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STANCES. 

(fHE ORIGINAL.) 

Je faime taut, je t'aime tant, 

Je ne puin assez te le dire, 
£t je le rdp^te, pourtant, 

A cfaaque fois que j« respirev 
Absent, present, de prds, de loin, 

Je t'aime est le mot que je trouve, 
Seul ayec toi, deyant tSmoin, 

Ou je le pense ou je I'^prouT^ 

Absent je ne te quitte pas, 

Tous tes discours je les diTine, 
Je suis les traces de tes pas, 

Ce que tu fais je I'imagine. 
Pr^ de toi suis-je de retour, 

Je suis aux cieux, c'est un d6lire 1 
J« ne respire que Tamour, 

C«st ton souffle que je respire \ 



N^zy, je t'aime en mille fagonS) 

Pour toi seule je tiens ma plume, 
Je te chante dans mes chansons, 

Je te lis dans chaque TOlume. 
Q'une beauts m'offre ses traits 

Je te cherche sur son yisage, 
Dans les tableaux, sur les portraits 

Je crois demdler ton image. 



Sn ville, aux champs, chez moi, dehors, 

Ta douce image m'est trac6e, 
Je te perds quand je m'endors 

Ayec ma demidre pens^e ; 
Quand je m'dyeille je te Tois 

Avant d'avoir ytk la lumidre, 
£t mon coeur est plus vite k toi 

Que le jour n'est ik ma paupiere. 

T'aimer est mon seul bien, ma loi, 

Te plalre est mon unique enyie, 
Bnfin, en toi, par toi, pour toi 

Je respire et tiens h la vie. 
Mabienaim6e! Omontresorl 

Q'ajouterai-je k ce langage 1 
. Dieux I que je t'aime, et bien encore 

Je Tondrais t'aimer darantage ! 



stan2:as* 



(translation.) 

How much I loTe thee, charming foh% 

My faltering tongue can never say, 
Though still to thee the oaUi I sweai^ 

And at each breath the tow I pay« 
Absent, or present, tax or near. 

The love of thee fills every hour; 
Alone, I shed the tender tear ; 

Witnessed, I feel fond Cupid's powers 

Absent I still behold thy £ftce, 

Hiy converse vibrates in my ear, 
Thy steps thro' every scene I trace> 

In Fancy's glass thy deeds appeaxv 
Near thee, besid« thee do I move. 

To bless me deities con^ire ; 
I breathe the honied sighs of love^ 

It is thy breath that I respire. 



I love thee, &ir, in thousand forms, 

To thee alone my pen's decreed, 
In all my songs I sing thy charms^ 

I read thee in each book I read. 
Is Beauty to my view displayed, 

I see thy roses on h«r cheek. 
In portraits of each charming maid 

Thy lovely features still I seek. 



In countiy, town, at holme, abroad) 

Thy cherished image still I see. 
Subdued by slumber's leaden rod, 

Lingers my last fond thought on thee. 
Waking, thy sweet smile meets my sight 

Before I see the morning's ray, 
Quicker to thee my heart's swift flight 

Than to my eyes the beam of day. 

To love thee, 01 what bliss divine I 

To please thee my last sigh to give I 
By thee, with thee, for tliee, in fine, 

Thee only, would I ask to live. 
My treasure, ! my best beloved I 

What can I add to vow like this? 
Ctodsl love so great none ever inwred, 

Yet I would still increase the Misi I 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 

Few impartial persons, however mach 
they may disapprove the moral tone of some 
of Dickens's writings, will deny him the pos- 
session of distinguished genius and remark- 
able literary ability. We have, indeed, en- 
countered two or three individuals, who 
could not even force a hearty-seeming laugh 
at either his most exquisite strokes of humor 
or his broadest, most irresistible comicalities. 
How these beings were organized passed 
our comprehension. A certain individual, 
too, in one of our Monthlies perpetrated a 
"slashing article," wherein he taxed Dickens 
with wanting not only refinement of taste 
and genuine humor, but also genius and 
even talent ! If this article had any effect, 
it must have been simply to "hoist the 
engineer with bis own petard." The deci- 
sion pronounced cortcerning our author by 
an overwhelming majority of the popular 
suffrages is what I have stated above. 

Dickens has two characteristics, which are 
rarely found united in the same individual, 
and more rarely still found existing in the 
same degree as in him. These are ori- 
ginality and popularity. Original he unde- 
niably is both in matter and' manner. He 
cppies from none. He borrows from none. 
You cannot tell, from bis writings, whether 
he is, technically speaking, a scholar, or not, 
or even whether he is a variously read man, 
or not. For he scarce ever quotes, either 
from authors ancient or modem, or from 
writers whether iti his vernacular or in other 
' tongues. He rarely ever alludes directly or 
indirectly to such authors, or exhibits indi- 
cations of acquaintance with books of any 
description, or with the sciences and arts. 
This is a singular and altogether anomalous 
trait of Dickens, which I do not remember 
having ever seen noticed by his critics or his 
readers. And certainly I can recall no 
writer of any age or language, who either 
matches or even greatly resembles him 
herein. 

Indeed his books would seem to have been 
drawn entirely from his own mind acting 
on the materials furnished by human beings 
and human life, as these have passed before 
his own eyes. The life he paints, too, is 
mostly humble life, as existing in England, 
or else the life of , what is there called the 
** middle classes." And how rich and over- 
brimming with various and often profound- 
est interest appears even this contracted 
sphere in the light of his genius! How 
many persons has he introduced to our ac- 
quaintanoe from this sphere, whom, though 
new in many of their traits and shades of 
character, we recognise as veritable men 
and women, and whom we recall to memory 
and think about precisely as though we had 



known them in actual life ! "Who will ever 
forgot Sam Weller, so shrewd, so fall of re- 
sources and ready for all emergencies, so 
overflowing with mother-wit and native 
humor, and so admirable for his invincible 
fidelity ? Or who forget Tony Teller, the sire, 
in whom " vidth and visdom goes together,^' 
and whose recipe for curing gout, "to marry 
a vidder," survives as a boon to aU coming^ 
generations ? 

Who is not thankful for his introduction 
to S. Fickwick, Esq., the venerated president 
of the Pickwick club ; the illustrious author 
of a " history of tittlebats," and the daring 
explorer of " the sources of Hampstead 
ponds"— that matchless composite, in whom 
many of the most excellent qualities of our 
nature are covered by such an infantile sim- 
plicity and lack of so-called worldly wisdom, 
that he is daily meeting the most ludicrous 
mishaps and you perforce never cease laugh- 
ing at him, though, all the while, you respect 
and love him from the bottom of yotrr soul ? 
And the "Cheeryble brothers," with Tim 
Linkinwater, their forty years' clerk; and 
Tom Pinch and his peerless little sister, 
Kuth ; and John Peerybingle, the " man 
every inch of him," under a carrier's frock, 
with that most charming of diubbies, his 
wife " Dot;" the true-souTed, gallant Nicho- 
las Nickleby, with his counterpart and sister, 
Kate, not forgetting honest John Browdie ; 
and that most sweetly pathetic of all crea- 
tions, the "child-angel," little Nell; — ^who 
does not "mark with a white stone" the 
day, when these and a kindred throng be-* 
came known to him ; beings nigher to his 
heart and more real than' most of the men 
and women, that breathe and move around 
him in his daily walks ; and beings, that 
constrain him to think better of and prize 
more cordially that human nature, which he 
shares with them? It is most wonderfnl, 
too, that you get so profoundly interested in 
persons, having so little of the extraordinary 
or romantic in either their characters or the 
incidents of their lives. It is but the simplest 
elements, the commonest traits of Humanity, 
showing themselv^, too, amid every-day 
scenes and in the most familiar acts, out of 
which are compounded the characters, that 
impress yon as so admirable and so meri- 
torious of love and respect I 

And precisely herein it is, that the genius 
of Dickens displays both its marvellous 
potency and its thorough genuineness. Xt 
works like nature itsmf, whereof it is a 
veritable correlative, — ^nature, which on a 
single drop of wayside water, or on the soap- 
bubble blown from the urchin's pipe, pencils 
the unmatchable splendors of the prismatic 
spectrum ; which wom the little acorn, not 
bigger than the bo^'s marble, evolves the 
vast, symmetrical, six-centuried oak ; which 
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from a tiny, brown-htied seed, chance- 
dropped in a lump of dung, elaborates the 
divine beauty and the exquisite fragrance of 
the queenly rose ; and which from the bare, 
dreary fielas of Winter summons forth, with 
its sweet and gentle but omnipotent breath, 
the green, budding promise of Spring, the 
prodigal luxuriance of Summer and the 
golden fulfilment of Autumn ! 

It is a diversified, a noble, and a vast 
work, that Dickens is performing for our 
time; and Uiat, too, mainly through the 
natural exercise of his powers, with but a 
partial, if any, consciousness of the quality 
of his mission. He is veritably and most 
efficiently laboring for that grand, and, we 
may add, divine Reform, wherewith this Age 
is travailing, the emancipation of the great 
popular mass from that doom, which has 
weighed crushingly upon them for immemo- 
rial generations, in every clime, under every 
government, and in every form of society, — 
the doom of midnight ignorance ; of uncon- 
genial, unintermitted, penuriously requited 
toil; of a lot interdicting the development 
of all the higher qualities of its victims and 
confining them eternally within the circle of 
coarse, animal appetencies, vulgar enjoy- 
ments and material activities. For the 
mere fact of his constituting humble life the 
principal source of his literary materials 
operates as a mighty furtherance to this 
Reform, by interesting, in the pursuits and 
joys and griefs of the common mass, those 
intelligent, leading classes, who give tone to 
opinion and virtually originate institutions, 
laws and usages. 

Not, however, in this indirect way ex- 
clusively, is he promoting by his pen the 

feneral good. Not seldom he makes a 
irect, forceful assault upon those wrongs 
and oppressions, which press sorely on 
various orders of the people ; and through 
living example^ immeasurably more potent 
than precept or argument, he renders it 
impossible that the public eye should re- 
main longer blind to their existence. Re- 
port says, that Yorkshire boarding schools 
have been, to some extent at least, regen- 
erated through the exposure of their prior 
condition under the veil of **Dotheboys- 
Hall" in Nicholas Nickleby. We can easily 
credit the report. 

Dickens is undeniably among the most 
popular, and perhaps he should be pro- 
nounced tJie most popular of living writers. 
The circulation is absolutely immense of 
whatever drops from his pen, and his emolu- 
ments must be enormous. If anything 
should make an American blush for his 
Country, it is that its people still persist in 
profiting by the labors of^ the transatlantic 
author without proffering one penny of com- 
pensation. Our National Legislature can 



find time and means and inclination for any 
and every enactment, save one based on the 
axiom, "the laborer is deserving of his 
hire," and embodying the precept " do ye 
unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you." 

But this injustice, much as we regret and 
denounce it, we cannot personally rectify. 
Suffice it, for the present, to say, that we 
heartily rejoice in our author's popularity, 
inasmuch as we believe the influence of his 
books to be, on the whole, healthful and in 
various ways beneficial. Much as is the 
literary use he makes of the debased and 
vicious of all classes and grades, he yet does 
so with that infallible tact, which conserves 
the reader's mind from taint, and makes 
pollution and infamy themselves inculcate 
most impressively the lessons of purity and 
rectitude. 

The reading public very naturally like to 
know something of the appearance and 
manners of a favorite author. Having 
passed one evening with Dickens, during 
his stay in this Country, I will try to give 
my impressions of him. 

He is decidedly a very elegant looking 
man throughout. He is about, or perhaps 
rather above, the medium height, slender, 
well proportioned and genteel in person; 
with a handsome, expressive face of that 
healthful-palish tint, which, for lack of bet- 
ter name, I call pearly^ and rather prom- 
inent, large, bright eyes, of a dark-blue, 
if I saw aright in the evening. His head 
has a fine, classic appearence from its long, 
brown, silky hair being crisped in small 
natural ringlets. The forehead is not re- 
markably large, though well shaped and 
open, and, craniologicaily speaking, 1 should 
say the entire head was of fine configura- 
tion, as it undeniably was gracefully set 
upon the neck. I noticed, moreover, that 
his feet fulfilled the patrician requisition of 
being small in size and handsomely mo- 
delled. 

His manners are easy and gentlemanly, 
with the accompaniment of a dignity indica- 
ting self-respect and self-reliance, and his 
movements and general demeanor are alike 
graceful, cordial and manly. On the whole, 
when I saw Dickens, I thought him one of 
the finest, most elegant and most striking 
men in appearance I had ever seen. 

I know of no individual living, who holds 
a more desirable position before the public 
than he. While his words are transmuted 
into gold for himself, they are even far 
better than gold to the world at large. 
Long may Heaven, in its benignant ordina- 
tions, continue life and activity in his 
chosen sphere to him, who is competent 
to produce "the Christmas Carol," "the 
Chimes," and " the Battle of Life 1" 
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HISTORY OF A FIRST TE- 
NOR'S INDISPOSITION 
AND ITS CURE. ' 

Giacorao Sereno was born in the Oori' 
ciaria, or beggars' quarter, of Naples. His 
parents were of the ancient family of the 
Lazzaroni, from whom they inherited — 
their laziness I An inheritance at once 
entailed, on his birth, to their son, without 
his parents losing any part of their interest 
in it by this act of generosity. At a tender 
age, — three years, — he was left to shift for 
himself (a very easy affair for one with so 
small a wardrobe), and daily fed on water- 
mellon rinds, &c., purchased by the income 
arising from the segar stumps he discovered 
and sold. A good voice, good looks, and a 
lucky chance, at the age of twenty made 
him a chorus singer at the San Carlino 
Theatre. A few years later we find him at 
the San Carlo, with title of primo tenore 
assoluto — ^they might have added dissoluto! 
From that time he was spoken of as 
" Sereno," and his fame went abroad. After 
a while he went with it. St. Petersburg, 
Paris, London, Vienna; all saw, all ap- 
plauded, and what was more to him than 
that, paid him. At last lured on by that 
modem Fata Morgana — a large fortune ; he 
left the Old World and came to New York. 
Arrived at the wharf of Jersey City, he 
found — ^no Indians 1 At the Opera House 
the only trace he could discover of aboriginal 
simplicity, was the equal attention paid by 
the audience to the chorus as to the choice 
morceaux, sung by the prima donna, tenore, 
basso, &c. The Company of which Sereno was 
one of the tenors, for a wonder, made money; 
the salaries were promptly paid, and the 
season bade fair to end prosperously — if it 
had not have chanced otherwise I 

One day at rehearsal, the prima donna 
Signora Seghetta having attended a cham- 
pagne breakfast, and feeling very dreamily- 
careless in consequence, reprimanded Sereno 
sharply for singing " flat" in a duett they 
were practising. Out came a denial. Refer- 
ence was made to the conductor ; he, poor 
man, being afraid to decide either way, 
kept as quiet as Gargantua aftier Eudemon's 
discourse. The dispute ran high. Cospet- 
to8 and Iddia^ flew 'round like bats in a ball 
room. The tumult was finally calmed. 
Sereno appeared serene, and one only saw 
peace in the face of Seghetta. Vesuvius 
slumbered, the eruption was postponed. 

Days glided along swiftly and silently as 
gondolas over the lagoons of Venice. (Par- 
don the similes, but Italian comparisons 
are so appropriate when one is writing an 
Italian History I) At last appeared on pla- 
cards in Titan-ic charactei^, 



BENEFIT OF SIGNORA SEGHETTA. 

Serene's face beamed with cheerfulness, 
as he greeted Signora Seghetta, on the 
morning when the Opera of the " Borgia" 
was rehearsed, for her Benefit. To a care- 
ful observer there was too much joy in his 
face, too much brilliancy in his eyes, — ^it 
was deception. It deceived Seghetta. 

Her Beniefit night came: seven o'clock 
came: the conductor came: the audience 
commenced coming^-but no Seren,o ! In 
his place a servant brought a tea-color'd 
note, highly perfumed, elaborately sealed 
and wretchedly written; informing the 
manager and conductor, — ^that his "heart 
was breaking with sorrow at the event, that 
would so incommode the Signora Seghetta, 
but — he was unable to leave bis room 
through indisposition V 

Seghetta felt, when the manager burst in 
upon her and informed her of the fact, hand- 
ing her the note to read, — as if she had been 
eating a pound of dry wine-biscuit and had 
nothing to wash them down. She choked 
with wrath ; she swore revenge ; " mi 
vendichero di luiP' She half screamed as 
the manager on "swiftest wings'' flew to 
repair, as far as in him lay, the breach 
made in the Opera by the absence of Sereno. 
The other tenor of the company who had 
often taken the part of " Genn^ro" with 
Seghetta, before Sereno's engagement, was 
soon found. Begged, entreated, implored 
to save the Opera from ruin by taking the 
character, he consented "at five minutes 
notice" — as the manager informed the 
audience, while apologising for the absence 
of Signore Sereno, on account of indispo- 
sition. 

At eleven o'clock that night, the " indis- 

Eosed tenor" entertained a trio of frienda at 
is rooms ; seated at the head of a remarka- 
bly well ap|)ointed, well provided little sup- 
per table, with wine d discr^ion. At twelve 
o'clock their mirth was at its height, when 
Sereno feeling cold, called the servant to 
close the door at his back. No answer was 
made. Suddenly a feeling of faintness, 
dizziness, seized him: he had the mal de 
mer on land. The lights swam before his 
eyes, when, to his astonishment; — dressed 
in black, appeared before his wavy vision, 
Seghetta I— as the "Borgia!" With out- 
stretched arms she jjointed to the goblet 
before him, exclaiming with the tragic 
earnestness of Lucrezia, 

" II veleno bevestir^{je drank a poison!) 
Sereno clasped his hands in agony over 
that part of his person which lay below his 
heart. His companions, mute with horror, 
regarded his prisoner with fear and dread. 
While Seghetta continued : 

" You vainly thought to go unpunished. 
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My revenge is ample. Dell Hhgidria mia 
piena vendetta ho gidJ' 

Sereno groaned with anguish. She again 
spoke. 

"But this time I will spare thy life! 
Take this (handing him a vial), drink it, one 
drop of that counter-poison alone will give 
thee life. T'accompagna del Ciel lapietdT 

Sereno seized the proffered vial and 
drained it The next morning he awoke 
with a bad head-ache— nothing more. He 
finished his engagement without any other 
quarrel with Seghetta. 

* * * * ' * 

Never to this day does Sign ore Sereno 
know that the poison (ipecacuanha!), the 
antidote and the Borgia's appearance, 
formed a well executed plot for the cure of a 
Tenor^s indisposition! 



MEMORY. 

(from lamartine.) 

In vain the constant flight of Time : 
It passes by, and leaves no trace 
Upon my sool; nought can^ efface 

The memory of a loye sublime. 

As midst its leaves the oak doth stand 
When chill November's blasts blow loud, 
I see my years behind me crowd 

In long array, a numerous band. 

My head is whitened o'er with age : 
The languid blood flows through my veins 
As flows the stream, whom icy chains 

Hath tempered of its youth/ul rage. 

But thou— though countless years should roll- 
Still will my heart thy image hold : 
Within my heart 't will ne'er grow old*: 

For Time cannot affect the soul. 

No— thou wilt never leave my eyes : 
For when through earth my lonely glanee 
Hath vainly sought thy countenance, 

Sudden I see it in the skies. 

There, as thou wert on that last day. 
Thou still art present — that sad morn. 
When, disappearing with the dawn 

Unto yon heaven thou took'st thy way 1 

And, taking with thee to the sky 
That beauty which thy soul inspired. 
Thine eyes appeared, as life expired. 

Radiant with immortality. 

No — ^thou whom aye my heart doth hold ; 

Whose youthful charms I image yet ; 

Whom fancy mourns with wild regret ; 
Thou in my heart can'st ne'er grow old. 



The breeze that steals from twilight's caves, 
Still wantons with thy silken hair ; 
Still casts upon thy bosom fsdr 

Its undulating chestnut waves. 

And through tbe shadow of that veil 
Thy fairest features still beam bright. 
As through the clinging mists of night 

Day lifts on high his forehead pale. 

The sun hath bis appointed goal ; 
With day's decline, is lost to sight : 
But love Uke our's knows never night : 

Thou shinest always <m my soul. 

In passing clouds, by desert cave, . 

Thy words I hear, thy Ibrm I see ; 

The air breathes thy soft melody; 
I see thy imi^ in the wave. 

When all tiie world in dreams are bound, 
I hear thy steps about me ^de. 
Thy whispering tones my couch bedde ; 

While winds of n^ht are murmuring round. 

And when, above, the sapphix« skies 
Bright with ten thousand lamps do Uajw, 
I see thee in that orb whose rays 

Fall fairest on my upturned eyes. 

And when the sleepy summer's gale 
Wakes from his bed 'mid Orient bowers. 
Above the scent of thousand flowers 

Thy breath alone I ^ inhale. 

It is thy hand l^ai dries the tears 
Which from exhaustless fountains roll. 
When, in the secret hour, my eovi 

Doth struggle with its weight of fears. 

I know thou 'rt with me when I sleep : 
That o'er my couch thy spirit bends : 
That every happy dream it sends 

In sweetest hopes my thou^ts to steep. 

And slumb'ring thus, should life's cord break, 
And launch my sirfrit towards its goal ; 
Celestial portion of my soul 1 

Upon thy bosom it would wake. 

like to two rays of morning's sun; 
Like to two interminglipg sighs. 
Our souls will join above yon skies, 

And melt forever into one. 



UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
GEN. MONTGOMERY. 

We publish the following autograph letter 
for the first time. It was written by the un- 
fortunate Montgomery, at Quebec, previous 
to his making the fatal charge, in which he 
was killed. It is well known that the British 
we»e defeated, and were meditating a sur- 
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render, when a chance shot deprived Mont- 
gomery of his life, arid threw the American 
army into such disorder, as to prevent them 
from following up their advantage. But for 
that we would now be in possession of 
Canada. The letter is addressed to Sir Guy 
Carlton, commander of the British forces. 

IIoLLAND House. 

Sir : — ^Let me once more entreat you to 
have compassion on the unfortunate in- 
habitants of Quebec — to what purpose do 
you compell me to distress them ? You can 
but protract for a few days that event which 
must inevitably in a very short time take 
place. If you possess any share of humanity, 
you will not sacrifice the lives and proper- 
ties of so many innocent people to a vain 
punctilio. 

Embrace the opportunity I offer you of re- 
tiring in a manner suitable to your rank. 
Tou shall not be a prisoner. You shall have 
a safe conduct to New York or wheresoever 
you may chuse to embark. The Lieutenant 
Governor shall have the same indulgence. 

I engage in the most solemn mariner for 
the security of the lives and properties of the 
citizens— our dispute is not with them — ^we 
bear no malice, and the hopes of affording 
them relief alone induce me to make these 
pronosals. 

Snould YOU decline the offer I now make, 
I hope I shall stand acquitted in the eyes of 
the world of the fatal conseojuences which 
must attend your refusal — which I have suf- 
ficiently explained in my former letter. 

Rich'd Montgomery. 



A SONO OF PUNCH. 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN SAID 
ABOUT PUNCH. 

T^ me not, ye empty tumblert, 
« Life** last night was all a dreamt 

That the Punch was drunk— in slumbers^ 
And things are not what they seem. 

Whiskey's real, sugar's ditto! 

Lemons do unite the whole ; 
Dost thou dare, or dost thou dare not 

« Pitch into" the full Punch Bowl J 

Not in haste, and not in sorrow. 

Should we send it on its way ; * 
But so drink it. that to-morrow 

Find us " straighter" than to-day. 

Punch is going. Punch is fleeting, 
And our heads, though stout and brave, 

Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches o'er lU graye I 



In that glorious field of battle. 

In the Punch Party of life, 
Brink I but not like thirsty eatUe 

Quarrel, or create a strife. 

Trust no ehampaigne— howe'er pleasant! 
French or German, or ** Home made!" 

Brink— drink all the Punch that's present- 
Think not of an aching head 1 

Liyes of Tq;>er8 all remind us. 

That they had a "jolly time," 
And departing, thus defined us 

Their position in the rhyme: 

" Brink my loved ones— lest another 
Thirsi^ soul the Punch Bowls draliiy 
Brink I — or else some thirsty brother. 
Will take heart, and drink again !" 

Let tu then, be up and doing. 
Doing drinking, soon and late ; 

Or, while some one Punch is brewing, 
Learn to make it, and to wait I 



THE PATH FOR ASSES. 

The Memoirs of the Countess da Barri, 
the celebrated mistress of Louis XV., though 
a work known to be a forgery, is one of the 
most amusing of all that voluminous collec- 
tion of French Memoirs that has so greatly 
tended to the information and entertain- 
ment of posterity; and is doubtless well 
known to some of our readers. Though a 
forgery, as we have said, and written by 
some Parisian adventurer of the present 
day, it really consists of a collection of the 
most amusing anecdotes of the period, 
interwoven with the most authentic narra- 
tive of the life of Madame la Comtesse, 
within the reach of the biographer. Of no 
value as an authority, it possesses great 
merit in other respects. From its pages we 
quote the following story, which may find 
an especial value in the eyes of some of 
our readers as the original of a well known 
passage in the Pickwick Papers : — 

During the earlier portion of the reign of 
Louis XVL, a most amusing incident oc- 
curred, founded upon a little mistake made 
by the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres. During some excavations going on 
in the lime quarries of Bellevue, a stone 
was discovered bearing several Roman char- 
acters with no apparent CDnnection with 
each other. This wonderful inscription was 
much talked of, and the Academy assem- 
bled to deliberate upon the affair. The 
result of their meeting was an order to their 
Secretary, M. Dupuy, to write to his 
majesty, requesting his gracious permis- 
sion to place the antique stone at the dis- 
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posal of the aeademicians. This being 
granted, the necessary orders ii?ere for- 
warded to the church-wardens and parish 
authorities, by virtue of which the precioufif 
block was carefully removed from its rest- 
ing place, and conveyed, at a vast expense, 
to the Louvre, where the learned members 
of the Academy received it with all due 
honor. A committee was immediately 
formed, consisting of M. de la Curne de 
Sftinte Palaye, the abbfe Barthelfemy, Dupuy, 
de Breginquy, Auquetel and Keralio, who 
labored with the most unremitting zeal to 
discover the meaning of this singular in- 
scription, but without success, each person 
finding a separate key to the enigpa, and 
expounding it after his own fashion. In 
achieving the solution of the characters, 
which all concurred in pronouncing merely 
initials, the Academv applied to the Comte 
de G6belin, author of Le Monde Primiiif {to 
whose writings Pope was indebted for the 
maclunery of the Kape of the Lock), and 
famous for his skill in ancient languages. 
The disposal of these famous letters was as 
follows, and their singular arrangement not 
a little contributed to increase the difficulties 
of the erudite philosophers I have named : — 
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The very iaterpretations of tlus wonderful 
stone were sufficiently obscure to need a 
second explanation, and the committee durst 
not venture to give in the proposed significa- 
tion to the Academy, from a fear of provoking 
the ridicule of the numerous literati and an- 
tiquaries, both French and^f other nations, 
assembled in eager expectation of the event. 

While the solution of this wonder excited 
the attention of all Paris, the mystic eharac- 
^pers were copied upon hand-screens, chimney- 
ornaments, and every article in which it was 
possible to introduce them, and whole even- 
ings were spent in endeavours to find out 
this all provoking secret. During the fever 
of curiosity, and while science was beginning 
to hang her head in confessed inability to 
solve the riddle, the Beadle of the parish of 
Montmartre, chancing to hear talk of an 
affair which was engrossing all Paris, came 
in liaste to the Academy with a request to 
be heard on the matter of the inscription, 
the true meaning of which he affirmed he 
could furnish. His vanity and ignorance 



were rewarded with a loud and derbive 
laugh from the learned body he addressed. 
Nevertheless, tired of his importunity, the 
sapient literati deigned to admit him within 
their sacred walls, when he thus addressed 
them: — '* Gentlemen, I am but a Beadle, 
and perhaps an ignorant fellow besides; but 
I have to state that near the spot where this 
stone was found, and in the same quarry, it 
was formerly the custom to sell out the lime 
to persons who brought asses with panniers 
to carry it away ; now as those who con- 
ducted these animals did not always know 
■the precise road they should take to reach 
the limepits, a stonecutter engraved the one 
you have before you, according to his own 
fancy, as a sort of guide. You may perceive 
that beginning with the first letter, and read- 
ins in strfught Unes, its «ignificaiioo is as 
foflows : Id le chemia des dnes" (Here is 
the road for the asses.) 

The confusion of the academicians and 
the unextinguishable mirth of the public 
when informed of the discovery brought 
about by this modern Daniel, may be con- 
ceived. The Oomte de Maurepas suggested 
that instead of destroying this asinine monu- 
ment it should be converted into a guide for 
the academicians on their road to the Hall of 
inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 



TO A DOWNCAST MAIDEN. 



Wixj should maidfen's heart be moping. 
Why should tears unbidden start — 

Where would'st look for sunshine, if sot 
In a rosj maiden's Jbeart? 

Should a^^adow cross thy pathTray, 
Deem it not a coming sorrow, 

Every shadow is but transient, 
Here tonlay, and gonO' to-morrow. 

Never storm so darkly lowers, 

Ne'er is «ky so overcast, 
But the light of sun or planet, 

Streanveth through the gloom, at last 

Haiden, look ye, Hope is near thee, 
Like an angel bright and fair, 

With a smile of beauty, rising 
Trom behind the cloud of care. 

Cling to her, and every burden 

Life imposes, will be light: 
Never yet the path so dreary, 

But her smile could make it bright 

Cling to her, though passing srarow 
Chance to make thy visage wan : 

Sages tell us, night is always 
Darkest, just before the dawn. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Poetical Works of WUliam H, C, Hos- 
mer. Redfield: New York: 1854. 2 Vol- 
umes. Pp. 751. Steel portrait. 

Mr. Hosmer deserves do little credit on 
several accounts. First, for his courage. 
For couraee it certainlj demands to pubbsh 
two thick duodecimos of verse in this prosaic 
and material, and especially headlong-hurry- 

The bard's patience^ too, matches his 
courage. These 750 printed pages must 
have filled two or three times tnat number 
of 97iami«crtp/ pages, and if covering two or 
three thousand letter-sheet pages with one's 
autography does not demonstrate the pos- 
session of patience in a marvellous degree, 
we know not what would. 

We trust the writer may be amply com- 
pensated for his labors, both by fame and 
gold. There is a pure spirit manifested in 
his verses universally, which is calculated to 
impress the reader beneficially. The author 
has considerable facility of expression and 
aptness in versifying. If there have not 
been vouchsafed him that high creative 
imagination and those magic felicities of 
utterance, which signalize the few poet- 
immortals of our race, and which DOth 
[ would seem a gift, and not an acqairementy 
he does but share the lot of the measureless 
majority even of those,, whom the world 
hav& agreed to entitle "poets." 

In fact, the great mass of the verses, pro- 
duced at the present day, are little other 
than measured utterances of the obvious 
thoughts or fancies suggested by some event 
or scene, which has specially struck the 
writer, and might almost invariably be 
more vividly and forcefully, as well ad 
easily, expressed in prose. Metre, especial- 
ly when coupled witn rhyme, is a very con- 
siderable restraint and impediment to the 
development of one's whole thought and 
feeling. Unless, then, one is distinctly con- 
scious of a faculty stirring within him, some- 
what akin to the Homeric, or Miltonian, or 
I Shakspearan potency, we think him far 
wiser to confine himself ordinarily to prose. 
Not, however, but that he is free to m^ke 
his election. 

For these handsome volumes we are in- 
debted to H. C. Baird. 

. EuBsian Shores of the Black Sea. By Law- 
rence Oliphant. Redfield: New York: 
1854. 

The present complication between Tur- 
key ana Russia, affecting, as it does, all the 
rest of Europe and no small portion of Asia, 
has naturally drawn forth numbers of books 
relating to the regions, which must be the 



seat of the menaced war, as also to the 
histories and resources of the nations prima- 
rily concerned. The present volume is a 
266 pp. duodecimo, comprising a summary 
account of the Russian territories bordering 
the Black Sea, most of which have, within 
the last century, been wrested from ihe 
Turks. The author seems a sensible ob- 
server and a faithful describer, and the 
reader may gather from his pages both 
instruction and entertainment. We suspect, 
however, that most readers will lav oovm 
the volume, with the feeling, that between 
Russian and Turkish domination there is 
little to choose. Russia seems to combine 
the evils of barbarism with the falsities and 
rascalities of a thoroughly corrupt civilisa- 
tion. On the other hand, it is no pleasant 
thought, that the very garden of the earth, 
the ancient home of the arts, the embellish- 
ments and splendors of high culture, should 
have been, for four centuries, under the 
sway of a race with no better result, than a 
constant decline and decay of all, that once 
made these lands the excellency and glory 
of the world ! Pity, that both these contend- 
ing peoples could not be driven into the 
deserts suited to their genius, leaving the 
countries bordering the Euxine and Medi- 
terranean Seas to be settled and developed 
by a race more humane and noble than 
either ! 
H. C. Baird sends us this volume. 

Merrimack, Or Life at the Loom, By Day 
Kellogg Lee. Redfield: New York: 1854. 
Pp. 353. 

This duodecimo, with which H. C.Bajrd has 
favored us, we can commend to the reader's 
notice with unqualified heartiness. Its 
style is simple, lucid, manly and vigorous, 
and its matter, with variety enough to keep 
alive attention, is of very peculiar interest 
to us, as Americans. It is a chapter, or 
rather several chapters, of genuine Ameri- 
can life, and its contents are such, as not 
only to please, but to make us proudly 
grateful for our cis-atlantic birth. The 
reader may here learn what American 
factory life. is, and how many peculiarities 
are comprised in it, which give it a vast 
superiority over the same life beyond the 
seas. 

There are not a few well drawn characters 
in the book, and they are plaoted amid 
scenes and circumstances, which serve 
admirably to displajr, while severely testing, 
\hoQQ principles distinguishing them, which 
have long been the glory of New England's 
domestic discipline. The writer capable of 
producing a volume like this, would cer^ 
tainly.be unjust both to himself and society, 
if he long suffered his pen to lie idle. 
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The Forresters. By Mfst. Bumas, TS-dns- 
laied from ike author^ s origincii MS. D. 
Appleton & Co.: New York: 1854. 

Dumas is undeniably a wonderful man 
in many respects. His fertility of produc- 
tion, in especial, is absolutely prodigious. 
We have had, within the last and the now- 
passing generations, seyeral specimens of 
the same attribute sufficiently marked to 
amaze the generality of readers, and even of 
writers as well; but, if we mistake not, 
none of them come near Dumas. Possibly 
Lope de Ye^ might have been his peer, but 
we know oinone beside. 

Nor is it absolute trash, as many things 
of the Spaniard are said to have been, which 
the Frenchman pours forth with such un- 
precedented rapidity and copiousness. As 
stories^ his books are invariably interesting. 
They " grapple ns to them with hooks of 
steer' from preface to finis. He has, more- 
over, very considerable skill in characterizor 
Hon. His three, or rather four " Guards- 
men,'' are eminently brilliant specimens of 
this kind. "We follow them through several 
successive books, amid an infinite variety of 
scenes, which bring vividly out their 
piquant idiosyncrasies, v^th an interest 
never flagging, and with precisely the same 
sense of realiti/, as if we were noting the 
experiences of authenticated historic per- 
sonages. "Monte Christo," moreover, is 
not only an amazingly powerful character, 
but one intensely original, as is also the 
tale^ through which he manifests his sin- 
gular, yet by no means monstrous, indi- 
viduali^. 

Dumas excels alike in the historic ro- 
mance, and in the novel, or tale of every 
day life. He has done for French history 
what Scott did for Scottbh, and portions of 
English history. 

The present volume, with which we have 
been favored by C. G. Henderson & Co., 
Arch and Fifth streets, is one of his com- 
mon life tales, and is a sufficiently favorable 
specimen of this class of his writings. The 
story, as is usual with him, is interesting, 
and brings before us some specimens of 
character, both good and bad, .which mani- 
fest the author's genius in conceiving and 
aptitude in developing and shaping. The 
book will afford a fair resource for a leisure 
hour. 

Memoirs, Journal and Correspondence of 
Thomas Moore. By Lord John Eussdl, 
M. P. D. Appleton & Co. : New York: 
1854. Part VIII. 

This work must needs have a certain 
interest for the reader, partly from having 
been written by a favorite poet, and partly 
from its dealing with a multitude of the 



notabilities of the generation just expired. 
Otherwise we can hardly think it would 
have secured much notice. Certainly, as a 
literary performance, it is what might have 
come from any body familiar vnth the pen, 
as well as from Moore. We are not sure 
we can detect in it any of Moore's speciali- 
ties, unless it be his fondness for the society 
of the great and the fashionable. 

However, from its familiar and perpetual 
allusions to so many personages, who have 
gained a place in our regards through 
their books, or otherwise, this work vnll 
always have a real and considerable value. 
It is one to keep on our table, to be caught 
up again and s^in at odd moments. We 
are therefore glfw of its publication. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[It is proposed under this new head to 
present to the readers of Bizarrb questions 
from our correspondents upon literary mat- 
ters and others that may pass within the 
scope of our paper, and the replies that may 
be made to them. We fumisn one respect- 
ing a Philadelphia Periodical, but little 
known to the present generation.] 

THE TRANGRAM. 

Who were the authors of a periodical pub- 
lished in this city in the years 1809 and 
1810, under the title of "The Trangram, or 
Fashionable Trifler. By Christopher Crag, 
Esq., his Grandmother and Uncle" ? 

The motto, which is Shakespeare a little 
altered, was very happy : 

" HoTT now ye cunning, sharp and secret wags ? 
What is it ye do? 
A deed with a double name." 

It is on the model of the Salmagundi 
started a few years before in New York, and 
furnishes some very curious particulars of 
the fashionable manners of Philadelphia 
forty-four years ago. Many persons who 
then figured in high life are described in a 
way which doubtless was quite intelligible 
to fiieir contemporaries but rather less so to 
us. No. 1, for instance, contains an account 
of a " rout given by my lady Bolus," who 
doubtless was the wife of some physician. 
Among her guests were Dapper Dumpling, 
Billy Mushroon, Oliver Crank, and Lydia 
Lively. Mention is made in another paper 
of Tristram Bostrum, an auctioneer, Squire 
Groom and the lovely daughters of Commo- 
dore Hatchway, likewise of a -Counsellor 
Flummery. 

All that I have been able to learn respect- 
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ting the authorship, is that three writers 
were concerned in the work, one of whom 
wrote Christopher Cragg's paper, another 
those of his Grandmother, and the third 
those of his Uncle, and that the late Morde- 
cai M. Noah, at that time an apprentice to a 
maker of looking-glass frames, was one of 
the three. Cannot some of the readers of 
Bizarre enlighten us as to the others? 

GWILLIM. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 

CH£SS WORSHIP AND MRS. AN^A BACHE. 

There appeared in Bizarre, week before 
last, an article entitled " Chess Worship, or 
the Temple of Caissa," which the reader 
must have perceived had reference to events 
occurring in private life, and was scarcely 
sufficiently intelligible or interesting to the 
general reader to entitle it to be printed in a 
public newspaper. Its appearance at that 
time in the pages of this Journal, happened 
entirely through a mistake. The publication 
was immediately complained of by the author 
in a letter to the Editor, who endeavoured, 
without the loss of time, to make every apo- 
logy in his power, and to explain how the mis- 
take occurred. Though expressly against the 
rules of this paper to publish the names of 
the authors of the respective articles, in view 
of the peculiar manner in which " Chess 
"Worship" made its appearance, and of the 
great offence its publication afforded to the 
author, who was furthermore a lady, in our 
note of apology and explanation we offered 
an abrogation of these rules, of which offer, 
advantage has been taken in expressive 
terms. Our explanations, moreover, did not 
prove satisfactory, and the communication 
received in reply from the lady, requests us, 
amongst other things, to give to the public, 
through the pages of Bizarre, an explana- 
tion of the occurrence. As the best means 
then of making the amende honorable as fully 
as lies in our power, we submit the corres- 
pondence, in which, and in the preliminary 
remarks here ensuing, may be found the 
clearest explanation it is in our power to 
make. 

Five and a half years ago the author 
of the article in question, and the Editor 
of this paper happened to be members 
of the same domestic circle, for the en- 
tertainment of which, "Chess Worship" 
was written, and, as its author had gratu- 
itously made flattering mention of us therein, 
we were pleased, in order to exhibit some in- 
terest in a matter which had evidently cost 
its originator some pains, to be made the 
possessor of a copy of the poem, and, 
further, to conceive recently the idea of pub- 



lishing it. A feeling of a friendly character 
subsisted at that time between the lady aiid 
ourselves, which — although individual in- 
terests in life subsequently separated us — 
was never interrupted on our part, nor had 
we ever, to our knowledge, given the slight- 
est cause for its cessation on the part of the 
lady. 

The first of the following letters, it will 
be perceived, was addressed to " The Editor 
of Bizarre," the lady being then ignorant 
that we fulfilled the functions of that office. 

The ensuing correspondence the reader 
will now find to be perfectly intelligible. 

LETTER NO. I. 
[Mn. Anna Bache to the Editor.] 

Philadelphia, March 28th, 1854. 
To the Editor of Bizarre. 

Sir — ^Yesterday I saw in your Bizarre of 
Saturday last, a poem, entitled "Chess 
Worship, or the Temple of Caissa" — of which 
I am the author. Under other circum- 
stances, it would have given me pleasure to 
see any thing I had written, m a paper 
so ably conducted as Bizarre — but that 
poem IS my property^ and was intended to 
form part of a volume which 1 am preparing 
for the press. It is published in a garblea 
form, and without the notes which make the 
key to any merit it may possess as a mock- 
heroic poem. I have declined several offers 
for its publication in the pamphlet form, 
and to see it printed without my knowledge 
or consent, is, of course, both vexatious and 
disadvantageous to me. 

" Chess Worship" was written about four 
years ago. I never gave but one copy of it, 
and that was to one of the gentlemen 
alluded to in the poem. I gave it at his 
earnest and repeated request, and not until 
he had given me his word of honor, never to 
circulate it, and never to copy it, or allow a 
copy to he taken. 

Will you be kind enough to explain to me 
how it came into your hands, and whether 
it was sold or given to you? An answer at 
your earliest convenience, will oblige me 
much. I am, &c., 

Anna Bache, 
288, Chestnut street. 

LETTER NO. II. 
[The Editor to Mrs. Anna Bache.] 

Philadelphia, March 29th, 1854. 
Dear Madam — I do not wonder at the 
displeasure you manifest in your letter of 
this date, to "the Editor of Bizarre." 
Though it may seem an impossible task at 
^the outset, I venture to say, that I will con- 
vince you that I thoroughly merit your 
pardon for the misconduct of which still you 
so justly complain. 
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I have been an Editor of Bizarre from its 
commencement, and its sole Editor for some 
months past. The manager and publisher 
of the paper, for my convenience, lately 
established his publication office in the same 
building in which, for many years, I have 
had my own office. This contiguity made 
him familiar with my quarters — ^from a 
large table drawer in which, he had more 
than once observed me to extract material 
for the printers. This drawer, be kind 
enough to observe, is my belles-lettres con- 
servatory, being both an arsenal of prose and 
a Helicon of poetry — comprising ct?ery literary 
production in the manuscript state that I pos- 
sess, whether of my own or others' writing ; 
and there I cherishingly preserved your, 
to me, peculiarly engaging poem. (These 
details may strike you as insignificant, but 1 
am anxious to omit nothing which can serve 
to make out my complete justification before 
you.) I left town the latter part of last 
week after preparing all the " copy" neces- 
sary for the forthcoming number of 'Bizarre, 
leaving, however, two pages of space for an 
article from the German, by my friend, Mr. 
Robert M. Richardson, which he was to 
have sent to the printers upon the day of 
my departure — ^upon his doing which, I had 
every reason confidently to depend. Never- 
theless he failed to do so, and in this strait 
the publisher (who is a person of considerable 
taste), thought himself authorized to resort 
to my repertorium above described. 

A very short time prior thereto — ^perhaps 
the day before— I had been reading over, for 
the "thousand and first" time, "The Tem- 
ple of Caissa," and had left it among the 
prominent, uppermost papers in my drawer, 
with the very design of soon soliciting its 
author's permission for its publication 
in the first number of the new volume 
of Bizarre, to appear in an improved 
aspect in the beginning of April. Whether 
it was the actual merit itself of the article, 
or that it was the first to hand— or 
whether that it happened to be of the 
required length, or because that the folios 
still retained a lingering perfume from your 
porte-feuUlef and were coquettishly laced 
togetner with a pink ribbon, bearing the 
original bow tied oy your own free hands — 
making it pre-eminently the most attractive 
MS. of the whole entrepot — which of these 
reasons, I say, influenced the diabolical 
printer — evidently my evil demon — in select- 
mg your poem, I cannot tell. I only know, 
alas, that on returning to town on Monday 
morning I was horror struck at the appear- 
ance of " Part 25" of Bizarre, not only 
because it off'ered to my sight your epic, but 
— to barb the dart — because it presented it 
upon a most revolting quality oi paper, and, 
as you state, in a "garbled form." The 



whole " number" abounds also with typo- 
graphical errors. That you may not doubt 
then the master-hand's total freedom of 
responsibility for this botchery, I refer you 
to the ordinary, neat appearance of Bizarre, 
a few of the preceding numbers of which I 
send you by way of contrast. The very publi- 
cation itself of your poem, in your own city, 
and in a paper with an almost exclusive Phila- 
delphia circulation, and too, among that 
excellent society in which you would be 
most likely to meet it — as, you see, you 
have straightway done — contains I should 
imagine sufficient internal evidence that I 
could not have been so possessed as de- 
liberately to have sanctioned its publication. 
If I could have ever entertained the idea of 
doing so without your consent, the slightest 
glimmering of reason must have suggested 
that very issue which has conformably sur- 
vened. You see I lay no stress upon any 
claims of my own to credit upon my mere 
statement, but address to you an argument, 
the force of which, I think you will acknow- 
ledge. Nor do I assign as cause my own 
conceptions of honor in regard to any dispo- 
sition of a MS. confided as this had been by 
you in my hands, for, in your demand 
whether your poem was sold to Bizarre, 
have I not cause to consider my feelipgs 
outraged ? May I ask you to explain how 
you were justified in propounding so bold an 
hypothesis? Though it is far from incum- 
bent upon me, I will state that such a con- 
jecture is so wide of the truth, that my whole 
editorial services to Bizarre are rendered 
entirely in a spirit of dilettanteism. 

You very naturally inquire now why I 
did not consider it my duty immediately on 
Monday, to apprise you of all these facts, 
and this is a matter equally susceptible of 
explanation. Upon inquiry I found that 
about the first half of Saturday's edition 
had been printed on the usual white quality 
of paper, the supply of which then becoming 
exhausted, an interior article (I speak com- 
mercially) had been carelessly adopted to 
complete the regular edition. Every one of 
the better copies had been mailed, or dis- 
tributed in Pniladelphia, on Saturday, and 
being too deeply mortified at the appear- 
ance of the only ones left on hand that I 
could submit to you, I had given the carrier 
directions to recover, if possible, from some 
of the subscribers a few decent copies, to 
send to you with an explanatory letter. 
Having failed to obtain these, I was about 
making up such a parcel as I best could for 
you yesterday morning, when I i^eceived 
your note, the nature, and style of which 
required a somewhat periphrastic reply, 
which my ever recurring business duties 
have precluded me from rendering to you at 
an earlier hour than the present. The half- 
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a-dozen copies I send you have the trifling 
advantage of white covers — in other respecte 
they are as badly printed as the worst. 

If I can make you any amends for this 
mischance, whether by apology in the 
columns of Bizarre for its publication, or by 
giving you in the same public manner the 
credit of its authorship, or otherwise^ be 
assured that I will concede with alacrity to 
any proposition you may be pleased to 
signify to me. 

I am, dear madam, 
your very sincere friend, 
and most obedient servant, 

To Mrs. Bache. . 

Letter no. hi. 

Received April \st The copies o/* Bizarre 
sent with Letter No. II. being returned with 
this letter. 

[Mrs. Anna Bache to the Editor.] 
Philadelphia, March 31st, 1854. 
To Mr. . 

Sir — For the affront offered to me in leav- 
ing the MS. confided to your keeping, (on 
the express condition that it should be seen 
by no one but yourself,) exposed in an open 
drawer, you can offer me no reparation ; nor 
can I readily calculate the amount of pecu- 
niary injury done to me by the surreptitious 
publication of the poem, intended as the 
leading article of a book, for which I had 
reason to expect an extensive sale. The 
price I should have received for "Chess 
"Warship," had I sold it singly, is fifty dol- 
lars, and that sum at least, f am entitled to 
claim from you. Also, a republication of 
" Chess Worship*' in Bizarre, in better type^ 
with an explanation, crediting the authorship 
to me ; and I think I should receive a writ- 
ten apology from the person who purloined 
the MS. irom your drawer. 

Anna Bache. 



letter no. IV. 
[The Editor to Mrs. Anna Bache.] 
Philadelphia, April 1st, 1854. 
Madam — Enclosed I send you my check 
for Fifty Dollars, being the price of your 
poem, entitled " Chess Worship," as fixed 
by you in your letter of March 31st. 
I am, madam, 

your obedient servant, 
To Mrs. Bache. . 

The lady's requisitions, as embodied in 
Letter No. III. may then be capitulated as 
follows: — I. The payment of Fifty Dollars, 
the price at which she estimates its value. 
II. A republication of "Chess Worship*' 
upon better type. III. An explanation to 
the public of the manner in which it made 
its appearance. IV. The announcement of 
the name of the author. V. A written 



apology from our printer and majordomo for 
purloining the MS. 

It will appear by the foregoing corres- 
pondence that we have yielded to all of the 
lady's requirements with the exception of 
those contained in Articles II. and V. of 
the capitulation. As to these requests, we 
think that the public will bear us out in 
saying, that the lady can hardly be justified 
in insisting upon them: — As to that con- 
tained in Article II: First. Because we 
have no better type. Secondly. Because 
however excellent the poem may be to the 
initiated, its reception, by that class of our 
readers with whom we have been imme- 
diately brought into contact, was not suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic to call for an encore. 
Our own personal feelings and interests we 
are willing to sacrifice — ^we cannot take 
liberties with the patience of our readers. 

With regard to the final request, compre- 
hended in Article V : Though purloin was 
hardly a fair word to describe the act of the 
printer, we still submitted to his better na- 
ture the propriety of making the apology de- 
manded, but he obstinately and unfeelingly 
refused. We only regrtet that there is no 
law to compel him. 

We think then we may safely say that, to 
the extent of our power, the lidy's utmost 
requests have been complied with, and we 
trust that she will now acknowledge that we 
have done her justice. 

"l'honnbur veut du sano." 

The age of chivalry is gone— tiiat of 
practical wisdom, shrewd common sense, 
and enlightened philanthropy has succeeded, 
and (to the glory of Europe) a mischievous 
absurdity is exploded for ever. Never, 
never more shall we behold that abject 
servility to rank and station, that tyrannical 
subjugation of sex and condition, that en- 
thralment of the heart which suppressed 
beneath the bonds of feudal servitude the 
exalted spirit of freedom. The costly pomp 
of idle pageantry, wrung from the thrift and 
industry of nations, the nurse of privileged 
classes, of narrow prejudices and blind 
fanaticism is gone. It is ^one, that perver- 
sity of principle, that mistaken sense of 
honour, which magnified every fancied affront 
into a stain that could only be washed out 
by the blood of the offender, which stifled all 
moral courage while it stimulated ferocity, 
which suffered to languish in obscurity the 
humble merit it never deigned to touch, and 
under which vice itself, disguised in the 
trappings of grandeur, escaped with im- 
punity. 

Nevertheless we still meet with the term 
occasionally in some of our exchanges ; and 
we shrewdly suspect that the principle is 
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not yet entirely gone, but has only found a 
more congenial ^ome, nearer the sun, be- 
tween certain parallels of latitude on this 
side of the Atlantic. When we read a grave 
state paper couched in the language which 
Mr. James, the novelist, puts in the mouths 
of his heroes of romance, and see the gover- 
nor of a redoubtable state in his annual 
message to the assembled legislature, declare 
himseu ready to obey their " high behests'^ 
— can we doubt the disposition to revive 
this obsolescent spirit, or suppose for a 
moment that Don Quixote had ever been 
written? 

To be sure, the word is generally printed 
with quotation marks — ^a sly innuendo, as 
much as to say * " chivalry,'' so called,' or 
pseudo-chivalry — but this is sufficient to sub- 
stantiate the existence of somewhat that 
passes current under that name — ^a deriva- 
tive -whose etymon (as every body knows) is 
chevcU — a horse. Whence we can easily 
perceive how the language of the " chival- 
ric" naturally has a strong savour of the 
turf, and assimilates kindly with the slang 
of Tattersall's, or the "chaff" at New- 
market. 
I "Almost an "affair of honour," which 
I recently sprang out of one of many similar 
I interchanges of parliamentary courtesies in 
the Wittenorgemote (meeting of wise men), 
of a great country sufficiently proves our 
theory. 

Amadis of Gaul would have thrown down 
his gauntlet, in consimili casuj as a chal- 
lenge to mortal combat. But the Hon. 
gentleman from Nebraska, by the simple 
use of two plain Saxon monosylables of 
unmistakable import, like the " dummer 
jungen" of the Grerman student, flings de- 
fiance in the teeth of his adversary. 

After the manner of Touchstone's classi- 
fication, we proceed more clearly to define 
the different forms of giving the lie as 
practised in an august body of legislators, 
the present session of which has been par- 
ticularly fruitful of brilliant examples. 

First, there is the lie inferential, or by 
implication — as when the Hon. gentleman 
from Kansas rises in his place and says, 
" whosoever makes such or such an assertion 
declares that which is false." The infer- 
ence is, that the member from Sonora who 
has just taken his seat, is not a man of his 
word. 

Next oomes the lie conditional, or coupled 
with a condition, which, admitted, im- 
peaches at once the veracity of the party to 
whom the premise applies, as thus : — 

The Hon. gentleman from Sonora — "K 
the gentleman from Utah says he saw such 
a statement — " 
Hon. gentleman from Utah (rising hastily) 



— " I said I believe I saw such a state- 
ment." 

Hon. gentleman from Sonora — "If the 
gentleman says he believes he saw the 
statement, I tell him that I don't believe 
that he believes, &c." 

Then follows the lie direct (this occurs 
also in the Touchstone enumeration) — it is 
properly applied in the second person, and 
usually meets with the retort of a tu quoqae, 
if nothing more. 

Last of all comes the lie " in the throat" 
— the culminating point and capped climax 
of verbal provocatives. This intensitive, 
drawn from the old play books, naturally 
brings about a dramatic termination that 
calls for the immediate intervention of 
friends, and "an amicable adjustment of 
the difficulty." Such, we are happy to see, 
has been the case in a late * very pretty 
quarrel as it stood,' which exhibited m its 
newest aspect one of the various phases of 
modern " chivalry." 

What has long been a desideratum (we 
speak as a member of the legal protes- 
sion), is a codification of the "laws of 
honour." 



DRAMATIC CRITIQUE. 

The friends of the legitimate drama have 
never, within our recollection, had more just 
cause to congratulate themselves ^han during 
the past fortnight. During this period, no 
less than three sterling pieces, oi the very 
highest order of merit, but which were 
erroneously supposed to be obsolete in their 
ideas, antiquated in their language, or so 
embarrassed in their incidents as to be inca- 
pable of giving satisfaction to the public at 
the present age, have been brought forward 
by as many managers in generous competi- 
tion, each in satisfactory style, and each 
drawing crowded and delighted audiences. 
The Jealous Wife, Love for iSve, and the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, it is true, are all of 
the first class of theatrical compositions, 
but for a long time it seems to have been 
taken for granted, in this country at least, 
that they were only adapted for the days 
gone by — that they were now closet-plays 
merely. Experience has proved the falsity 
of this theory. 

To begin then, like charity, at home. 
(The Hypocrite, as brought out at the Arch 
Street Tneatre, we have already noticed.) 
The same management have since produced, 
to crowded houses, Colman's sterling comedy 
of the Jealous Wife. In this piece we 
would especially commend in their respec- 
tive characters, Messrs. Wheatley, Drew and 
Thayer, and Miss Kinlock. We were better 
pleased with the latter as Lady Freelove, 
than in any other part we have seen her 
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assume. There was not a bit of herself 
visible in the whole performance ; she was 
thoroughly and naturally the /a(?c, frivolous, 
hollow-hearted fine woman of fashion. In 
some of the parts, we thought there was 
rather a disposition to over-do the thing — to 
tear a passion to tatters — a very great de- 
fect in scenes like some of those of the 
Jealous "Wife. But, it seems to us, this is a 
rare fault now-a-days, when actors are so 
much less apt to go too far than to stop too 
short. A wooden, sticky, cold-blooded 
dawdler on the stage is our abhorrence. 
One thing more we must notice. In the 
representation, Lord Trinket's part is cut, so 
that the soliloquy in which his real designs 
towards Miss Russett are declared, is left 
out. Now this is all wrong; without it. 
Lord Trinket's conduct is inexplicable to 
the spectator. He must stand confessed a 
genuine scoundrel, ere it can be expected 
we should rejoice in his disgrace aild defeat. 
It is not enough that the man is a fop, to 
ensure him our ill-will, unless we are wil- 
ling to give it from motives that Colman 
would never have wished to excite. Charles 
Oakley is a bit of a sot — and of rather bad- 
dish temper — yet we are forbidden to des- 
Sise him on the score of mere manners. 
To, Lord Trinket's soliloquy should be 
restored. And if honest Captain O'Cutter 
will pardon the suggestion, we would hint 
that topboots are not a part of the usual 
costume of a sea-captain. 

Love for Love, by Mr. Congreve, was brought 
out lately, for the first time in many years, at 
Wallack's Theatre in New York. We believe 
that about ten years ago it had a short run 
in New York or Boston, but the details of 
this circumstance have utterly escaped our 
recollection. Certain it is, that it has never 
before been given so successfully as now on 
this side of the Atlantic, and probably never 
upon the other. The scenery, costuming, 
&c., are prepared with the greatest fidelity 
to truth in the design, and with unwonted 
luxury and skill in the execution : in fact, 
as the bill-stickers would say, it is gotten up 
** regardless of expense." And the cast of 
the characters is as follows : Sir S. Legend, 
Mr. Blake; Valentine, Mr. Lester; Ben, 
Mr. Brougham; Tattle, Mr. "Walcot; Fore- 
sight, Mr. Thompson; Scandal, Mr. Dyott; 
Angelica, Mrs. Hoey;, Mrs. Foresight, Mrs. 
Cramer ; Mrs. Frail, Mrs. Broudham ; Miss 
Prune, Mrs, Stephens. 

It would be superfluous to say a single 
word in commendation of the wit so un- 
sparingly strewed by this author through 
ail his comedies, ana in none with a more 
bounteous hand than in this. Even himself 
(except, perhaps, in the Way of the World) 
has never written anything to surpass it. 
As Mr. Macauley says, the very valets and 



femmes de chamhre of Congreve speak more 
real wit than could be found in the whole 
Hotel de Rambouillet. This constitutes, in 
fact, one of the chief stumbling blocks in 
our author's way, and may, perhaps, be in 
part the cause of Love for Love being so sel- 
dom produced, and of his other comedies' 
(the Old Bachelor, the Double Dealer, etc.) 
total banishment from the stage ; as well as, 
to a great extent, the scanty justice meeted 
out to those of his imitator and successor, 
Sheridan. Where can a company be found 
to fairly represent a play, every part of 
which demands a first rate performer? 
Occasionally, it is true, wind and tide con- 
cur, and then we have such a treat as Mr. 
Wallack has lately afforded us. 

" Congreve's style," says Mr. Hazlitt, " is 
inimitable, nay, perfect. It is the highest 
model of comic dialogue. Every sentence is 
replete with sense and satire, conveyed in 
the most polished and pointed terms. Every 
page presents a shower of pointed conceits, 
a tissue of epigrams in prose, is a new 
triuipph of wit, a new conquest over dull- 
ness. The fire of artful raillery is nowhere 
else so well kept up. This style, which he 
was almost the first to introduce, and which 
he carried to the utmost pitch of classical 
refinement, reminds one exactly of Collin's 
description of wit as opposed to humour, 

< Whose jewels in his crisped lialr 
Are placed each other's light to share.' " 

In the representation of Love for Love at 
Wallack's Theatre, Mr. Blake as Sir Samp- 
son, Mr. Lester as Valentine, Mr. Thomp- 
son as Foresight, Mrs. Stephens as Miss 
Prue, and Mrs. Cramer as Mrs. Foresight, 
were capital. Ungallant as it may seem, 
we are forced to yield the palm in this piece 
to the male performers over the ladies. 
Aneelica (Mrs. Hoey) exhibited careful 
study ; but, to our thinking, she was a little 
too cold and formal. This character is one 
of coquettish vivacity, and should be so 
rendered. Tattle ana Scandal were rather 
coldly given ; Mr. Jeremy struck us as too 
pert and forward in his manner of speaking; 
Mrs. Frail was represented by a lady of 
great cleverness, but too bulky for the part 
allotted to her in this piece. Mr. Brougham 
as Ben, was one of the most attractive 
features of the play.^ He was perfect in his 
part, according to his idea of it, and his con- 
ception is not only a vivid but an agreeable 
one — ^the only question in our mind is, 
whether it is not different from the author's 
intent. To us, Congreve's Ben seems a 
surly, hoarservoiced, narrow-minded sailor, 
grumbling and discontented on every occa- 
sion, save only when the tender passion 
comes in to soothe his " savage breast ;" 
and even then, it is hb vanity that is 
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interested and not a pore affection. See 
how readily he is imposed upon by a few 
honied words from Mrs. Frail, and how 
bmtally he "turns a^in and rends her'' 
when she scorns his suit. But Mr. 
Brougham makes of this " surly sea-mon- 
ster*' an honest, free-spoken, open-hearted 
sailor ; who, after acquiescing voluntarily in 
Sir Sampson's hateful plot to swindle his 
elder brother Talentine out of his patrimony 
— a business, in which Ben himself was to 
be the whole pecuniary gainer — turns about, 
the instant the scheme falls through as it is 
on the moment of execution, ana heartily 
congratulates the very brother whom he had 
all along hitherto been seeking to triumph 
over and wrong. This we take to be a 
mistake of Mr. Brougham's ; nevertheless, he 
plays his part with so much fire and excel- 
lence, that we are unwilling to assume even 
the airof censure. The part of Foresight ought 
to be a very satisfactory one to Mr. Thomp- 
son, when he contemplates the success he 
has attained in it, and reflects that it was a 
leading character of the great Munden's. 
Sir Sampson's figure of body, according to 
Mr. Blake, suits so well with the tyrannous, 
overweening, arrogant " habit of his soul" 
as to command our especial commendation. 
We may mention here that in preparing 
this piece for representation, many judicious 
" cuts" have been made. The famous bed- 
room passage between Tattle and Miss 
Prue, and the bodkin discourse are wisely 
omitted. 

At Burton's Theatre in New York, the 
Midsummer Night's Dream has had a 
capital run. We subjoin the "bill of par- 
ticulars," but our limits will not permit us 
to dwell as long as we could wish upon its 
detailed merits: — Theseus, Mr. Fisher; 
Egeus, Mr. Moore; Lysander, Mr. Jordan; 
Demetrius, Mr. Norton ; Philostrate, Mr. 
, Levere ; Nick Bottom, Mr. Burton ; Quince, 
Mr. Radcliffe; Flute, Mr. Johnston ; Snout, 
Mr. Andrews; Oberon, Miss Raymond; 
Titania, Mrs. Burton; Hippolyta, Mrs. 
Cooke ; Hermia, Mrs. Hough ; Helena, Mrs. 
Buckland. As in Love for Love, the 
scenery, costumes, Ac, of this piece were 
handsome and appropriate in an eminent 
degree (though, in point of scenery, the 
same piece is proHuced at the Broadway 
Theatre in equal, if not superior style), but, 
unlike Love for Love, the women actors in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream are capital 
in their places. Mrs. Cooke, as the " Hyp- 

e^lita," Mrs. Buckland (Kate Home), as 
elena, and Miss Raymond, as Oberon, are 
excellent. And Hermia is well played by a 
very pretty woman, Mrs. Hough, who may 
be well excused for not being blind to the 
charms of the face her glass presents her 
every morning of her life, let alone the 



other times of the day. She makes a very 
good Hermia, and if, in addition, she com- 
forts us with the prospect of a very pretty 
face and figure, of expressive features and of 
a pair of neatly turned, soft falling, white 
shoulders, how much more thankful ought 
we to be for the providence. Beauty is, of 
all ^ngs, " an excellent thing in woman" 
when that woman has to seek for the public 
approbation. It seems positively ungallant 
to think even of a voung and pretty girl 
what we would unhesitatingly blurt out 
against any ugly old witch, and therefore 
we are always glad to see a pretty woman 
on the stage — -she is sure to make the 
audience so contented. 

If to her share some human errors fall — 
Look at her face, and youll forgive them all. 

As Bottom the Weaver — ^a part in which 
even Liston failed — Mr. Burton is very suc- 
cessful. The mock-play of Pyramus and 
Thisbe is very well done by his " hempen 
homespuns" — his Athenian fellow-mechani- 
cals. Quite a ludicrous scene occurred, by 
the way, at one of the representations, in 
consequence of the appearance of a second 
dog upon the stage at the moment when 
Moon, with his lantern, bush and dog, pre- 
sented themselves. The exchange of civili- 
ties between the two canine brethren, though 
not " down in the bills," was very absurd 
and amusinff. 

We may dismiss the other characters in a 
lump, by saying, with great justice, that 
they were all well done ; a thing so unusual 
as to induce us to regard it as a very great 
compliment to Mr. Burton's troupe. But 
the charming little fairies were really so win- 
ning, so pretty, and so graceful, as to render 
us eager to specially proclaim their merits. 
Many of them were the nicest, happiest- 
faced little girls of ten or twelve yeart of 
age that can be imagined. By employing 
children of superior sprightliness and in- 
ferior size to perform the fairy parts, Mr. 
Burton has removed one of the chief dif- 
ficulties that have hitherto attended the 
representation of A Midsummer Night^s 
Dream. 



FELLICO AND SALVOTTI. 

About thirty years ago, Signer Salvotti 
made himself hateful to all Italy by con- 
demning Silvio Pellico and many others to 
terrible punishments for certain political 
offences. At the very moment Silvio Pellico 
was appearing before a higher tribunal, the 
son or Salvotti was being condemned to 
twenty years imprisonment, and hard labor, 
by his rather's friends and colleagues, for a 
similar political offence, during the inde- 
pendence of Italy. 
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WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 



The " novelty*' of the week has been the 
reproduction of the old favorite ballet 
of *' Giselle/' A constant frequenter of 
the Walnut Street Theatre, vdll begin to 
believe in the truth of the theory, that we 
live in cycles — and that the "novelties" 
which bring a troubled feeling to the mind 
as things which have been experienced 
before, though, of course they could not, 
are simply a reproduction of events which 
happened to us ma previous state of exist- 
ence — ^probably far in the Antediluvian Era. 
And upon our faith in this theory, and the 
additional authority of some fossil remains 
of a gauze dress, and a pair of worn out 
skeleton legs having been found in the 
third stratum of the primary formation of 
this establishment, we are willing to risk 
the assertion that three hundred thousand 
years previously, the same piece was brought 
out at the same place ; that we saw it — ^and 
that as Mr. Pepys says of his visit to the 
Play-house to see Mistress Nell Gwynn, 
" we liked it mo." 

The ballet, as a composition, is one of the 
most beautiful known to the stage. It is 
eminently delicate and poetical in its con- 
ception, and to be given well, reauires the 
highest order of talents, not only in the 
prmcipal parts, but in the coryphees, and in 
the orchestra. We are not prepared to say 
that any of these requisites are- complied 
with. M'lle Mathias has to bear the 
whole burden of the piece and performs, as 
she always does, creditably. But this ballet 
was not written for the school to which she 
belongs. Perhaps, however, we should 
judge otherwise if we saw her in it properly 
supported. But M'lle Blangy had previous- 
ly made the Giselle as much her own pecu- 
liar ground in America, as we believe 
M'lle Mathias to have made "Bella, La 
Paquerette" her own. The leaving out of 
of ** the shadow dance," we might also add, 
is about as trifling an omission as would 
be that of Hamlet m the play of the same 
name. 

On Wednesday evening the Ravels appear- 
ed in a pleasant little pantomine, entitled 
" Jeannette and Jeannot," and on Thursday 
in a very extraordinary composition, called 
" Kim-Ka, or the adventures of an Aero- 
naut." Upon the latter evening " Giselle" 
was omitted and " Une Fite Dansani^' sub- 
stituted, in which M'lle Mathias danced the 
Oracovienney and the Bolero — the national 
Spanish dance, and we think the chef 
d/asuvre of the fair danseuse: upon consid- 
eration, however, our thoughts are divided 
upon it and the Madrillenne, In these de- 
lirious dances M'lle Mathias is in her true 
sphere, and they are decidedly the best cal- 



culated to strike the universal tastes and 
passions. They also afford the best possible 
opportunity for dress and every sort of per- 
sonal embellishment ; and none could prac- 
tice these arts with more refinement or ele- 
gance than Yr^a Mathias. Few either seem 
to have snch an extent of appointments and 
resources as she: the close observer must 
have remarked her graceful and ever-varying 
toilette^ the richness and newness of her 
satins and watered silks, ^the freshness of 
her velvet bodices, the purity of her tiny 
slippers, the delicate laces and embroideries 
of her skirts, and Yiqt pendants y now blazing 
with diamonds, then with emeralds, th^n 
with rubies. Nor should we in this enu- 
meration omit to mention the exquisite 
taste displayed in her coiffures: they are 
well worth the studious consideration of the 
ladies in the boxes. Nature, it must be con- 
fessed, however, assists Yr^a bountifully in 
this portion of her decoration. 

By all means let M'lle Mathias choose the 
joyous, exhilirating, quick-moiioned Bohool 
of her art. 



NATIONAL AMPHITHXATRB. 

" The Wizard of the Wave," with Mr. J. 
R. Scott in the character of Captain Falkner, 
was brought out last Monday evening for the 
first time, before a large and admiring audi- 
ence. We learn that for 200 successive nights 
Mr. Scott played this, his original character, 
before crowded audiences in the Bowery 
Theatre. By such practice does the actor be- 
come perfect in his part. Mr. Cony the en- 
terprising Stage Manager of the National, 
who has superintended and produced this 
piece, deserves credit for the manner it is 
put on the stage; his activity and energy are 
imparted to those around him, and the pieces 
he produces are carefully and well repre- 
sented. 

In addition to the " Wizard of the Waye/' 
the fascinating M'lle Marie witches the au- 
dience vfith her horsemanship. The thorough- 
bred dancing horse Tammany, introduced by 
Mr. Levi J. North, is a 'splendid' animal, and 
adds another attraction to the Acts of the 
Circle. 



A DUTIFUL HUSBAND. 

A letter, now before us, from a French 
gentleman to his wife, dated June 15, 1744, 
concludes thus : 

''Ton tres humble, obeissant serviteur, 
amy et epoux, T M ." 

Thy very humble, obedient servant, friend 
and husband, T M . 

How many husbands might thus conclude 
their letters ; how few toouW. 
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BIZAHRE. 

AN 0:R3:aiNAL. literary, GA2KTT£U 



PART a. 



PHILADELPHIA, APKIL FliTEENTH. 



TBAR 1854:. 



I- A VIE KT L.A MORTv 

FitrUBtt^ Syloain, {SOmin Haridud^ 

A p«lDe, cteptiis une«ni»le, 

]>aphn6, Dap^nis, 
^Soufl I'heHreux joug de iT&ymfin^ 

Etatont unis. 
AtteBdant l'h«ar« d'etre iadre^ 

D^ji daphc6 
^Pidsalt le trotiflseau B6c^si^ir« 

Au «<HXT«SMI-ll6. 

Pour Am eafttDt, 
^phms, bero6 j>ar r«8p6ranc«i 

AUaitcgsasLt: 
EBcore plus heureto ^ae eon p^r* 

Simpte pMteur, 
«i c'est «n ffls, je Teiuc «n fair* 

<f n labei£r«ur. ' 

^'alfl^Mtot r«spok ii0ii8t»a&g>ort«4 

Cest va b^sdn. 
^ mallKur est h n6t*« por*>, . 

0» le oroit loin^ 
&61asl u»e fidyre br^ante 

l^appel'dpom; 
iJans ses veines le sliB^ ferments 4 

Daphn^ I Qi»ds cevps! 

Oh 1 qiMUe cl^diiraate inla«e 

Offr^nttovBtteux) ' 

Oa trouTer uft kneiltovir Bi^nag« 

Pltia BkaUiexireiix ? 
t>ap]ui4 se trouve yw^ ana m^ 

AuttSmefuBtaiit, 
iBt son cher ^ux se yoU p^re 

£n elpirank 

)>ap]ml9, atteintiia eotkp ^une8le> 

y«ttt^ i grands eris^ 
^or 1« wnl tDBCUnt qui loi reiftt, 

Yeut Toir 0t>n fU» : . v . 
tFient ttia place aupr^ d» ma femme) 

jSoidtnonUvnt 
Aita ee baiser, prtoda ntoii ame) \ 

]?oiir raimer bien. 

Bn disant ees mots, il enibrasBi 

Soft premier ni ; 
D'uii bnu d^Mlattt il VetHaee^ 

P&tttreDaphn^r 
Derttiir gage d4 sft tefldHsM f 

Sapbidsn'flsftphu. » i . 
QoelB eo^ptB appMndnnit U a«tMW«) 



X-IFE AND DEATHw 

^f^kaXedfi-am^^Fre^ of SOmm Mwrichol. 

il yt«ar "bad itoaro^j ffed, 

Since ©ai^H6,Dftj^,^ . 
in Hym«n'B bands i^iwe w^^ 

Bare ofhapi^ioda. 
In hopfes to be a motiter soooj 
♦ Dftpbni^, %xAU wild 

With joy, tiw tiny wardrobe spu'ft, 
To (ilothe her <^ild. 

i6ero^T^gie)>fer a tlhotisatoa acbfeitfes, 

«'6rhf8<^l^ad's«ake, 
•D^D^ iifll'd in Hope^ swiM^t dj^a&A 

l%ii8 to Daphft^ spak« : 
''^More bl««sM than hfe feth^A &<^ 

A {^epherd plain, 
if he's a bOy, a farmer's i^te 

fiTeahak attain." 

fey Hope trto8pttrte<l^ Wgh we soar:"- 
WeneedtbSspb^P. 
» ^isfoitnne is at our door-^ 

'If is thought aftixi 

. '^«al » &f?er*B tioiened 

I*^ ©ajAnfa iOw, 

And in irfs y^ns i&e blood ftrtirtntft 
Howhftpdtbebloww 

^lie scewfe, both oflter of despair, 
None Scan (express I 

Vrhere tod *> truly matth*d Vi J)ait^ 

In suoii disiaressf 
WMow iurt mother Un^i finds 

At x>nc« sIm's tftmte i 
And Di«)hnls, terria fttfaei^ piMd 

(M his death l^ed. 

i>aphids> in aglpnlring dsfeat^ 

With jpJttcii^ moan, 
^^wnwuiis, belfort he yi^a Mg breatfe^ ' 

To Melds »on. 

« M:^ tie «> Daphnfi be> tod live 
Myfli««toffllt 
With tills W kiss, Biy iotd reoeiyd 
TolOTtittrIre** 

fee kissed She ehiia^emWed it^ ibrni 

Tfenderfy; 
fenciroled thee with tremblMg tori, 

Poor Daphne I 
Last token of hin ten^ferhess I 

Baphn^ Is dead. . . i 
Wliat heeit h48 learned U»iM4's <i^t^« 
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ORSON A PARIS^ 



CHAPfER I. 
•♦Xh I theft Khd t&ere was finning io and fro.'* 

Tell an EDglishman that tbe small island 
of Britain is not the first country in the 
world, aficf, if he boasts the true fervor of 
an emphatic Ball, you will probably be 
called a ** damnationed ass." Ml a French- 
man that te plauant pafs de- la France, as 
Marie Stuart apostrophised it,- is not the first 
'country in this world or in any other, and 
he will rfirug himsetf into a fine firetizy, in- 
forming you all the while that it is an act of 
condescetksion oti the part of a PiEirisian to 
exchange his home for Heaven. But inti- 
mate to an American that it is possible to 
inhabit a country as great and grand as his 
own, and — if he is of the calibre of my hero-— 
you will most likely refrain in future ; you 
mar conceive that a horse kicked yotf. 

Weptune assigned me Mr. Oitsoi^ Lynch 
for a state-room \partner on a Toyage from 
New York to Hatre. It was after twelve, 
the first night out, when I had cuddled my- 
self in execrable sensations and the mouldfy 
blankets of the upper berth, that my mate in 
misery made his first appearance — like a 
Satyr fresh " staringtfrom the woods," and 
tossing his Hircynian head. A single leather 
bag, in a highly washed condition, con- 
taining a few changes of linen, and nearly 
bursting with its rank freight of ^honey- 
dew" and plantaijon segars, waa the sum- 
total of his travelling effects. For a moment 
he stood mooning at everything around, after 
which he blew his sonorous nose like a trom- 
bone, and proceeded to squirt a jet of to- 
bacco juice with the violence of a gardeu 
hose against the opposite walL A short 
shaggy dog^ intensely perfiimed with salt 
water, and to all appearance arrayed in a 
coat of the same material as his master's, 
shot between the latter's legs, and leapt 
blithely in his berth. 

"The devil!" thought I. 

" Ha-ar you, sir?" inquired Orson, with a 
patronizing growl ; at the same time crouch- 
ing his more than fathom form into a more 
convenient relation to the dimensions of our 
den, 

** ^," siehed I, trying to make 

an affirmative noise from beneath the pillow, 
whither my fastidious nose had slunk in a 
last effort to xopress the rising gorge incited 
by the combined aroma of strong whiskey, 
strong segars, and strong dog. 

•* Whoop I" howled he, letting off a louA 
oath as a moderate barrel-full of water 
surged through the broken port-hole down 



his nape, ])eTme8tiiij^ the very ttecks and 
heels of his boots in its in^petuo^s dis- 
cAiarge — **'! say, old torpid thar, the* Missis- 
sipprs risin' ; youll feel directly like a grizzly 
bar wakin' up in a crevasse, with his tail 
fast to a sna^. Thar aint uare a tr^e* about, 
whar Snaffle an' I ken roost till the freshet's 
over, so I 'spos* we'll jest have to take it out 
under the bank here while you're snoozin' 
overhead. But I don't know about that 
neither ; I calculate you were d— d clear o' 
stowin' yourself ^o low down in the muck, 
war'nt you % An' I can't exactly see why 
you should have all the upper crust o' the 
pie, when thar's only one o' you and thar's 
two of us — me an' Snaffle — so beggin' your 

Eardon, you'll* agree that its no more'n good 
reedm' to toss up about the choice o' that 
dry crib. I'^m your man^ sir ; III take you 
at loor poker, or old sledge, ifyou prefer, an' 
stand tne whiskey as long, as the ^me lasts. 
I reckon that's fair—hey 2" 

Between grief and nausea my utterance 
was stBl unmanageable. I would fain have 
represented in a conoiliatory tone to him 
whom the Gods had sent as sharer of my 
vicissitudes, that my trtle to the dry crib 
was founded in fair purchase as well as in 
occupancy. Policy rather than sympathy, 
whisperea the propriety of instituting iriena- 
ly relationsi with an unknown savage, whose 
ill-will, if rashly evoked, jnight possibly 
doom me to a series of bedevilled nights and 
days. So, projecting my ghastly counte- 
nance over tnl narrow ledge, I prepared for 
a desperate endeavor at propitiation ; while 
"Mississippi" was already, acting on his 
idea; far gone in a hunt throagh the intri- 
cacies of his carpet-bag after a pack of cards. 
Already had Orson laid hands upon the 
object of his search, when^ during » tremen- 
dous lurch, a trunk resembMng a small 
omnibus in size and shape (my prer^ious 
property), stole forth from its recess and 
rushed with the impetus of a battering ram 
between his long-stretched legs. 

The consequences were — impT^mis — the 
whiskey bottle was in fragments — a well- 
filled camphine lamp also catching the con- 
tagion of its broken heart. A fierce flame 
sprang up to the altitude where I lay, in its 
cruel ascent licking off to the scalp every 
love-lock that hitherto had ad<»-ned the 
unkempt cranium of Orsok Lynch. The 
greasy oards falling like dry. leaves, snp- 

?lied sad nutriment to the eonflagration. 
'he dog was all on fire. With a multiplex 
yell he started from his canine trance and 
began a swift stampede around his cell. 
Thick and fast flew curses from the lips of 
Mr. Ltnch when the door burst open and 
out flew Snaffle, stiU ablaze: shriek followed 
shriek throughout the long^ cabin as the 
lambent animal appeared and vanished — 
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like the quadruped hero of a German 
romance. For, at thirf weird apparition the 
sheeted figures of sea-sick humanity com- 
menced a resurrection from all sides. 
Night-gowned loveliness was knocked over 
by my colossal trunk, as it bulged heavily 
beyond my door into the wider arena of the 
ladies' drawing-room. F^^rtunately — moat 
fortunately — ^at this crisis a fresh cascade of 
salt-water gushed through the port-hole and 
laid low £ a trice both flatties and Mr. 
Lynch. ' 

When the inquisitive olowd, attired with 
the fig-leaf simplicity appropriate to the 
place and hour, nockM to the inquisition of 
the cause of so much terror, Orson was dis- 
covered to be prostrate amid his chamber 
gods. 'A sixteen-inch bowie-knife, which 
had graced his bosom during the day, was 
found— by what process I know not- 
plunged completely through the side of his 
berth, where it wedged vnth such tenacity, 
that the instrumentalitv of a chisel and 
hammer could hardly effect its release. An 
intolerably pungent attar., of which turpen- 
tine, burnt hair, burnt dog, burnt whiskey, 
burnt feathers, and fried cheese, were the 
principal ingredients, pervaded the apart- 
ment with its compound stren^h. Through 
the dense vapor I could occasionally discern 
the sheeted and spectral fieures present 
themselves and depart in double quick- tikne, 
as their noses secured a sniff of most exces- 
sive rankness. Few cared to gratify their 
curiosity at such a truly overpowering 
price. 

Slowly at length rose Orson from his 
trance ; his first token of existence being a 
nasal jexplosion, which Polyphemus might, 
have been proud of. "Whaf's my dorg — 
whar's Snaffle V* was his curt query. 

"My good sir,"" I expostulated, "to be 
plain with you, I trust your dog has jumped 
into the sea, for you most know that he is 
the cause of all these infernal /proceedings. 
Just now you. were proposing to play poker 
for choice of berths (Orson's face lit up); let 
me tell you it is quite unnecessary. 
Although I have every.r^ht to this berth, as 
it was assigned to m'e, and. though you have 
none at afl, I will consent to give up ,my 
claim, and exchange without arbitration of 
either poker or old sledge — but on one con- 
dition. Y'ou must positively give up at once 
all idea of quartering your dog in this room; 
an4 you must permit me to remain unmo- 
lested for the remainder of to-night. (Orson 
yawned like a lion with red distended jaws.) 
I will accept no compromise," I added, 
**and you will do well to close with my 
offer ; pai^i«ularly as there is every likeli-* 
hood tnat your dog is dead by this time, if 
fir« or salt water can kill him." 

"Snaffle diad!" rejoined Orson with an 



unearthly guffaw. " Wall, that's cool, ray- 
ther. I tml you, mister, that's a great pup, 
thai is. He's equal to a whole stack of wild 
cats, and a bale of coons. Fire and water ! 
I tell you, stranger, what it is; fire and 
water can't kill him — that's jest the fact. 
That pup, sir, has run through a bumin' 
perraine afore now — I don't deny he lost 
nis skin, but I ken let you know his beauty's 
more'n skin-deep. Take irn,y word, sir, the 
fire's not kindlea that's to burn him. That 
pup ken swim the Mississippi in a floodi an' 
bring down any coon in the state arterwards. 
And so you guess he's drownded, do you ? 
prehaps you'd like to make a small bet 
about it--spose you jest make it a dozen 
bottles o' whiskey. No? I'll stand you two 
to one, I fancy," concluded he, with a grin 
of astute ferocity. 

And so on. What to do with such a 
Choctaw I " Do you accept my proposition 
or not," I astfed, hoping to cut short the 
discjassion. 

" Faugh 1" exclaimed he, distorting every 
feature from his chin to the top of his huge 
singed head. "Stranger, the fact is, I 
should be afeared to brine Snaffle back to 
this ground jest now. He'd suspect thar 
was a 9kunk-huni a goin' on; an' — ^great \ 
Orockett! — he wonld'nt be fur out o' the 
way. I'll jest leave you alone in the funk 
fur the rest of to-night. Thar's acres of 
frolic overhead, an' I'll jest go see what I 
ken scare up. 1) — ^n your exclusiveness, 
stranger, an' good night." 

He did go — ^into a nocturnal bar-room, 
situated almost immediately above my 
aching head ^ where was gathered a choice 
company, consisting of three Germans, who 
celebrated their return toward faderland in 
discordant ditties — one Polish Jew, who 
talked treason and atheism — two New 
Yorkers, who talked dry goods — a bumpkin 
— some chocolate colored refugees, and two 
old "sea-dogs," who chewed pig-tail and 
lied till all was blue. These gentlemen, 
Mr. Lynch regaled through the small hours 
with a series of appalling stories ; of which, 
one about two niggers who murdered their 
overseer and packed him up in a barrel of 
salt-pork, figured with eminence. 

The honorable association of the "Screech 
Owls" dated its existence from that night. 

(To b© continued.) 



TRUE CHIVALRY. 

The first attempt, as is well known, to 
carry San Sebastian by storm failed, and the 
English retired from the w'alls, leaving at 
their feet nearly 600 of their dead and 
wounded companions. The affair is graphi- 
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oally described by Sir Richard Henegan, in 
his "Seven years campaigniDg in tiie renin- 
sula," II. 4o, who then goes on to say, " The 
trenches once regained, and the intelligence 
of our failure promulgated, our batteries re- 
opened a continuous and tremendous fire 
upon tiie fortress ; the very guns appearing 
to sympathize in the revenge we were taking 
for the events of the night. The grey dawn 
was just peeping through the eastern sky, 
and the surrounding objects beginning to 
emerge from shadowy perceptibility into the 
tangibiliW of their accustomed forms, when 
Colonel irazer, of the artillery, visited the 
twenty-4bur pounder battery, then actively 
employed agfunst the fortress. His eyes na- 
turally turned in the direction of the scene 
of the previous night's failure, and through 
the curling smoke that lightly wreathed 
through the morning air, he thought he per- 
ceived a figure on the summit of the breach. 
Again it was 'concealed by the thick flakes 
of smoke that followed the returning fire of 
the fortress; and a^ain, as the smoke* curled 
off into the blue air^ it assumed a more dis- 
tinct appearance. As the morning's light 
increased, the outline of the figure became 
clearly perceptible, and Col. IxaBer could 
then distinguish thd.t it was a French officer, 
making sundry telegraphic signals with his 
sword to the English batteries. The singu- 
larity of the circumstance caused Colonel 
Frazer to stop the firing ; which was respond- 
ed to by a similar cessation from the fortress, 
and an officer was despatched forthwith for 
an explanation of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, under the security that was offered 
by the continuance of the Frenchman's posi- 
tion on the breach, his sword pointed to the ] 
earth. 

"Under the walls of the fortress, and 
strewed along the strand, lay our wounded 
officers and soldiers. The shells from our 
batteries bursting over the walls of the 
fortress, fell upon these poor defenceless 
creatures, killing and wounding the already 
wounded, while the shots also rebounded 
from the walls among them. The spectacle 
of 80 much suffering was not to be endured 
even by their enemies, and a noble-spirited 
young French officer stepping forward to 
make known their distressing situation, 
sought the dan]^erous and conspicuous posi- 
tion on the breach, as the best means to ac- 
quaint us with the fatal effect of our own 
guns on our wounded countrymen. In con- 
sequence of this information, one hour's 
truce was agreed upon by the belligerents, 
and a very curious and interesting scene oc- 
cupied this short period. British and French 
soHiers were promisculously engaged in car- 
rying off the sufferers, and it was a subject 
for reflection to see the ease with which the 
F rench soldiers, each encumbered vrith the 



burthen of a wounded man, managed to 
ascend the same breach that so many had 
found to be impracticable. It is true ^at 
"broj^J daylight was now substituted for the 
cover of ni^t. The hour expired, the con- 
tending foes returned to their respective 
strongholds, and 4he guns recommenced 
their thundenng." 

S<»me months after, under the ey« of 
Wellingtcm, a second and successful assault, 
with terrible ciumage, was made. This 
young officer, with the survivors of the gar- 
rison, was made ^soner, but he was uncon- 
ditionally released by the English Com- 
mander. Through some strange oversight 
his name is not given by Henegan, whose 
book, we believe, is the only authority for 
this, the most interesting episode in the 
Peninsular campaigns. 



BY-aONE YEARS. 

There was & time when I could love, 
But ahl those days hare long fled bj; 

What once my tender heart wotdd more, 
Would scaroely now attract my eye. 

There was a time when I oonld riew, 
' With Ibndness every joy tihat pass'd ; 
Bat eren fhm I felt— I knew 
t Th09e boyish feelings could not last- 
No more than flowers could hope to bloom 

In beds of Winter's pallid snows ; 
When losing all their rich perfume. 

With eyery ehilling blast that blows. 

And nowperkapt I could recall, 
The brightest scenes of early years — 

But let them pass!— for 'mid them all, 
Are mingled some repentant tears. 
/ 

For e'en the joys ifhich I hare known, 

And sought so fondly to obtain ; 
When now they have forever flown, ^ 

I would not wish them back again. * 

I Farewell to every smile and tear 
That lighted up) or dimn'd my eye; 
Farewell to every by-gone year, 
Whose mournful miem'ry brings a sigh. 

— f . 

THE STUDY QF LANaUAQES. 

The relative value of the ancient and 
modern languages, considered not as valua- 
ble per sCf but as a means to an end, has of 
late excited a good deal of attention, and as 
a consequence provoked a good ^eal of dis- 
cussion. The mterest in this subject has 
undoubtedly been stimulated by adventi- 
tious circumstances — ^by the general diffu- 
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sian of education, and education of a h%her 
standard than formerly prevailed — by the 
constant and increasing intercourse with 
Europe, and by the presence among us of so 
many learned foreigners. These gentlemen 
have, in most insi^ces, escaped from me 
political storms, that convulsed their own 
countries, and sought an asylum in ours — 
bringing with th^oi little else but blighted 
prpsf eets and broken hopes. In the absence 
of other and congenial modes of employ- 
ment, they have, in great numbers, resorted 
to teaching. The &cilities* which are thus 
offered, in every town of any pr^iensions in 
-pomff of population, to acquire the modern 
faifiguages, combining with the other causes 
wh^h we have specified, hsL& led to a very 
general study of tneuL. 

We are very apt to depreciate acquire- 
ments that we do not possess, and magnify 
those that we do. Hence, with the modern 
languages entering into, ftnd forming so 
important a part of the present system of 
education, it has begun to be doubted- 
whether the old and consecrated course of 
study, is suited io the progression, and more 
enlightened ideas of modem times. It has 
begun to be doubted whether the study of 
the Greek and Latin, in any commensurate 
degree, repays the time which is commonly 
expended upon them. The subject is con- 
8i(]tered from this point of view : A living 
language possesses a great many advantages 
over a dead one. It opens the portals of a 
. contemporaneous literature, and at the same 
time is of vast swvioe in the practical duties 
of life. Now one or two modern languages 
can be acquired in a fourth part of the time 
that is usualjy • devoted to the Latin and 
Greek. These latter languages are not of 
daily and practical use. Whatever know- 
ledge is to be found in the Greek and Roman 
literatures, has been unlocked, and thrown 
wide • open to the contemplation of the 
student by well-executed translations. Why 
then expend time in the acquisition of these 
languages, when science and art, and the 
highest problems of philosophy and theology, 
are inviting our earnest and undivided 
investigation. 

This is one mode of viewing the subject, 
and we are inclined to believe, the prevail- 
ing mode. We have however, as yet, seen 
no full and satisfactory discussion of this 
fruitful theme. De Quincey, in the recent 
volume of his works, from the press of 
Ticknor & Co., containing his letters to a 
young man, has considered it, and with his 
usual brilliancy and discursiveness. But we 
might as yell attempt to transfix the 
shadows upon the wall, as to hold I>e 
Quincey to a rigid, and consecutive line of 
thought. His mind is acute, keenly per- 
ceptive, and stored with vast and various 



learning. But it moves in an eccentric 
orbit, and scorns all steady and equable 
motion. Whatever subject he touches, he 
irradiates, but it is by fitful and uncertain 
flashes. He does not let his light shine 
long enough to enable us to obtain a full 
and clear view of the wide domain of dis- 
cussion and speculation, over which he con- 
ducts us. 

In the letter from which we are about to 
quote, he professes to speak from reflection 
and a twenty years' ejiperience. We shall 
premise, however, before inviting attention 
to the extracts from De Quincey, that the 
usual argument in favor of the Greek and 
Roman languages, has been, that they 
were admirably adapted to fix the atten- 
tion of the student, that they offered that 
happy amount of resistance to his powers, 
which, tended gently, but surely to hard^i . 
them into consistence and vigor. I^ has 
never, we believe, been contended, that they 
were valuable solely from the knowledge * 
which was to be derived from them. If 
that were the ground upon which the study 
of the ancient classics was sought to be 
defended, it would prove wholly untenable. 
A sufficient answer would be, that the same 
knowledge could be acquired, and in a 
tithe of the time, througn the medium 4]f 
translations. But the vindicat^ion of that 
study has been placed upon higher ground. 
It is claimed that it imparts something 
more valuable iiian mere knowledge. That 
is not a plant which thrives only in 
distant lands and Hesperian ^rdens. It is 
at our feet, and the dull swain treads on it 
daily vnth his clouted shoon. But power is 
a different, and more important thing than 
mere acquisition, and that, it is contended, 
is the abundant and certain recompense of 
the study of Latin fuad Greek, The student 
is furnished with a capacity so trained and 
exercised that he readily assimilates, and 
makes his own, whatever branch of know- 
ledge invites his attention. And he who 
does not possess this power of assimila- 
tion, may be **deep versed in books" 
but he will remain " shallow in himself." 
If therefore this result is attainable more 
surely by the study of Gi*eek and Latin, no 
matter what amount of time and trouble is 
expended upon it, they are outweighed by 
tie benefit derived. But this is the exact 
problem, which has not yet received a 
satisfactory solution, "De Quincey ispf opin- 
ion that the Greek does impart intellectual 
vigor, but kow, he does not explain, nor does 
he stop to consider, wherein consists Its 
superiority in that particular, over other 
languages. 

With these preliminary observations, we 
shall now lay before the reader several 
extracts from De Quinqey, which especially 
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arrested our attention. It will be seen that 
he does not consider the study of any 
language, except the Greek, as ytdJiMepei* 
se. On the contrary, he regards it as a 
positive injury. After saying that a pro- 
fessed linguist, who has "a theory aad dis- 
tinct purposes,'' should " examine the struc- 
ture of as many languages as possible; 
gather as many thousand specimens as pos- 
sible into his hortus^ siccus/^ he observes : 
"But to you, who. have no suoh purposes, 
and whom I suppose to wish for languages 
simply as avenues to literature not other- 
wise accessible, I will frankly say — start 
from this principle— that the act of learning 
a language is in itself an evil ; and so frame 
your selection of languages, that the largest 
possible body of literature available for your 
purposes shall be laid open to you at the 

. least possible price of time and mental 
energy squandered in this direction. I say 

; this with some earnestness. For I will not 
conceal from vou, that one of the habits 
most unfavorable to the growth and sincere 
cult^re of the intellect in our day is the 
facility- with which men surrender them- 
selves to the barren and ungenial labor of 
language learning. Unless balanced by 
studies that give more exercise, more excite- 
ment, and more aliment to the faculties, I 
am convinced, by all I have observed, that 
this practice is the dry rot of the human 
mind." 

In all this we have no doubt of the cor- 
rectness, of Be Quincey's views. For, as he 
pertinently asks, " How should it be other- 
wise ? The act of learning a science,'' he 
says, ** is good, not only for the kn(|^wledge 
which results, but for the exercise which 
attends it ; the energies which the learner is 
obliged to put forth, are true intellectual 

energies; comparing, combining, 

distinguishing, generalizing, subdividing, 
acts of abstraction and evolution, of syn- 
thesis and analysis, until the most torpid 
minds are ventilated, and healthily excited 
by this introversion of the faculties upon 
themselves. But in the study of language," 
he continues, " (with an exception, however, 
to a certain extent, in favor of Latin and Greek 
which I shall notice hereafter,) nothing of 
all this can take place, and for one simple * 
reason — that all is arbitrary — wherever 
there is a law and system, wherever there is 
relation and correspondence of parts, the 
intellect will make ife way ; will interfuse 
amongst the dry bones, the blood and pulses 
of life, and create * a soul under the ribs of 
death.' But whatever is arbitrary and con- 
ventional, which' yields no reason why it 
should be this way rather than that, obey- 
ing no thpory or law, must by its lifeless 
forms, kill and mortify the action of the 
intellect." 



Upon the question of the yalue of the 
Greek apd Latin, considered apart from- the 
modem languages, De Quincey gives us no 
satisfactory disquisitiDn. He leads us to the 
|. temple, but the oracle utters no response. 
He tells us that it is not for knowledge, thfft 
Greek is worth learning, but for power. Yet 
he fails to answer the question which he 
propounds, ** of what value is this power ?" 
This question he wholly declines, and dis- 
misses the Greek literature with this sum- 
mary of its advantages — 1. * The potoer which 
it oners generally as a literature ; 2. The 
new phasis under which it presents the 
human mind ; the antique being the y)ther 
hemisphere, as it were, which, with our own, 
or Christian hemisphere, composes the ei^ti^ 
sphere of human intellectual energy." But 
why the student may not avail himself of 
these advantages, by means of translations, 
Mr. De Quincey has not thought proper to 
inform us. The Latin he esteems as of far 
less consequence than the Greek; and seems 
to value a knowledge of it chiefly as a key to 
unlock the treasures of knowledge which 
have been communicated in that language, 
and which otherwise would remain inaoces: 
sible to the student. 

We have thus put the reader in possession 
of the salient paints of De Quincey 's views 
upon this subject, and imperfectly indicated 
our own. Of their propriety others will 
judge. 



THE CHURCHYARD AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

[We have not noticed £h^ following ex- 
quisite verses of Professor 11. 'W. Longfel- 
low's, in any American publication. They 
appeared in a recent London periodical, 
whence wo transcribe them.] 

In the Tillage churchyard she lies, 
Dust is in her beautiful eyef>. 

Nor more she brea^es, nor feels, nor stirs ; 
At her feet, and at her head 
Lies a slaye to attend the dead. 

But their dust is as white as hers. 

Was she a lady of high degree, 
So much in love with the vanity 

And foolish pomp of this world of ours? 
Or was it Christian charity, 
And lowliness and humility, 

The richest and rarest of all dowers ? 

Who shall tell us? no one speaks ; 
No colour shoots into those cheek il, 

Either of anger or of pride, 
At the rude question we have asked : 
Nor will the mystery be unmasked 

By those who are sleeping at her side. . 
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Hweafter f— And do yon think to look 
On the terrible pages of that book 

To find her HftiUngS) fKolta and erron! 
Ah, you will then hare other cares 
In your own short-oomlngs and despairs, 

In your own secret sins and terrors! 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Divine Character Vindicated. By Rev. 

Moses Ballou. Redfield: New York: 1854. 

1 vol., pp. 412. 

^8 Bizarre ignores, in^ its pages, all. par- 
tisanship, whether secular or religioas, we 
shi|Ll restrict ourselves to speaking of the 
above volume simply as a literary per^ 
formance. The origin and design of the 
book are as follows : 

Some time ago, the Rev. Br. Edward Beeoher 
undertook to relieve his own system of faith, 
Hbe Calvinistio, from certain grave objections 
urged against it by the world at large— ob- 
jections which, he himself confesses, are' 
rightly urged, if the commonly received his- 
tory of the human race be the true one. 
These objections, as he himself demonstrates 
with overwhelming force, m^ke the Creator 
a tyrant, compared with whom our historic 
Neros are quite mild, equitable, kindly 
beings. To obviate these ol^jections and 
wipe off the stain wherewith they brand the 
Divine character, Br^. Beecher supposes the 
present race of man to have had a prior ex- 
istence; that, in this pre-existent state, having 
been created innocent^ they voluntarily sinned 
and plunged themselves into the depths of 
wickedness ; and that the present world is a 
sort of m(yral hospital, into which these pre- 
existent criminals are sent to afford them 
another chance of cure, &c. &c. This theory, 
Dr. B. thinks, justifies the Deity even m 
dooming countless myriads of our existing 
race to eternal flames. 

Rev. Mr. Ballou handles this strange 
theory with considerable acuteness and lo- 
gical force. Less diffuseness, and more con- 
centration and compactness bad doubtless 
been better, but, even as it is, the reader 
fond of this species of literature will find 
tiiese pages very interesting. Mrs. Parting- 
ton lamented, tiiat " she couldn't open her 
mouth without putting her foot in it I" We 
cannot help thinkings that Dr. Beecher "put 
his foot in it,'' when he opened his mouth to 
let loose his theory. For his own representa- 
tions of the obnoxious features of his faith 
. cover that faith with such super-midnight 
blackness, that a stranger to it, we suspect, 
would conclude, that by no conceivable 
means could it be washed white — and least of 
all, by the means he 4ias actually adopted. 
All this, however, is his affair. 



Mr. Ballou has certiunly done himself no 
small credit by the present work, as the, 
reader will find on examination. 

The book com^s to us from H- C. Baird* 

BenUey's Miscellany. March, 1854. 
This is perhaps the best magazine at pre- 
sent published in any part of the world. It 
will always be prized as having been ^he 
means of nrst introducing to the public some 
of the most valuable writers of the present 
day ; and it still maintains its deserved repu- 
tation. It is true, that after having been the 
nursing-mother, as it were, of many of the 
cleverest English writers, they, with unfilial 
ingratitude, seemed for a season to have 
turned the cold shoulder on it in their own 
days of prosperity. For a space Bentley 
languished, and. was decidedly trashy. But 
in January, in 185S, a new life warmed upon 
the cold ashes of its pages. Albert Smith 
announced to the world, that though not ac- 
tually become the editor, he had assumed a* 
tiecioed connection with the magazine ; and 
a number of sparkling and witty writers 
have flocked around his standard. Foremost 
among the^e is one bearing the title of 
Shirley Brool^. Whether Mr. Shirley 
Brooks is an actual, bona fide person, or 
whether it is only a nom du plume (possibly 
that of Albert Smith himself), we do not 
know. It suffices us, for the Past, to recol- 
lect that he was the author of that charming 
series of papers which appeared some • time 
ago in Punch, called " Miss Violet and her 
Offers :" and for the Present, that he is the 
author of the pleasantest story of the day, 
videlicet, " Aspen Court : and who lost and 
who won it," a tale of our own time, now in 
course of publication in Bentley. And 'for 
the Future, we will argue, from "the touch 
of his quality," that we have had already, 
that there is 

" A goodly promise of a glorious morrow." 

" Aspen Court" does not pretend to be a 
deeply conceived novel, like one of Thacke- 
ray s. It is simply a witt^, bright, sparkling 
tale, filled with good points and effective 
positions. It reminds us of the pleasantest 
style of French comedies '^ or, if we were to 
make a comparison, we should perhaps more 
justly call upon Congreve or Sheridan to 
furnish us the means. 

But besides this tale, Bentley abounds in 
abundant variety of all sorts of political, his- 
torical and biographical essays ; fanciful 
sketches, reviews of new books, and poetical 
and fictitious compositions. Of our own 
countrymen, we observe Messrs. Longfellow, 
Boker, and Tuckerman among its con- 
tributors. The illustrations are frequent, 
and excellently conceived and executed; 
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and, in short, we ciinnot adyise a man to do 
,a lt)etter thing than to go to Penington's, 
and order his name to be placed upon the 
8ubs<?ription list of Bentley's Miscellany. 
It will cost him eight or ten dollars 
a year ; but he will be sure of getting a 
dollar's worth of comfort from it every 
month. 

Putnam^s Monthly, April, 1854. 

"We have received Putnam's Monthly for 
April, which, to speak 'frankly, does not 
nearly justify the impression we have enter- 
tained of the work generally. Let us try to 
discrimiUjate. 

"TheEncantadas," which we suppose is by 
Melville, is quite interesting, as m^eht have 
been anticipated. " Connecticut Georgics" 
make- a capital piece of rural description, 
coming straight home to the " business and 
bdsoms" of all country-born readers. "Notes 
from my Knapsack," are but so so — well 
enough, if you can get nothing better. 
" Fireside Travels," though the style has too 
much of the " tramp" and the pretentious, 
are on the whole very interesting, especially 
to the alumni of old Harvard. " The great 
Paris Caf6s" make a quite agreeable piece 
of light reading; and *#A Chat about 
Plants," though much of it appears copied 
verbatim from an article on the microscope 
in " Chambers's papers for the People," is 
nevertheless a very instructive and enter- 
taining article. We were greatly pleased 
with uurtis's "Vision of Hasheesh," the 
latter being a preparaStion from the Indian 
hemp and employed by the Orientals for the 
same purposes as opium. He swallowed, it 
seems, a measureless over-dose of the drug, 
and by consequence if the " bliss" was 
transcendent, the " bane" attending reaction 
was agonizing beyond expression. We 
were reminded, in reading the latter, of our 
own experience on once taking by accident 
an over-dose of belladonna and hyoscyamus. 
Among other terribly distressful symptoms, 
the pupil of the eye enlarged so as actually 
to fin out nearly the whole space occupied 
by the iris. The consequence was, that we 
could not read, a word for more than half a 
day. 

The remaining^ articles are rather me- 
diocre generally, while the editorial notes 
are quite tame and fiat. 

Household Words. April, 1854. ^ 
Of all specimens of literary tact known to 
us, that of Dickens strikes us as, on the 
whole, the most infallible. Though, among 
the various things he has thrown off with 
such celerity, there are degrees in excel- 
lence, not one of them can be pronounced 
an absolute, comi^leie failure. 
But this hebdomadal, "Household Words" 



affords, perhaps, the most remarkable spe- 
cimen, of his tact. We have read nearly, if 
not all its Nos. from its commencement, 
and we cannot recollect having lighted on a 
single indifferent article in the whole. As 
he personally pens but a small part of each 
No., it is certainly wonderful how he has 
been able to find helpers to supply the 
large residue to match »o fairly the produo- 
tions of his own pep. But so it is, and the 
benefit is ours. We know not the weekly, 
that is better worth its cost. 

Of the present No., comprising three of 
the weekly issues, it is praise enough to say, 
it shows no falling off from the. wonted 
variety and excellence. 

Godey's Lady's Book, April, 1854. 
A fair number of this popular journal. 
For ourselves we are too aged and hlas^ to 
care much for the love stories, though we 
can vouch for their being pure in character, 
and the ladies, we know, greatly affect them. 
But a feature we heartily ♦approve in the 
" Book," is the quimtity ot useful informa- 
tion of various kinds and on different topics, 
which is regularly iniaK)dnced. For this 
alone the' journal would be worth binding 
for preservation, and certainly the subscriber 
obtains it " dirt-cheap" at $8 per annum. 

The Illustrated Magazine of Art. . April, 1854. 
We find this a very injberesting number In 
its 71 pp. are combined the useful and the 
amusing in judicious proportions, which make 
it exceflent family reading alike for the 
juniors and the adults. The illustrations are 
quite unequal in character, some of them being 
well executed and pleasing to the eye, while 
others make but a sorry show. On the 
whole, however, this journal holds an 
exceeding creditable rank among our numer- 
ous monthlies. 

Chambers*s Journal of Popular LiteraiurCf 
Science and Ai'ts, for February and March, 
1854. 

We have, several tim^s before, had occa- 
sion to speak of phambers's Journals, and we 
ever spoke in strong commendation. They 
are conducted with much ability and judg- 
ment, and contain much valuable, as well as 
entertaining reading. These two numbers 
will maintain the former character of Cham- 
bers's works. 

ChatimentSf par Victor Hugo. Geneve et 

New-York: 1854. 32mo. 

Here is a book containing some of the 
most powerful and sarcastic poetry we have 
ever read. The fledgling Emperor of France 
is lashed more terribly, if possible, than in 
" Napoleon Le Petit.v 

For sale by G. A. Correa & Co.. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Tbe Editor of Bizarhs ackno^edgea that 
there is considerable force in your remarks. 
There are really, however, so many other 
fields open for tliie class of writers referred 
to by yon, that we cannot believe that .we 
would have retained our numerous excellent 
contributors, were they not 'well contented 
-wiih the system in that respect upon which 
it is at present conducted. 



QUBRT. 

Can any of the readers of Bizarre inform 
me what were the names of the members of 
the Council, who were actually present vrith 
William Penn, when he made the famous 
treaty with the Indians under the Elm tree. 
. * C. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 

THE WELUNGTONIA GIGANTICA. 

One of the most remarkable curiosities we 
Jio^e'ever seen is now being exhibited in 
this city, under a spacious tent, at the comer 
of Broad and Locusts It is a section of an 
enormous tree, known to savarUs under the 
muneofthe Wellmgtonjia ^^an^ica, a species 
of Red Cedar, and called Red Wood by the 
people of California, where the trees are 
found growing, and always of a large size. 
The tree, in question, grew in Contracostat 
County^ about forty miles from San Fran- 
cisco. Its height was three hundred and 
twenty-five feet I It had taken root in a 
spot peculiarly favourable to a high growth, 
being in a narrow and fertile vafley with a 
hill six hundred feet high upon each side. 
The diameter of the tree at its very J?ase on 
the ground was thirty-one feet, and its cir- 
cumference ninety three and a half feet! 
The first regular, manageable portion of the 
trunk was at a distance of forty feet from 
the ground, and there a section of about ten 
fee^;, the one now exhibited, was cut out — a. 
specimen, however, that will strike the 
spectator with wonder. To facilitate its 
transportation by diminishing its weight, 
the whole of 'the interior has been cut out, 
leaving a rim ^q or six inches thick, 
covered however witii the bark, which is 
itself iiv some places ten inches deep ! This 
section then presents the appearance of a^ 
short cylinder of immense diameter—to wit, 
fourteen feet — the circumference being over 
sixty-two feet! This, we presume, would 
be of sufficient size to permit an omnihns to 
pass through — the reader may now judge 
how monstrous it is. So unwieldly is it 



that its transportation from the spot it grew 
in, to the -port of Philadelphia, was very 
little short of $1000. It was first ^auled 
over a bad country eig[hteen miles to the 
Sacramento river, down which it "was carried 
on a schooner to San Francisco, whence it 
was shipped — ^via Cape Homr-to Philadelt- 
phia, the present being its %st exhibition to 
the public. The bark all around is very 
nvi<:h charred. This was caused by the fires 
kindled at the base by Indians, who have 
encamped around it for ages. That it should 
be burhed forty feet from the ground th^ 
reader must regard as nothing extraordina- 
ry — iiie wood looming excee£ngly inflams^ 
ble during the long dry spells frequent 
in that climate. It is no unnrequent thing 
to find threes there burned and charred in 
this manner two hundred feet from the 
ground. The most remarkable thing about 
this tree however is its age. When* the 
reader reflects how slowly and impe^rceptibly 
Nature always performs her tasks, he is pre- 
pared to believe that a piece of solid wood 
thirty-one feet in diameter at the base and 
three hundred and twenty-five feet in length, 
must have been a very, very long time in 
the course of formation — ^but he may be 
startiied when informed that this tree had 
attained ,the a^e of three thousand Jhe hun- 
dred years, at least, and was a gay, green 
tree when lopped down by the ruthless ax^ 
of a speculatmg Yankee. 

The ]^r trees have not the facilities of 
conceabng their age, attained by certain of 
the fair sex — the progress made from each 
sap-floWing in the spring, until that occur- 
ring in the succeeding spring, being regis- 
tered as* clearly, regularly, and un mistake- 
ably in the grain of the wood, as the mosf* 
accomplished almanack makers could do it 
vnth a crow-^uill and Arnold's ink upon 
parchment. Upon examining the trunk, 
transversely any one may see these layers 
and can count up for himself the years that 
they represent. In any transverse space of 
three inches of the external rim of the 
specimen one hundred and twenty of these 
strata can be distinctly counted, each one 
being of about the thicKi^ess of a dime. A 
foot would then embrace four times one 
hundred and twenty of tjiese layers, t. e, 
four hundred and eighty; and seven feet,* 
(the radius of this section of the tree) three 
thousand three hundred and sixty. The 
laminaa however, gradually, but imper- 
ceptibly to the eye, diminish in thickness 
towards the centre of the tree, for which an 
allowance must be made in accepting the 
foregoing calculation. That allowance will 
add neany two hundred to the above total of 
three thousand three hundred and sixty. 

Our new California friend may then be 
said to have been a promising sprig at the 
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period when one Cecrops an Egyptian 

founded a city in Greece and called it 
Athenp. 

We assure our readers that an inspection 

of the tree will afford great satisfaction .at 

the time, and much food for afbeir re- 
flection. 



THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. ^ 

We had always believed until the follow- 
ing revelation, by the Tribune's London cor- 
respondent, -that the Editor of The Times 
was merely a symbol ; we find him, how- 
ever, making his appearance now in a pair 
of ordinary named — the one a surname and 
the other a baptismal appellation, as in the 
case of Robert Morris, or Morton Mo- 
Michael — and the respect and awe with 
which, as a typical myth, we were accuse 
tomed to regard that functionary, have be^ 
entirely dispelled. 

'- " One of the most severe articles I ever 
read, appeared in The Times on Saturday 
last, against Prussia. The expressions usea 
are much stronger than those against Rus- 
sia. In fact The Times is more ready to 
declare war against Prussia than against 
Russia, while the same paper regards the 
vacillating course of Austria as most praise- 
worthy. As to the reason, I am told that it 
is entirely personal. Mawbray Morris, the 
'financial and political manager' of The 
Times, went, soon after the revolution, to 
Germany, in order to amuse himself, and to 
see the state of affairs. He arrived at Berlin 
while the military sway was yet rampant. 
• Manteuffel and Count Brandenburg had just 
* saved Prussia and order, society and 
family,' and the police was as yet in the 
hands of some General, I think of 'Father 
Wrangel' himself. It was reported to him 
that a suspicious Englishman had arrived 
who was bold enough to declare that he wa^ 
a newspaper editor. The old General did 
not know the importance of The Times, and 
according to his principle, that all news- 
paper writers are very dangerous people, he 
issued an order to expel Mowbray Morris, 
giving him only a respite of twenty-four 
hours to arrange Lis affairs. Of course it 
soon transpire^ that it was the important 
* man of The Times who had been ordered so 
unceremoniously to leave Berlin, and an 
apology was offered to the insulted Manager, 
accompanied by permission to stay at Berlin 
for any length of time. But the Prussians 
are not accustomed to do such things in a 
graceful way. Mr. Morris felt himself too 
much hurt, and departed within the^ original 
twenty-four hours. The Austrian Ambas- 
sador had beard of the Prussian mistake, 
and immediately telegraphed to Vienna, 
who Mowbray Morris was, and how import- 



ant it mi^t be to make him a fri^od of 
Austria. Dr. Bach, the Minister of the 
interior, understood the hint, his own^ car- 
riage and pair went to the railway ternainas, 
and were offered to Mr. Morris during his 
stay at Vienna. A 'Hofrath,' or Privy 
Councilor, complimented ^ the astonished 
edjitor on his arrival. Dr. Bacli had sui 
interview with him, and told him of his 
good intentiouB, and of 2Xi his schemes of 
reform for Hungary and Italy, for Poland 
and Germany, — ^intentions and reforms 
which have been forgotten, and exist only 
on paper, — in fact Mowbray Morris became 
convinced that Kossuth and Mazzini, and all 
the Germans and all the Poles, were a mix- 
ture of reactionary Aristocracy and of blood- 
thirsty Socialism, and that it was only in 
order to save the world, and to save the 
Union, and 'to save order and society, that 
the most eminent men of Italy and Hungary 
were hanged by hundreds and imprisoned 
and banished by thousands. He found the 
theatres, and the music, and the dinners and 
the evening parties of Vienna to be delicious, 
and from that time has never allowed a hard 
word against Austria to appear in his paper, 
while Prussia is constantly abused. The 
revenge of a journalist is not to be despised, 
even by a King of Prussia." 

"to write like an "angel." n 

This is a proverbial expression, often 
thought to have ori^nated in some fancied 
exceUence of celestial authorship, just as 
Thomas Aquinas is called the "Angelic 
i)octor." But the phrase, in point of fact, 
is derived from the beauty of the' penman- 
ship of one Ange Yerghce,^ famous writing 
master of the sixteenth century. He fur- 
nished the model for the celebrated font of 
Greek type, for the press of Francis I., and 
was attached to the Royal College of France 
in the »ather unique capacity of " Evrivain 
du Roy en Letires Grecques/' Garrick 
therefore, mistook the meaning of the pro- 
verb, when he spoke of Goldsmith as one 
" Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll." 

,as it. was not a questiion of penmanship. 
The French use the same expression: 
^^Ecrire comme un Ange** 



THE CZAB. 

N o pity moves him, and no laws affright 

I n the brute exercise of brutal might ; 

G old as the snow-drift (tf his barbarous lands, 

H is heart relents not when his pride commands. , 

'er cringing dares, who bear but to obey, 

L a^es and kaout proclaim his g&nial sway. 

A free soul's curse is on him, and his name 

S inks to an immortality ef shame. 

London Examiner, 
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Under this nam de plume a ladj*, yet un- 
known, has gained considerable literary re- 
pute throughout the United States. It has 
been frequently asserted and generally be- 
lieved, that the lady was 'a sister of Mr. N. 
P. Willis. This however is denied ex cathe- 
dra, as will appear by the following : — 

A CARD FROM FANNY FERN. 

To the Editor of the K, T. Ti'ihune. 

Sir : A few days since a paragraph enti- 
tled ** The Veteran Printer" was copied in 
The Tribune, in which occurred the follow- 
ing sentence : 

"Three of his children, certainly, are 
widely known in the world of letters, viz.: N; 
P. Willis, Mrs. Farrington (Fanny Fern), 
and R. S. WilUs." 

' So far as the foregoing statement refers to 
me, it is incorrect. With due deference to 
Mrs. Grundy and Paul Pry, Esq., I beg to 
state that, several years since, by a sudden 
reverse of fortune, I was deprived of all my 
relatives. 

Respectfully, Fanny Fern. * 



thirty pieces of silver. . 

The following is from a late N. Y, Tribune: 

" We have seen a bit of muslin in which 

were stitched thirty pieces of silver, composed 

, of ten three cent pieces, cut into thirds, and 

intended to accompany the following letter : 

New Lebanon Springs, \ ' 
Wednesday, March 29, 1854. j 

To Stephen Arnold Douglas t We, the un- 
dersigned, women of New Lebanon Springs, 
in the State of New York, do herein inclose 
thirty pieces of silver, being, in our estima- 
tion, the full vaiQ^ of such a Traitor to 
Iluman Freedom as you have proved your- 
self." (Here follow a list of thirty names.) ' 



APOLLOS AN» TSNUSSS BELOW PAR. 

The following advertisement appears in 
the PahHe Ledger: 

^at women, lean women, dwarfs, lilli- 
iputians, giants, living skeletons, &c., can 
meet with speedy engagements at the 
Museum of Curiosities, Market street, below 
Ninth. 



gsntlsmsn's fashions. 

The neatest style of fashionable panta- 
loons in Paris is described as a light grey 
f round, with the castle of Heidelburg in aark 
lue, on one leg, and Mount Vesuvius vomit- 
ing forth fire on the other. 



extract from watts' hymns. 
The following appears' as an advertisement 
in the Public Ledger : 

Lines by Miss Louisa Thompson, of No. 9, 
Penn Street. 

Giver of ill Good, 

Praife to thy name foreyer. 
For sending Dr. Wattn to ns, 
With his Magnetic Sxifttr. 
Only ft ftfw months iigo 
Mother's heart was foil of wo, 
^ ' And her eyes were foil of tears ; 
I had fits for fourteen years ; 
My affliction was her^grief, 
.But ** The Sugar" gave relief, 
And 1 now enjoy health, 
More precious than all wealth ; 
And I love to make it known, 
To each funily and home, » 
That all mothers in each clime 
May rejoice as much as mine, 
By their daughters being cured 
Of the worst disease endured. • , 

. NEW SONGS. 

Jullien's Katy-did Song, "'T is the Witch- 
ing Hour of Love." & cents. There is 
certainly a great witchery about this little 
song. The melody is from Jullien's cele- 
brated Katy-did Polka, and the words are 
adapted in good taste, with symphonies and 
accompaniments i^mple and appropriate. 

" The Flag of our Union," a national song, 
by George P. Morris. Music by William 
Vincent Wallace. 25 cents. This is truly 
a national son^, and tl^e spirit of both words 
and music will find an echo in every Ameri- 
can bosom. We are proud to feel that a 
really great composer has given us a national 
song, combining with a hign order of musical 
composition the elements of universal popu- 
larity. It is an excellent parlor song, and 
not difficult. 

" The " Cottage Rose," composed by L. 
Lavenu. 38 cents. A delightful little bal- 
lad. The above are from the press of Wm. * 
Hall & Son, 239, Broadway, New York, who 
will send them bj mail post-paid on receipt 
of the marked prices. 

A REVIVAL OF "THE GOOD OLD TIMES" FOR 
DIPL01fATIST|. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, says: — " 1 can state upon authority 
that cannot be called in question, that Mr. 
• SouU, since the duels, has been taken pub- 
licly into favor by the Queen and her hus- 
band, and by Christina, the Queen-mother ; 
that on many occ^ions, the Queen has pub- 
licly recognized the honorable action of Mr. 
Soul§, and testified to him in the strongest 
manner her approbation of his course. The 
visits of Mr, SouU to the palace are so fre- 
quent thai scandal has grown out of it" 
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3LZABRB. 



Miss Robertson 



is the name of a clever young Scotch actress, 
now performing at the Chestiiut Street 
Theatre. She should know, however, that 
the puffs written by her managers or a^nts, 
and published in advance of her arrival, are 
injuring her exceedingly. 

The chief burthen of these puffs was Miss 
Robertson's figure, with which the casual 
spectator would have been satisfied, but 
having his attention specially called thereto, 
he is wofully disappointed. The lady is by 
no means sufficiently poid^ to entitle her to 
distinction upon that score. The great ex- 
pense the " enterprising manager" of the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, wa^ atSut to sub- 
mit to, consequent upon the production of 
Miss R/s pieces, was also signally put forth 
in the adverMsements. We are constrained 
to say that so far we have seen nothing but 
the old stage properties, except about half 
a pound of butter iSghtly, which " Milly, 
the Milk Maid," forms iyto little pats. We 
are inclined to the belief that these prints of 
butter, after being manufactured to the ex- 
tent of two or three, are covertly reconveyed 
to the bowl by the sly young lassie, there re- 
duced to a state of chaos, an^ then recon- 
verted into more butter forms. Cramped by 
such managerial shifts. Miss Robertson can- 
not possibly give full scope to her talents. 
We will study her acting another week, 
before committing ourselves thereupon in 
print. 



THE SHADOW DANCE. 

We must apologiae to the management of 
the Walnut Street Theatre for the stricture 
made by us last week in reference to the 
omission of the pas de VombrCy in the 
Giselfe. We are informed, and upon reflec- 
tion remember, that that dance properly 
appertains to the ballet of Undine. We are 
pretty sure, however, that we had been led 
astray in making the statement last week, 
from having seen, years a^o, the shadow 
dance (though improperly introduced) in 
the ballet of the Giselle. 

INDIAN NAMES. 

All Indian names of three sylabks have 
the accent on the middle syllable. Henee 
those persons who pronounce Wioming, 
Iowa, Absecom and Passyunk with the 
accent on the first or third syllable are in 
error. 

Manayunk may seem to be an exception 
to this rule, but this is not the Indian way 
of spelling their name for the Schuylkill 
rirer. They spelt the word Ma-nai-yunk^ 
rhyming with Pas-sw-yunk, with the accent 
strongly on the middle syllable. 



Talking of the word Schuylkill, we are 
reminded of a letter we saw a few vears ago 
from a member of the Philadelphia Com-i 
mon Council, dated from his country seat on 
Schuyl-hoMB^ lane, German town. 

Moyamermng npeans "the place of the* 
uncleian birds," 



LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

From the Freeman's Journal^ September 
27th, 1786. 

Foreign Advices. London. The follow- 
ing is a literal transcript of a letter received 
a le\^ days ago, at the Public Office in Bow 
Street, from the Mayor of a corporate town 
in the county of Wiltg: — 

" To the Publick Office in all Bow Street, 
London. • 

" Sir — This is to let you know that I 
have taken up by virtue of my power and 
Sovreinty, three parsons on a terible sus- 
picion of being bagabones.— Two of em I 
myself have seen lightering about our 
church- intending to commit a burglary — 
the other we believe has been guilty of 
bigomy, or some other bloody crime, he 
having a very ill look with him. — If you 
will let me .know who they am and what 
they »am, I will prosecute em according to 
law and the axe of parliament in that case 
made and provided^ 

T B Mare. 

"N. B. — Sur — Another broke loose and- 
run awajr. He is marked with the small 

Eox in his face, wears his own hair tyad 
ehind, and I never seed a more worser 
looking young youth with my two eyes. — He 
was booted and spurred. — If he be in your 
town, take him lip by order of me* 



PROYSNa 

This barbarous Scotch law term is used by 
some of the newspaper editors, particularly 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, instead of 
the regular word proved. To be consistent, 
they should say loven, showen, hopen, haten, 
crien, &c, &o. 



HEIGHT. J 

Many of the reporters of ^ Philadel|^ua 
papers soem to laboar under the idea ihai, 
this word is spelt with a final h— 'they make 
it heighth, probably to correspond withlength 
and breadth. 

G. A. CoRrea 
is in no way concerned in any transactions 
of this paper which oocurred previous to the 
eighth of April. 
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AN OKiaiNAL, tulTERARY GAZETTE, 

I^UBlilSHED EVERY SATURPAY, 



IPJAV 9. 
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IxAS FLORES- 

HIjM I U alma llomi 

I al nacarado Ua^to de la Aurora 

Abild «1 ciliz Tii^nal. Tasiento, 

Ta siento en yueetro anniia soberano, 

Dtriaaa flww, em^apMo el yi^fio ; 

% •gj^ la narlsi el pecho alienta 

lioe Ambacep ^n^ el f rado lea pre0Bnta» 

Do quiera liberal. Ohl que inflolta, 

Prt^usioii de eolor^s, 

La embebedda vista solidta ! 

Que majla I qu£ primores 

De mibldo mails, que anhela en Tauo> 

Al Henso traaladar pincel llTiano I 

Om el arte natnra> 

A^Ayrmaroe en una ooncurridron, 

Qalaaaff lloreft, t i la par oe didron, 

8«a gridlaft i htniiomirafl. 

liaa^ahl queaMtfaun.Ma, 

AealMi talk poitopMa loiattia ; 

XflUien eleite.de H^ ittarte humaiM ; 

gi»f w t f wu» dMKfeaa. . 

^i i»«^fptia» IflMa, 111 Itetlenta Iktio, 

Hago oa lAi»iM».«iil flfpolcro uatbrio ; 

t A)^rmN«lra>irW uapaia hermMaa, 



ORSON A PARIS. 



'^favlila fitoa a^ a a yafen Vgoetl after nottp-^lHil U does 
Q9i d« tot 0** dnvdi w^*i^f slukh Paot ab. 

o£Fraao^*'-9)t^ oi *M»ldSM gravel— -of brass 
ai|g«2ffiw4goi40ocmwi^^ 

arts vhick «re dr»aiift ■of igeaaaw whkh are 
religion 1 ^^8l tM.pallusa^tbe iardhed, Hm 
mllfflred, ifcbe pitoM^ 'whM» His is danoe. 
i;9mp^»?^ber0 bUiidil»rili«mtt 4^ Wiadesfcr^ 
i wlipse ^\» is pvoMifdy^mhwd Phriealesaes and 

, t>(mke of Plutus, hitii|}9rai^hitb£ ^od'a d^knsl 



THE FLOWERS. 

Trcmdatta/rom the ^Kttiisft dfJnan Mdtn^ VaUkt, 

Oh I ^nowers, iweet and fWlr Y Spring up, appear, 
Bedeot ^ earth's wide bosom, children d^ar 
Of Utfghing Springi and mother flora kind ! 
And «o Anfora'speul^ tehri unbind 
Vonc aveet; and bUudritof hods, and fbliage green. 
Ohy Vhmers dlYine] I ttfO. Ihfr4dr serene 
Imbned ivith yont delieloiif, «#cet perf^mie ; 
And breast and nostril cannot e*er oonsome 
The amber galeS) that finom the nwadowaipthv, 
Aji4 ^ the im^ thek ih«mnt o<fcNni ilia«. 
What incite displays of ee^on >righjt 
Are crowded thick upon th' astonished si^tl 
What niceties of shade I what mi«ie Ue« 
Within the lints, which akillfai pencU sigl^ 
But, ah I in rain, on canyas to transfer I ' 
Both art and nature in one task concur, 
And to produce you, both their powers bend, 
Oh^ Flowers beauiifhl ! and both to hlend 
Their skill and graces for your bright array. 
But, ahl alasl mayhap a single day 
Your proud luxuriance may tenninate 1 
An emblem sad, but true, of human fate 1 
And yet a surer Ufr than hutilau hreath— 
"Pots if the ferrent snmmer is your death. 
From «ut your tfmdy sepulchie, sweet ^y, 
lifts up your heads to bloom another day. 



otarvsls, tAd ^ill -with his most dazsling 
sksea 1 Airy, vme^wirsathed, caprice-<M)lorea 
garden, whose soil is pleasare: amid thy 
stately groTes and elysian avenues, thy 
bridges of rainbow, thy stn^s of raptare 
and ohildren of Bre — at lettg^ I was there! 
Hear, even now, the far soofnds of joyance, 
whteh j^nee h$A power to pieroe through the 
Terr brain. • List to the Baeehante's cymbal 
— -the soft fbot^ls of the distant band, t^nd 
their voices of sport, as they sweep by— J- 
** Drin 1 drin !--Drin, drfn, drin ! t !" 
Akt iPmpip099aHl iempipaasaHU 
I had been in j^aris about a mootii, during 
whiok ttntel had omrhtecoasional glimpses 
of OnsoN 1^ publie baas and theatres. More 
than: onee,. also, l» had appeared on the 
Champs Blyse^f, with dotmtiVil compi^iy, 
bmb ToUiag nloag in a most tieantifully ap^ 
pAtiwI ^nft ^HMttiime, there was not an 
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American in the world's i 
not heard of his exploits \ 
was Orson who figured i 
last bcU masqh^, and cihi' 
at the grand ogew,^ ^He waa^^^mili^ in- 
mate dfAe ^mSo/I'i mde^d this locality anA 
Clichy seemed to be the Scylla an^ Charybd.is 
between which was always scfuMing Kis 
venturous bark. His last arrest was for 
\g^r^e nationaley wjjo.tad pijesumed 
Siafle like a doq, Then he had an 




i6 IfeafSfe^ffle like a dog, 
obstinate habit of testifying his admiration 
of any prouueAadiog beauty by cheeking her 
under the chin, '* with an air.*' '^Va8 it a 
grisette, he ^^uld insist upon, gallanting her 
bundle, while she should take his arm ; was 
it a lady, h^ would invite himself. iiHo her 
carriage, and there remain until some brute 
of a policeman injsasted. upon his. departure. 
In rainy weather he would make 9k acyt'tie 
with the recommeindation of an oldgneen 
cotton umbrella, and proceed to shade the 
: head of every, young and handsome female 
whom he could prevail on to accept his arm, 
and B«ibmit to the exhalations of a long plan- 
tation seg«r, which he wouM puff admiringly 
in her eyes. To my certain knowledge, 
besides "small skirmishes, he had been en- 
gaged in three duels ; in all which, however, 
he had acquitted himself with infinite ad- 
drcpp. At a f^fr cknmpetre he had been 
chilli en gel W fl. military gentleman, who 
thou gilt tt vn pat frop/fift, that Orson should 
attempt to kiss ilie ihhinnaire Utile Bcdetti^ 
immetilatcly befine his face; but what)vas 
tlie valiant^ FretielitiiEUi's amazement and 
perplexity, when \\h adversary (I'hamme 
nanii mi£iirA tiiok tho liberty (4'.ap|)0awg in 
the Wood ot" Bualo^iiy, equipped with both 
dirk aud revolver ! Nui musit it be imagined 
that Mr. LvNcu'sj imin!<5uvr©a were usually 
attended with iihv minifying consequence. 
Those who had predicted that his experience 
in Paris would be a continual row against, 
wind and tide, wtre S(»*ely pii^led to find 
him floating into every kind of good fdi-tone. 
They bad but a faint idea of the magic which 
i^rdor, address aAd audacity, aid^d hf ori- 
ginality, can -^Lccompjiish ior Paris. Where 
m the worjid qaa j^very species of charlatahry 
and ^i;oposture ^d a readier receptbn iban 
among the* French, the wittiest, ithe keenest 
peojple of this or any other agb. . i)eoeption 
IS the empire which the Novei miust always 
hold over a liyely, inconstant and intelligeiil 
nation. Suffipei ii tliat ^ou bri^ng tioiliflthitig 
extravagant and »semi?iffly new bsJRfi'e'thiem, 
and you need never doubt, your reoeptioh -by 
Parisians. No. longer^ago tbati Oas^ o^ntary 
a painter ma(^i bis fortune siratply by an- 
nouncing an iippos^biliiy^ in act, viddiati**^ 
that he w^uld paint p^rfsct portraits without 
peeing the :Origin0js. •Thic only retqaitiite i»«8 



the resemblance was 
fault lay with tl^e in- 



b^ur 
d^lcienf^r c<Sr^ 

ksncelo^inl could be m(fre evident 

an1hat,iitne description was accurately 
jrendeied, lui Jicc^r^te lil^enes^ mtiat )iave 
'befen the itimmble resdlt. • » ' -^ 

.But O^soN bad a title to fame beyond his 
•itoj[)udence. HefmdZwcA;; it was displayed 
every day. He won the fifth qr sixth prize 
ir^ the Lyons lottery, at a time, toQ». Mr\m^^ 
am positive he was about to change his 
garret lodgings for the roof. Certainly, 
there is no ^lapQ . 'vfl^Qfe iDaw^ Foirtune dis- 
penses her favors in the same measure to 
those who confidently aba»d6n themselves to 
her guidance, as in Paris, and the cabal of 
society is to laugh with ]ik»wlii»'Win8, It 
is necessary only t» SItike vrkile tiie iron is 
hot, •.'... . 

Abbia che regee tt c&el cor^ delr^to^^ 
la fortuna se non tocca h. lul. 

And that Mr. LtNCtt abftndofi^d ' himself 
cannot be denied. In polished Paris no 
homme universal could have sped better than 
he, half-horse and franc ^fdurdi as he was. 
Do you suppose he wanted Ian guage[? Devil 
a bit. By some unheard of process, he had 
contrived to pick up a Vocabulary unknown 
alike to Gods and men.; but which, assisted 
by force and fluency, served all his needs 
well enough. His dialect of alligator English 
was hodge-podged with, a thick seasoning of 
the fiercest French oaths, which, if » French- 
man failed to compfeb«nd« he was in;3tantly 
assailed by frei^ sqiiadiKWs . sof expletives 
and legions of gestures thtttirarely failed to 
enforce conviction, fidt if « iacly was con- 
cerned, these mt»tion» would assaine un antic 
grace, and his e^presiiloBB' cm* orf^wy direct- 
ness that shsrinust hwre -bew* m^re or less 
than Frenchwoman to misinterpret. Besides, 
as the conversations in which he engaged 
with the rose-sex never wandered beyond 
the one intei;e8tipgtorrfc, it is ^lefi^ ^^yrprising 
that he niadenimselr tolerably intelligible: 
for, " on this subject,'* says an omniscient 
French T^^it, " ev^''ih%''dWmb can be elo- 
quent." 

, It; was on the IlaUam B^^vard OBerfiie 
afternoon that we at iast misi fkee td fa4e. 
"How air you, sir?" remarked Orson, 
seizing my iiaiid aiid MllMllag \t witH a 
patronizing crush, ''-Itti*^ yo« air sir, yps, 
SH»." After a brisf j^Hey we agreed 'to 
dins! together at a ^^t^boriiig restaurant, 
^whioh Mr, Ijrkcv dMfStifd was the o*1r 
eslablisbment iA* Paffs to eat n 9ens^ 
beefritetUc in. It 4s |ny imJfjtession, like-^ 
wiseviha* my (Sowijj^flrtrfarhfid instructed the 
wffkers inf the noble sciiooe of oericocttng M 
the f*fi«»ey dWnfe«^.' of -tlito American con* 
tident ; the ipopiilarit^*whieh he enjoyed it| 
eoBse^oenee was imnrense. '^*'^ 
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view him at woi:k:om. nvftsses of fish, flesh 
and, fowl, would have caused an ostrich to 
hang his .head in confusion. He ate ail — 
everytliing — I believe he would liave swal- 
lowed a salamander as an entrSe had one been 
servedl ' 

** Wall, the Fact is,'* observed OjisoK,iis his 
Aj)petite began to lull, after fifleen minutes 
'#eT«re bolting, **1 like Paris— sapristi! — I 
Hke it because every;^dog shakes his own paw 
hei'e, an^ thiifs jtest the science I fexcel in." 

' " Y6u've been shaking yours to eome pur- 
pose, I am told." 

**0h! you mean 'scratching the tiger;' 
wall, that's a fe-ct, sir ; dhould'nt be surprised 
if 1 have gou^d him of a few stray hairs. 
By ttiunder; sir ! I hate to brag; but blast 
me if I don'ffeel Tike a perfect Triton among 
these French minnows — they know their 
man tod,. I reckon. It takes me to open a 
way in an' out of. scrapes. Nbm cTime pipe! 
I tell you, sir, PVe the devif s own Inck in 
these parts ^ I can in tike my way all through 
Paris— frotti th'6*Tuilleriesdown through the 
Artesian well." 

" Bnt tell'ftfe, if it i« a iwir question, how 
^id you'find'your way into tlje superb coup6 
4hafe I havelseen you in of late. I* certainly 
'Wa« not a hired vehicle." 
'•'•*' Haw! haw^! haw!" roared Nlmrod, 
Jbreakiri^ a htrge salad dish ift to flindei* i^ith 
an extatto potind of his fist. ".Ha ! haw ! ho ! 
Taw ! yaw! yaw. Now ai'nt I a bird ? (Up- 
-setting a bottle of Burgundy. ) Oh, that air 
rid in' '^411 be ^the' death o* me, mort de ma 
^'! NoWihto# <^'y©u guess I ever got hold 
-0* thai'l^am an' chariot. Sacre bleu ! it iras 
th« cheapest tntiikmt I ever diskivered east 
of the MisBifesippi-i-^apmfi* ! What did you 
thfink o' itie in such aiandsom^ cage? war^nt 
it surprisin.' '^ 

" It was so" — I acquiesced with perfect sin- 
M?e#ity. 

**Wall, sacre venire gris! it was a queer 
affair. The way it happened was jest this : 
I war a loaftn' on the Boulevards one arter- 
Qoon, when all of a sudden thar comes along- 
side this startlin' coup4 with a man in green 
att* gol4 livery on the box, an' drawn by the 
'finest *«orrel ferab I ever see. Thar was 
^OTa*«tM»^g ttbi5ut the turn-out T did'nt quite 
tiiiderataM — it looked so all-fii-ed private, 
TWd stilt th^ ttian on the hbx^ when nobody 
was lookin', tipped me a wink, as if he war 
a r«g'iar jarvey, an' in I jum^d-.^ Mon 
dieul I found lAyself boxe^ upTii<t»e fen- 
ci«Bt establishment that «yer went on four 
wh€elfr*-an' off ^e started liJte a streak. 
Thar waa an ^lUfire^j flashy foragin' cap 
hiuig up at ikit bick, ftn ecnibroidered sts^p 
to bold up yowrrehiikiwhen you waited to go 
to deep, an' a pair o' erims^n, worked slLpr 
pers underneikuii', Initbfiiblue/^alvett.pockist 



:««>ooe0idetitar#a8#wiok^^pock^tpvBtDl' ■ 
o' eogMiujj toiiil took «^e bfet«are to emptjr ! 
by wayof»«piJTegiiw;Attef, iin'iii 'Uie otfier 
pocket waa a^ bunch </) fCgarw of the rate 
Hsvsto oalibire-^^ttdev dn'' &H. As I war a 
fiftrttcliin' my lefes I jest cbanoiftd to tetchi a 
spring m front, whfen up peps a IJttie looWn' 
glass that might soduee a' tnairmaid, albng 
with a Jbrush an' comb ah' ^a o' pomatum. 
The de;ril takes good keer of his ovm, thinks 
Ivthey bay rim^ is itsnown reward, I reckon 
W^ bekaseitgits no other^— bo I leaned back 
and b^gin to beautify myself. ParbUa! I 
onlyw*an%ed a' nic©' bit of a oompaniorito : 
make itife feel Hke tihe Grand Seigneur: a 
sweeter drive; on a smoother road in a softer 
cab, don*t exist, I calcutAte; even on the road 
to beaveti. On comin* htime, bo J)leased was 
your humble servant, that he concluded to 5 
make an arrangement with the feller that 
drove to taioe me out everj^ bri^t day, and 
to pay him at the end of every week. The 
fact is the feller proposed it* himself: I sus- 
picioned at a wink be war one o' them ras- 
cally walets that would sell their master's 
soul for a day's wages, if they could. An' 
you will soon "see f wasf ri^ht. It seems I " 
got to be purty well inown by the beauties 
o' th.e foshionable world ; they would make 
sheep's eyes -at me right anMefb when I druve 
out» till the thing began to be a matter o' 
course. You know I'm the devil to^it along 
with the fair ones, thanks to my Southern 
impetuosity. Wall, one day at the Hipper- 
drum^ 'wrhar I looked in for a twinklin' to 
take an observation of the great balloon, I 
prevailed on the finest lookin' woman you 
ever saw to accept a seat home in my ohariot. 
I was on my fourth segar (the bundle was , 
about used up) with the foragin' cap on my , 
head, and in t)ie highest sperits you ken 
imagine, when we caught up to one o' them 
great diUijoticeSi that come .in the Shwis , 
EUze€s every afternoon. Directly thaar was 
a horrible noise— <o»»erc de dieu .'— ^the door 
of the big stage opens, an' down jumps a 
little m^n a-lookin' as. if he had his mouth 
full o' ground an' pickled lightuin' — an' 
yellin' at my coachman like all thunder. I 
skinned my eye at him as he brought us up 
with a round turn, an' perhaps you kin guess 
•the state o' the case at once. The Frencher 
was the owner o' the chariot, an' th^r was I 
a-sittin' inside, a-quizzia' him slantindicu- 
larly through his own opera glas^^ AIq 
makes up to mo as if I had been * great pos- 
sum ; an' sure enough I must have c^u* a del- 
likkit figgur- with his fine cap on my head, 
a-^mokin' one o' his segars in his face, with 
Miss Fifine larfin' fit to die, an' Snaffle on 
his hind legs a-barkin' out the window with 
all his might, an' showing all his teeth at 
Jonny Crapaud« 

" Makin' sliort of aiong story. I looked 
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up for tlile foHer «* tjb« box to elplaiiK tot 
the ripecalliott bod sbot off like « pereossioii 
cap at the ibr^t %Tfi* MiM Fifine tben andef- 
took te set the mfttter to rights, and make 
peaee »he did— ^uat as Snaffle wM<m the pint 
o' chawin' a piece out of bis leg. Petlhe 
men these Frenehers. I was a growiit' a 
leetie warm aboat the ears, ahd notmtt' would 
have pleased me more as to mb the count 
down with a pnmice stone, by way of re- 
movin' his dander — mUlei UmneresI I had 
got out in the erowd, and was coimmencin^ to 
rile up considerably when the count comes 
up again ^nnin' ib the civillest manner, 
and apolt^sin' down to the ground for what 
he caUs bi9 tm^Mcre^um — all ezpliained — and 
be begs me not to hie derange an' hai^ds me 
his card. I hated to giro up my fight — that's 
a fact, for I calculate he'd a thought he he'd 

§ot hold of a Conestoga horse — ^but who the 
euce could refuse ? Now here comes my 
rum omelette." 

(So be •ontiiraed.) 



A DREAM. 

"F was bat a dnjam— methoog ht that I wu ttrayfaig 
In a iUr SontherDicliiBe, bekyred, with thee; 
Mysterioug breezes tbroog^ the groTes were flaying 
Where fragrant bloMoms gemmed the eraage tree; 
In that sweet dream 1 

MethoQght that I waa happy then— And thon, h>ye, 
Wert In the bloom of adolescent pride; 
And we with laughing Upe, and careless brow, loTe, 
Through Tarled >>y8 were fitting side by side 
In that young dream I 

Now amid scenes of day, the bright sun glancing. 
Now 'neath the sllyery radiance of the moon- 
Now in the mirthful throng we two were dancing 
T6 the blithe mnsSe of the lit saloon ; 

In that gay dream I 

Metfaonght that as those glided hours went Ifoatiog 

Like waves upon t summer sea at play 

Nor thou nor I their dreamy fleeting noting— 
They bore thee from my tranced gaze away. 
Hew like a dream I 

And ^ was left, methought, d<{fect and tearful, 

The chaplet withering on my youthful head ; 

No more those scenes in changeful lights gleamed 

eheetful; 
The IMb, the soul of Happiness had fled 

tnm that strange direaml 

Alas I methought too long the vision lasted— 
Too long ftnr Youth and Hope when thou wert gone; 
With M of Love's liMwed delights untasted. 
To find myself (br weary hours alone 

Was a sad dream! 
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Those among us, whose childhood dates 
thirty years back, have many most agreeable 
associations connected with the name oFthe 
above mentioned lady^ She was^ at that 
time, a universal favorite of the cis-atlantic 
reading public. This fact was owing to 
severaldifferent causes. 

Thus, she was one of the^r^^ of our fenaaJe 
authors possessing sufficient literary merit 
to attract general attention, and the novelty 
of the thin^ served to enhance whatever of 
genuine ability she displayed. 

Then the groundwork of her stories was 
American, and with American localities, 
topics and names was intermingled much of 
sentiment, feeling and thought, which was 
truly American in tone. All this appealed 
to our patriotic sense in behalf of the author, 
while, at the same time, there were few na- 
tional writers, especially in this department 
of the belles lettres, to contest witi her the 
public favor. 
These various circumeftaxiees, combined 
th the defereQce naturally rendered at idl 
tim^k^t^er pex, placed Miss Sedg?0rick on 
an emin(SftP^ loftier than she is Ukely to 
hold permaafcj^'y- ^ XvvXh^ she is already 
not a little paJJg^ ®*^^ ^® suspect half a 
century will plac^C®^* ^* *^ ^ written 
among ttiose worksVj^^^!^ ^*^^ ^ chiefly 
interesting to the anMHJ"*"*» *® specimens 
of the infant Uterature olV*«?',^"*!^''y; 

Her first published wor¥ i,\ m^}f^k^ not, 
was The l^ew Unglandxf*^' ^^^ ^°* 
mencing, she designed sim^ ^ P^H?? * 
reliffiotis tract, a few pages 
trative of some (to her) obnoA^„ 
in the popular religious faith V*^, ^^^fi^l 
But the task swelled, in her hlf ^» *"* '* 
became a good sized duodecimbi ^^^*^™^ 
comprising a rather interesting sW^^' •'^^ 
seveial graphically sketched charaM^'®,^ 
the Yankee stamp, the whole signaliXf" y 
a style pure, lucid, afid ;BOt infreqil®'^"^ 
rising into eloquence* 

Bedwood, in two volumes, was, I tL 
her next work. It was ph»ined on a lai 
scale than the first pamed, was well 
ten, and favorably received, though 
story is disfigured with sundry impr^ 
bibties. 

Hope IjegUe, in two volumes, came m 
and Was then received with what it has e' 
since retained, ^ater favor than any oti 
of her romances. Hope Leslie, the heroii, 
js a charming creature, and forms an admiru, 
ble contrast to her gtmve Puritan friend and 
rival. The Indian giri, Magawisca, is a 
noble character, though, we suspect, very 
nway.d^rees sublimatMl above the exiting 
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aiciivklity of the forest squaw. The Puritan 
life and manners of that day are skillfully 
portrayed in all their gravity, formalism 
and repulsive austeri^, nor does the author- 
ess' forget to pay a loving tribute to the 
charms of her own native valley of the 
Housatonic. 

Clarencey a tale of our own times, and 
fhs LinwoocUf a sketch of revolutionary 
days, followed each other at a considerable 
distance asunder, and were marked 8u1> 
stantially by the same qualities as her pre- 
vious works. 

A few short stories, written professedly 
for popular instruction, and each inculca- 
ting some definite and important moral, 
together with sundry contributions at inter- 
vads to various Magazines, and a couple of 
volumes of Letters from Europe, complete, 
so far, AS I am apprized, the catalogue of 
Miss Sedgwick's writings. 

Though not marked by a very high order 
of genius or by the dramatic power, which 
creates new human beings and niakes them 
as real to yod, as your every day acquaint- 
ances, our authoress exhibits invariably a 
sound, shrewd common sense, and a pure 
hi^h-toned moral sentiment, which give her 
writings a healthful and improving char- 
acter for readers of whatever age. Her 
sisters, who have followed in the same 
literary track, are under great obligations 
io her for having so well pioneered for 
them, and for having, in her own person, 
exhibited a model in many points so ex*- 
cellent. 

In her appearance and manners Miss 
Sedgwick is very much the lady. She is 
uniformly neat and tasteful in her costume, 
not belonging to that class of women, who 
hold that a mind tolerabl3' stored furnishes 
ample excuse for a disorderly and slatternly 
exterior. In person about, or may Ije a 
trifle above the medium height, her face 
expresses intelligence and strength. In 
fact, the face and head together strike me as 
giving promise of greater strength^ than her 
vritings have ever brought out fully. Her 
features are regular, her eyes blue, her fore- 
head well formed and defined and more 
expansive than is common to her sex, and 
her hair brown and always neatly arranged, 
the face has neither that brilliancy of com- 
plexion nor that exquisite moulding, which 
entitle it to the name of beautiful, but it is a 
ine face nevertheless and decidedly ex- 
pressive of sense and goodness. Nor does 
this expression ^Z*t/y, for Miss Sedgvvick is 
a sensible, kmd-hearted, liberal-minded, 
Christian woman. These qualities are every- 
where exhibited, both in her domestic and 
sociJEil life, and in her writings given to the 
world. May her memory long be green in 
the American heart \ \ 



VINOENZA. 



TramUOed from Let Soiries de VOrthubrt, par HecUn- 
Berlioz. 



A young peasant girl from Albano, named 
Vincenza, who used to come t^ Rome, to 
offer her Madonna like head as a model to 
some of the most skilful painters, fell deeply 
in love with G, * * *, a young artist of 
great pramiae, with whom I was very iDti- 
mat€\ The nai^^e grace of this mountain 
cliiU, and the pure expreafiion of her cf»iin- 
teuancc, had made lier a kind of idol among 
the artists, viUich worshki her modest con- 
duct and deportment pa r/ectlj justified. 

From tie day that G. * * * appeared at- 
tached to ber, \incenza lafl Rome no more. 
AI'J^GO, its sweet hvke, and ita heauttful 
scenery were escbanged for a little dirty 
rorkm m the Trauatevere, occupied by the 
wii'e of au arlL-^aii who&c chiluren sho at- 
tended. Of course pretexts were not "panting 
for frequent visits to the studio of G. * * *, 
the hello Francese, 

For several months the happiness of the 
young Alhanese was unclouded, but finally 
jealousy interposed aud obscured it. Some 
malignant individuals inatilled doubts into 
G. * * *'s mind in regard to the fidelity of 
Vincenza — from thttt momeut hU doors were 
closed to her, and he obstinately refused 
seeing her. This wa^ a death blow to Vin- 
cenza, and she immediately became a prey 
to the most dreadful deapair. She would 
wait whole days, to meet G, * * ^ on the 
Promenade de Pincio, where she hoped to 
see him — refused all con eolati on ^ and daily 
beciune more and more ii^olancholy and ab- 
stracted. I had endeavored, unsuccostifuUyt t 
to bring about a reconciliation, and when I 
saw her weeping and worn out with eorr^jw. 
I could only turn away my eyes, and depart 
with a weight at my t>wii heart. O^ie day, 
however, I met her walkipg with symptoms 
of great agitJ^tion on the Promenade de 
Poussin. 

" Where are you going, Vincenaa ? Whj 
will you not answer me ? Yoii shall not go 
on there. You are bound on no eood er- 
rand.'' 

" Leave me. Signer, I beg you not to de- 
tain me." 

" Tell me first what you are doing here, 
all alone." 

" You know he loves me no longer — that 
he will not see me — that he believes I am 
unfaithful. Can I exist after that? — ^I come 
here to drown myself." 

Tearing her hair, and throwing herself on 
the ground, the poor girl utter^ the most 
heart-rending cries, mincled with impreca- 
tions on the authors of her woes. When she 
had become a little more composed, I asked 
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her if »he woijild ponaise^ nwtoj wait quietly 
until the next day, assuring fieir that in the 
meantime I would see G- * * *, and make 
another effort for her. 

" I will see him this evenings Vincenza^ 

I and will do everything in my power to in- 
duce him to believe y(wr. Come to me tor 
morrow, ahd I will tell you the result. If I 
do not succeed^ why the Tiber is always 
here."' 

**I will do anything you wish, Signor, 
you are always kind/' 

Accordingly that evening I took G. * * * 
aside, told him of the scene 1 had witnessed, 
and implored him to give her an interview. 
" Sift the information thoroughly you re- 
ceived about her," said I, ^ancf my nfe on 
it, you will find it was false/' 

" My dear friend, y6ur advocacy is irresis- 
tible, and I succumb. I will see in an hour 
or two a person who, I tbink,. can let more 
I light on this affair. If I find I was wrong, 
let her come, and I will leave the key in my 
^oor-i— if the key is not there, then she may 
know that my former suspicions have been 
confirmed. And now let us drop the sub- 
ject. What do you think of my new 
studio ?** 

"Much better than the old one — but the 
progpect not so fin< . I would have kept the 
parrcr, if it waa only for the view from it of 
St. Peter's a^id Adrian's tomb.'' 

" You nlwavs want to be in the clouds — 
speaking of cloudis, give me alight for my 
(Mgar, and now I am going to see about the 
pro(tf$ of Vincenzii's truth — teM your pro- 
Uge.£ my final determination. I am quite 
curious to fcn>iw who is in the right." 

Very ejtrly the next morning Vincenza 
(ramtj to >my room. I was still asleep; she 
did Tifit at RT^it d^Tf* to wake me, but finally 
unable to control her impatience, she took 
down my guitar, and struck a few chords 
upon it, which aroused me. As I turned my 
head, I saw her standing by my bedside 
trembling with emotion. 

" Well, Vincenza, I think he will see you. 
If you find the key in the door, it is a sign 
of his pardon, and — " 

Here the poor girl interrupted riae, and 
seizing my hand, kissed it, covered it with 
tears, laughed, sobbed, and finally rqshed 
out of ittie room, leaving me as my reward a 
smile bright as a sunbeam. 

A few hours afterwards, just as. I finished 
dressing, G.. * * * entered my room, and 
said wnk a grave expression of countenance: 

** You were right, I find I was mistaken — 
but why did she not come to my room ? I 
have been waiting for her." 

" Not come to your room !; wl^r she left 
here this mofriing half crazy with joy, on ac- 
count of the hope I gave her — she should 
have been with you in two minutes.'* 



** 1 have BOt seen her, and yot ihe key wisl? 
certainly in the door J"* 

** Oh, horror* I did not telT her you had 
changed your studio. She must have gone 
up to the fifth story, not knowing you had 
removed to the second !" 

" Quick — let us go see.** 

And we rushed to the fiflfa story and 
found the door of the studio shut — in ike 
door post was »tuck the silver poignard, 
Vincenza wore in her hair, and which 
G. * * * recognized with terror, for he had 
given it to her — we ran to her house — to th^ 
Promenade de Poussin — we questioned all 
the person^ near by — ^oo one had seen her. 
At last we heard loud voices and violent ex- 
clamations — ^we reached the place they pro- 
ceeded from. Two men were fighting for th^ 
white handkerchief which the unfortunate 
girl had torn from her head and thrown upon 
the 'bank, before throwing herself into the 



LETTERS FROM CHINA. 

KVMBJCB III. 

Unitx» States Stvaiisr Qmif, > 
Canton River, Jan. 8,. 18^. ) 

** As it is my intention to write by every 
mail, I now send you my second dated from 
this plac^. The only objection I have to 
the life I lead is, that it is^ too monotonous: 
I have literally nothing to do in the way of 
duty. Luckily for me there is an excellent 
library here, where most of my time, whea 
OB diiore, is spent. On Sundays, we always 
have service which is performed by three of* 
th^ missionaries who take turns, and a» we 
have a very large saloon on deck, it re- 
sembles a churcS very much. Mr. Beach, 
an English Methodist Clergyman, preached 
this morning, though not to a very large 
audience. I am very partialto the mis- 
sionaries generally, and know nearly all of 
them personally. Tliey are the only safe 
guides through the suburbs of the city. A 
foreigner would be insulted every where out 
of the two principal streets, but for their 
presence. A Mr. Bonney with whom I 
made an excursion to a celebrated temple a 
short time since, told me of a favorite 
expression which the Chinese use to express 
their dislike to us, it is * Fan Qui Loo^' or 
Foreign Devil; little boys will use this 
expression and then run as if they expected 
to receive summary puuislament for the 
offence; however, we take no notice of it, 
The temple mentioned is one of the largest 
in the vicinity and as a description of it may 
amuse you I will, attempt it. We landed on 
the opposite side of the river from Canton, 
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and after a walk^of fivQ minutes, entered a 
gateway which opened into a long court on 
each side of which were buildings appro- 
priated to the priests. At the end of this 
court stands the first and oldest temple, and 
it 80 happened that the religious ceremonies 
were in progress on our arrival, but un- 
fortunately, too near their close for a clear 
understanding of their nature. AH I saw 
was a procession of priests, moving round 
the temple and bowing their heads when 
opposite the altar, (over which weraimmense 
idols carved in stone, in addition to other 
ornaments,) which reminded me of the 
Catholic form of yc-orship. At the close of 
the ceremonies ail the priests knelt and 
touched their foreheads three times to the 
ground, which concluded the worship. From 
this temple Mr. Bonney and myself walked 
up the court to the second temple. No 
worship was in progress, but it was worth q, 
visit, the idols being carved in stone, and of 
coUossal size; the ornaments too were on a 
superior scale to those of temple No. 1. 
From t6mple No. .2 to No. 3 a few steps 
were taken, and as it is of » recent date, it 
exceeds the others by far both in its arrange- 
ments and decorations; there was nothing 
doing, all was silent, idols and all. Our 
next visit was to the printing office,^ where I 
was kindly received, and while ihere had a 
prayer (Budhist) printed for me, which I 
enclose, together with my name in Chinese 
written in the temple. 1 w«as much pleased, 
with my reception here, and took tea with 
the librarian (better tea than can be had at 
home), who was very particular in his in- 
quiries about me and my business. Tea is 
the universal beverage here, all drink it, 
from the baggar to the Emperor; very little 
water is used. A teapot arid, cups are 
prominent wherever you go, but the cups 
are mere thimbtes. It you ask for a drink, 
tea will be offered you, it is tea, ^tea, and 
nothing biit tea. From temple No. 3, w^e 
passed to a pig pen, where some |kfteen or 
twenty pigs were enjoying life unlike other 
pigs, as they are kept until they die, the 
vacancies being supplied by youngsters. 
Close to" the pig pen is a house where 
chickens are kept, thesdi^have the s«ame 
privileges. The reason why' these animals 
are allowed, to die a natural death is because 
it is a part of the religion of the Budhists, 
livhich I may explain hereafter. , As it was 
on the eve of a festival, I had an opportunity 
of seeing the cooking establishments of the 
priests, of which there are hundreds. Cop- 
pers containing hundreds of gallons, bowls 
and plates without number were filled with 
all sorts of curious kickshaws which looked 
very tempting to the eve, and I have no 
doubt to the taste would be equally tempt- 
ing, the ordinary far6' of the priests being 



rio^ and vegetables. I have no doubt these 
festivals /ire duly appreciated. From the ' 
cookery we adjourned to the garden, which i 
is kept in a very high state of cultivation, . 
The orange groves alone were worth a visit, : 
and I know the fruit was good, as w^ 
purchased some for trial. It would do you 
good to see the vegetable gardens, the culti- 
vation is so superb; this, 1 think, is owing 
to the attention paid to watering* From 
gardens to sepulftirea is an abrupt transi- 
tion, but 80 it ^Viis, a step brought us to 
the tombs of the prieets, Tliere are two — 
one of them is entirely filled with tho ashes 
of them, and the other was built a f*;w years 
since for the preserife set. Whou n priest 
dies he is conveyed to a sort of furnace and 
placed in a sittii!!^ pif^^turc j ihe is applied 
and his body is consumed, the ashes are 
taken up and put into an earthen pot, and 
at the appointed time, put into one of the 
tombs, together with those t\4io have de- 
parted during the year. I saw one of these 
pots, and saw the half eonsuiiied bune^. 
On our return from this niQlaiXL-Utilly aput, 
we paid a visit to a superaiuiuivted high 
priest of the temple, who livca on an 
annuity granted from the funds appmpria'e J 
for that purpose. He ia an luveterate 
opium smoker, and I bad an oppurtutiity of 
seeing the ravages this druff; inakc^ upon 
the human system. The poor old fellow 
seemed to be perfectly unnerved; but I 
had no reason to fomplam of i his want» of 
attention to us as he gave us tea and let me 
udto. the secret places of iiis house. I oughi« 
to say that their vocation does not pei^mit 
marriage, nevertheless left-handed marriages 
are not unoomon among them. 1 parted 
fr^m the old fellow with regret, and as it 
was nearly dark we returned to the ship^ it 
being unsafe to' be among the unwashed 
S,ftey sundown. Thdre are, perhaps, five or 
six hundred priests conneeited with the 
establishment, all of wl>om live inside ifehe 
walls. Mr. 3onpey told me that many of 
them would be glad to leave if they could 
obtain other means of livelihood, and I do 
not wonder at it,, but that is impossible as 
the population is over abundant now. la 
three weeks from this time the Chinese Ne.ij^ 
Year begins, and it is generally signalized 
by a riot in which lives are frequently lost; 
foreigners for two or three days must keep 
within bounds,' or run the risk pf being 
murdered. In my next I hope to give yo4 
some account of the doings.^ ; 

" The squadrpn sails for Japan on th^ 
12th, and will, I hope, return in about four 
months, 'jYhen isve will detern^fne with 
certainty as to our retui:i^ home ; it is more 
than likely that another yeai;, must, pass by 
before that much to. be desired event takes 
place. 
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" The weather here is charming, just like 
May at. home, and If I could would go out 
into the country, ju6t to get rid of the 
eternal noises with which I am surrounded ; 
day and night^gongs are beatinff, horns are 
blowhig, men shouting, and children crying, 
not a moment of stillness. I am tolerably 
well accustomed to it now, however, and can 
•leep just as well as ever. 

"I was at a very large dinner-party a few 
days since, given by la merchanthere,and was 
surprised at the magnificence of it, There 
was a profusion oi plate, and as for the 
viands, superlative is the term for them : 
grapes, pine-apples, oranges, green peas, 
oysters, game, and all sorts of things, ex- 
pepting vegetables, of which I noticed but 
the potato. People don't eat them here. 
The expenses of some of the houses are 
enormous. The beer bill of one amounted to 
over a thousand dollars last year. They can 
atfbrd it, as one house made |250,000 in three 
months not l6ng since ; in passing through 
the hongs there is a" continual rattling of the 
almighty dollar, I have seen bushels of them 
lying in heaps on the stone pavement. The 
expertness of the Chinese in counting them, 
as well as detecting bad ones, is remark- 
able, and I wish I could describe the 



manoeuvre." 



OURRENT LITERATURE. 

*The Works ofjoaef^ Addison, including the 
whole corUewis of Bishop Hurd*» edition, 
with letters and other pieces not found in 
any previous coUeeHon; and Maeaulaxfs 
essay on his life and works. Edited with 
oriticaZ and explanatory notes, by George 
Washington Qreeme, G. P. Putnam &. Co.: 
New York : 1858. Five volumes. Four 
now published. 

The writing of Addison will always form 
a favorite portion of the literature of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, 90 long as any portion of 
that race ^reserves either a social or a 
national existence; and every one who is 
capable of appreciating their value, his 
lessons of moraftty and wtue, like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver, will always com- 
mend themselves in the pages of the Specta- 
tor and of Cato, not less by their intrinsic 
merit than by the elegance of the language 
in which they are expressed. The value of 
the writings of Addison, could they be 
brought home to the minds of all of us, 
would be very gre^vt; they would "raise the 
genius, and improve the heart" in an 
eminent degree. In this regard, no on6 can 
rejoice niore than ourselves at the sight of a 
itereoty^ edition Of his vrorks, published 
under circumstances which must bring it 



within the reach of the whole community. 
But at the same time we must express our 
decided dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which the work has been edited. It is 
undoubtedly a very copious collection ; it 

Eerhaps contains everything that Addison 
as left behind; but beyond that, it is 
miserably edited. In all candour, we have 
never seen before and hope never to see 
again an English classic of such worth and 
eminence degraded by such an ordeal as 
Addison has gone through in the pages 
before us. \ 

This is strong language, perhaps : but the 
case is a strong one. Mr. Greene tells us in 
the preface that Addison has often been 
edited before; and shows no ignorance of 
the fact that he had n^er been well edited. 
Why then should he with all the lights of 
his predecessors before him, evidently strive 
to do nothing but follow in their obsolescent 
tracks and to sport little else than their old 
clothes? We verily believe from the re- 
sults, that our editor has not examined two 
original authorities foi^ himself, in illustra- 
ting the text before him. He has relied 
entirely upon the labours of other editors, 
and has sex-ved up bodily, page after page of 
their previous annotations upon the life and 
works of Addison, with a degree of profu- 
sion equalled only by a concurrent absence 
of discrimination. To be sure, the authori- 
ties are always regularly acknowledged ; we 
attribute no meanness or duplicity to Mr. 
Greene ; his errors are of the head, hot of 
the heart. It is the stupendous absurdity 
of a gentleman coolly sitting down to edit 
the works of Josepn Addison — works one 
hundred and fifty years old, and eminently 
needing an elucidating key founded upon 
an intimate f^equainraruce with the con- 
temporaneous literary and political history 
of that day — with no other assistance than a 
paste-pot and a pair of shears, and a few of 
the most common books of general refer- 
ence. We judge of what tools were em- 
ployed by the workmanship of the job ; and 
we are prepared to substantiate our views ; 
let us glance over the first volume (which 
contains Addis(||'s dramatic and poetical 
works), and we are sure it will satisry every 
one that they are just. 

When an editor puts notes \o his author's 
text, it is to be supposed that those notes are 
intended for purposes of elucidation and 
explanation. It is to be supposed that the 
editor has thought well upon the matter, 
and thus bestows the fruit of his reflections 
upon the reader. In the volume before us, 
there are many notes ; by a rough, but 
tolerably safe calculation, there are four 
thousand six hunidred and seven lines 
(or thereabouts) of notes. Of these three 
thousand six hundred and eighty-seven are 
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Bttifibuted — aordwedijr asid tjublicly cretffted 
—-to the yarious authors, Dioeraphers and 
editors of Addison, and others — ^whence 
they are bodilj taken. TheV are not taken 
by the editor and digested bj him — all his 
connection vnih. them seems to have been 
brought about by the free use of the scissors, 
or perfaaps^ by the more btborioua task of 
tsansQtfiptbn. Some of these notes are- 
good,' s^e.bad; sdm^ Telefant, others 
irrelevant ; nbany of t^em aare repealled over 
•■d over again in varioas places even of l^e 
8«ne rohime; b«t they all possess one 
merit^-diey were .written by perseus *w4io 
bad paad some attention to the study of the 
matter they had taken in hand. Therefore 
we vastly prefer these " remaindBHWicuif ' 
of former voyagers to. the nine hundred and 
twenty lines which, we are sorry to say, Mr. 
Greene's own original, Simon-Pure notes 
occupy in this volume. We call thetai Mr. 
Greene's own notes, because they are signed 
with a G.; because be ha6 evidently been at 
the trouble of their compilation ; and be- 
cause, as a j^neral ,thing» they are too 
ineffably stupid to have belonged to any 
other editor of Addison that we have ever 
heard of. And if any reader wishes to get 
. at an approximate idea of the value of Mr. 
Greene's editorial lucubrations in compari- 
son with tiiose of his compeers, we cannot 
suggest a better plan than this. Let the 
ah;ebraic sign x represent the preceding 
editors; then we have the following pro- 
portion : 

3687 : 920 : i a; : Mr. Greene. 

The ingenious reader may go on, and 
divide Mr. Greene by z, or subtract him 
from the work in question, or do anything 
with him but multiply him. For mercy's 
sake, let us have no more than one such bad 
editor at a time. 

It may seem improbable ibat objections 
are reasonably to be urged against not only 
the quantity but the quality of these notes ; 
yet BO one, wo think, can contemplate 
them witbout agreeing in ^e opinion we 
have expressed. However, we shall pre- 
sendy present some specimens of the notes 
authenticated by the signature "G." and 
ask our readers whether we are not justified 
in eonoluding therefrom that the editor is 
not sufficiently acquainted with at least 
l^iree things, via :— The nature of an e<iitor's 
duties ; the works of Mr. Addison ; and the 
Englieh language; Observe, we do not say 
he i» at all an utterly ignorant man on 
these three scores* we hare no doubt, in 
h/Qi, he knows a great deal ucion these 'a^d 
upon several other topics ; all we niean is, 
tbi^t he does not know quite enough to 
aorthorize him to mounil^ editorial pulpit 
and speak «b ca^iedfla to the test of the 



world. We win do him the jusHUte to say 
that in two notes, namely, one upon ^*De-- 
miesj* on page xvi. of rreface ; and one 
upon Mr. Wftcnpverell, on page 141 ; he has 
exhibited genuine evidences of the right 
•kind of anndtations. But these are all the 
instances we noticed. And now as we have 
made certain allegatiops, let us furnish the 
proofs. 

The want of sufficient acquaintance with 
the elegancies of the mother tongue of Mr. 
Addison is certainly an obiection to one WhO 
becomes his editor. Addison is generally 
received as a palramount authori^ in dis- 
puted cases of grammatical propriety and 
construction, and -as a safe precedent for the 
use of langnage; and his archpriest— hl6 
interpreter, as it were, to the present genera- 
tions ought, we think, to be the last man to 
bring groundless allegations against the 
authority of the oracle he pretends to ex- 
pound. We vHU cite one or two examples 
to show our meaning. The editor seems to 
have detected inelegancies or inaccuracies 
in places where, we are sure, no one ever 
thought of finding them befbre. 

Thus (vol. I. p. 192), our editor dwells 
upon a verse of " The Campaign.'' 
" Wliere the swoba Rhine, rushing with tOl its force," 

and tells us that it is " roughened by allit* 
oration." The alliteration consists of the 
words " Rhine, rushing." It seems strange 
that two liqaid inithtls should ber chosen for 
roughening a verse. Bia^ we might go on to 
an. indefinite extent, citing instances to 
proye a want of sufficient acquaintance with 
the nrinoiples of the English language. H^ 
eayil8> for instance; at l£i8 couplet (p. 176) * 

** Soon fts soft vernal breezes warm thie sky, 
Britannia's colors in th« zephyrs fly." 

" What office," says he, '* is performed by 
the * zephyrs' of the next line, whidi could 
not be performed equally well by the * ver- 
nal breezes' of the first?" It seeiof to us 
that the answer is obvious etkou^h. Agaiii 
(p. 179), we are called upon to listen to hia 
suggestion that Addison made tk/cmxpa^ in 
saymg a hound* finding the scent of the 
game, 

"43hoQtf atray 
On Up tviX fivetch, and t>eara apon hia pnjJ* 

** Bounds," says Mr. Greene, "would 
have been more exact, and none the less 
poeticaF' instead of " shoots." Mr. Greene 
IS mistaken j it would not have been more 
exact. The expression is sanctioned by the 
best authorities, down to our own day — by 
ttie **JU8 ft norma loquendi :" and if Scott 
and Addison are to give way to Mr. Gl'eene, 
tiwh we can only say, MaUem cum Scaliffero 
erYore, quctm cum Clamo rede sapere. 

Btit to eontinue this style of criticism 
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■w u 1 d b ^u t pick j n g at stra-ws. We should 
apfjliigizc for thuH trespassing on the 
patience otouv reaOerp, were it not that we 
are persaaded they must share mj our 
ftmazetiieat at finding a critic so apt himself 
to stumble, jet ho reaiiy to carp an4 cavil at. 
the ** Addi&ouiiin stjle" itself. 

Next, k* ahow that our editor is not 
sufficiently act^uaitited with his author ; and 
in this part, too, we will not go beyond his 
first \olu(i;e. The Jirst blunder that strikes 
our eye ia on page 293 — where he ezplaii^ 
in a note the mefltiiufi of the expression that 
the parauQj ttfA kamng, taken the oaths ^ i^ 
not qualified to refer to "test oaths for 
detecting CatboUca and Dissenters 1" We 
will venture to say that Mr. Greene is the 
first man who uver hit upon .this idea. At 
that period, and to a much later date, there 
were hi niariy ^S thti parishes in England 
incumbents who refused to i^ke the same 
oaths, which were required iyi vain by 
William III. of several of the bishops of the 
Church of England; and the passage in 
question relates to nptliing else but a clergy^ 
man of that sect — no Catholic or Pissenter 
— rl^ut a^ipLonjviror, as it w^s called. 

So in the prologue to Cato, h§ printsi 
** then^^ for *'wiben" (utterly destroying all 
the sense and meaning of the passage), in 
the following line: — 

*•' Even then proud Ceesar 'midst triumphal cars.**' 

" Such blunders arie very lmplea^as)t. 

Nor is it of sins of ' commission only that 
w^ have to complain ; those of omilwiioa aiie 
mueh more numerous. If Mr. Greene 
ehooses to adopt Macaalay's.J>«<t^ on Addi^ 
son, instead of giving us a r«^lar biography 
either of his own composition or that of 
some other, he should, at least, have en- 
deavored to supply the deficiencies of 
Macaulay's text. An essay need nc^ be par- 
ticular in many details which a biography 
ought to possess. Thus, in the volume 
before os, nothing i« given as to the date of 
Addison's birth, beyond the general state- 
ment that it oocunfed in 1672. Nothing is 
said of his daughter by the Countess of' 
Warwick, except the bare mention in Tick- 
ell's preface, that such a person su»vived 
him. Notiiing is said of the story which, 
whether true or false, is given with emphasis 
by Horace Walpole, and repeated by.Byi'on, 
of Addison having died in a state oj intoxica- 
tion from brandy. If true, we ought to 
hear more of this matter in this very book 
where is incorporated Macaulay's graphic 
sketch of the death-bed of Ajidispn, the 
Christian and the sage ; if false, the siander 
should be nailed to the wall by an editor 
who . confidently asserts the present edition, 
to be " superior to all its predecessoi:©," 
(Preface p. x.) On page 215, js ^ afn^sipg 



" Imit^tipp of our. Engjish J^icf ;ff b^ifr 
ai'^g* , - .= . 

« Ob the^li^rming QKHM^.ofiMay I 
, OU.t?ieo^i3nin|;.montb9fMf^jfl , .^, 

When, the breezes fan- the tree^efj , ^ , ' 

Pull of blpBSCons^ff edi and gay— *,; 

Full, Ac." 

Why are w« Btot told that this tbin^ was 
•meant as I a ida^rBil jsative-ufton the'solteol of 
Ambrose PJiilKps? On p. 177iitfc« editor 
quotes from Cat<»-M.the great dranla. of tfaei 
"stfttj author he i» editing,- and printed «l 
full in the same vbluisei — tniaqmotesy we 
shftmld Jaave eaid, in <^8n*i^«oloit8. manner.) 
preniisirig his bluoder, Jboo, with the remftrk 
that the followki^ is ** a striking expression 
in the o|>wfing scene of Cflfto," v 

**l*he day big with the fate 
OfOato and of Rome.* 

Who would suppose that this was not a 
couplet , from , a liyely song? Who would 
guess tha^ it was designed to stand fpr , 

<<Th« greert^tli^ important Uay, big with the ftte ■ 
Of Cat6 sAd of Rome.;* ' : ♦*• 

So much for as many examples of oar 
editor's want of., acquaintanoe with his 
author as we have space here to dwell 6i\^ 
though we almost believe we could, go on fjaaj ' 
an hour in the same strain; almost "v^itl 
the line stretch out ' to the crack of' doom." 
And by the.. way, this reminds, us .that iu 
another place our editor ia goo,d enough to^ 
endorse a critic's assertion, that the use of 
the word "cracA;," by Addison, was not 
just, because "the poet knew'very well that 
the word w^s low and vulgar/' 

^'tle, uwKmcern'djWonldhear the iiiighty Crack, 
' And stand decute atmid a fUliii^ world." 

Whatever e^se the poet knew^ he v?5a» 
probably aware that Shakspeare before hin^ 
I had used this same wojj^iH similar .ot^ni^ec- 
■ tion ; and we can tell both Mr. Greene and 
j Dr. Il^rd, that th^ word is neitlier Ipw nor 
I vulgar, nor is H likely to become so m t^ 
, mouths of sucfe Dftcn as those to whom, we 
I have referred it. 

I We have (wiexpectedly to ourselves, we 

j are sure) dw^lt so long upon this them«t 

j that were itj not that we promised to show; 

wherein the gentlemftp, wbos^ performancoff 

we fire so unfortunate ajs to value -very- 

I slightJy., was Jacking in.tiis ko^owledge of th^* 

duties of an editor, we wQvild; bring this 

paper to an immediate coiiclusion. At_all 

; eyen|ia,.we m^st stand ezqu^ed for pointingT 

I out in very short^ijerme, a ftw facts which^ 

j seem .nqt tp have beein dreamed of in .thd' 

I editprial philosophy. im^rimU: he ^wgbfc 

I to have made a point of gijviBg the dates of 

I the eonjnositipn and puWicatioA^of each of. 

I Addison^s pieces i^ printeu . As it staad^. 
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now, the reader \& tucty tblflnd an occasional 
dttK^'as hi the oasd 6f tb*€tot)aign, ap^>4ur- 
ing in a not^, ftoBi wM^h h« majy t'n/cr ttat 
tke poem was pubfiished iiiFi?©^. We pre- 
MMie the reason of the date n^ bfeing giveft Is 
iKfcanse no editbf had dowe bo before, and it 
was no* in the phin of* the ptWent one to 
takte the paitJB to go baijkto the beginning 
stfid «^8tilt bi^igiUftl ^iti^s. Neither Ticks 
cAiynoT I/)wnd6s, norlloee (threeof the books 
to which MtJ Greetae might have safely 
^ferred), mention ihe dak of **(e pnblica- 
tfott of the ** Oampaiga ;'^ thereibire, be sure 
he has n6t' dene it.'- /Sfeconcffy, an editor 
tAn^XA be patti^te in his statemetits of 
fticts. On p. 175,- i/re 'ate told that "Leopold 
L; Bmpei^ of fierrtiahy, who died the fol- 
lowing year/' Isthepfertfon tj^Ho "was sefized 
with fear" in they^at of gtacc,' 1701. This 
is ft nUstake. } The war broke out iii 1701, 
and Leopold, instead of dying ini 1702, 
fivedseveral ^e^rs after. Thirdly, he -should 
tKinsult a few, at least, •'"contemporaneous 
Ai^orities, and not place all his reliance 
upon a biographical dictionary, and a book 
01 qnotations. Thufe, if the present editor 
had deigned to give a little time to the 
pemeial of CoUey Gibber's Apology for bis 
liife, {p. 376 «t eeq.) he might have found 
mach curious and valuable .information 
ireepecting the production of Cato. Chet- 
wood's Kisto^y bt the Stage, and the second 
Volume of 'Mies Hawkins's Memoirs would 
ftlso have b^en valuable to him in this 
regard ; and -Walpole's Lettei^S and many 
<)ther sources,' that a •moment's reflection 
would bring to his mind. Fourthly, he 
should be more careful to prevent typo- 
graphical ^errors ; a ridiculous one, em page 
164,:occtirfrto tis as we ttfrn ove> the pages 
©f volume first. 

^ ? A little'r^atd to th^sesiiggestfons wonld 
be-of considerable benefit to the remaining 
volumes (yet unpublished), promised us by 
Mf/ Putnam, of '* a series of the most' re- 
foarkable es8»y« in the Boigiish loiiguage;'? 
OtheJcwise, we shall be compelled to substi* 
taie for ihis phrase, that of *' a. series of the 
fliQst remarkable .ccfi<«on9 in itthe * English 
l4«)guage/' or, for the mfttteflfof that, in oay 
oth^». / •, 

JStAokwood's Ediahuxgh Mfj^^azine. .March, 

lP^^- ■' . ■.. ■ r ' - ■ . 

Pleas9<nito- Uft ftltv«.ys is the -flight of this 
world-famous monthly. We think it must 
be nigh thirty full years, that we have been 
accustomed to ^ee ity and now it comes to us 
fragrant witli the memories of sehoolboy 
kna urid^rgradhale, dp,ys. In it \ve have 
ftiad- vivid crlttqile|'on'tbat brilliant band of 
poets and litterateur^, who were then living 
m their' noonday of fkme, biit are ijow 
vanished into the ** long silence." 



|V)r many and many a yofir Prof. "Wilsnn, 
the soi-disaTvt Christopher Norths was the 
life and glory of Black woinl, iinil his 
" Noctes Arabrosifinae" ' published therein, 
were a brilliant anomaly, ivhifh had no 
parallel or similar. Whether lie is still 
connected with the journal we know not. Wo 
fipd the Resent nuniber sufficiently various 
afad considerably interesting^ but we B(iem 
to miss the old Christopheriari f^parkJo and 
crispness. Pbssibly this mn j be owing to 
the chill of age creeping uver us. Tho 
reader must judge for himself. 



:editor's_chap.tkr. 

HAROW, 

This word is of frequent occurrence in old 
poetry. In Chaucee'a I'Npnnes Preestes 
Tale," the traveller who was warned bjf a 
dream of the murder of his companion, oh 
meeting the " dong carte" in which was con- 
cealed the corpse, 

"Gan^crie 
Vengeance and jtistlce of this felonf^; 

* My fela^ mordereditt thb same night, 
And in this catte h« lith gaphig npriwht, 
I erie out -cm the ministres,' qnod he, 

' That shulden kepe and reujen this citee, 
Harowl alaa! here lith ijay felaw stain.' " 

In Tyrwhitt's Glossary^ we find *' Harofe, 
interj. Fr. Away I fie! ■' And in another's 
researches the word is explained to be " a 
cry of battle." Neither of these commenta- 
tors is right. ** Harow" was an exclamation 
used by the Normans when they appealed 
for justice to their sovereign. The usual 
esplanation given derives it ft-om Ron or 
Rolio, the famous Norman chief, who, under 
the Treatv of St Clair Sar Ept6 (A. D. 912) 
turned Christian in order to marry Giselle, 
the daughter of Charles the Simple, of 
France, and who afterwards became Duke 
of Normandy under the name of Robert, 
which he received from Robert, Count, of 
Paris, his godiiUher. After his conversion, 
tliis RoUo, assbecame a repentant Vikings 
was extremely severe upon crime of all 
sorts, and so zealous for the maintenance of 
lav ^nd order, that the mere whisper* of fa5s 
name wouW repress thoir violation. Thus 
whenever a subject of hia deserved justadoj- 
he ha4 only to cry out JIal Bou (Uaro), 
and justice was done him. The lawe 
against theft, indeed, were so strictly en- 
forced in the ?feigrv of this prince that no one 
dared to pick up what he found lying in file 
path, for fear of being accused of having 
stolen it. In illustration of this, the follow- 
ing story is told: — One day while hunting in. 
the forest of Ronmare, a Frankish lord, whoj 
was among his suite, remarked that if he were 
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unrortunatdj tu be obliged to paM a ^is^^ 
in tliat furoEt, he w^mld give himself iip Sfor 
lost. "You are wrong," replied the Vuke, 
'"you would be fii safe here as in your 
Caatle." Siiyin^ which, he took off a coDai: 
of gold from his fteck, and hung it on a 
free, iswearine; timb no man would have 
haTdlhood em) ugh to touch it. In fact, at 
Bo berths death/ three years aftervrards, the 
collar M'QS still lianging on the bough, 
wheneo it wjis taken to be placed in his 
coffin. 

The word was in use, however, much 
before the time of the Normans, and is 
really derived from the Celtic karen (to cry, 
to call assistance), and its derivative haraWy 
help, aid. A ^milar mode of commencing 
proceedings was known to the Romans, and 
called " quiritatio Qutritium" 

** OLD GOmSMITH." 

In a work recently published in this city 
descriptive of the railroad between Philadei- 

ghia and Pittsburg, the well known lines of 
henstone, 

" Whoe'er has tnvel'd Ufe'v diiU round, 
Where'er hia stages may haTa been* 
Majr sigh to think he still has fovmi 
The wannest welcome at an inn"— 

are attributed to Goldsmith, whom the writer 
calls ** old Goldsmith," but why we are at a 
loss to ima^ne,. as Dr. Gt)ldsiaith lived as 
late as the last century, and died a niiddle 
aged man. 

Some of the embelluihm^ts of this book 
are very poor. The ** bright Alfarats/' who 
did something or other in ** the blue Juniata," 
looks as if one side of her face had just been 
undergoing a severe attack of the small^pox. 

HBSALDIANA. 

The perspicacity of the one, and the ob- 
scurity of the other of the two following ad- 
Tertisements form somewhat of a contrast : 

** Wanted. — A rare chance for a live Yan- 
kee to peddle sewing machines in Canada. 
It is indispensably necessary that he should 
hare a small capital and a large gift of the 
gab, or organ of language fulW developed." 

**Ii is without foundation, that Mrs. Oscar 
Shanghae was seen promenading on the 
Rhubarbs (soburbs), of the city, in company 
with 'the man who was stung with the 
Bumblebee' — as it has been eontrndicted at 
No. 2, Dey street." 

CICSHONIAN 8N0LISH* 

The passage in Cicero's Second Oration 
against Cataline, '*Abiit, excessit, evasit, 
erupit," has been thus happily rendered, 
" He's gone, he's cleared out, he's cut stick, 
he's absquatulated." 



At the Cl^^sjlaiut Street Mis^ AgMi 
Robertson haa aumaged |U^ attract oro^rded 
houses, A% an actreiqs she has 90019 
talent and a great deal of versatility, mmI 
would make an admifaMe additton to .any 
stock cemnaiiy. lier r^ lies somewbal 
between Mrs. FitswiUiams and Mary Abn 
Taylor, a name nerer to be fergottMi im 
Bowery. The lady is certainly very spri^h^ 
ly and pleasing — acd she has got a aUght 
touch of that &tal sift of beaaty, which, as it 
always should, enHsts a favorable reoeptM 
from the audience. She cao^ act, sing and 
danoe> and perhaps «t a venture wouM 
throw doiible soqiejesaulto. ferty times im 
succession, like the " one Mc^'arland" of tb« 
palmy days of ground and lofty tumbling* 
bbe belongs to that excellent qIass of 
fustiresses who, from ap]H>j>evde9iretopleiMBei 
are ^ure to be successful in doijsg so. 

At the Walnut Mr. Franks Ravel has 
been acting in a .piece called the Diottble* 
faced Frenchman, in which he assumtist a 
colloquial part. To hear that' gentJenmn 
actually speak caused as great a sensation 
of awe and surprise as when the mechanic«il 
head addressed Roger Bacon. The 'f Magi« 
Trumpet" is an excellent pantomime, cooh 
taining many new tricks. It is the old stcary 
of the wrongs of Columbine riedressed by 
Harlequin wheeling rapidly on his left leg 
and aided by supernal poyrers. Mr. P. Bi^ 
lant has indulged his fine fancy by adopting 
the Prima Donna Waltz to a ballet. Tho 
prettiest part was a slow dreamy movement 
by M'lle xr^a Mathias, in which she coinM 
floating down to the footlights like a languid 
odalisque taking a little constitutional ex- 
ercise after a warm and perfumed bath. 
" Happy, Happy the grand Visier." The 
engagement of the Ravels is now near its 
close — their career has been eminently and 
deservedly successful. 

At the AucH on Wednesday evening, Mrt 
Drew, the most meritorious actress on our 
stage, took, in the true sense of the wofd, a 
benefit. That remarkiftble composition, en- 
titled *; Satan in Paris," was performed tke 
succeeding evening to amother full house. 
The entertainments at the Arch are alvraya 
marked by care and taste in their produc- 
tion. There is only one objection to drop- 
ping in at this establishment — it is so full 
we can never find a comf<»'table seat. 



ARAOO S WORKS. 

The first volume of Arago's Works in 
German, edited by A. Von Humboldt, has 
just been published at Leipsio, and is for 
sale by G. A. Correa, 232^ Chestnut street* 
In 8 vo. Price, $1 50. > 
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A CHARACTER. 

For any one who held firm faith in the un- 
miBtakeabie evidences of physiognomy, it was 
only necessary to look upon the very truth- 
telfing countenance of my dear old friend 
without seeking farther confirmation from 
the phrenological developments always con- 
cealikl beneath her lace cap, in order to dis^ 
cover the pure spirit of oenevolence that 
brightened ^and animated every feature. The 
ftdl, soft eye, the delicately curved nose, the 
mild vet firm expression of the well-formed 
mourn ; the very waving of the thin silver 
hair over tl^e slightly depressed temples, 
combined to produce one of those charming 
countenances seen oftenest where fuU-hanf 
ed charity and **s, heart soft with pity" are 
most needed. Those mild eyes 'were never 
meant to discover evil, or if they did, the 
warm heart at least seemed blina to all de- 
fects, and those gentle lips never gave utter- 
ance^ any but the kindest and most chari- 
table words. It were well could you have 
seen, as I have, the lovely portrait that graces 
her front drawing-room, "making it light 
and like a lily in bloom," the work of one 
who best knew her Stirling virtues, and who 
alone could do justice to the beautiful in- 
ward spirit, which to him was always visible, 
and whose broad beneficence ** rained in- 
fluence throughout the neighborhood." In- 
deed the daily life of this dear Ladv Bounti- 
ful was made up of kind words and the more 
substantial half of charity — good deeds. 
That she seldom left her house 1 know, un- 
less ** on some charitable intent," or retired 
at night without An earnest prayer to the 
Giver of all good for the furtherance of some 
benevolent duty yet unfulfilled — her every 
act even in the most trifling things seemed 
to be guided by this all-embracing spirit of 
benevolence. I truly believe the very vine 
at her door was planted, less with a Tiew to 
ontftmeat than with a hope, that the grateful 
shade of its broad foliage and 1;he delicious 
fracraace of its clustering blossoms might— 
as indeed it proved-^lena a momentary gra- 
tificatton to the senses of h#r numerous 
fisitors. 

No doubt there were many undeserving 
\ 



among the truly poor and wretched who 
literally besieged her gate, but none were 
ever known to leave it without some 'sub- 
stantial evidence of their visit, for vrith her 
compassion always triumphed where judg- 
ment sometimes condemned. 

In proportion, however, to her excessive 
activity in all good works, was her suifer- 
ii^g* y®8, absolute suffering in the cause of 
those whom she was unable to assist. On 
their account was she niggardly of her own 
comforts, and was perpetually undergoing a 
species of self-discipline for what she was 
pleased to call her selfish indulgence in the 
many blessings with which Providence had 
surrounded her. Utterly impossible was it 
for her kind heart to enjoy the comfort and 
warmth of her pleasant family gathering 
room — the hap^y faces, the glowing fire, 
the drawn ctirtams — if the windows behind 
those heavy draperies, chanced to rattle in 
the biting wind of a fierce storm without, 
then would the soft lines of her gentle 
countenance gradually assume an uncon- 
trollable expression of pitying distress, and 
her lively imagination, painfully picturing 
some homeless wanderer gathering her 
rags about her shivering limbs, or worse 
still, some poor motherless child begging 
from door to door, would cause her in- 
stinctively to draw back from her warm 
comer beside the cheerful grate, and seek 
for lees comfortable quarters, 6r if, as was 
sometimes the case, when overcome by 
drowsinesf, she would be softly cheated into 
self-forgetfulness' by the enticing allure- 
ments of some deeply-cushioned arm-chair, 
her profound repentance for the selfish 
indtilgence would cause her on awakening 
with a mortified start instantly to leave the 
seducing " sleepy hollow" and to take pos- 
session of one of those uncouth straight- 
backed coutrivances, which it has pleased 
modem fashion to drag fh>m the obscurity j 
in which our ancestors bad left them. 

But if the sight of every object of suffer- 
ing humanity so stirred her benevolent 
heart, that the poor and the erring both had 
cause to bless ner in their prayers — ^no less 
had animals their share of tender pity-— 
pity that with her was indeed ''akin to 
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loTe." ** Poor dumb creatures," she would 
say, "they cannot plead for -thwns^vef," 
and if she may be said erer to have over- 
indulged her kindly ^ling, it wa« m«st 
assuredly in the cause of horses and dogs. 
Neither could she endure the sight of a 
ca^ed bird, and the presence of one in a 
neighbor's window, kept her in a constant 
fever of anxiety whenever she approached 
her own, the aelicate little trills and soft 
chirpings which so gratified the ears of its 
more selfish mi^ess, sounding to her as so 
many pleading cries for freedom ; while the 

gfty ribbons, dainty morsels of cake and 
ttle bouquets of ohiekweed, seemed in her 
opinion but sorry substitutes for liberty and 
the swift exercise of its fluttering wings. 

One moming, I remember, while yery 
busily employed with her needle, which she 
iVus generally found exercising in any one's 
cause but her own, her attention was sud- 
denly attracted by what appeared to her, 
the very peculiar cry of a neighboring chan- 
ticleer — a crow of mournful significance she 
thought, unlike any crow that had ever been 
heard to ijBsue from the throat of any well- 
conditioned bird, and painfully suege&tive 
of an empty crop, and a coop confined in 
limits. 

The heart-rending images of animal suf- 
fering which her active imagination rapidly 
brought before her, after listening to a 
mournful succession of these pitiful outcries, 
at length grew quite beyond her aiduranoe 
— «he must discover the whereabouts of the 
poor tortured bird, must see into its case 
Lerself. So thimble, needle, and work were 
rapidly laid aside, and bonnet and shawl 
as rapidly donned. Her eager and humane 
perseverance soon discovered the uncon- 
scious author of her restless anxiety in the 
portly person of a magnificent Shanghai, 
who at the moment she beheld him in all 
the glory of his blood-red crest and shining 
feathers, was strutting among his compan- 
ions in the stable-yardi of a neighboring 
hotel, with a dignified up-lifting of the feet, 
that proclaimed him "a modeLof deport- 
ment,'' and had just given utterance to one 
of those painfully mournful cries, which had 
so awakened her tender sympathies, and 
which she was most happy to learn from the 
man who took charge of them, was peculiar 
to this much prized breed of fowls. Nor 
ctid the good lady take her departure until 
she had made herself perfectly acquainted 
with the dimensions of the stable-yard and 
coops as adapted to air and exercise, as- 
sured herself by ocular demonstration of the 
quantity of com and water daily distributed 
to these new and interesting objects of her 
caare, and ensured their future feeding by 
leaving wiUi their purveyor a substantMi 
pour4^ure. 



Immediately opposite to her own pleasant 
lH)me, and « standing reproaeh, as she 
thought, to its faily curtained windows and 
vine-embroider^ €K>or, was the very con- 
fined entrance to a gloomy looking court, 
through vdiich her kind eyes ever seeking 
for something to pity and to aid, observed 
the daily out-commgs and in-goings of a 
poor Irish carter and his horse, the latter, of 
course, having the first claim upon her 
attention, from the fact of its being afanost 
unincumbered with flesh; its hanging lip, 
drooping head, and general appearence con- 
veying an idea of vrearied wretchedness. 

To hear the daily rattling of the iron 
cart-chain thrown across its back, as the 
poor half-fed creature dri^ged its tired 
limbs through the aforesaid narrow space, 
with but httle chance of a substantial 
reward after its hard labor, was quite 
enough to cause her to forego the luxury of 
cream with her strawberries, or to l^nd a 
flavor of unusual bitterness to her tea, until 
such time as she had the gratification of 
observing that Barney's progreskion throu^ 
the narrow alley was likely to prove a 
a work of more tnan usual difficulty in con- 
sequence of over-indulgence in the extra 
allowance of hay (to say i^othing of an 
occasional treat of oats), with which she had 
been the means of supplying him, and to 
know that his njaster would no longer be 
obliged to blow his fingers in the cold winter 
mornings, since he was now the possessor of 
a pair of stout, sensible gloves. 

Nor was this all, for one discovering that 
poor Pat had not only himself, but a side 
wife and three children to provide for, the 
dull, uncleanly court, was soon brightened 
by the presence of this good genius of the 
poor ; and who shall say what enviable feel- 
ings were her's when on first issuing from 
her door on the Christmas morning that 
followed her introduction to these humble 
pensioners, she saw a soft wrealii of smoke 
rising above the tops of the opposite houses, 
and the fresh westerly breezes brought upon 
its wings the jiealing odours of mince pie 
and roasted mutton, with whose history sue, 
of course, was perfectly acquainted. 
(To b« eontbiiiAA.) 



EPIORAM, 

UPON TBS BELLS IN ST. STBPHBN1S OUOXUfl, 
BROTOHT TBOM TROY, NEW tORK. 

On* Tr(4«ii MIe, ia^yf oTtom, 
Plunged Troy laAo aten TMn war. 
But her« fenTrqJaii beUt you Me, 
Piodueing HesToi^ huamamj. 



ORSON A PARIS. 
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CKAPTBR III. 

Maebtih. ThetftbVsftOL 

Lmook fRiere'aa place reMrT*d, sir. 

MttOdk. Wh«rt! 

X^M». Hfln, my lord.. WhaM is it that moTes yovr 



Jfi«jM^ Which of you hwre done this? 

Xtmis. What, mj good lord? 

IfldyMu^>dk. Slk, worthy fipieiid»-«yto«ti««ifte»ttiM, 

^iMlAa<^2wei»/it)f» ^yotttV^ny you, keep 
seat; , 

The fit is mpmentaiy, upon a thought 

He will agaiu be well ; if mueh ycu note Mi», 

You i>hall offend him, and extend hi* passion; 

Fsed and regard him noL 
* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ma^>efh. What man daie, I dare; 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian heac. 

The armed rhinooeros or the Hyroan tiger. 

— — — ~— ^— ^ and my firm narres ' 

Sliall noTer tremble. 
Lady Meubdh. Yon haye diq^laoed the mirth, and broke 
the good meeting 

With most admired disordw. 

Okson" arrogated more privileges than a 
Tartar running a muck. The sequel of his 
acquaintance with the benevolent proprietor 
of the ooup6 was hardly advantageous to the 
latter. The American oddity had struck his 
fancy, and one day they repaired together 
to dine at the Palais-Royal. Orson sucked' 
his soup with consummate crace, gulped his 
wine, swallowed his |)at6, shared the bones 
with Snaffle, toyed with his salad, imbibed 
ids coffee, and produced his plantation segar. 
Tiltbg back his chair, in order to give a 
freer scope to conversation, he then brought 
his head into brusque contact between the^ 
ears of an officer, who sat dining with some 
friends at the adjacent table; communi- 
cating an impulse which effected the most 
startling confusion in the party's dinner. 
Some lively notes of military profanity was 
instantly pitched on a lofty key, and these 
being the only French sounds with which 
Orson boasted familiarity, he did his utmost 
to swell the chorus. A scene rarely paral- 
lelled in these halls of gastric pantomime 
now ensued. A goblet of claret, flung osten- 
tatiously in Orson's face, was the overture 
to hostilities. With a yell worthv of a 
Yahoo, he seized on a stick of French bread 
about the size and shape of a pavior's ram- 
mer, and, falling upon his three antagonists, 
belabored their heads and shoulders till the 
farinaceous weapon was in fragments. A 
hand-to-hand tussle now took place, in which 
the hot Frenchmen were evidently strug- 
gling to pinion their formidable antagonist — 



but with how little effect was soon manifest, 
as Orson, now fairly in his element, seizing 
hold firstof one and then of another, and treat- 
ing them to a bruin embrace, or discharging 
blows that might fell a rhinoceros, stood 
grandly forth — a model for the Hercules 
crushing Antaeus ; or again, with all three 
upon him at once, and tuggine, wrenching, 
levelling, lifting, he by fits displayed his 
sinewy torse in a muscular convulsion, that 
might have put Laocoon himself to the 
blush. Vainly, and worse than vainly, did 
Uie trencher-friend exert himself in the 
cause of order. With his mouth full of 
exhortation and bi9 hands full of torn coat* 
tails, he darted to and fro and whirled 
around like an insane harlequin,' challeng- 
ing, entreating, shrieking, threatening, and, 
as a Flrenchman's last resource, running for 
the police. These dignitaries arrived — ^but 
only in time to bear passive witness to 
Orson's closing feat; as with a triumphal 
whoop he hurled the twain most ferocious 
of his foes over each other down a dumb- 
waiter, that with swift accommodation de- 
posited them both in a bed of crashed 
crockery near the cuisine fires. There the 
devil's emissaries, with the bland temper 
peculiar to their profession, showered the 
intruders with pots and prongs and soup 
an'd melted grease enough to effect restora- 
tion in their shattered senses, could such 
appliances avail. It required, however, all 
the imposing authority of the police, to 
rescue from, his interesting situation the 
third gentleman, who was engaged with 
the trusty Snaffle in ' what the novelists 
would style " an ardor of attachment more 
easily imagined than expressed ;" nor, 
indeed, could the gladiatorial dog be pre- 
vailed on to abate his ardor until he was 
rammed head foremost into a coffee bag by 
the united exertions of four men, and spirited 
into the blackest alcove of the cellar, where 
haply he may be barking to this day. 

Mr. Lynch and his generous friend, after 
paying for- sundry broken vases, lamps, and 
dishes, then proceeded under escort of a 
numerous armedJt>ody-guard to the bureau 
of a neighboring magistrate, who, after de- 
livering nimself of an eloquent homily upon 
the depravity of impoliteness, JEind the im- 
politeness of depravity, did them the honor 
to admit them to a princely bail. It was 
furnished by two gentlemen who presently 
arrived in uie identical coup6, which had 
been the vehicle of our hero s introduction 
to his new friends. Thev did not invite 
Orson to ride home with them ; nor have I 
any reason to believe that any remarkable 
passages of friendship ever existed between 
them subsequent to the events I have re- 
corded. 

Orson is at present residing in Bome, 
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whence lie writes me that he has been fortu- 
nate enough to discover a noble and opulent 
family to whom he conceives himself related. 
Their name is Orsoni — or Orsini, in the 
softer dialect of the country. One of their 
ancestral portraits, in the palace of that 
name, he says, bears him a wonderful re- 
semblance. I am the less surprised at his 
discovery, because the family to whom he 
alludes has certainly given birth to some 
extraordinary men. Codum non animum 
mutant qui trails mare cnrrunt. 



THE BRIGHT-EYED MAIDS 
OF FLORENCE. 

A BONO frSETTEN BSFOBB LSAYINO FLOEENGS, 18|3. 

The niby wine is wftiting, \>ojb, 

Quick, let it flow in torrents, 
For now we toMt our pride, our boast. 

The hright^yed Hftids of Florence. 

The wight who would not drink to this— 

We hold him in abhorrence! 
Our morning theme— our midnight dream — 

The bright-eyed Maids of Florencel 

Ton galaxy of brilliant stars 

Ne'er shed a lustre more dense, 
Than that which lies within the eyes 

Of these IWr Maids of Florence. 

Then flITthe cup to beauty bright — 

Alas, *t wfll soon be fltr hence— 
Saeh brftnmer drahi I we toast again 

The- br^ht-eyed Maids of Florence I 



MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 

Among the female poets of our country 
this lady holds a quite respeetahle rank, 
and in mdividual eff'orts nas, perhaps, 
reached as high a pomt as any other. In 
these bri^ and imperfect sketches of those 
of our American notabilitits, whom it has 
been my good fortune to meet, this lady 
merits a mace for many different reasons. 
She combmes, in her own person,, a variety 
of excellencies^ which have, for the most 
part, been reckoned incompatible,, and in 
iierself furnishes amplest proof, that true 
intellectual culture, instead of disqualifying 
a woman for the performance ot womanly 
duties, may rendw her all the more compe- 
tent to discharge these duties from the 
highest to the lowest. 

Mrs. Embury is the daughter of Dr. 
Manly, a distinguished physician of New 
York city, now deceased. Her early advan- 



_ 8, tuitional and Bocletal, were of the 
amplest kind, and her mind was so organised 
as to profit largely by both. 

She began early to " woo the nine," and 
while yet very vonng, published a volume of 
poems under the w/n de plume of lanthe. 
The essential, enduring worth of this book 
cannot be estimated v«rj high. There ia 
much therein of exaggerated, overstrained 
passion ; mwAi of anhealthfol sentimental^ 
ism; far more of sickly romance than of 
nature and reality ; and not much of ori^n- 
ality in any kind. The book, like so many 
others of its day, bears throughout decided 
marks of the profound impression made on 
cotemporary literature by the gloomy and 
morbid element of Byron's poetry. Such, 
at least, is* the idea of it I retain from 
having glanced at it many years f^. 
Nevertheless, coming from one so extremely 
young, it was a volume of no inconsiderable 
promise, intimating that mnch might be 
expected from the writer in maturer life and. 
af^r a larger experience and observation 
ana an ampler culture. 

Nor has this anticipation been disap- 
pointed. Mrs. Emburjr has, in all respects, 
improved immensely since that primal pub- 
lication, and her successive productions 
have exhibited a steady, uninterrupted pro- 
gress alike in thought and execution. I am 
not aware that she has given to the public 
any volume of verse since her first. But 
she has written poems, longel or shorter, 
for the several monthlies of New York and 
Philadelphia in large numbers, some of 
which display a quite unusual degree of 
poetic genius, as well as of mastery in 
poetic utterance. She has great quickness 
and fertility of invention and facility of 
execution; an easy and considerably copious 
flow of imagery, often striking for its beauty; 
a pure and fine tone of sentiment marked by 
tarue feminine delicacy; and her versification 
is, almost without exception, dextrous, har- 
monious and graceful. 

But she excels not in verse alone, nor 
indeed chiefly, according to my view. Her 
prose writings impress me, as being finer in 
quality, as they are greater in quantity, 
than her poetic. They nave appeared most- 
ly,, if not entirely, in the shape of stories or 
nouvdletteSf partly in the magazines and 
partly in separate volumes. Her stories, for 
the most part, are very interesting and 
fitted to instruct in the multifarious Tore of 
the human heart and of human life, though, 
unquestionably, she inclines towards the . 
unusual and romantic in incident and pas- 
sion. Not, however, that I would intimate 
this last trait to be a defect, for '^ truth is 
strange, stranger than fiction;"* and so 
potent and perpetual is the pressure of 
common-place and of usage upon us, that 
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we ^are in little danginr of beiag misled hf 
the romance of truth and fact. 

One small volume from her pen, bearing 
(if I do not mis-remember) some such un- 
assuming title, as *' Stories for the Younr/' 
is most decidedly among the most admirable 
books of the class I ever read. The aduUy 
equally with the juvenile^ cannot fail to be 
intensely interested in it, as well as benefit- 
ted by its truthful, vivid delineations of 
the influence of human character on well* 
being and happiness. 

Our authoress is not one of the beautiful 
among womankind, though it were a breach 
not lees of veritv than of gallantry to pro- 
nounce her ugly. She is of about the 
medium height and somewhat slender in 
person. Her fuce is irregular in configura- 
tion,, the lower part being too proiecting for 
symmetry and otherwise not pleasing in 
appearance. The upper face, however, is 
fine, the eyes being good, though clouded 
by spectacles ; the torehead wide, high and 
polished as marble, and the hair long, of a 
beaoitiful, glossy brown, and always very 
neatly arranged. In dress and manners 
Mrs. Embury is ever the gentlewoman, by 
no means mfUdng her mastery of higher 
attainments a pretext for neglecting the 
minor feminine proprieties. In fact, unoug 
her friends and acquaintances (and 'their 
name is legion) she holds a rank not less 
honorable as wife and mother, than as poet 
and litterateur. 

In worldly conditions generally, and in 
the social and domestic relations especially, 
our authoress would seem to be among the 
very fortunate.- While still quite young, 
she married a gentleman, between whom 
and herself existed a strong attachment, 
which years do not appear to hive in- 
validated. Of a fine face and person, he is 
highly cultivated and variously accom- 
plished, and is understood to be quite 
vrealtby. He is believed to have chosen the 
position of Bank Cashier in Brooklyn, New 
York, the place of his residence, rather 
than some more stirring and ambitious 
vocation, as affording him greater leisure for 
his home and his books. 

And a most charming home it is! His 
mansion is among the finest in the city, and, 
while supplied with all domestic conveni- 
ences and material appliances, is also em- 
bellished largely with paintings and statua- 
ry, not omitting an extensive and handsome 
hbrary, comprising volumes of all kinds in 
both the ancient and the modern tongues. 
To put the keystone to this arch of Mrs. 
Embury's bles8inj;8, she is surrounded by a 
fine-looKingjuvemle group, whose beautiful 
propriety of demeanor testifies how excel- 
lently well she has been able to fulfill the 
I maternal duties. 



As mi^t'feadfly be aaticipbt^' eur 
authoress^ is highly prized by the community 
she lives in, not only for the immediate con- 
taributions she is Competent to bring to the 
social circle, but as, moreover, being in her- 
self an accomplished specimen of woman- 
hood, whose acquaintance, and especially 
friendship, is, in many ways, of eminent 
value. Her friends are very proud of her, 
and with am{>lest reason. 

I have written the foregoing from mj 
personal knowledge of things, as they existed 
many years ago. I am no^ however, aware 
of any incident, since occurrent, which 
should substantially modify the views ihxm 
expressed. 



MAY. 



Sweet May] tliftt o'er the mouiiidiis ean*0t vith glee, 

Bnudiing with roiy foot the diamond diope 

That glisten on the sWeetly scented flowers. 

We hail thy coming with Joy*throbbiDg heart&I 

Fair child of siting, though tears are in thine eyes 

Dimming their lustrous glance— they're tears of Joy I 

How numerous are the birds and insect tribes. 

That from a southern clime have iiollowed thee. 

How richly freighted is the sun-warm'd breeze. 

That comes and goes with murm'rings soft and sweet 

From beds of gay-drest, aromatic flowers, 

And sends their fragrance to the choristers 

That,— resting on the budding, spreading limbs 

Of the green-gamish'd groves, or ttcim the buiks 

Of purUng streams with sweet wild flowers fring'd, 

Picking soft moss to build their downy nests, 

Or winging through the air their ceaseless flight, — 

Are pouring out, from pure and wild delight, 

Their songs of sweet and wondrous melody, 

That charm our hearts, and send our hrilder'd minds 

On some sBriel Journey to the realms 

Where bright^yed Fancy holds a sway supreme, 

And fill us with bright thoughts and heavenly dreams 

And rainbow-tinted pictures of ftdr Hopel 

With what delicious feeliags in hislreast. 

Does he, who loves with nature to conmiune 

In her bright temples, wander now at dawn. 

And catch the earliest smile with which the Son 

Greets his fair bride, the Earth, and then observe 

The ro^ blushes steal o'er her sweet &ce. 

How grateful do the zephyrs that paw by. 

Loaded with fresh and rich perfume of flowers. 

Feel to his brow, throbbing with anxious thought. 

And when at evening's calm and holy time, 

He rambles to enjoy the lovely scene. 

And watch the angels hang the lights in lieaven, 

What peaceful feelings then are in his heart. 

How sweetly, then, that heart flows out to Godt 

Now, youths and maidens, hie ye to the woods. 
Ere the bright sun has sipped the fragrant dews, 
Or to the emerald-velvet cover'd lawns. 
And in refreshing, joy'distilUng sports, 
Draw steength to Unb and beauty to the oheekJ 
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EusHaaaiils. Bu CcmtiA.De Qurowski. J>. 

AppletWft&Qo: New York; 1854. Pp.312. 

The preseni woork, witboat indulging in 
stetislies, gives broad and stronglj drawn 
yiews of the social ooaditioB of Russia. Its 
ttttthor is deeplj imb««d with the spirit of 
Panslayism, and presents us with bis own 
peculiar yiews of the destinies of the Slavio 
race, together with some speculations as to 
the present momentous events which he 
believes are destined to evolve it. The work 
has abeadr attracted the attention which 
the marked ability displayed throughout its 
pages has deserved. The author's personal 
career has been favorable for observation, 
but it has also naturally tinctured his views 
witii a particular bias. Originally an exile 
from Poland on account of the revolution of 
1830, then abandoning the idea of the re- 
generati(m of the whole Slavic race, of which 
Foland was but an insignificant offshoot. 
M. De Ourow^ came to consider the cen- 
tralism of Russia as representing its vitality 
in Europe; and under the influence of these 
views, he became an fu*dent admirer of the 
present Emperor, whose lofty and providet- 
tial mission he believed it was to lead the 

Erogressive march of his race. Accepting, 
owever, official position under his govern- 
ment, the opportunities which his position 
gave for observation discovered the fallacy 
of his anticipations, and finding himself 
mistaken not only in the agent, but in the 
Chnurism itself— he again b^ame an exile, 
and abandoning E]irope, of late years he has 
been a resideat of Amwiea. 

The object of the work is to show the 
existaice in Russia of the seeds of a popular 
movement which is to overthrow Ozarism, 
and the ground-work of a political organisa- 
tion which is to take its place, under which 
Russia is to cease to be the enemy of 
Euiropean progress. 

We candidly think that the author, like 
many of the con^nental writers and thinkers 
of his stamp, lays too much stress upon the 
^cacy of " national ideas" as the sources of 
national action. The truth is, that the in- 
stinct of the masses seldom see^ beyond their 
immediate necessities, in the discernment of 
which, however, tiiey often display far 
greater accuracy than the most enlightened 
thinkers and leaders of the day. It is this 
limited foresight which sees only the neces- 
sities of the present hour, which creates 
that vaccilation in governments emanating 
f^om thd people, which, at times, makes 
them compare unfavorably in intensity of 
action with an absolutism. We refer more 
particularly to England and the United 
States, and the author has made but poor 
use of Ids residence among us if he has not 



difc^rered bow much of the oi^anisatSoa 
whieh he so justly admires, is <nie to tke 
invaluable common sense which the people 
unifc^mly dismay in discarding aU generali- 
zatieBS, and lookine simply to the fbl- 
fihnent of the pract^l wants which eaeh 
ste^ in their career points out to them. 
It is useless to tidk to an Anglo-Saxon 
(exoeptiDg always from the stump where 
the utmost licenso in utterinr nonsense, is 
by common consent permitted), of the pro- 
gressive march of his race, or of preparing 
beforehand the path which his dominicm is 
to take— he will wait patientlr till his neces- 
sities point it out, and then if it lies throudii 
an extra territory or colony or the like— 5e 
will not, perhaps, argue about the matter 
very logically, but i^en, what is far better, 
he is pretty sure to take it. 

When Kossuth was in this country he 
made the same mistake — ^we are afVuid be 
iliought us sad materialists — certainly he 
constantly hinted that there was great dan- 
ger of our becoming such. Perhaps he was 
right in one sense of the word ; but he did 
not understand our plain common sense 
way of thinking in government ; ol applying 
the practical test of experience to its work- 
ing, without indulgjing in speculative views 
of national utopianism, which has kept us 
free from the revulsions which se^a to 
attend all European attempts at republican* 
ism under the lead of philosophy. 

Perhaps, however, we should not confine 
our remarks to the two nations we have 
referred to. The French are supposed to 
'stand foremost among all people as impressi- 
ble to '' nati(ma]. ideas ;" ana it is to their 
ebullition in the heart 6f the nation ^lat we 
constantly hear attributed the foreign policy 
j of France, which has been, in the K)ng run, 
I so disastrous to her prosperity. We refer, of 
course, to the Napoleonic era. That first 
impulse of savage energy, which threw her 
into arms a^inst all Europe, was the result 
of the emotion of the masses acting upon 
the government ; it was the instinct of self- 
preservation, and was eminently successful. 
But the prodigious efforts she made under 
Napoleon to place the French nation by 
gi^ntic strides at the head of European 
civilization, which was to mi^e the Mediter- 
ranean a French lake, which gave rise to the 
expeditions to Spain, Moscow and the abor- 
tive attempt upon England, and which re- 
sulted in disaster, had all their origin in 
the centralism at Paris ; the heart of the 
nation never called for them. The truth is, 
we are so accustomed to see the fVenohman 
dressed up in military clothes — as the old 
guard or the young guard — ^the vietorions 
soldier embracing the knees of his general ; 
or wounded in the hospital, comnensated 
for all his^ suffwings by recwving ttie cross 
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of honor from his Emperor — or still more 
lately, as a ferocious artisan, ^^f ith musket in 
hand, defending a barricade — that these 
pictures are very apt to arise ^fhen we' recall 
the idea of the people. But these do not 
constitute the people. Leave Paris, Mar- 
seilles, and Lyons, and observe the French 
peasant or rural artisan who compose the 
bulk of the nation — are these his types? not 
in the least — ^you will find him a gentle and 
inoffensive being — ^patient under toil and 
privation, simple and harmless in his enjoy- 
ments ; the dread of the conscription, being 
his greatest source of uneasiness on earth, 
and liis most passionate desire being to cul- 
tivate the fields which his fathers planted — 
and to be buried in the grave-yard of his 
village. 

" Gar on esptf que la payse 
Vimdra y prier quelque foifl." 

This picture is true from observation now 
— it must have been the same then. Nation- 
al characteristics do not quickly change. 
The contemporaneous history of the Na- 
poleonic. era, "the age of ideas,'' we believe 
will show that the nation was sick " of the 
glory of France" — ^which wasted her youth 
m hospitals and battle fields. Lamartine 
avows it with enerffy, and it is proved by 
the general sense of relief with which the 
return of the Bourbons was unquestionably 
received throughout France. 

But, to return to M.Gurowski, this national 
instinct of the Slavic race, on which he lays 
so much stress, we firmly believe is little 
felt in Russia — the Russian peasant is, as 
Mr. Carlyle says, being drilled into civiliza- 
tion under a heavy task master — and un- 
doubtedly with his risinff position and the 
growth of intelligence glimpses are to be 
seen of that instinct of his necessities and 
his wants, which it is to be hoped will lead 
to that popular action from which improve- 
ment is to shine. But really, in all good 
faith, we do not think it points to Panscla- 
vism. That principle is a new idea — ^it is a 
philosophic idea which had its birth in St. 
J?etersburgh — ^it is used as a whet to enlist 
the national feelings on the side of the 
imperial fancies — and which is to impel the 
nation towards Constantinople. 

While alluding to this event, we cannot 
refrain from quoting M. Gurowski's own 
words as to the probable result. They are 
written in a spirit of high confidence in the 
destiny of his race, and however much the 
reader may disagree with his views, he can- 
not fail to be captivated with the enthusiasm 
which pervades his language. 

" The empire of the Ottomans, at least in 
Europe, is rapidly approaching its end; no 
human aid can preserve it, and the real 
question is, what banher shall, finally, be 



implanted on the walls o^ Constantinople t 
It is Russia, and Russia alone, which^ for 
more than a hundred years, has uninter- 
ruptedly drawn nearer and nearer, with a 
bold^ aggressive, and steady pace. It is an 
old struggle, often renewed. It began nearly 
ten centuries ago, not between Turks and 
Russians, not between Christians and Mos- 
lems, but between Byzantium and its em- 
perors and Kleff and its grand dukea. At 
that time, the heathen Ros more tbftn once 
appeared in view of the Lmperin! city, and 
his savage warwhoop often startled ita pur- 
ple-bom masters. We have already men- 
tioned that old chroniclers and geographers 
of the East, Armenians and Greeks, t<?n cen- 
turies ago, called the Kniine, Mare Rus^ 
sicum (Russian Sea). For the last hundred 
years the Russian, crosa and bayonet in 
hand, has marched, surrounded by a elend 
of fire, towards Cari^adf the imperial eitv, 
to replant the holy sign on the cupola of St. 
Sophia. 

" Very likely Czarism may fulfil this work. 
But Czar and Czarism are tools used by the 
genius of history, who will break and shatter "^ 
them after their task shall have been done. 
In the forgoing drama the Czar, wrapped in 
his toga of despotism, is after all an agent of 
the natiomal tendencies. He hews out the 
path for the future, loading on his shoulders 
the malediction of the moment, and Js thus 
the sin-offering of the nation. In the pre^ 
sent imminent crisis, as in several past ones, 
history, which is seldom anomalous or com- 
mits errors, stands opposite to the sympa- 
thies and to the cixcited feelings of the mo- 
ment. Generous, and to a <;ertain extent 
seemingly well-deserved wishes, surround 
the fate of the Turks. But inexorable his- 
tory marches onward, unfolding events from 
its womb, and unmindful of the clamors or 
sufferings of the day. There are some fea- 
tures in the character of the Turks com- 
manding respect ; but still they cannot avert 
the doom overtaking them. As Lamartine 
said, years ago, they are 'encamped in 
Europe.' Thepr have put forth no roots 
during nearly five centuries of their occupa- 
tion, but have continually formed an insur- 
mountable barrier to the onward spirit and 
energy of "Western Europe. It seems that 
all the branches and tribes of Scythic or 
Ouralian, Finic, Hunnic, or Turkoman de- 
scent — all connected together^ — ^that these 
tribes were never predestined to grow and 
prosper on the European soil. Some of them 
even encircled by Christian civilization, as, 
for example, tho Magyars, have remained 
for a thousand years without increasing in 
any way, by any idea or notion, the bulk of 
European culture| All of them appeared, 
or entered Europe on horseback, ravaging 
and pillaging, and producing hussars or 
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spahis ; and on horseback, they successively 
disappear from tiie European arena." 

" The Turks, as individuals, as a state, or 
a nation, seem unfit to become imbedded or 
intwined in the development of the princi- 
ples admitted as fundamental in mode|;n 
civilization, which cannot justly be named 
otherwise than Christian. Its true focus, its 
life-ffiving idea, is the substitution of hu- 
manity for the ancient selfishness, heathen 
or Jewish, looking with contempt from Sais, 
Olympus, or Sion, on all other members of 
the human family. The Koran inherited in 
full this ancient, hostile, isolating creed. In 
love, in humanity, and fraternity is con^ 
tained the moral, philosophical essence of 
the Christian idea. They alone throw the 
light of promise, and from their source pours 
all that is elevated and pure in modern 
Christian development. Whatever be the 
muddy alteration of this spring, however 
slow and obstructed its current, still the 
essence remains unabated and unstained by 
the mire spread around it. Thus the darkest 
clouds change not the beneficial glare of the 
sun. With the above triad alone is progress 
possible, and the real mental and social 
emancipation of men to be attained. What, 
therefore, is encircled in the Christian idea, 
what breathes life from it, even in the re- 
motest manner, — all this is progressive, and 
Eossesses the seeds and possibility of a 
igher development. The influence of the 
Christian idea seems to decide the question 
that the human race is to be for ever pro- 
gressive. In the whole ancient world history 
points only to one people, to the Greeks, and 
even among them almost exclusively to 
Athens, where existed a spring of unbor- 
rowed progress within the people itself. 
The light now kindled can never more be 
extinguished, and each people belonging to 
the Christian world contributes to nurse this 
sacred flame. All that is out of the Christian 
orbit remains fatal and stationary, deprived 
of spirit and elasticity. It opposes and 
counteracts all civilizing, cultivating acti- 
vity, and as a barren fact, void of an in- 
spiring idea, it is destined finally to perish. 
That is the destiny of the Koran, whose his- 
torical existence has been in unabated oppo- 
sition to the Christian or European world. 
At present the Turks rather submit to, than 
admit some, modifications pressed on them 
by the current of events : but they never can 
undergo a thorough reform in the spirit of 
their cardinal institutions, without ceasing 
to be what they are now. To them may be 
applied the celebrated saying of the General 
01 the Jesuits, when the Fope Ganganelli 
proposed to him a reform of the order, *'Sint 
ut sunt aut non sint'*' (they must remain as 
they are or not be at all). Whatever may 



be said to^ the contrary, Bussia is in the 
Christian orbit, however distorted, and even 
in some respects pushed aside, may be the 
real application of its higher principles. 
The pure spark is deposited in tne people, 
and will finally prevau against the uncluris- 
tian Czarism. In the same manner the 
destiny of the Russian people vnll, in the 
end, prevail over the fate or the wandering 
Turks. 

** No one can tell precisely when the last 
hour will strike and Constantinople change 
its masters ; neither the Czar nor his anta- 
gonists. But the world is prepared to wit-, 
ness it. The general fears of its consumma- 
tion are so many proofs of its unavoidability. 
Without discussing how far other states will 
submit or participate in an offensive or de- 
fensive manner in this great historical drama, 
some forethoughts may be expressed as to 
the influence on the future of Russia when 
in possession of this key of the ancient 
hemisphere." 

We wish we had room to quote much fur- 
ther from the author's own words. It is 
with the possession of Constantinople and 
the transfer there of the seat of government, 
he argues, that the downfall of Czarism is to 
commence. It is the luxury of Corinth 
which, as of old, is to smite this dynasty. 
^^ History attests," says the author, " that to 
conquer and occupy Byzantium is to sink 
into effeminacy. The man of the North will 
cease to recognize hia hereditary master in 
the despot revelling in the Hellespont. The 
Muscovite despotism has muscles of iron 
and nerves of steel ; let these relax and it 
dies. Let it become Byzantine or Sul- 
tanesque and the nation will rise for its 
overthrow." . 

But we see no guaranties for this result 
Could Western Europe see it, little impedi- 
ment would be placed in the march of the 
Russian to the Bosphorus. We believe that 
the Turk ** is a very sick man," and we do 
not think that he will be of much more use 
in this world — nor do we think that the 
benefit hitherto derived from his possession 
has been such, that for his own sake, we 
should feel much sorrow when he dies. But 
it is that something after death which makes 
the world so anxious for his life, and causes 
it to bolster him up so carefully now. Should 
Russia extend her empire to the Bospho- 
rus, as who shall say it will not, what 
fuaranty will there be that the same idea of 
'anslavism will not be aroused to embrace 
a wider domain. There may be hope for the 
future, but the future is too far distant. 
The people of the West have the instinct of 
the present danger, and feel that it is wiser 
to resist, than to indulge in anticipations of 
a reform in a government, the realization 
may prove a delusion* Life, even the life of 
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nations is very short, and the dan^r of 
trasting to dreams of human perfectibility 
is proverbial. 

The work has already been received with 
80 much favor, that it will hardly need our 
recommendation as a very agreeable, and in 
some respects useful one. 

A Year with the Turks, or Sketches of Travel 
in the European and Asiatic Dominions of 
the Sultan. By Warrington W. Smyth^ M, A. 
Redfield: New York: 1854. Pp.261., 
Here is another of the "thousand and 
one" books, brought out by the present 
Eastern complication. It seems a sufficiently 
faithful narration of what the writer saw 
and heard in traversing the Turkish pro- 
vinces of £urope and Lesser Asia. For 
some resuon, however, he is one of those, 
whose &te it is eithe^ to see and hear 
nothing of special interest or else to be 
unable to make of his impressions any- 
thing interesting. At all events we have 
found it rather a wearisome task to accom- 
pany him even through regions \f hich con- 
stituted the very i^omance-ground of ancient 
history. 

But this volume, like the others handling 
Uie same themes, have given rise in us to 
several most perplexing thoughts. Most of 
them speak quite favorably of the Turks and 
attribute to them sundry excellent traits. 
Indeed the simple fact that 1,100,000 Turks 
(their whole number in Europe) have so 
long ruled over 14,200,000 people of other 
nationalities, and this, too, in spite of the 
perpetual aggressive assaults and intrigues 
of Russia and Austria and the occasional 
encroachments of most other European 
nations, certainly indicates the possession of 
some exceedingly vigorous and commanding 
qualities by the sons of Osman. In fact we 
know not a second kindred instance in 
history. 

Bu^ on the other hand, traverse the 
Ottoman dominions in all directions, whether 
European or Asiatic, and every where you 
behold "decay's effacing fingers" eternally 
busy in crumbling into dust the memorials 
of old magnificence, and the trophies of 
civilization and refinement, which once made 
these lands the glory of the earth. The Turk 
himself never advances, and all things under 
his sway either stand still or retrograde. 
Why and how is this ? 
Some have imputed it to the Mohammedan 
Religion. But this is idle. Have these 
wiseacres forgotten Granada, the Alhambra, 
and the Saracen rule in Spain ? T?iere was 
witnessed a peculiar, yet superb form of 
civilization, including literary and artistic 
culture, which was centuries in advance of 
the attainments of the Christian Goths, who 
drove the Saracens from the Iberian penin- 



sula. Have they, too, forgotten Haroun al 
Raschid, and Bagdad, and Cairo, with all 
the magnificent triumphs of Mohammedan 
science and art through so many of the 
oriental countries ? 

It would seem, then, that there is nothing 
in Islamism to forbid the attainment of even 
a high stage of civilization and refinement. 

To what, then, is the phenomenon in ques- 
tion to be attributed ? 

To the idiosyncrasies of the Turkish race^ 
it seems to us, for certainly we can find • no 
other sufficient cause. They appear, in this 
regard, to resemble our North American 
Indians, wnose unimproveableness has been 
demonstrated by the invariable experience 
of two hundred years. In fact, we are 
inclined to think, that the two races are 
identical. 

At all events, if the Turks are really what 
the past seems to indicate, it will be all in 
vain, that France and England strive to 
uphold their tottering empire. The world 
otherwhere is all in motion, and that motion- 
is en avant! A stationary people are out of 
place in the heart of advancing nationalities, 
and sooner or later they mu^t eive. way to 
others, who are impregnated with the spirit 
of the age. 

Whether Russia, or some other nation or 
nations, be destined to replace the Osmanli 
and to renew and even enhance the foregone 
splendors of these Eden climes, it is impossi- 
ble to foresee. But the event itself is certain, 
and it is this circumstance which surrounds 
the " oriental question" with such multifari- 
ous and intense interest. 

The volume is from H. C. Baird. 

The SecretarVy or Circumstantial Evidence, 
By the author of Heads and Hearts. De 
Witt & Davenport: New York: 1854. 
Pp. 200. 

This book manifests very considerable 
power of conception, invention and execu- 
tion. The incidents of the story are well 
devised and skilfully interlocked for effecting 
the end in view, and the personages intro- 
duced have much of life-lite reality. And 
finally, the author exhibits a very fair 
mastery of style. 

Here, however, our commendations must 
end. The book is of a class so painful to us, 
that to go through it is severest task-work. 
Villainy, male and female, of the blackest 
dye and acts of atrocity befitting exclusively 
the "underfiends" constitute me staple of 
the tale. And the object of the writer is 
obviously and solely to invalidate the, force 
of circumstantial evidence and to annihilate 
all confidence therein. 

Now we are perfectly willing that the 
gallows should be abolished ancf imprison- 
ment be substituted therefor. But this 
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outcry against circumstantial evidence is 
nonsense, to call it nothing worse. Facts 
never lie, though we may misconstrue and 
draw erroneous inferences therefrom. This 
is not the fault of the evidence, but of those 
who r^ad and interpret it. 

But human witnesses do lie. Nor this 
alone. They misremember and misunder- 
stand the facts they* state in evidence, even 
where their intentions are good. Judge, 
then, whether more reliance is to be placed 
on human testimony, than on that of circum- 
stances I 

We think not. Wrong judgmemtp may be 
founded on both species of proof, and the 
innocent may suffer in consequence. This 
is an inseparable result of mortal imner- 
fection . The liability to it can be diminisned 
only by lessening the measure of that imper- 
fection, or, In other words, by the advance 
of mankind in comprehensiveness and sound- 
ness of intelligence. 

It is a tragic event, that, through a mistake 
built on any sort of evidence an innocent 
being should be sent into eternity l)y a sum- 
mary and infamous death. Our own safe- 
guard against such a tragedy would be, as 
intimated above, to substitute incarceration 
for hanging. Sooner or later the truth 
almost invariably comes to light, and by 
such substitution the possibility is left for 
some kind of atonement and compensation 
to the guiltless sufferer. That this goal will 
eventually be reached, we feel entirely con- 
fident. Heaven speed the day I 

Thnpest and Sunshine, or Life in Kentu4iky, 
By Mrsi Mary J, Holmes. D. Appleton & 
Co.: New York: 1854. Pp.381. 
Another stout duodecimo purporting to 
give us glimpses of Southern, or more espe- 
cially Kentucky life. We „are glad to see, 
however, that the writer does not " make a 
dead set," like so many of her class, to prove 
a slaveholding community the most favored 
and happy under heaven. Let us, in the 
name of truth and decency, Yiqnq facts just 
as they are, be they bright or dark or a mix- 
ture of the twain, and let us be permitted to 
draw our own conclusions I Even truth and 
goodness nauseate us, if crammed perforce 
down our throats. 

Our authoress has concocted a quite in- 
teresting story, though guilty of much exag- 
geration and a convulsive straining after 
intensity. For ourselves, we must pronounce 
Julia, or "Tempest," an impossible exist- 
ence ; a " gDrgon and chimera dire," rather 
than an actual girl of eighteen on a remote 
Kentucky plantation. 

However the authoress exhibits an ability, 
which, under rigorous discipline and judi- 
cious culture, may hereafter produce highly 
creditable things. All success to her 1 



Godey^s Lady^s Booh, May, 1854, 
This number is filled with the usual variety 
of interesting and instructive matter for 
ladies. Its colored fashion plate is a beauti- 
ful engraving, and little inferior to those of 
Le Moniteur de la Mode, or ties Modes Parir 
siennes. 

The School FelUm, a JMagazinefor Boys and 
Girls, New York :. April, 1854. 
^ very pleasant little Maffasin&for youth. 
It is huxdsomely printed and iUustrated with 
numerous excellent wood engravings. 

The Illustrated^ Maple Leaf, Montreal: 

April, 1854. 

This is a neat monthly magftzine, published 
at "Five Shillings per annum," the contents 
of which are both original and selected. 
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THE COMMITTtf OF KITEEN. 

Our readers may, or rather may not, recol- 
lect that not very long ago there flourished 
in our city a secret society, under the alarm- 
ing title of "The Committ<? of Fifte^." 
That this Society no longer exists we have 
but negative jroof ; which is, that the very 
conspicuous sign that bore in large goldeai 
letters the following inscription: 

THE COMMITT« Of TTtTEeSf 
TO REFORM ABUSES IN THE STATE HOtTgE ROW 

no longer arrests the attention of those who 
pass the locality of Sixth and Walnut street, 
nor puzzles the brains of urchins, who may 
be taking their first lessons in orthography. 
The sign was all we knew of the existence 
of the benevolent Society. Its absence is all 
we know of its decease. The Committe cer- 
tainly did not die without making a " sign ;" 
though, if dead, it has departed this life 
without leaving one. 

The secret history of our Committe, we 
feel certain would be as interesting to our 
readers as that of the famous Venetian 
"Council of Ten," and therefore we more 
deeply regret to say that all our information 
respecting the Conimitte may be contained 
in a few words. 

Shortly after the appearance of the " sign," 
as we have describea it in all its orthogra- 
phical splendor, the following epigram ap- 
peared in one of our daily papers, 

EPIGRAM UPON THE COMMITTe OP FIFTEEN. 

The " Oommitte of Fifteen" have hwag out their sign, 

Where no Memiah the critic maj tee, 
Save only, the spelling if diff'rent ftom rnine^ 

For Gommittee is spelt with one e. 
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Tet thlB, though surprising, were not qnite so btd, 

If -whm alter'd, as soon It sbotild he, 
TlM GommittBe would otder their painter to add 

A c2 in tiie place of an «. 

The next day the sign was taken down, 
whether sent to the " painter" or not, we are 
not able to say, but we have never se^i nor 
heard of it sinee, and it may now be classed 
among " the things that were"— "jic transit 
gloria mundi," 



LONGFELLOW POEmT. 

An enquiry has for some time been carried 
on as to the English genealogy of Professor 
Longfellow, the American poet. In its 
course, the following lines have been pro- 
duced by some kind investigator in Wales, 
certainly not very flattering to their subject. 
They are copied from a window shutter of 
an mn at Brecon, called the Golden lion, 
kept by one Thomas Longfelbw, about half 
a century ago. 

Tom ]k>Bgfimow*8 name is most justly his due, 
Long hto neek, long his bill, which is rery long too ; 
Long the time ere your h<»rBe to the stable is led, 
l4>ng before he's rubbed down, and much longer tiU fed; 
Lonr iii^teed nuij you sit in a eomfortless room, 
mi iWmi kitchen, long dkty, your dinner shall come. 
Long the often told tale that your host will relate. 
Long hia &ce ^Ue complaining how long people eat ; 
Long may Longfellow kmg ere he Be« me again— 
I Long 'twiU be ere I long for TDm Longfellow's Inn. 

FROM OUR SCRAP BOOK. 

Epitaph on Richard Hiles. 
Though Hilea be dead, ffiles' will anl act survives, 
His free schooles and his pensions for the poore, 
Thought on by him, performed by his heire 
For eight poore sea men's chfldren and no more. 

Spitaph on a child. 

As nurses strive their babes Ic bed to hie, 
When they too liberally the wantons play j 
So, to prevent his future grievous crimes, 
Nature, his nurse, got him to bed betimes. 

Epitaph on Ethelred Reynell. 

Modest, Humble, Godley, Wise, 
Pity ever in her eyes, 
Patience ever in her breast. 
Great in good, in evile least ; 
Loving wife, and mother deare. 
Such she was that lioth here. 

^^JBpitaph in St. Giles in the Fields. 

Here lyeth Humfrey Gosling, of London, Yintner, of the 
White Hart of this Parish, a neighbour of virtuous 
behaviour, a very good archer, and of honefit mirth, a good 
company keeper. 

So well inclined to poore and riohe, 

God send more; Goslings to be tick. 



RUSSIAN VESSEL CAPTURED. 

The following item in an Irish newspaper 
has not been copied by any American 
journals as far as we have observed : — 

"On Thursday, March SOth, a Russian 
vessel, in making for Waterford harbor, ivas 
fiped at from Bnnfannon Fort and captured. 
The master and crew were ignorant of the 
declaration of war. The vessel which was 
lad^ with com from the Black Sea, three 
months out, is. at present in Waterford har- 
bor, and the master and crew have been 
committed to jail as prisoners of war. This 
appears to^ns rather an unwarrantable pro- 
ceeding, as the declaration states that mer- 
chant ships are exempt from seizure 'till the 
10th of May. Another Russian vessel, which 
was in the harbor, was sold at auction to / 
White, Bros., for 2,20OZ., the day previous 
to the above occurrence, the captain being 
fearful of seiBure." 



THE CZAR. 

" His costume is invariable, being always 
that of a superior offioer. Nothing dbtin- 
gnishes him firom the officers of his army, 
unless it b his tall figure uid handsome, 
manly fece. He does not allow any of his 
officers to dress in plain clothes, and only 
assumes them himself when abroad. The 
Emperor Nicholas has inherited ^e antipa- 
thy and hatred of his ancestors for beards 
and long hair. Except his coachmen, whom 
he chooses from among the most blackly- 
bearded individuals in his empire, all persons 
connected with the civil administratxcm are 
obliged to shave off every particle of hair on 
their faces. The army alone wears the 
moustache and imperial. The nobility and 
free citizens may wear whiskers, but only as 
far as the bottom of the ear. The Czar him- 
self personally watches over, besides causing 
others to do the same, the scrupulotts ob- 
servance of these regnlations.'' — Londim 
Paper. 



ON A PICTURE. 
Pour Cloris on fit-ce portrait ; 
Mais on n'y pent voir ancun trait, 
De ceux qui la rendait si belle; 
n Ini ressemble seulement, 
Ponr ^re insensible comme elle 
Anx passions de son Amant. 

Anonymcms, 

OBITUARY LIMES TO AK INPAVT. 

From the Public Ledger, 

Farewell dear one, thoM happy hontj^ 
Ne'er thought they Wotild pass so soon— 

But like the fall and open lose 
Was plucked when Jvst in bloom. 
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WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 

The Eavel Family on Thursday erening 
reached the hundredth night of their pre- 
sent engagement, in honor of * which event, 
the front of the theatre wius handsomely 
illuminated. Their perfAmAnces close with 
this week, and though our citizens have so 
Ions enjoyed their acting, their departure 
will be the cause of mu^ regret to many. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Blondin took 
a benefit, upon which occasion, in addition 
to the usual variety afforded, the bene- 
ficiary and Mr. Javelli ascended a tight 
rope stretched from the back of the stage, 
across the parquet, to the third tier of boxes. 
This is a daring feat, but one most painful 
to witness. It was, however, successfully 
performed by both the persons mentioned. 
Mr. Blondin wit^ his ieet in baskets and 
armed with a balancing pole, first made the 
trip : the ascent was made comparatively 
speedily. His advent amon^the denizens of 
the third tier caused a wonderful commotion 
there. After a few moments rest, he com- 
menced his ardueus descent. This was 
.made slowly and earefuUy and at last safely, 
amid the deafening congratulations of the 
audience. Mr. Javelli, in slippers and with 
a pole, then made a bold ana rapid ascent. 
Upon his return he granted himself a little 
recreation — just over the centre of the par- 
quet, at a height of fifty feet about — sitting 
down upon the rope and skipping about on 
one leg. He then returned to the stage without 
accident. The most difficult feat was next ac- 
complished by Mr. Blondin — it was the same 
ascent and descent, in slippers, and without 
a balancing pole. He held, however, in each 
hand a little flag, which served him in some 
degree to keep his equilibrium. He also 
stopped midway on the rope during this trip, 
and went through a number of mghtfully 
dangerous poses. The audience rewarded 
the bold adventurers with the most rapturous 
applause. It is a feat which we hope they 
will never repeat again. The large audience 
was literally spell-bound whilst it was trans- 
piring, and until it had been entirely accom- 
plished did not.breathe freely. 

On Friday evening Mr. Brillant, the pre-^ 
mier danseiir of the Company, took a benefit. 
His unceasing efforts both in his own behalf 
and to pve effect to the dancing of the 
various ladies whom he supports, deserve 
the ^atitude of the spectators and the en- 
comiums of the chronicler of these events. 

During idie past week the grand ballet of 
Le Diable Amoureux was produced, the first 
time for many years in this city. It was 
played four times, and to large and admiring 
audiences. In our opinion there is no more 
beautiful ballet 6n tne sta^e, and as pro- 
duced by the Ravels was entirely successful. 



All the principal characters were admirably 
sustained. Urielle, by M'lle Mathias: 
Lilia, by MMme Marzetti; The Grand 
Vizier, by Fran9ois Ravel ; Count Roderick, 
by Paul Brillant; Hortensius, by Jerome 
Ravel; Belzebub, by Leon Javelli; Bracaccio, 
by M. Maugin. Indeed the cast was unusu- 
ally fine, one of the principal features in the 
piece was The Zangarilla, a most passionate 
waltz, by M'lle Mathias, and M'dme Mar- 
zetti. u quite justified the Vizier's admira- 
tion for these two ladies. Their dresses 
were rich and attractive in the highest 
degree, and were admirably matched. In 
this same scene a tambourine dance, one of 
the gems of the ballet, was, in the most 
unaccountable manner, entirely omitted. 
We were never more disappointed than in 
not witnessing M'lle Mathias in this pas. 
This lady, however, has proved herself 
eminently qualified to fill the splendid rdle 
of Urielle. In all the various moods and 
phases of this character she displayed a dra- 
matic spirit, cmd a skill in the art of dancing 
that are rarely combined in one person. 
Her appearance also in each of the seven 
totally different costumes of Urielle, which 
she successively assumes with magical celer- 
ity, is fascinatine in the extreme. Long will 
the fair Russian's advent be remembered in 
Philadelphia, and long, we doubt not, will 
she remember the appreciation and the 
triumph she has met with in this city. 

IIpoiiiallTe MTiAaff, Ato6ejHa« Apy^* 
Jpca! \6 BOJBpaTa! 



ARCH STREET THEATRE. 

The eternal favourite, "The Lady of 
Lyons," was excellently given at this estab- 
lishment during the past week. Mr. 
Wheatley as Claude .Melnotte, and Mrs. 
Bowers as Pauline, exhibited themselves 
most (^dvantageously. " She Stoops to Con- 
quer," was also well rendered on Friday 
evening. A new farce called " The School 
for Tigers," has has had a sort of run 
during the past week. It is a silly thing, 
and would have been damned except for 
Mr. Drew's capital efforts, 

"the bloomer judgment." 
" Carol" has our warmest thanks for the 
interest he has exhibited in us in concocting 
this most amusing but caustic parody. As 
a poem it is quite equal to the orighlal, 
whilst as a parody it is inimitable. Its 
incessant fire of wit and punning is worthy 
of some of Hood's happiest efforts. Ac- 
knowledging all this, we must still beg to 
be excused from publishing it — at least at 
the present time. We would b^ pleased to 
see " Carol" upon the subject. 
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L.E DERNIER ADIEU DU 
SOLDAT* 

Poptd(xf French Song* 



Bom, rioteUtioQ d^ la pt^sente) 

£cA de V informer d' ma santS ; 
L*arm6e fran^aise est trlomphant«, 

£t moi. j'ai I'bras gauche emport^. 
Nous ayons eu d' grands ayantages, 

Xa mitraillc m^a brisS les 00 ; 
Nous avons pris arm's et baggageS) 

^ur ma part, j'ai deux bols dans Tdos. 



«rsuis k IHiopttal, d*o\i Je pense 

PajFllr bientdt pour clids les morts ; 
JH «tv(^ dix firancs qu*oelul> qui me paiuM) 

M*a donn6 pour avoir mon corps. 
Je Me suis dit, puisq'U fB.ut que je ffle) 

St que ma Rose perd son epouseur, 
^ ftA que je n^ourral pins tranquilla 

D'savoir que jlui laiss.'ma valeur. 



Lorsque j'ai quitt6 ma viell' mere, 

Elle sVxpirait sensiblement ; 
A Tarriy^e d'ma lettre, j'espere, 

Qu'elle sera morte entiSrement. 
Oar si la pauvre femme est guerlte, 

Slle est si bonne, qu' elle est dans le cas 
De 8*faire mourir de mort subite 

A la nouyelle de mon tr6pas. 

Je te recommaud 'bien, ma p'tit' Rose, 

Mon bon chien ; ne I'abaudonn' pas ; 
Sourtout, ne lui dit pas la chose 

Qui fait qu'il ne me reverra pas ; 
Lui que'j[e suis sure se fait une fSte 

De me Toir reVnlr caporal, 
n va pleurer comme u&e bSte, 

Xn apprenant mon sort fktal. 

(hutiqtiN Vh <^'«8t quelqtt* i^ose qui m'efirage 

D'etre &it mourir loin du pays ; 
Att moiim, quand oa meurt au yillagef 

On peut dire bon soir aux amis; 
On a ea place derri6re I'eglise, 

Oil a eon nom sur un' croix de boisi 
iBt puis on esper* qu' la payse 

Y yiendra pour pri6r quelque fois. 



[Over 



THE SOLDIER'S LAST 
FAREWELL. 

TranOaML/nm the French, 

Th' intention of the present. Rose, 

Is thee about my health t' inform; 
Still the French army beats its foes, 

And I've had shot ofif my left arm. 
We great advantages have won, 

Altho' the grape my bones did crack ; 
Baggage we've ta'en, and many a gun, 

For my part Pve two balls i' my back. 



In th' hospital, from thence, Pm trfd. 

My way to th' dead I soon shall wendj 
My body to the surgeon sold, 

The price, ten francs, to thee I fend. 
I said t' myself, since I must go, 

And Rose of husband be bereft, 
ril die more tranquilly to know 

To her my value I have left. 



When my old mother I did leave, 

Her life was hanging by a thread ; 
So, when this letter you receive, 

I hope she 11 be entirdy dead. 
For if, poor woman, she 's alive, 

She is so good, 't is ten to one 
That she the shock could not survive 

Of news that she had lost her son I 

I leave my dog. Rose, to thy care ; 

Desert him not, I beg of thee ; 
But, Rose, to let him know beware 

That me he never more shall see; 
For it delights him to believe 

That I a corporal shall return, 
And like 1 foxA the brute would grieve, 

Should he my sad fate chance to learn. 

It vexes me, *t must be eo&fbsii 

Far fh>m my country thus to die; 
Dying at home gives one, at least, 

The ehanee to say to fHends good bye ; 
One near the church finds his last hom«| 

One's name is cnt on wooden cross, 
And there one hopes his girl maf cone 

Sometimes to pray, and mournjiis lois. 



Jigiti; 
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^l^l^fR&E^. 



Adieo^Rosel adieu 1 du^ouiigel'. 

A none r'roir il n'fant plb#«oog^ ; 
Caraurtgiment, oftj^n^en^gt, t 

On ne yous accorde'pas de cong6. 
T'la toQiqni toom^— j'l^'y veirgevitev 

JCh 1— c'dsH fliii— fsens que j^'en vas I 
- J'Tiens de receyoir ma feuUl' de route. 

Adieu I Rose, adieu I n'm'oubll' psa I 



A CHARACTER.* 

I have elsewhere alluded to her weakness 
in favor of all mBmber^ of the canine femily, 
if that may be called weakness, which was 
in truth nothing more than a provident 
watchfulness over every outcast, masterlcss 
or hungry individual of the race that was 
fortunate enough to fall under her notice. 
Half the poor curs of the neighborhood 
alternated with the human applicants at 
her door, and daily were the servants made 
the willing ministers of her bounty with 
hoarded fragments of meat, not utterly 
denuded bones, and other " dainty messes, ' 
carefully deposited in places long made 
familiar to tne instincts of these sagacious 
animals. 

At certain hours of the day you would be 
sure to see two or three, at least of them, 
animated with the hope of some post- 
prandial morsek, gradually approaching 
the gate, licking their lip and wagging 
their tails, full of impatient expectancy. 
One of her especial favorites was, I remem- 
ber, a huge black and white Newfoundland, 
of most dignified and majestic bearing, her 
love for whom, had as usual, grown from 
}ity for his sad misfortune in being the 
Jaithful servant of a pityless master, who 
would lock him up halt the time supperless, 
in a cold and gloomy cellar, utterly regard- 
less both of Dash's comfort and her's, fir it 
would be no exaggeration to say, that his 
piteous howls entirely banished rest from 
ner pillow «t night, and contentment from 
her mind by day. Of course she did not 
fail to administer sundry careful admoni- 
tions to the hard-hearted owner of the 
unfortunate animal, and thereby succeeded 
in somewhat ameliorating his unhappy 
condition, inasmuch as he was afterwards 
allowed the free exercise of his limbs and a 
luxurious indulgence in the fragmentary 
dinners provided by the excellent Lady 
Bountiful. 

Another, but less dignified specimen of 
canine beauty, claimed almost as large a 
share of her attention, though certainly not 
obtaining it through any particular personal 
grace, but from a kind of pleading eiimplicity 
of character and insinuating wag of the 'tail, 
beside being a poor hcnueless wanderer, 

O^icluded from Part 4, of Bizabbb. 



t 



fl^yfi^l ! ^ar^ellt courage, dear Bose I 

"ilk meelmo mor«, unless in hearen ; 
^nflb* deitpif to fAiich tby lover goes. 

No leave of absence e'er is ghren. 
-rAIl reels !-^mj eigbt is faHiug fast^ 

I feel earth fading jnrom my view I 
I, my discharge, have got at last. 

Forget me not, dear Rose I Adieu f 



having no one to care for him, and enjoying 
a monopoly of wiry hair, which very possi- 
bly^ iUggested his political name of Henry 
Clay, together with fin affctionate habit he 
had of testifying his satisfaction in an end- 
less number of short little leaps and r^pid 
attempts to lick the provident hand that fed 
him. 

The august Newfoundland, as is often the 
case with superior natures, wa5 of a much 
more retiring character, and seldom or never 
ventured on the familiarities indulged in by 
the more presuming terrier — ^with whom he 
jrather scorned to associate— only venturing 
occasionally to look up into the benevolent 
face of his good angel with his large, clear, 
loving eyes, or to pace majestically by her 
side when on her aaily walk to the Market 
House, more it is to be hoped from a feeling 
of grateful gallantir, than from any vulgar 
instinctive saase of the object of her er- 
rand. 

But the crowning glory of all dogs, an 
animal whose perfections set at nought the 
pretensions of all others of bis kind, and a 
Knowledge of whose noble qualities in- 
creased tenfold her affection for the race, 
existed in the person of a fine brown pointer 
presented to her by an absent son, who feel- 
ing grateful for the good service done in the 
partridge and woodcock season, was well 
aware tnat he could not have secured a more 
comfortable asylum for his favorite than 
was to be found beneath the roof of hi« kind- 
hearted mother. 

What now must naturally have been the 
bitter thoughts of the jealous outside pen- 
sioners, when they stood afar off and beneld 
the unrestrained out-comings and in-goings 
of the too happy Carlo, almost always by 
the side of his mistress? 'The numberless 
caressings and pattings he received, the 
unheard of liberties be was permitted to 
take, when on that good lady stooping to 
check his somewhat boisterous demonstra- 
tions, he would thrust his cold, damp nose 
into her very ffeice, or bound up boldly 
against her with his rough paws upon her 
breast and a world of meaning in his Intelli- 
gent eyes. To behold his brown muxzle 
thrust between the embroidered window- 
curtains, flanked on either side by fragrant 
hyacinths, and to know that in order to do 
this, his f^et mustbe j^esting on a damask- 
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coYered chair I Who caii tell the pangs of 
jealous rage that may have embittered their 
swelling hearts as they fancied they detected 
the favorite's sneer of superiority as he 
looked down upon them, from his elevated 
position, with his sleek and shining sides, 
and his bright brass collar glittering like 
gold ? What would have been their feelings 
could they have had the faintest conception 
of the exquisite luxury of his nightly couch 
— thick folds of carpet made still softer by 
the addition of a warm bearskin 1 Of his 
glorious dinners of boiled beef and luncheons 
of bran crackers! Of his constant and 
gentlemanly pra^ctice of lounging half the 
da^ upon sofas and ottomans, his glossy 
head perhaps, resting indolently upon the 
lap of their good angel ! Nevertlieless they 
had no cause t^ complain, for this excel- 
lent lady was not one of those who neglect 
their old friends for the sake of the new, 
and every day they were sure to come for 
their accustomed dole, which was never, 
under any circumstances, forgotten. 

Whether Carlo was really to be envied by 
the humble sharers of his mistress's bounty, 
for the many privileges he enjoyed, becomes 
a somewhat questionable matter. That 
observant and tender-hearted lady has often 
heen heard to say that she had frequently 
remarked his indulgence in long fits of 
moody abstraction, caused no doubt, as she 
fancied^ by regretful recollections of spirited 
hunts — now forever passed — after pheasants 
and woodcock, which he used so often to 
enjoy in the society of his master ; even the 
sound of the shrill and cheerful whistle, or 
perhaps the stimulating influence of the dog- 
whips were sometimes recalled with a mel- 
ancholly pleasure, and dwelt on with a 
tenacity which for a time would render him 
quite insensible to outward impressions, so 
that even the rapid flight of a cat across the 
garden fence would fail to arouse his atten- 
tion. And though when taken out for 
exercise, he would bark and bound with a 
momentary feeling of pleasure — dash in and 
out of shops in the most alarming manner 
— course the middle of the streets and snuff 
the cobble stones, as if he thought every 
omnibus contained a covey of partridges, 
to be let loose for his especial benefit — yet 
how mortifying was it to be constantly sub- 
jected to the aggravating little outcries of 
his sensitive protectress whenever be chanced 
to cross the reckless path of rapidly driving 
draymen, coachmen, butchers, and other 
heartless members of society, or to be called 
away just at the fortunate moment when he 
discovered some plebeian bone, the more 
attractive from the fact of its having nothing 
on it, and therefore being something entirely 
new to his pampered appetite. 

It is easy to suppose^that after such a 



modieum of exercise rendered almost useless 
by these perpetual annoyances, that on his 
return to his too comfortable home^ he did 
not fail to growl ungratefully at the in- 
nocent carpets and bearskin, and to throw 
certain mental retrospective glances towards 
the rude pleasures of his old dog-house and 
kabobs of raw meat. Nevertheless, though 
disposed occasionally to qavil at the Uip 
great refinement of hh ikjw style of living, 
his whole honest, heart ivaa mo^it truly and 
affectionately devoted ta the oxcellent author 
of all this mistaken luxury, really scjEiuJiig 
to appreciate the kindness of her motives, 
Indeed he appeared to live but in her .^ighi, 
and a word of reproof from her, wouhl cause 
him to leave the room ivith falling tall and 
ears, in an agony of self-alKv^t^roent* If ever 
she chanced to be absent (Vom the elty for a 
daj or two, his seeming dowpmrwas pitiable 
to behold — her return" the signal for the 
most frantic demonstiaU^ui!^ of bogndlesa 
joy. If ill, or suffering, his place was 
beside her on the couch, which eetircely his 
food would induce him to leave, and to 
which, he was sure to return, eshibitlng all 
the untiring watchfulness of the most ao* 
complished nurse. And could sfie — could 
any one help loving such an aflftjcthmate . 
brute? Indeed he was to her as another 
child, and schemes for the comfort and 
enjoyment of her "Old Brownie/* as she 
used to call him, were as common a part of 
her daily reflections as if he had really been 
a fine, growing lad, whose weeklj? stockings 
and moral training were alike to lie to- 
ligiously cared for. 

Seldom did she leave the house unaccom- 
panied by her attached companion, until 
they became, in the eyes of her neighbors, 
so completely associated, that it was a 
common observation with them, if they met 
old Carlo trotting along : " That Mrs. 

B " — I will not mention her name, let it 

suffice that slie was one of the "salt of the 
earth" — "could not be very far off." 

Nor did the. affectionate hand that had so 
faithfully reproduced the gentle spirit of his 
mistress, forget to immortalize her, canine 
favorite, and that they might not even there 
be separated, the sleek-coated Carlo sits at 
the feet of his beloved protectress, from 
whose hand he is in the act of receiving — 
with a tail-wagging impatience done to the 
life-r-his usual, delicate luncheon of dry 
bran crackers. 

But alas ! — and it really gives me pain to 
record it — want of sufficient exercise, a too 
great indulgence in sleep, and the pleasures 
of the table, were gradually undermining 
the once vigorous constitution of the unfor- 
tunate Carlo, producing a degree of obesity 
that at length obliterated all traces of his 
once graceful proportions, destroying the 
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lithe motion of his slender limbs, and re- 
ducing his movements to a species of fear- 
fully awkward progressioa, finally resulting 
in an asthmatic affection of so aggravated a 
character as to make* not only himself, but 
hispoor mistress, utterly miserable. 

Bie was no longer able to indulge in all 
those exuberant powers of youthful agility 
which had so increased his attractions in the 
eyes of her who meant to have been his best 
friend^— to bound upon her knee, lick'' her 
soft cheek with affectionate zeal, or spring 
to meet her when she entered the room — to 
cushion his silken sides upon ottomans, or 
bark with sprightly earnestness, or defiant 
dignity, as the case mi^ht be, at familiar 
acquaintances, or obnoxious passengers in 
the street, from his old envied position 
within the muslin-curtained, flower-per- 
fumed window — alas no, he was now forcod 
to lie almost all.day with outstretched limbs 
and lolling tongue, gasping for breath, 
softly fanned by that kind heart, whose 
gentle eyes would often fill with tears as 
they met the poor animaPs imploring gaze. 

It was indeed a sad trial for the poor lady, 
who, while she felt the tenderest pity, was 
terribly distressed at the hideous wheezing 
noise which acompanied his every move- 
ment, to the annoyance of the whole house- 
hold, besides the very unpleasant effect pro- 
duced by so conspicuous a follower, when 
she found it 'impossible to resist his mute 
entreaties to be taken into the street, which 
with him perhaps arose from a remote idea 
of being benefited by the fresh air. 

** Could nothing then be done to assuage 
the terrible sufferings of her unfortunate 

Set?" would poor Mrs. B sometimes 
esparingly ask, as she fondly stroked the 
golden-brown ears of the wretched animal; 
and I distinctly recollect that it was some- 
where about this period that she somewhat 
abruptly gave up a contemplated visit to a 
neighboring dty in order that Carlo might 
escape the additional pain which her absence 
would be sure to produce. With many 
apologies to the homoeopathic family phy- 
sician, in whose system she had the most 
unbounded faith, did she at length apply for 
and obtain some of those miraculous pow- 
ders> which duly administered, did actually 
procure a few hours respite from suffering 
for her canine friend, who suddenly finding 
himself so much improved, arose from his 
luxurious couch, gave himself the " rousing 
shake," and positively committed his former 
youthful indiscretion of snapping at incau- 
tious flies. But alas, this was an exercise 
never again by him to be indulged in, the 
very rapidity of the action soon producing a 
fearful return of his asthamatic affections, a 
second and third resort to the homoeopathic 
remedy proving of no avail. 



What now was to be done ? Poor Mrs. 

B was enduring a species of mar^r- 

dom — ^her rest broken, her appetite defective, 
her dreams dog-haunted, her time wasted, 
her peace of mind utterly shaken. 

Some kind-hearted, anxious friend, with 
somewhat hazardous temerity, timidly sug- 
gested — poison I Poison ! 'twas a painful 
thought which, however, she herself had 
long secretly entertained biit could not bear 
to contemplate the possibility of having with 
her own hand to become the cause of her 
beloved Brownie's death — and even now, 
since the distasteful subject had been made 
public, would not allow it to be canvassed 
m his presence, for fear that some subtle, 
mysterious instinct might enable the luck- 
less animal to divine that he was the doomed 
object of their conversation. 

Most carefully did her tender conscience, 
and still more tender heart, weigh all the 
painful pros and cons of the case, delaying 
the sad necessity as long as possible, until 
finding all hope of improvement utterly vain, 
with the determined resolution of one of 
those Roman matrons, whose masculine 
firmness makes bright the page of history, a 
long-tried and f/uthful servant was at length 
entrusted with the last melancholy duty, 
and a choice morsel of seductive beef was 
made the vehicle of his final destruction. 

Severe indeed was the trial which his 
devoted mistress now imposed upon herself 
in watching the approach of what she 
dreaded might be his last agonized strug- 
gles — most fortunately, however, such was 
not the case, her woman's tender nature 
was not subjected to so painful an ordeal. 

It was one of the warmest of July morn- 
ings and the poor unsuspecting Carlo lay 
outstretched and panting in the garden 
under the broad sliadow of a fine linden 
tree, from time to time raising his heavy 
eyes to the beloved face above him, as if to 
assure himself of her protecting presence, 
when suddenly new life seemed mysteriously 
to infuse itself throughout his feeble frame, 
and bounding with all his former agility of 
limb across the garden — utterly annihilating 
in his rapid progress, a treasured plot of 
verbena— ne pursued, seized and destroyed 
a luckless rat that, unhappily for itself, had 
been lured into false security, perhaps from 
a knowledge of his enemy's enfeebled con- 
dition, then returned apparently in triumph 
to lay his trophy at the teet of his mistress. 

But it was the poor brute's last effort, and 
in the very act of licking her caressing hand 
with his affectionate eyes fdndly seeking her 
own, now overflowing with sorrowful tears, 
he fell powerless to the ground : a momen- 
tary spasm seized his outstretched limbs, 
ana the honest, faithful heart of old Brownie 
had forever ceased to beat. 
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A LOVE-NOT OF A DAY. 

Ther« sometimes is on earth a Love, 

Age never msrks with wrinkles: 
Whi<^, planet-like, more dark the night, 

More brilliantly It twinkles. 

JL IiOire>-not like the Insect mites 

Bom on a shining river; 
Which revel in the sun awhile. 

Then (disappear forever. 

Bnt liove — which Fate may cast in Tain 

Upon Life's changing-ocean; 
Amid the calm, amid the storm, 

Stm proving its devotion. 

A Love— not Tfte the parasite, 

WUch on the snxfteeliveth ; 
Whose slight and evanescent charm, 

AnoUier'B bounty giveth. ^ 

But Love— which, like the ivy, clings; 

llioagh rain it ranbraces; 
And doser windeth round tiie things. 

The Hand of Time defkces. 

Then trea8ure.it, ye favored few, 
To whom such boon is given ; 
VcHT LoTe like this, though Ibund on earth, 
• Must emanate from Heaven. 



SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 
THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

BT AN OLD TRAYELLBIt. 

No. I.— NORWAY. 

No more delightful sound ever greeted 
human ears than that which saluted mine 
when the look-out man at the mast-head of 
the goodly vessel which first bore me to 
Europe, shouted, with stentorian lungs, the 
cry of land ho I It is forty years since that 
welcome cry was heard, and the shores of 
Europe first presented themselves, after a 
tempestuous winter passage across the At- 
lantic, to my longing eyes. Who that has 
never undergone the agony of sea sickness, 
the irksomeness of being confined on ship- 
board without any of the comforts of a shore 
life, the monotony of sounds restricted to 
the howling of the winds, and the dashing 
of the waves ; and the monotony of prospect 
limited by the sea, clipped around by the 
horizon, unenlivened by any object to remind 
him of the living and breathing world of 
which but lately he had been a part, can 
form any just conception of the delight ex- 
perienced on again catching a glimpse of 
land? 

On the present occasion, to be sure, the 



sight had nothing peculiarly enticing, for 
the land we ha4 descried was Barra Kock, 
on the north point of Scotland, upon which 
not a shrub is 'to be discerned, and against 
which the fory of the oc^an has exhausted 
its violence K)r countless ages, ft seemed 
the very emblem of desolation, and yet it 
told us that we should soon he in the region 
of human habitations, and among the deni- 
zens of the older world. But alas ! for the 
fallacy of man^s foresight i Although at the 
time I speak of, within two da;^s sail of Got- 
tenburg, our port of destination, we were 
twenty-five daysTjefore we got there. Thir- 
teen o£ those days were expended in strug- 
gling against opposing winds, such sure as 
were never before let loose from the caves of 
Boreas. Not among such sharp and rugged 
waves as obstructed our progress, could ever 
have been found, although we were now in 
his very region, 

<< that sea beaat 

Leviathan . 

.... haply <Zt«M5er^ on the Norway foam," 

although the elements would have made short 
work of the 



:< small night-foundered skifl;** 



wliich the northern legend says 

" Moors hy his ^e under the'Iee, while night 
Inyests the sea, and wished mem ddays." 

At length, all hands weary and exhausted 
with the hopeless strife, and with one-third 
of our crew on the sick list entirely unfit for 
duty, it was resolved to seek a harbor, and 
on the 30th day of March, 1814, we fired a 
signal gun for a pilot, and were safely taken 
into the harbor of Rasvaag, in the Island of 
Hitteroe, on the western coast of Norway. 
The coast is at this place very rugged, and 
the pilot steered our ship between rocks so 
near to each other that there was sometimes 
scarcely the width of the vessel between 
them. A small boat preceded us, like the 
pilot fish, to point out the way. Thus difll- 
cult of access, at about 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon we cast anchor in one of the finest har- 
bors in the world, where, completely sur- 
rounded by rocks of gigantic dimensions, we 
felt ourselves secure from all danger. 

The first object that attracted our attention 
in entering the liarbor was a fine ruddy 
cheeked damsel rowing a light boat across 
it. Sensibility to female beauty is vastly 
sharpened in our sex by more than a month's 
privation of tb.e sight of a woman. It was, 
therefore, with great eagerness that we col- 
lected on the poop of our vessel, to catch a 
glimpse of this fair maiden emerging from 
the rocks, and propelling, as was obvious 
with a practised hand, her skiff over the water ; 
and witlr admiring eyes, that we caught her 
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features in the distance and fancied them 
moulded with classic beauty. We seemed 
in the realms of romance, and why might 
not she be the offppring of some mountain 
hero, some Roderick Dhu, who with a whistle 
or a nod might call from their fastnesses the 
hardy hordes that inhabit this dreary spot ? 

Neither did she behold the advance of our 
gallant ship into her peaceful domain with 
less interest, but 

" With locks thrown back and llp§ apart, 
Like moniuneiit of Grecian art, 
In listening mood she seemed to stand, 
The guardian fidry of the strand." 

As she drew nearer, she still seemed hand- 
some, and whilst, having passed into a nook 
in the rocks beyond us, she was unanimously 
pronounced the reigning Naiad, we were 
still not without hope that some of her 
nymphs would prove equally fascinating, in- 
asmuch as the immortal Calypso was deemed 
inferior m charms to her fair attendant 
Eucharis. 



RASVAAQ. 



March 31st. 



No sooner had our ship's anchor touched 
bottom yesterday than we were surrounded 
by boats from the shore. Several of us 
landed, hoping to find some comforts which 
cannot be had on 'ship board. We were, 
however, sadly disappointed, for Rasvaag is 
but a small fishing town, the inhabitants of 
which, owing to the recent rigorous blockade 
by the English, are but scantily provided 
with the necessaries of life, and totally in 
want of many articles which we consider 
such. 

The village is built upon detached rocks, 
scarcely covered in any part with a soil more 
than six inches deep, and indeed a great pro- 

Eortion of them not covered at all. The 
ouses, though small, are tolerably good, and 
have furniture enough in them for the ac- • 
cominodation of poor people. In every \ 
house are an iron stove and a clock. They ; 
are covered with tiles imported from Hoi- i 
land, and many of them painted red all over. 
A more picturesque view can scarcely be 
imagined than is presented by some of the 
tiny cabins perched at a great height among , 
the rocks. Our chaplain has this day been ' 
taking the altitude of some of them, and 
finds them at one point 7G0 feet, and at 
another 640 feet above the level of tiie sea. 
Several of the inhabitants spo!\k English. | 
They tell us they have nothing in the world | 
to sell in the way of provisions, except water ; 
fowl and fish, with which they will gladly 
supply us while we remain. T^o prove their 
miserable condition they showed us the 
bread they are now obliged to eat. It is ! 
very little. thicker than a wafer, and seems i 



to be mostly compos^ of the inner bark of a 
tree and cut straw. In attempting to' eat a 
small piece of it I had nearly been choked. 

April Ist. 

The poor Rasvaagians have been 'as good 
as their word, they having, this morning, 
brought us a great number of wild ducks, 
&c., some fresh cod, turbots, and other fish, 
and a few potatoes. The fish we find a great 
treat. 

The Elder man of the village boarded us 
to-day to receive the pilotage, for which he 
receipted, such being the custom of the 
place. And we were afterwards honored by 
the visit of a singular fellow dressed in full 
uniform atid decorated with several orders 
of knighthood, who speaks tolerably good 
English, and informed us that he had com- 
mand of the militia of the neighboriiood. 
His was a kind of visit of ceremony. 

AVe learn from him that the Island of 
Hitteroe, within whose hospitable waters we 
have found refuge, is about seven English 
miles square, and contains about seven 
hundred inhabitants. There is not a horse 
nor a road that could be travelled by horses 
on the island; it is indented *with inlets on 
all sides, and the inhabitants pass from 
place to place in boats. The little portion 
of it susceptible of cultivation is cultivated 
with spades. One of the largest pieces of 
land capable of tillage is not more than a 
stone's throw in extent. This spot we have 
been shown. In the burial ground, where 
the soil is deeper than in any other part of 
the island* many of the coffins, after lying 
till the dirt thrown over them settles on each 
side, are even with the ground, and to be 
seen. None of them are eighteen inches 
below the surface of the earth.. 

April 5th. 

The stormlcontinues outside, and the roar- 
ing of the waves against the rocks is tre- 
mendous, particularly at night. We are 
happy in our snng shelter, lying as it 
were on a tranquil lake, for, so smooth is 
the water about us that, notwithstand- 
ing the violent agitation of the sea, our 
ship is this morning surrounded by a thin 
sheet of ice. 

We still amuse ourselves in clambering 
up the rocks and wandering about the island 
shooting magpies, jackdaws, crows, &c., 
which abound here, by way of pastime. 
The people are very hospitable, ana where- 
over we go the women bring us milk and 
eggs, all they have to offer. They keep 
many cows (which, however, are very small), 
and goats, one of which latter we bought 
for half a Spanish dollar ! 

We have had the pastor, a Protestant,, on 
board, and paid him a visit to-day ; he ap- 
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peiirs to be a xoMx of good edooation, o^d 
speaka French tolerably. He regaled us 
with two small loave» of sour rye bread, 
which is now considered by the inhabitants 
a great luxury. 

We' went also, to-day, to see our friend, 
the knight. He gave us coffee, as much as 
we could drink, and said, " God damut you 
must excuse me, I have nothing else to give 
you ; I catn't g^t rum, no such thing to be 
had here now, &c." 

April 6th. 

Our friend, the knight, sent us this 
morning a miserable uttle beef, which 
weighs about 150 pounds, for which we paid 
seventen Spanish dollars. We have found 
it, on trial, too tough for our powers of mas- 
tication, and resigned it, therefore, to our 
hardy tars. 

Two sailors, calling themselves Ameri- 
cans, came on board to-day, and one of them 
no doubt is so ; the other is a Portuguese by 
birth, but says he has sailed in American 
vessels for many years. They both wish to 
go home but are unwilling to work their 

fjassages, or to sign the articles of en- 
istment in the United States service. 
The American is married here, and has 
several children, whom he was willing to 
abandon. He admitted that it would be 
painful, to do so, but his anxiety to 
see his native country and to join his 
other wife in Philadelphia, reconciled him 
to the sacrifice ! The parting struggle, 
however, he is spared for tne present. 

April 7th. 
I bare now to relate an interesting inci- 
dent: — Bein^ ashore the other day with 
my good friend H., we visited the most 
respectable man in the village, whom the 
people call "the merchant." Every thing 
m his small habitation wore an air of neat- 
ness and comparative comfort. Several fine 
little children were running about the room, 
and Mr. H. patting one of them, a boy 
eight or ten years old, on the head, asked 
him, sportingly, if he would like to go to 
America with him. The father translated, 
and the child naturally replied no, he would 
rather stay with his father. Yesterday we 
were not a little surprised to see the poor 
fellow come on board the ship with a deli- 
cate looking boy about thirteen years old, 
another of his sons, with whom he went up 
to Mr. H. and told h;m, with tears in his 
eyes, that here was a lad willing to accom- 
pany him to America. We were astonished 
to find that both father and son were in 
earnest, and the more so because the man 
appeared, to be a very decent one, the boy 
neatly clad, and both afflicted ^t the idea of 
separation. The father observed that he 



was too poor at present to bring np his 
children properly ; that he had not now 
even wherewithal to feed them, although he 
had seen better days ; and that he felt con- 
fident Mr. H. would treat his son kindly. 
Mr. H. replied that he could make nothing 
of him but a servant, and begged him not to 
entertain any other idea. The father said 
he was sensible ot this and expected nothing 
better. On these terms Mr. II. agreed to 
take him, and chiefly from motives of 
humanity. Articles of indenture were' forth- 
with executed, the Sfather binding the son 
to Mr. H.^ as a personal servant till the age 
of twenty-one, and Mr. IL agreeing to have 
the boy taught to read and write the English 
language.* 

And to-day a similar scene was enacted 
by another father and son with the captain 
of our ship. 

Can human misery or human degradation 
extend further? Poor Jansen, the first 
named father, acted as though he were 
making a most painful sacrifice under the 
pressure of a hard necessity. The secon4 
father showed no such emotion, and the boy 
accepted his new condition with joy» 

The weather having moderated v^e are 
preparing for the resumption of our voyage, 
which' we hope to effect to-morrow. It ia 
but doin^ justice to Capt. A. to say that he 
has, during our stay, behaved with the 
greatest liberality and kindness towards our 
unfortunate hosts, for, while they have been 
amply paid for all their services and little 
supplies, he has given them gratuitously a 
large quantity of salt beef, ship's bread, and 
other provisions, which were accepted with 
sincere gratitude. 



LETTERS FROM CHINA. * 

NTJMBBR lY. 

UNfTED States Steamer Queen, ) 
Canton River, Feb. 8, 1854. j 

" I would have written by the last mail 
had I not been quite ill ; I am now, thank 
God, nearly welt again, after three weeks 
sickness. The squadron is in Japan by this 
time, and it is thought will be nere again 
by the 1st of May, when tie question of re- 
turning home will be discussed. I think 
there is (God willing) a strong probability 
of my taking my next Christmas dinner at 
home. 

** Canton has, since January 28 th, been in a 



* ApHl, 1864. It may be worth noting that the boy 
thus indentured not only served out his time to the entire 
satisfaction of his master, hut continued with him in the 
same capacity for more than thirty yeairs and then re- 
turned to his native conntTy. 
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state o( excitement, consequent upon the cele- 
bration of the New Year, which began on 
that day. There are many ceremonies gone 
through which seem odd to foreigners, and 
for weeks previous everj one is engaged in 
preparing for the festival. The principal 
streets are lined with tables, on which ^re 
displayed all sorts of eatables — fruits and 
confectionery, making the greater propor- 
tion : there are others covered with articles 
of dress, ornaments, &c. Necessity compels 
many to dispose of rare objects of curiosity, 
as all debts must be paid at this season on 
pain of total bankruptcy, which, in China, 
IS a much more serious thing than with us, 
as there is no hope of recovery. The custom 
of making presents ^s general, and calls are 
made by every one, as with us. There are 
stands where pprsons furnish slips of gilt 
red paper, on which are inscribed various 
sentences to suit the season, these papers 
are pasted on the doors of houses, on boats, 
and in fact every where. The interior of 
shops are also furnished with them. At 
this season also, the shops are washed, and 
a general scrubbing takes place, and this is 
to last for the year. 

" One traveller mentions an expedient for 
making a man pay up, it is to carry off the 
door of the house, which exposes the goods 
and person of the occupant to the mercy of 
the rabble, who are ever ready to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. 

"As examples of the sentences pasted 
about, the following are quoted: — *May 
Heaven confer happiness.' * May the five 
blessings (longevity, riches, health, virtue, 
and a natural death), descend upon this 
door.' A literary man would have, * May I 
be so learned as to secrete in my mind three 
myriads of volumes,' *May 1 know the 
adnirs of the world for six thousand years.' 
The boat people are particularly liberal of 
their papers, pasting tnem on oars, on every 
board, and suspending them in rows from the 
stern. Houses and boats are purified by 
firing crackers and other ceremonies, and I 
bplieve if it were not for the crackers that 
Canton would be one of the most unhealthy 
cities in the world, from the abundant 
filthiness of the houses and streets. For the 
past ten days, the constant succession of 
noises produced by fire works and gongs 
would drive a nervous person mad. I could 
scarcely sleep the first two nights. 

" New Years day is considered in China as 
the birth day of the whole population, as 
they date their ages from that day, so that a 
child born a week before New i ear is con- 
sidered to be in its second year, after. As it^ 
is the only holiday universally observed, the 
shops are closed from ten days to a month, 
and universal quiet reigns in the business 
streets. Where blue papers take the place 



of red, it indicates that deaths have tak^ 
place during the year. Cards are used in 
visiting as with us, but they are much larger 
and of several colors, the plain answering 
for a mere acquaintance. The common 
mode of salutation is, * I respectfully wish 
you joy.' There has been no disturbance of 
any kind this year, contrary to the general 
idea, so I have lost all hope of distinguishing 
myself for the protection of lives and pro- 
perty here. 

"I have been much amused with a game 
the Chinese indulge in here, it is a sort of 
shuttlecock, but instead of the battledore, 
the inside of the foot is used in striking the 
shiittlecock: some oP them are very expert, 
though it cannot be considered a very manly 
exercise. They are also' very fond of cricket 
fighting. Two crickets are put into a shal- 
low dish and urged by straws to battle, 
some times they are killed j large sums arc 
staked on these ights. Gambling is univer- 
sal; I have often, in passing by confec- 
tionery stands, seen children throwing dice 
for good things: of course they loose both 
cash and lollipops if their throws are below 
the mark. 

" All the various trades are carried on, in a 
small way, out of doors; the barber, shoemaker, 
doctor, cooper, china-mender, fortune-teller, 
and many others are peripatetic. The china- 
mender would be a valuable acquisition at 
home. It is really surprising how nicely he 
puts a broken tureen, lamp-chimney or 
decanter together again, and the beauty of 
it is that the cost is but trifling. It is done 
by boring holes and rivetting the pieces 
together. 

** I give you a specimen of an invitation io 
dinner: — * On the 12th day, a trifling enter- 
tainment will await the light of your counte- 
nance. Tsau San wei's compliments.' When a 
Eerson dies it is a common practice to make a 
ole in the roof of the house to facilitate the 
exit of the spirits from the body, of which 
they imagine each person possesses, seven 
animal senses which die with him, and three 
souls ; one of which enters paradise, another 
abides with the tablet, which is erected in 
the house, and a third dwells in the tomb. 
When the priests come, the corpse is laid out 
on the floor and a tablet set up by its side: a 
table is near, on which are fruits, &c., lamps 
and incense. The females are by, and their 
grief is very clamorous. Papers having 
figures on them are burned, and a slip of paper 
with the name, title and^age of the deceased is 
hung up at the door. The soul having crossed 
the bridge leading out of hell by the aid of 
the priests, gets a letter of recommendation 
to be admitted into heaven. Previous to 
,burial, a lucky spot is to be selected, and if 
it cannot be found at once, the corpse is 
kept until it is; sometimes years may 
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elapse before burial takes place. Now and 
then the corpse is seized for debt.^ When 
burial takes place, lime is thrown into the 
grave, and fire crackers are let off, and so it 
ends. In every house is a shrine, before 
which lights are kept burning; morning 
and evening paper is burned to propitiate the 
gods. There is also a recess built into the 
wall, as a shrine to the god of riches in 
which Josh-sticks are kept burning. There 
are thousands of little peculiarities about 
this singular people which must be seen to 
be appreciatea. I am of opinion that thej 
have been misunderstood by many, and if 
they are chargeable with dishonesty and 
other failings, I do not see the contrarv 
example shown by Europeans in their deal- 
ings with ^them. As a rule, the foreigner 
looks upon a Chinese as little better than a 
mere animal, and he is very wide of the 
mark in this; all they want is a liberal 
government and contact throughout with 
enlightened nations — ^havin^ fUready the 
necessary natural qualifications to enable 
them to become a literary and scientific 
nation.'' 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Spirit Manifestations examined and explain^ 
ed ; Judge Edmonds refuted, &c., (Sec, By 
John Bovee Dods. De Witt & Davenport : 
New York: 1854. Pp.252. 
As appears by the title, this volume makes 
very large and decided pretensions. We 
have read it through carefully, and having 
previously given considerable attention to 
the subject it discourses, our conclusion is, 
that the author has totally failed of his 
purpose. He has rwt refuted Judge Ed- 
monds. His explanations of these manifesta- 
tions do not account even for those specially 
cited by him, while they bear no reference 
whatever to numerous other instances of 
these phenomena. 

Still further. So far from "having ex- 
posed and explained the delusion,'' as many 
editors, who could not have read the book, 
declare, he has absolutely done more for 
Spiritualism than any recent book we recol- 
lect. For he vouches for the reality of these 
phenomena and thehonesty and vera<:ity of the 
great mass of Spiritualists and Mediums. 
Those, 'who accept his testimony on these 
points, are then bound to explam the phe- 
nomena, and we apprehend they will find 
our author's explanation more incredible, 
than that given by Spiritualists them- 
selves. ( 

Wcs have not present space to go into an 
analysis of the book or to narrate its wonders. 
But we advise all to read it, promisitig that 



they will find therein much, that is both en- 
taining and instructive. 

The American Law Register, Philadelphia: 

May, 1854. 

This is one of the best conducted maga- 
zines of its kind published in the United 
States. The able and interesting article, 
entitled " The Consideration of a Contract," 
commenced in the April number, is con- 
cluded in this. Mr. Justice Campbell's 
opinion in the McDonough Will Case is 
printed in full. The present number con- 
tains decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, of the District Courts of the 
U. S., of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, £tnd of the District Court for the city 
of Philadelphia. 

The Schoolmaster. New York : May, 1854. 
A monthly magazine of 16 pages of original 
and selected literature. It contains useful 
information for the million, and certainly 
cannot be considered dear at Fifty cents per 
annum. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 

ACQUITTAL OP MATTHEW P. WARD. 

Perhaps the most melancholy feature in 
the case of the Wards was not the utter 
atrocitjr of the crime it«elf, but the settled 
conviction in the heart of every shrewd ob- 
server, at the time of its commission, of the 
final escape of the criminal. No one was 
taken bv surprise at the verdict of '* not 
guilty !'^ It wae only the fulfillment of a 
general prediction — ^the foregone conclusion, 
and that too in the face of a simple array of 
factS) that formed in themselves the very de- 
finition of wilful murder. 

And what a provocation ! When men 
aroused by some instinctive passion of the 
human breast — spurred on by a spirit of re- 
venge — stung to the quick by jealousy, or 
maddened by the fumes of drink, break into 
the bloody house of life, and are hung for 
the ofience, iiome dint of pity may move the 
heart, though not sway the judgment of 
every right-minded man. 

But what shall we say when the sole in- 
centive to a cooly-planned assassination was 
the punishment of a younger brother the day 
before by the victim, m the ordinary course of 
school discipline. Alas ! if the rod had not 
been unfortunately spared the assassin in 
the days of his youth, the public might have 
still enjoyed the services of an estimable 
man, and the criminal jurisprudence of the 
state of Kentucky been saved from the scorn 
and ridicule of the world. 
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"VVhate^^er may be the privilege of classes 
in England, it does not extend to ao immu- 
nity for murder. Thoug;h a coach and six 
may drive through a bill of parliament, a 
cart took Lord Ferrars to Tyburn. And, 
more recently, the cases of the Count de 
Bocarm6 in Belgium, and of the Duke de 
Praslin in France, prove respectively, in 
those countries at least, that wealth and 
title are no impediments to the due adminis- 
tration of impartial justice. It is reserved 
for republican America — ^tbe land of equali- 
ty — to witness corrupting influences so 
grossly exhibited as to amount to an open 
avowal of the shame. 

The low moral tone of the press in certain 
sections of this country, tremblingly* alive 
least it should give offence, and sapped of all 
vigour' in consequence — the levity with 
which crimes of the deepest dye are treated 
— the euphuism that will divest an act of 
wanton bloodshed of all its appalling hor- 
rors, mentioned in terms of such gentle re- 
proach as amount almost to a chuckle of 
commendation, is a crying evil of the land 
in which such things are tolerated. In the 
absence, for the most part, of any editorial 
remarks, the captions under the head of 
" Telegraphic Despatch" are the only com- 
mentaries upon scraps of news containing 
matter for serious reflection. *' Shooting 
Affair" is a favourite term not as introduc- 
tory (as one might suppose) to an item from 
a sporting journal giving an account of how 
many brace of partridges had been bagged 
in a short space of time, but to bring to the 
notice of a lenient public a most diS^olical 
murder — Colonel Springer of the Memphis 
Chronicle^ has met Judge Fitzimmons, of the 
Selma Times, in the streets of Vicksburg, 
and riddled him through the heart with the 
SIX bullets of his revolver. And, surely, the 
triumphant bully, who with cool assurance, 
immediately after the deed voluntarily gave 
himself up to the civil authorities, can take 
no offence against the chronicler of the 
event for using such descriptive language 
as " Shooting Affair." Or, perhaps, the 
complaisant editor borrows a word from the 
politer dialect of the French, and calls the 
dastardly assassination, an *' Unfortunate 
Rencontre." 

It is in this spirit that a correspondent of 
one of the Western journals writes from 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky. One would hardly 
suppose he was despatched thither to report 
a murder trial, such an air of gay and fes- 
tive mirth prevails through his lively epistle. 
The county court room invested with the 
brilliancy of his imagination expands to a 
broad arena. The oner is the herald who 
opens the lists, and the whole scene becomes 
a knightly joust or tournament, such as he 
may have witnessed at the Virginia Springs: 



'^The town is already full,- and crowds 
more are expected. Gentlemen from all 
parts of the State are present, and also seve- 
ral ladies. The whole is a fair representa- 
tion of Kentucky chivalry and gallantry, 
' brfcve men and beautiful women.' The trial 
will constitute an era in the criminal juris* 
prudence of this State. Arrangements have 
been made for the publicationi in pamplilet 
form, of a full report of the proceedings. It 
will be issued by the Appletons of New- 
York, who were the publishers of Mr. Ward's 
book, entitled * Letters from Three Conti- 
nents,' written during his travels in the 
East— a work of decided literary merit," 

Instead of a pamphlet form we think a 
souvenir form would be better, Turkey mo* 
rocco and gilt edges ; it would then become 
suitable for the drawing-room table, and be 
an appropiate present from the " brave men" 
to the " beautiful women" who assisted on. 
that interesting occasion. 

"Judex damnaiur cum nocens abaolmturJ' 
The guilt of the culprit is shared, by his de* 
fenders — accessories after the feet who have 
not only successfully shielded the murderer, 
but who would hide the mark of Cain on 
his brow with the Delphic laurel, who have 
held up to the scorn of Christendom the de- 
graded spectacle of Kentucky justice — the 
bandage stripped from her partial eyes, with 
blunted swora and scales awry, gaily trip- 
ping down the flowery path of life, hanS m 
hand with that other hood-winked goddess, 
upon whose wheel has been broken the vera 
effigies of divine Astrsea. 

ASTUTB. 

The True Democrat has an article showing 
how we are all cheated by " short weights" 
at the grocery stores. The Editor says : — 

"Yesterday we took a piece of • butter 
weighing 19 ounces exactly, to seven differ- 
ent stores to get weighed, and seven different 
weights were given to it in consequence ! 
In one it weighed only 17 ounces. In two 
others 17} and 17i ounces. In two others 
17i and 18 ounces respectively. In another 
it weighed 18J, and in the best 18J ounces. 
They were all short weight, from half an 
ounce to two ounces !" 

Ergo, the seven grocers would all have 
sold 19 ounces of butter, and would only 
have charged, respectively, for 17, 17}. 17}, 
17J, 18, 18}, and 18J ounces. Their weights 
were all wrong, it is true, but they were {dl 
too heavy. 

ENGLISH FEELING TOWARDS RUSSIA. 

The stewards of Ascot have declined this 
year, the plate of £300, the giflf of the Em- 
peror of Kussia, which for l£e last nine or 
ten years was the great roce of the meeting. 
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SCRAPS FKOM THE DIARY OF tHOMAS ITOORE. 

A Relic Hunter, — " Drury had some 
dogs (two I believe), sent to nim that had 
belonged to Lord Byron. One day he was 
told that two ladies wished to see nim, and 
he found that their business was to ask, as 
a great favor, some relic of Lord Byron. 
Expecting to be asked for some of his hand- 
writing or a bit of his hair^ he xvas amused 
to find that it was a bit of the hair of one of 
the dogs they wanted. The dog being 
brought forward, the ladies observed a clot 
on his back, which had evidently resisted 
any effort at ablution that might nave been 
exerted on the animal, and immediately 
selected this as the most precious part to cut 
off; *the probability being,' they said, *that 
Xiord Byron might have patted that clot.' " 

Sir Walter /Sfco«.— f* Plunket told some 
things ctf Scott when he was at his father's. 
Somebody said to one of the guides who 
attended him, *Well how do you like that 
gentleman? That's Sir Walter Scott, the 
great poet.' * A poet,' answered the fellow, 

* No, no,. th6 divil a poet he is, but a real 
goutleman, for he gave me half a crown.' " 

Figurative Language, — ** Sat next , to 
Jeckyll and was, as usual, amused. In 
talking of figurative oratory, mentioned the 
barrister bcaore Lord Ellenborough. *My 
lord, I appear before you in the character of 
an advocate from the city of London ; my 
lord, the . city of London herself appears 
before you as a supplicant for justice. My 
}ord, it is written in the book of nature — ' 

* What book?' says Lord E. * The book of 
nature.' 'Name the page,' says Lord E., 
holding his pen uplifted) as if to note the 
page down." 

A Question of Mortality. — " A propos of 
loss of friends, somebody was saying the 
other day, before Morgan, the great calcula- 
tor of lives, that he hh,d lost so many friends 
(xnenitioning the number), in a certain space 
of time, upon which Morgan, coolly tating 
down a book from his office shelf and look- 
ing into it said, *So you ought, sir, and three 
moreJ " 



THE RUSSIAN CLEROY. 

InEussia, the apostolical commands, "Let 
the bishop be the husband of one wife," 
"Let the deacon be th^ husband of one 
wife," are so strictly and literally enforced, 
^at if the wife of a clergyman dies, he is 
not allowed either to ^remarry ot to continue 
to act as' a clergyman^ but is thenceforth 
kept shut up in a monastery for the rest of 
hi/life. 

It is thought' that in no part of the world 
■is Such goodPcafe taken bynustands of their 
"wives^ health as by these Russian eccle- 
siastics. 



" WHERE SHALL I PASS. THE ETENING ?" 

This is the title of a new piece now being 
performed at the Vari4tes in Paris. A 
jFrenchman when a bachelor was in the 
habit of spending all his evenings at the 
house of one of his friends, a lawyer, Avho 
was constantly kept from home until late at 
night ; his charming wife amused the bache- 
lor's long evenings. One day he heard the 
lawyer was dead;. he burst into tears. Voilaj 
said he, a great misfortune which has come 
on me I Some of his friends tried to console 
him, and among other suggestions, urged that 
the lady, who had long since given him her 

heart, might now giVe him her hand 

True! true! replied the disconsolate French- 
man, but .... where would I spend my 
evenings ? OCi passerai-je mes soirees, at- 
tracts a large audience every night ! 



COMPLIMENTARY TO THE FAIR SEX. 

Lavater in his third volume of his Physi- 
ognomy, has the following passage, for which 
the Women's Rights Conventions would pall 
^his ears, if he were living :— 

" The straight forehead No. 5, seems to 
belong to a female head and promises a clear 
understanding. I purposely avoid saying 
the understanding of a thinker, because I do 
not love to employ this term when speaking 
of the female sex. The most rational 
women are little,, if at all, capable of think- 
ing. They perdeive images, tney know how 
to catch and associate them, but they scarce- 
ly go farther, and every thing abstract is 
beyond their reach/' 

Pickering's books. 

The books of Pickerin;::, the London pul;- 
lisher, who lately failed, mo t^uir selling. 
They are by no means j^\ieh tine liouka as 
might be imagined, but tlio pHocK ron-li;t(id 
are very great. The ori^inul rlruvringp, Ly 
Stothard, for Pickering'^ Irtrge tJitiovi ijf 
"Walton's Angler," wer^ biiu;i;ht by Miss 
Kearsley, daughter of the pub ii si her, fur no 
less than eighty-four pounds atPi-lingj al- 
though the drawings were T{?ry sli^^ht. 

An imperfect copy of Tjndiilo's Nt^w * 
Testament sold for 4o4 129^-^IJc^iing Fo^si, 



WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 

The Ravels' performances closed here on 
Saturday evening. Thej met with siieh 
signal triumph to their fast night, that we 
should think another engagement oif them in 
this city, at no distant period, would also 
prove profitable. Certain incident* on Satur- 
day evening, at the Walnut, were very ; 
interesting. ■ Pran9ois RaVel injured himself ; 
severely in the pantomime of "Vol-au-vent," 
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and was obliged relactantly to beg the 
audiencc^s indulgence for the lame manner 
in which he would be compelled ^to fill his 
part during the rest of the play. The 
audience almost unanimously called upon 
him to desist from any further performance 
of the part, but, though his strength was 
evidently last failing him, he resolutely 
proceeded. After 'the pantomime had pro- 
gressed painfully tor ten or fifteen minutes, 
some one at the side wing of the stage, who 
had more compassion for the unfortunate 
actor, than he had for himself, suddenly, to 
his great astonishment, and in the midst of 
a scene, let the curtain down upon him, 
amid the applause of the audience. 

Francois Ravel next appeared before the 
audience, and told them "how happy he was 
at a certain event which had just occurred, 
which saved him from disappointing them 
of the JoTA, which he was to have taken part 
in, towards the close of the evening. That 
event was the arrival at the theatre at that 
moment of his brother Antoine, from Europe, 
who would gladly take his part in that famous 
dance." When Antoine subsequently made 
his appearance he was greeted with the most 
enthusiastic applause, and the Jota, as 
danced by himself, M'dme Marzetti, Jerome 
Ravel, and M'dme Axel, was never better 
rendered upon our stage. M'lle Mathias in 
her best spirits and condition contributed to 
this jUe dansantef the MadriUene, that 
exciting, facinating pas strastnya, which she 
has made so popular in this city. At the 
close, the back of the stage was illuminated, 
in the midst of which the following words 
of fire blazed conspicuously: The Ravel 
Family Present Their Grateful Thanks 
TO THEIR Philadelphia Audiences. Fran- 
cois Ravel then, viva vocCy made his acknow- 
ledgments for himself and the family, to 
which the audience replied with "Three 
cheers for Francois." The curtain then 
went down finally for the one hundred and 
second time of thfeir engagement. 

The Ravel Family have proceeded hence 
to New York, and on Monday evening next 
commence a fresh career at Niblo's Theatre, 
which has been beautifully decorated for 
the new opening. The troupe will be 
strengthened by the addition of the fol- 
lowing artistic force: Antoine Ravel, the 
prince of pantomimists ; Leopold Thilman 
and M'lle iNathalie Thilman, from the Paris 
Operas ; M'lle Victoria Franck, danseuse ; 
An^ello Chiarini and M'Ue Virginia Chia- 
rini, artistes, from Vienna ; and Madam 
Frank, from Paris — all of whom arrived last 
week in the Steamer Nashville from Havre. 

During the past week a new play, entitled 
" Life in the West," has been performed at 
the Walnut to contented audiences. It 
possesses, however, little merit of any kind. 



It can scaxcely be called a connected play, 
presenting merely a succession of scenes, m 
which occasionally an amusing incident 
transpires. It is not destined for immor- 
tality. On Tuesday evening Mr. Chapman 
took his benefit, ana made his first appear- 
ance, very successfully, as Mr. Toodles. 

ARCH BTRSET THEATRE. 

Here we have had presented a new drama 
entitled " Plot and Passion," but the bills 
give us no clue to the source whence it has 
been derived. It is probably a translation 
from the French, for tne London Stage. It is 
a deeply interesting play and is very well 
produced. M'dme de Fontanges a widow, 
(Mrs. Bowers,) having lost her fortune 
becomes for pay, a spy of Fouch6, (Mr. Dol- 
man,) although at tne pinnacle of Parisian 
society. She is commissioned by him to go 
to Prague to decov back to Paris M. 
de Neuville (Mr. tTheatley,) a political 
fugitive. In her attempt she falls in 
love with him, and being herself beset I>y 
spies, is perplexed in her course. She 
decides at length upon fiying from him with- 
out an explanation, back to Paris. During 
her absence from Paris she has become 
possessed of certain correspondence of 
Fouch6, treasonable to his master Napoleon. 
In attempting to move FouohS to pardon of 
young de Neuville, she makes certain Tague 
threats which excite Fouch6*s contempt and 
anger, but not his fears. De Neuville easily 
learns the route his mistress has taken from 
Prague, and rashly pursues her to Paris — 
arrives in her house, and is immediately 
captured there by Fouch^ and his men. 
In revenge for M'dme Fontange's threats, 
FouchI, who is informed of the love between 
the two, reveals then to de Neuville the 
position the lady has Jield in his service, and 
the mission she had been charged with — 
leaving her lover to suppose that she had 
acted even to the last with a view to decoy 
him back to Paris. Fouch6 appears triumph- 
ant, but, (M'dme de Fontange, unsuccessful 
in her appeal to Fouch6, having a few boars 
before dispatched to the Emperor the trea- 
sonable documents in her possession,) at this 
crisis a guard dispatched from the Palace 
arrives and arrests Fouch6 nimself. Tlus 
gives the lovers an opportunity for full ex- 
planations, and thus triumphing over tl^e 
great Police Minister, the piece closes. The 
parts of M'dme de Fontanges, Fouch6, De 
Neuville, and Desmarets, (Mr^ Thayer,) 
were well sustained. 

Mrs. Drew displays her versatile genius 
to great efifect in a new Comedietta, entitled 
** Cousin Cherry," and on Thiyrsday evening 
she performed the character df Ion with ex- 
traordinary ability. 
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DESPAIRING L.OVEJ* 



" All tb© stuntntBt day the dreamy silence 
of the island of Jura is unbroken but hv the 
low murmar of the bees through the flower 
vines above, and the mournfUl sound of the 
waves upon Uie beach> breakif)^ among the 
Bh^ls,^* 



« On Jvn'i Inalh how swMtlj t#dl 
Hm iftiuittnrf of the mountdn h«8) 
6ow McUy mooniB the writhM ik^ 
or Jvm'A flkoM) Its pftrant seaP 



** Why monni'rt thon 8o> thoa writhed ahcU !* 
So sWettly hams tfaiB ittoaiitain hee. 

** UtKt'st thou not how the hreexes swell 
So Mithe along the' heathery lea f 
And see, how in the Uossom's cell, 
the eoBheams nestle joyfully I** 

Hot flftaiy snonrns the wiithid shell ; 

** Oh Bftunnnr stUl, sweet monntstn be«. 
Thou Wast not rocked where Ocean's yell 

Soreains through the qniTerlng coral tree, 
21br groped whwe tricklhig daybeams hA' 

Down the duik caverns of the seal** 



" Why dost thon monm, tiion writhM shell r 
So sweetly hums the fountain hee. 

** Come fly aloft o'er hm and deU, 

And hear the west-wind's ballads free $ 
And drink from out the heather's well 
The hrlmming draft of mountain glee^" 

%«t sadly monniB the wxHhM shell : 
" Oh murmur still, sweet mountain hee! 

And build tl^ how«r, and oTer dwell 
Within the breast that yearns for thee) 

And wipe the brow that yet doth tell 
I9u sweat dxops of the laboring sea P 

''Why moom'st thon so^ thon wrtthM shell !» 
80 sweetly hums the mountain bee. 

"I ouinot bide within thy qiall, 

I#st thou diouldst cast thy gloom on me{ 
But, where the sunlit heather bell 
Bhete hepe aad i^adnesi, wOl I flee." 



Oh, sadly mourns the writhed sheH: 

' " Oh, murmur still, sweet mountain heel 

Oh, fly not 1— Come, ye wares, and queli 

Hy youngest slain ho>e'8 agony I 
1)ie quicksand heaves, I know the kn«tt 

That totts acnss the laboring Bea.'» 

« On Ju3»?s heath how sweetly swell 
^e murmurs of the mountain heel 
How sadly mourns the writhed shell 
Of Jura's shore, Its parent sea P 



THE FISd^L RKSOURCES 
OF RUSSIA. 

The impression has hitherto been very 
generally entertained, that Russia was a 
povrer of boundless resources, and impieg- 
nable strengths The results of her wars Mid 
tiiplomacj^ have countenanced and confirmed 
this opinion. At two eras of her history, in 
her youth> and in the maturity of her power, 
she encountered two military invasions, con* 
ducted by the ablest captains of their time, • 
and out of the apparently hopeless s<a:uggle, 
emerged victorious. We refer to the invSon 
of Charles the Twelfth, and the invasion of 
Napoleon, So inflexible was the will of 
" Swedish Charles,'* so successful had his 
military enterprbes hitherto been, and -so 
admirable was the discipline and conduct of 
his armies, that suspended nations, whilst 
thev might adjudge his project a mad one, 
could not have anticipated so signal an 
overthrow as befel him, Charles could 
wly upon the valor and fidelity of his troops, 
but no troops can overcome the unvanquish- 
able barriers of nature. The Ciar had an 
ally in physical geography. Trackless wastes 
protect, "and winter barricades the realms 
of Frost,'* 

Napoleon, despite his experience of Rus- 
sian prowess in the campaign of 1807, which 
was followed by the peace of Tilsit, greatly 
underrated the power of his Nortiiem com- 
petitor. ^ Against the advice of the astutest 
of his ministers, and the ablest of his gene- 
rals, he^ rashly determined to necotiato a 
treaty wiih Alexander at Moscow, the saored 
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city ; to captivate or overwhelm the Musco- 
vite popalation by the irresistible display of 
innumerable force. Borodino undeceived 
him. His anxiety for peace, after that 
bloodjr and hard fought field, was obvious. 
Borodino commenced, the burning of Mos- 
cow consummated the ruin of his hopes. 

Is Russia less strong now, than then ? Or 
does the absence of subsidies occasion the 
very general expression of opinion, that she 
has not sufficient resources to carry on the 
war, upon which' she has adventured? She 
has extended her commerce, (created it 
rather,) developed her mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth, improved her rivers and 
harbours, increased her navy, built extensive 
lines of railway, and to a considerable extent 
ameliorated the condition of her jyeasantry* 
In all respects her physical power is greater 
in the year 1854, than it was m the year 1812. 

That she is dcfficient in hard cash, to meet 
the present accumulated demands upon her 
Exchequer, is undoubtedly true. The issue 
of paper money would seem conclusive of 
it. But to what extent will this embarrass 
her operations? Great stress is laid upon 
this met, and very exa^yrated deductions 
are drawn from it. It is considered to be 
an admission of her weakness. Let us for 
a moment consider the subject. Her paper 
currency will not circulate to any extent, 
beyond her own borders ; whatever she 
requires from abroad, most be paid for in 
gold and silver. Now, that she has not 
enough coin for all external purposes, has not 
*yet been demonstrated, nor can it be inferred 
from any one of her fiscal measures. What- 
ever she buys from abroad she pays for, and 
mys liberally. The gold mines of the 
Ural mountains are said to be inexhaustible, 
and a writer of deserved distinction, whose 
acute and versatile mind has long delighted 
in the study of Political Economy, has 
recently asserted, that almost any conceiv- 
able deficiency in the gold marxet of the 
world, even if California and Australia were 
blotted out of existence, could be supplied 
from the Ural mines. With that source of 
supply, is it probable that Russia will be 
wanting in gold, for all external demands 
upon her ? We do not take into account 
what the government may actually have in 
its vaults, or within its control, or what the 

Satriotism of its subjects may place at its 
isposal. We are now contemplating its 
remoter resources, should a national exigency 
require the follest exertion of the national 
power. 

It may be said, and certainly with entire 
truth, that the value of gold depends upon 
its intrinsic worth combined with the labour 
of obtaining it, or in other words, upon its 
intrinsic worth and rareness ; this rareness 
not arising from any deficiency in the 



sources of' supply, vtar, the mines, but from 
the expense of procuring it ; and h«nce, any 
resort to the mines by the Czar would in- 
volve an expenditure equivalent to the value 
of the gold procured. But if this expenditure 
is made in the shape of credit, it will be Veen 
that so far as the present condition of things 
fs concerned, the gold is procured without 
a diminution of the public funds. The 
government parts with ite paper, (that oom* 
plex thing, including the symbol of money 
and a pledge of the public faith,) and receives 
^old, which is botn a sign and pledge of 
Itself. 

If Russia then has sufficient coin for ex- 
ternal purposes, will a paper currency be ade- 
quate to her internal wants ? In considering 
this question, we shall lay it down with the 
same confidence that we should utter any old 
and consecrated axiom, that a paper currency 
is equivalent to gold and silver, serves the 
same purpose, and accomplishes the same 
result, provided two things concur; First, 
that it IS not multiplied beyond the legiti- 
mate purposes of a currency ; and. Secondly, 
that the confidence of the people in the capcuiity 
of the government to ultimately redeem it is 
maintained. If there is no confidence there 
is no credit. - The British debt stands upon 
the confidence of the creditor* ' Unquestion- 
ably, the punctuality with which the interest 
is paid, is an ingredient of this intangible 
thing called confidence, which though strong 
as granite, is yet brittle as glassi That is 
the foundation upon whicl^ Dr. Franklin was 
in favor of issuing the Continental money. 
Provide for the payment of interest upon the 
notes, and he thought the confidence of the 
holders would be preserved. Dr. Wither- 
spoon, who had studied the question with 
care, and brought to its investigaiwm a | 
mind, less comprehensive perhaps than i 
Franklin's, but not inferior to his m acute- 
ness, ^ in culture, and a certain practical 
sagacity, after the first or second issue, 
urged the propriety of making loans, and 
establishing funds for the payment of the 
interest. But the depreciation of the Con- 
tinental currency did not arise wholly or in 
any great degree from the absence of confi- 
dence in Congress or the States. In the dis- 
astrous years of 1776 and 1777, theContinentai 
money was but little depreciated, while in the 
following years when thegloom that enshroud- 
ed the fortunes of the country began to disap- 
pear, when the French and other European 
alliances inspired hope, and promised suc- 
cess, it depreciated in a fearfully rapid ratio. 
A financier would have foretold the result, 
with absolute certainty ; for the multiplier' 
tion of money, whether it be coin or paper, < 
beyond a certain fixed limit, lessens its 
value; as may be seen in the fact, thai 
more money is required to purohase pre- 
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cisely the same article, than was required 
before tke multiplication took place. In 
such a case, the accurate expression Is, 
that money has fallen, not that the com- 
modity has risen. Congi^ss multiplied the 
Continental currency to such an extent, that 
it became a drue; nobody wanted it Being 
a legal tender, l£e anomalous spectacle was 
presented of creditors avoiding their debtors, 
with a care and circumspection that could 
only be eaualled by the adroitness with 
which briefless barristers evade the intoler- 
able presence of landlords, tailors, et id 
omne genus. The Continental money became 
worthless, and Little eonfidence was felt that 
the public credit would be ultimately 
redeemed. 

But with Russia the case is widely 
difierent ; if she is wise, she can preserve 
her credit, and prevent the depreciation of 
her currency. Her government is con- 
secrated in the affections of the people, 
faarded by a superstitious reverence, and 
efended bv power. If the Czar keeps the 
amission of paper within fixed, unalterable 
limits, if he does not depreciate it by undue 
multiplication, it will serve the beneficial 
purpose of a currency, and at the same time 
supply the deficiency in his treasury. 

As to the justice of the present war, we 
have neither space nor inchnation for dis- 
cussion. Our impression coincides with the 
general opinion of our cotempoyariee, that 
Kussia is in the wrong. We do not forget 
however, that the views of tlje American 
people are influenced more or less, by the 
English and French Press, and by the re- 
presentations of the numberless American 
visitors and residents of the English and 
French Capitals, who are not at all times, the 
best representatives of the sense and worth 
of their countrymen. Whatever may be the 
exact merits of the present contest, we trust 
^that the voice of the civiliaed world will on 
ev^ occasion of hostilities be clearly heard 
in vindication of the right. 



POPULAR SONGS OF SPAIN. 

[The Baron Dembowski, in his very enter- 
taining Travels in Spain — never, as ^et, pre- 
sented to ttie English reader — ^furnishes a 
number of tie songs of the people of Spain^ 
giving the original Spanish and his French 
transition. We shall present a series of 
translations from the latter.] 



* TAB JOTA. 
I loT« you mom thttn my mother, 
I love yoQ more thftn my ftith«r; 
And if it were not ft tin. 
More tbftn the Virgin of Gaimen. 



At the !bot of your little bed 
These is ft pair of white Aoet; 
They ftf e neither thine n<Mr mineu 
Whose ftre they then ? 

Women ftndcate 

Are of the. sftme laoe ; 

Cftr^ them 

piey will scratch yon at the mOst Ikvorable moment 

I hold in my bosom 
A table of chrystal, 
On which play ftt dice 
My love and thy falsehood. 

When two men love one womim 
And the two are |>re8ent, 
One shuts his eyes, 
The ot%er grinds his teettu 

They will not ring the belis 
When I shall die, 
For the death of an unfortunate 
Has very few echoes. 



REI^IQUES OF EARLY AME- 
RICAN BALLAt) POETRY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

There are few things more pleasing to an ' 
enlightened mind than the contemplation of 
those brilliant delineations of the obsalet^ 
customs and forgotten manners which are 
found in the writings of the great masters of 
old, of Chauoer and Ariosto, of Virgil and of 
Homer, oj; in "Livy's pictured page." With 
what a keen zest do we perceive Penelope 
sitting with her maidens beside the loom, or 
the classic pigdriver and his relul3tant herd ; 
Tityrus piping beneath the umbrageous 
beechf or the fair young squier, skilled to 

" Garf before Ms foder at jthe board.^ 

In the same manner though in another 
degree do the ballads of our ancestors in- 
terest us: for in them are united the prospect 
of manners and habits as foreign and strange 
to us as those of Japan or Tahiti, with 
all the interest which can arise from the re- 
flection that these were the manners of our 
own fathers. Every people has its own pe- 
culiar fountain-head of verse, in which it 
takes its own pleasure. For the history of 
mo^t nations is as that of a family; a 
stranger does not, nor, perhaps, can be ex- 
pected to take the same interest in the ob- 
scure sufferings, the lowly joys of the foun- 
ders of a race that their own posterity find 
in the tale. The homely portrait of a long- 
buried grandsire is void ot meaning to one 
who knew him not nor his brethren; but 
there are eyes that will delight to trace the 
features of him whose blood flows in their 
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own veins and to mark the preservation in 
their line of some certain expression or 
shade of character. Therefore ire are not 
surprizecl at — nay, we even ^ respect and 
sympathize in — the feeling which impels the 
careful retaining of family portraits— family 
legends— family habits— sti^nge and un- 
couth as tHey may seem to the rest of the 
world,, ignorant of the spdl that to the few, 
lends them their inefffable charm. A simple, 
foolish anecdote of a mother's childhood — 
the little narrative of a baby's span of life, 
whose birth was perhaps not known to, nor 
cared for, by ten hum2m souls, and whose 
death has been for fifty years forgotten by 
the very sexton who buried it — are key 
notes which when struck will often cause 
passionate chords^to vibrate through bosoms, 
that few things move beside ; so true it is 
thAt " every heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness, and a stranger .intermeddleth not with 
its joy.'' And in a' nation's history there 
are resembling phases. The rude ballad of 
its ancient days will often be found to arrest 
the mind^ to catch the ear palled with far 
more melodious harmonie^, and speaking in 
its own lonely tongue transport tne listener 
back to what, in the imagination, are always 
the golden days of innocence and happiness, 
whether of men or of States; the days of boy- 
hood. If the sensation is in the latter case 
less particular than in that of an individual, 
it i» mere universal. " I. never heard the 
old song of Ptercie and Douelas," says Sir 
Philip Sydney, " that I found not my heart 
moved nwre than with a trumpet." And, in 
fact, there is every reason why a ballad, in 
the technical sense of the term, should meet 
with equal fovour at the hahds of the man 
of polisned and real taste as at those of the 
simple rustic, provided it possesses the least 
claim to poetical merit. The very essence 
of a ballaa is to describe some local occur- 
rence or national event, in breve: to seize 
the salient points of the enaction^and with6ut 
attempting to trace through mazy intricades 
the devious windings of the passions, to give 
in a rapid and natural connection their tan- 

fible results. Its characteristic is, that what 
e has to say, and not how he says it, is the 
prevailing and only occupant of the min- 
strel's consideration. He hurries on from 
one event to another, his thoughts leaping 
"like 'the forked lightning, from crag to 
crag" — oblivious or disregardful of the steep 
declivity, the high ascent that lies between, 
till the auditor, losing sight of the speaker 
because he loses sight of himself, thinks only 
of the deeds he . is narrating. Action — 
action — always action — is the lesson to be 
leamed*by a ballad writer. But it must not 
be inferred from this that to be good, a ballad 
must necessarily be violent. On the con- 
trary, many of the most beautiful and per- 



fect specimens of tiiis class are quiet, gentle 
"love-lorn tales," sach aa some heart- 
broken shepherd might have dreamed he 
had listened to from the nightingale warbling 
amone the ihoon-lit roses, or lush eglantine 
that shadowed the lattice of his cold-breasted 
mistress. There is a strain of as tender snb- 
missiveness, of as dutiful self-abnegation in 
the "Nut-browne Maid," as can be found in the 
^KDlerke's Tale" or in the pages of him of Padua, 

" — whoa rethorike vvrtfte 
Snlumined all liaiDoof po«irie.'* 

"The Braes of Yarr6w" will be wept overso 
long as Yarrow Water runs : yet it is by no 
means an energetic, resonant composition. 
But like all true ballads, it is animated by a 
celestial soul — the spirit which it breathes 
and the emotions which it excites are real 
and natural.- In short, "it holds, ia it were, 
the mirror up to Nature," and every feature 
therein jwrtrayed we recogniae to be just 
and genuine. 

The success of late years in all ciyijized 
countries, of collections of ballad poetry, 
abundantly manifests the truth of our philo- 
sophy. Else why should men in every land 
find a pleasure, as unmistakeable as 8weet,in 
the perusal of rude, antiquated verses, far 
inferior in melodiousness to the fresh, hot- 
pressed leaves that are daily to be fonnd on 
the publisher's counter, or at the pastry- 
cook s ? Why should this barbarous phra- 
seology, this meagre plot, these trivial details 
of trivial men find such admiring readers? 
We think the most obvious causes are tsro. 
Videlicet : I. Because they relate to our own 
kith and kin. II. Because they are natural, 
they are poetical and they, are true. Noir, 
joining the effect of these reosons together, 
and considering that by a math emati^ cal- 
culation it can be shown that all the popula- 
tion of the world a thousand years ago could 
not have been sufficient to give the present 
hunmn race half an ancestor a-piece (sup- 
posing each to trace a genealogy distinct 
throughout from any of his fellows), and that 
thereiore we must all have a common rela- 
tionship vastiy nearer than through Noah-^ 
considering tnese things, we repeat, it is | 
quite comprehensible that the ballad of 
" Robin Hood, that bold outlawe," is a story 
told of one of our kinsmen : that our own 
ancestors stood upon that famous field of 
Flanders, when the bravest man of all led 
them to the fray : 

** Stand to it, noble pikemen, 

And look you well about; 
And shoot you right, you bovmen. 

And we will fight it out. 
You musquet and oaUireinneii 

Do you prove true to me, 
Fll be the foremost mau in fight, 

Says braye Lord Willoughbiel" 
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Who knolls whai remote pro^nitor sailed, 
^irith th«.IUd-Cro88 Knights toTalestine, or 
rode with stately Hardy knute, 

it J when Britain's breach, of foith 

Wr^gU Scotland mickle wa«." 

Th«ir names are ** familiar in our ears as 
houeehoid words ;" they were surely all of 
ouj* oMn blood, or, at all events, when we 
bear «f their achievements, we feel as though 
they were; and the volumes of Petcy, of 
El^, of Ritson, and the numerous other 
gleanings of English, Scotch, Spanish and 
^rman ballads are among the most popular 
^ooks of their respective lands. * 

America, however, is sadly deficient in 
this respect. We had always entertained an 
impress'ion that there being lio knights or 
fairies — no three-headed, hot-headed Welch 
giants, or Cornish boys to kill them — in our 
land, that there could likewise be no ballads 
in America. And yet, when one reflects 
upon the romantic incidents that attend the 
UtV> of every settler or frontiersman in 
America; the rugged mountains — the 
gloo my ca ves — ^thp awful silence and soli- 



sand other unceasing traits of the picturesque 
and the sublime that accompany our scenery; 
and on the educated minds and cultivated 
tastes of so many of our early inhabitants : 
it becomes a matter of grave surprise that 
the American people should Jiave in this re- 
gard so differed from all others. It is true, we 
had our own old English stock of ballad lore 
to draw upon ; but it is unaccountable that we 
should not have increased it by the fruits of 
our own soil. Struck with these reflections, 
we have lately turned our attention to this 
matter, and our first researches have been 
amply and richly rewarded. Should similar 
good fortune continue to attend us, we can 
safely predict for America ancient ballad- 
poetry of a most interesting description. 
Polish, it is true, and the fire of true poetry, 
most of the examples we have yet met with 
decidedly lack, nut they are graphic and 
earnest, and, to our minds, not deficient in a 
pleasing interest. Such as they are, we shall 
from time to time lay them before our read- 
ers ; happji^if at the same time we shall be 
able to gratify them, and to rescue from dumb 
forgetfulness the prey which already, per- 
haps, is but too ready to sink into her embraces. 

NUMBER I. 
POINT PLEASANT; 

OB, 

THE SHAWANEE BATTLE. 
A VIRGINIAN BALLAD. 

[In the fall of 1774, an expedition* was 
organized among the counties lying west of 



the Blue Ridge, in Virginia, to proceed 
against the Ohio ^ndians. Lord Dunmore, 
the provincial governor, led one division of 
this little army ; Col, Charles Lewis, one of 
the genuine rcorthies of the day, commanded 
the other. Their rendezvous was at the 
mouth of the Big Kanawha, whence. Dun- 
more was to lead the party to the destruction 
of the towns on the Muskingum and in Ohio 
generally. Lewis's detachment, 1,100 strong, 
arriving first at the appointed place of junc- 
tion, encamped there, till he received orders 
from Dunmore to cross the Ohio, as his lord- 
ship was to do himself, and meet him on the 
opposite shore. 

The Indians, however, probably well ap- 
prized by their spies of the movements of the 
Virginians, determined to attack them while 
yet separated, and unfortunately for them- 
selves, chose to make their cou» (Vessai upon 
Col. Lewis's division. Accordingly on the 
morning of Monday, October lOth, 1774, they 
were discovered close on to the American 
camp, in numbers sufficient " to cover four 
acres of ground as closely as ^ they could 
stand-by, the side of each other." Their 
"S^gfigth, however, could never be accurately 
ascertained ; but it is known that they were 
composed of the elite — the chosen braves — of 
the most warlike tribes in that part of the 
continent — the Shawanees, the Wyandottes, 
the Cayugas and the Delawares, and nu- 
merous stragglers from the Mingos ; and 
that they were led on by a chief whose name 
and fame entitle him to rank beside Pontiac, 
Tecumseh, or Cornplanter ; we allude to the 
gallant Cornstalk, chief of the Shawanees, 
and the head of the great northern savage 
league. 

The conflict began with the earliest sun- 
rise, and ceased not till the shadows of nifffat 
had shrouded the (^overhanging forests in im- 
penetrable gloom. On the part of the " big 
knives" (as the Indians styled the Vir- 
ginians), Cols. Lewis, Fleming and Field, 
the first, second and third in command, suc- 
cessively fell beneath the fatal blows of the 
enemy ; but Lewis survived long enough to 
put in execution a manoeuvre similar to that 
which had given victory to* Bouquet upon 
the Bloody Kun not many years before, and 
which in this case also saved the fortunes of 
the day. Three companies, under the Com- 
mand of Isaac Shelby, were secretly detach- 
ed, who by an unseen circuit, fell upon the 
rear of the savages in the hottest of the fray, 
and put them to such confusion that though 
they desperately persevered in the contest, 
their ultimate defeat was evident. Corn- 
stalk, however, would not abandon the field 
while a vestige of hope remained. When- 
ever the line wavered, and the triumphant 
shouts of the backwoodsmen hailed the mo- 
mentary falling back of their foe, the clear, 
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resonant voice of the Shavranee chief would 
be heard rising above the rattling vollies 
and the fierce cries of the battle-field. ** Be 
strong 1 Be strong 1" he shouted to his 
men, and vrith renewed fury they v^ould re- 
turn to the onset. A vrarrior by his side, 
wearied vr ith the bloody labours of the day, 
proposed to retreat, and answered with con- 
tumaeioas terms his' leader's expostulations. 
With one blow of his tomahawK, Cornstalk 
instantly clove the mutineer's skull. But at 
length he was obliged to give the signal for 
retreat, and to withdraw his shattered forces 
from the field. Silently swimming across 
the broad waters of the Ohio, they took 
shelter in their towns on the banks of the 
Scioto. They were not pursued. Behind 
their feeble breastwork of logs, thrown up in 
the Commencement of the contest, the Vir- 
ginians mourned the fate of their gallant 
leaders. Seventy-five killed outright, and 
one hiindred and forty wounded, was the 
price at which they had bought their victory. 
The following simple ballad w^as found m 
a mountain cabm in Tazewell county, in the 
southwestern part of VirginTa: It seems to 
us authentic beyond a doubt ; it was proba- 
bly the composition of some adventurous 
spirit> who, as well as his audience, had 
known and loved the heroes he lamented. 
Devoid of aught but the most meagre claims 
to poetical merit, it is full of that interest 
which an earnest, heartfelt narrative of dan- 
gerous adventure always inspires. We will 
offer a few critical remarks upon some por- 
tions of the piece before we give it to our 
readers. There is nothing mean or common 
in the utter simplicity of expression or 
thought that characterizes the author's 
strain. Under numy circumstances, its bare- 
ness would be ludicrous : but here there is 
nothing to smile at> when we reflect upon 
the position and habits of the bard. In the 
third stanaa, he tells us that "judgment 
precedes to execution," a specimen of legal 
phrase<»logy that convinces us of the truth 
of Mr.Burke^s observation a few yearft later, 
that not an American £armer wa» ignorant 
of .the principles and practical workings of 
that noble old* Common Law of England, 
which for centuries has fostered and pre- 
served the liberties of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
To the fude mind of the mountain warrior, 
nothing seemed more propcf that ere Fam« 
should take into execution the memories oi 
the departed brave, and stamp upon their 
names the seal of Immortality, a formal de- 
cision upon th«r merits should issue from 
some constituted authority, and this functioia 
he, in the name of Apollo's shrine, takes 
upon himself From the inspired pages of 
Holy Writ — probably the only volume to be 
found within his log hut — he draws the few 
comparisons th^t appear in his verses: 



while the description of the kaders of the 
host, with their heads bound up in kerchiefs 
(or napkins^ as he terms them), gives an un- 
mistakeable air of truthfulness and m*atsem- 
hlance to the whole poem. Such a head- 
dress, we may inform our readers, is adopted 
on similar occasions not only to give greater 
freedom to the motions of one on whose 
coolness and activity in the coming struggle 
honour and life are depending, but also, to 
point out to the men, by this simple uniform, 
the position and persons of their eom- 
manders. It may not be amiss to add that 
Point Pleasant is the tongue of land form^ 
by the junction of the Ohio and the Big 
Kanawha: and that Lieut. Allen, so pitifully 
lamented in the sixth stanza, wap probably 
himself from the same distant neighborhood 
as his mourner. And now, aft<er this long 
introduction, for the ballad itself.] 

I. , 

Let Tifl mind the tentb day oroctobwr, 

Seventy-four, which caused us woe : 
The Indian savages they did cover 

The pleasant banks of the Ohio. 

II. 
The battle beginning in the morning, 

ThroQgh^ut the day it lashed sore, 
Till thje evening shades were down returning 

Upon the banks of the Ohio. 

in. 

Judgment precedes to execution ; 

Let fame throughout all dangets go ; 
Our heroes fought with reiolution 

Upon the banks of th* Ohio. 



IV. 

Seven score lay dead and wounded 
Of champSoQS that did face their foe; 

By which the heathen were confoundject. 
Upon the banks of the Ohio. ' 

V. 
Colonel Lenris and some noble- captaiaa 

Did down to death like Uriah go ; 
Alas I their heads bound up in m^l^ns^ 

Upon the banks of the Ohio. 

YI. 

Kings lamented their mighty fiillen 
Upon the mouatains of CUlboa; 

And now, we mourn for brave Hugh Allea 
Far firom the banks of the Ohio. 

vn. 

Oh, bless- the mighty King of Htoven ' 

For all his wondrous works below, 
*Who hath to us the victory given 
Upon the banks of the Ohio. 
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ELLIS LEWIS, OF WALES. 
A. D. 1690. 

[The following account of the /* Coming 
forth in a Publick Testimony*' of Ellis 
Lewis, when about twelve years old, may 
interest some of our readers, as being typi- 
cal of an age very different from ours — and 
to the many descendants of the eentleman iii 
this city, it will possess a still greater in- 
terest, as being a curious and interesting in- 
cident in the life of their worthy ancestor. 
The Quakers of that day seemed to look upon 
the preaching of the child as inspiration^- 
the more so from the fact, that he did not 
understand the English language perfectly, 
and yet spoke in that tongue. 

The " Little Offering" annexed, which 
was written a few months after, at Newing- 
ton, contains as much matter as some 
sermons, and the judgment of the child in 
80 briefly extiracting the kernel of a dis- 
course, certainly demands our admiration. 
The original documents were found pre- 
served among the papers of his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Phebe Pemberton, who died 
in 1812.] 

An account of Ellis Lewis' coming forth 
in a Publick Testimony to the Blessed 
Truth. 

The 30th of the 4th month, 1690, upon the 
first day of the week, we having assembled 
ourselves together according to our usual 
manner at the house of Lewis Owen, in the 
Parrish of Dolgelly, Merionethshire, in 
Wales, to wait for the appearance of God, in 
which we have comfort and power, beyond 
every other power, of which we were made 
witnesses according to our nreasure, and 
we being upon the day above mentioned 
met together at the same place, and tEose 
that used to bear a publick testimony 
amongst us, having taken their liberty, and 
after a considerable time, there was some- 
thing like a vail not removed, and as a cover- 
ing not removed away, and in this condition 
I was moved to encourage my friends to 
labour and take Christ Jesus, his advice for 
to strive to enter in at the strait gate, \|irhich 
leadeth into the kingdom of freedom, and to 
seek for the fountain which Christ spake of 
that would be in them, springing up into 
eternal life — and yet there was a stop re- 
maining as to our speech at ,that time, for it 
was an unusual thing to the people, and I 
waited and found ease to my mmd. But 
after some time it was manifested unto me 
that the Lord would raise his own seed into 
dominion some way or other — but I knew 
not what way, and in earnestness of sup- 
plication and prayer and tears springing up 
an^ongst us, from that Immortal Seed; and 
a chnd amongst us, being but between 



twelve and thirteen years of age (which was 
Ellis Lewis, the third son of Owen Lewis), 
he having wept and groaned a long while 
amongst us, at last broke ouf into words in 
the English language, which he was not 
perfect m. And he praised the name of the 
Lord God of Heaven and earth, who he said 
had opened his heart amongst us this day — 
and in filling the hearts of his little ones, his 
babes, who is comforting and nourishing 
them one day and time after another. And 
often he mentioned the Almighty, which he 
said had opened my heart amongst us this 
day — so that it was not the words we made 
most observation of but the life and heavenly 
authority that went along with the words. 
And the life sprang and ran amongst us to 
the comforting of our hearts, both old and 
young, great and small, so that the living * 
springs opened in our hearts. And these 
living streams made a great river, which 
made glad the city of God. And many did 
admire and wonder that heard the child's 
voice, but those that knew not the living 
words from whence the true "iVords do pro- 
ceed, were ready (I thought) to say with 
those that said of Christ's Apostles — " they, 
were full of winQ." But we are of the 
Apostle Peter's mind and judgment, who 
said that the Lord God should in the latter 
da^s pour forth of his spirit upon all flesh, 
as it IS signified by the mouth of his servant 
Joel — and we are witness of that Scripture, 
which saith that through the mouths of 
babes and sucklings praises shall be per- 
fected unto the Lord, even by them that suck 
at the breast of God's everlasting consola- 
tion, who are in their spirits enlightened to 
see the goodness of the Almighty in the land 
of the living. And I have not found ease in 
my mind until I had written these feV lines, 
that they might be in remembrance for the 
generation after us, to see and understand 
how good and fatherly the Lord was to us. 
And how his living witness hath moved in 
our hearts, and upon the hearts of the youth 
amongst us, so that just witness hath been 
q^uickened in our hearts, that doth at all 
times testify against evil and corruption. 
And we have spent that season to the com- 
fort of our poor souls, and ih some measure 
to the praise, honour and glory of the Lord 
our God, who is the author of all our mer- 
cies, unto whom for this reason, and all his 
goodness to us, be thanksgiving, and unto, 
his blessed name be it given, henceforth and 
for ever more. Amen, saith 

Rowland Owen. 

A Littie Offering offered to 'you, my 
brethren in brotherly love, by a child who 
came up to see how it fared with you, my 
honourable brethren. 

Thi» is the word of the Lord to you 
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fathers and yoang men-^quench not the 
Apiritf neither despise prophecy, lest the 
Lord should smite you with dryness and 
barrenness. For the spirits of the Prophet^i 
are to be subject to the Prophets, and we all 
as members that are useful, are to be subject 
to Christ, our head, and one to another in 
Him. And if any be otherwise minded, aiid 
lust to be contentious, I see no such custom 
nor examples in the churches of Christ. 
Therefore let your words be few and savoury, 
seasoned with grace, that they may ad- 
minister life to the hearers, for life begets 
life, and death begets death. Given forth by 
^one whose name is 

Ellis Lewis. 
Nbwington, 2d of 11th mo. 1690. 



LINES ON BEINO ASKED TO 
WEAR A MOUSTACHE. 

Tou ask me to vear ** a moustaehe," 
The truest 't vere unkind to den j. 

So I'll e'en become one of the " flash," 
And have it although I should " dye." 

Yet I know not vrhMli style^is most chaste, 
Which finds the most grace in jour sight; 

So advise me at once of your taste. 
And I'll banish my razor to-night. 

Still I own 1 1^ unpleasant to me 

So foppish an air to display ; 
But I cannot evade your decree — 

My duty is but to obey. 

And perchance you may deem that a kiss, 
From lips that are qorered with hair, 

Oonveys a more delicate bliss, , 
Than from lips, that, like mine now, are bare. 

Then adieu, my dear girl, for I go 

A Lover's obedience to prove ; 
Adieu, my dewr girl, till I shew 
\ A moustache that is worthy your love. 



CURRENT LITERATIJRK. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of T, 
Noon Talfourd. Phillips, Sampson & Co. : 
Boston: 1854. Pp. 176. 
Not often do we encounter a book, of 
which, together with^its author, we can con- 
scientiously speak in terms of unqualified 
commendation. But the present is such a 
case. Talfourd, since first coming before 
us, has ever been a respected and beloved 
name, and his varied career as a litt6rateur, 
an advocate, a member of Parliament and a 
judge, has been uniformly marked by a 
serene moral beauty. 



To us on this side the water probably he 
became first sjieciall^ known by his drama ^ 
of ** Ion," whose principal character was so " 
charmingly impersonated by Ellen Tree. It 
is a drama of the Classic, and not the Ro- 
mantic or Shakspearian school. None the 
worse. However, for this, ^schylus and 
Sophocles were poets, as well as Shakspeare, 
and like him addressed themselves to en- 
during elements in human nature. " Ion" 
furnished an excellent type of its author's 
genius. For Talfourd was not a universal 
or omni-sided man, nor had he the burning 
intensity or volcanic eruptiveness of some of 
his cotemporaries. But he had, neverthe- 
less, very considerable powers both in di- 
versity and degree, and these powers were 
all developed by a judicious culture, presided 
over by a beautiful taste, and all wrought in 
unison with unbroken harmony. 

A considerable portion of the present 
volume we n^et with some years since, under 
the title of " Miscellanies," and read and re- 
read it with unqualified delight. We rejoice to 
find these old favorites in the present volume, 
together with several additions of kindred 
quality. It is a volume to keep on one's 
table for reiterated consultation, and a vo- 
lume, too, to have a conspieuous place in a 
household library. Its contents, though 
wanting the customary poetic garb, are over- 
flowing with the poetic spirit, rich in poetic 
imagery, and brilliant irom first to last, 
with turns of thought and phraseology, 
which only a poet's brain could have pro- 
duced. 

The reader, too, will be charmed with the 
elevated tone, and the clear, genial, humane 
spirit of these writings. Everywhere he will 
see the indications ofa high-minded, " whole- 
souled," noble-hearted man, to which " no- 
thing was alien, that concerned the welfare 
of mankind." And this same type of cha- 
racter appears still more conspicuously, on 
account of the peculiarlv favorable occasion, 
in' his biography of his mend, Charles Lamb. 
We presume our readers have seen this. If 
not, they are undergoing a loss which we 
counsel them to supply forthwith. That 
inimitable, most genial and loveable of oddi- 
ties, Lamb, could not, the world through, 
have "chosen so capable and appropriate a 
biographer. . 

Talfourd 's success at the bar was most bril- 
liant, and he lost nothing of his bar-repu- 
tation on the Bench, His demise was un- 
timely to the world, though not to himself. 
In the midst of an address to the Court, 
which exhibited, conspicuously and fully, his 
noble and humane traits, he was instantly 
stricken with apoplexy, and without lleing 
able to say farewell, " he passed over to the 
majority." But he left behind him a name 
garnished-- profusely with pleasant associa-' 
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tionst as well as writings, which must ever 
delisht, instmot, and refine all whom they 
reach. 

We are indebted for this, as for numecoas 
other choice books, to H. C. Baird. 

Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington and 
others of the Family, Edited by B. P, 
Shtllaber,of the Boston Post. J. C. Der- 
by : New Ifork. Phillips, Sampson & Co.: 
Boston i 1854. Pp.384. 
It is andou];>tedlj a hazardous experiment 
to issue a 384 page duodecimo, mttde up of 
materials like those brought together here. 
But Mr. Shillaber has succeedjdd better than 
we could haye hoped, and we have found the 
Tolume hardly less interesting in the mass, 
than we had previously found its several 
items, as they appeared in a daily paper. 
The fact is, the vnpiter has wit, humor, keen 
common sense, and a genial humanity; and 
the oddity of the vehicle, through which 
these traits are exhibited, perhaps even adds 
to their power over us. There is a \)ein of 
purest, finest gold in these malaprop utter- 
ances, and we cannot but wish and hope the 
writer may, in som^e other and better form, 

Eut forth the beautiful gifts, of which we 
ere have scattered glimpses. 
Meanwhile we are sincerely thankful for 
what he has given us, and it is our own fault 
if, while amused with Mrs. P/s blunders, 
our hearts are not made better by her spirit. 
For sale in Philadelphia, by Peck & ^Bliss, 
corner of Third and Arch streets. 

Blackwood'^ Edinburgh Magazine. April, 
1854. Leonard Scott & Co.; New York. 
We little dreamed, when, in our notice of 
the March number of this journal, wc said 
we missed somewhat of the old Christo- 
pherian sparkle, that Wilson had already 
passed from his earthly labors and triumphs. 
Yet such was the fact. He who, though not 
less erratic than brilliant, was the journal- 
istic editor par excellence for more than half 
a century, had vanished, and we are little 
likely to "look upon his like again.'' 

Of the present, as of the previous number, 
we are constrained to say we miss a some- 
whatf which used to be a principal fascina- 
tion of Blackwood. Still it must be pro- 
nounced a tolerably fair number, though 
several of the articles are calculated to 

E lease home rather than forei^ readers, 
aving reference either to British party 
politics or the connexion of Britain with the 
"Eastern ^question." ' The continuation, 
however, of thQ " Quiet Heart" possesses a 
general as well as local interest, as do also 
the articles on "Puppets" and on "Life in the 
Sahara." 

To speak with entire frankness, we must 
neverUieless, say, that, if the proprietors 



wish and expect to midntain the ancient pre^ 
eminence oi their journal, they must rouse 
themselves not a little, and introduce con- 
siderably greater variety, pith and sparkle, 
than the latter numbers have exhibited. 
Success to them for the sake of "Lang^ 
Syne," if nothing else I 

The Edinburgh Review, No. CCL January, 

1854. Leonard Scott & Co.: New York. 

This number comprises eight articles, well 
enough written, yet adapted for the most 
part rather to interest British than general 
readers. The omnivorous scholar, however, 
will be pleased with the "Memorials and 
Correspondence of Charles James Fox," as 
carrying him back to an era, when there 
were " giants in the land" of St. George, as 
well as gigantic events in progress on the 
European stage. The article on the "Blind," 
too, possesses a general value and interest, 
and finally we may place in the same cate- 
gory, " lliackeray's^ Works" and the "Ot- 
toman Empire," though the latter is mingled 
with much, that concerns the " islanders" 
chiefly. 

We do not like to be captious, but we 
cannot help thinking that the " Jldinburjgh," 
which we can remember some thirty years, 
is wanting in the old variety, pungency and 
brilliancy, which were so much to us in our 
early days. If the reader questions this, we 
refer him to the " lang syne" numbers, 
which were ennched and embellished by the 
pens of Jeffrey, Macauley, Sidney Smith, 
Mackintosh and their compeers — a race 
which, save a few reliques, has passed away. 
It was a splendid race, and they had, more- 
over, splendid materials to work upon in a 
band of Poets who have also vanished. 

Still this journal is a valuable one, and we 
wish it permanence and continued success. ' 

The London Quarterly Review. January, 
1854, Leonard Scott & Co.: New York. 
Like this month's " Edinburgh," the pre- 
sent Review contains eight articles, most of 
them possessing a general interest. The 
article on the poet Gray does, perhaps, all 
that could be expected with such scanty ma- 
terials. It presents us the singular spectacle 
of a man, with considerable genius, great 
erudition and varied accomplishments, suf- 
fering, his life loug, from ennui, occasioned 
by lack of vigorous performance, and leayine 
but a few ponetic fin^ments and a small coC 
lection of letters, as the produce of fifty-five 
years, in which literature had been his sole 
occupation. 

Humboldt's "Cosmos," "Guizot," "Re- 
ligion of the Chinese Rebels," and "Castren's 
Travels among the Laps" are all worth read- 
ing, and the first two are prepared with con- , 
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siderable ability. The " Memoirs of King 
Joseph" (Bonaparte), is more i-emarkable as 
a specimen of the Toryism, which has so 
strongly marked this Review in former 
times, than for atight of general interest, 
and " Turkey and Russia" may, perhaps, 
be got through by those, who are not already 
surfeited with the subject. 

We ^must acknowled!^ge, however, that, 
since Lockhart's retirement, the " Quarter- 
ly" has lost much of that virulence and par- 
tisanry, which- made it formerly po exceed- 
ingly offensive to many, and especially to 
Americans. It is now quite civil and 
decent. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 

^ SBSfORITA SOTO. 

The Jo vers of the ballet awoke from the. 
lethargy into . which they were plunged 
after the departure of M'lle Yr^a Mathias 
by the unexpected apparition of Sefitorita 

, Soto at the Chestnut ; a danseuse whose 
acquaintance Philadelphia had the good 
fortune to make . a year ago, and whose 
talents at that time were duly acknowledged 
by our public press. An elaborate criticism 
upon her dancing therefore will not now be 
required. Suffice it to say, that without yet 
having exhibited proofs of that professional 
training which it is apparent M lie Mathias 
has received in an eminent degree, capaci- 
tating her for every walk of her profession, 
she never fails to display high* natural gifts 
of grace, elasticity, vigor, and excellent 
taste in the ravishing art of dancing. She 
wisely confines herself to the dances of her 

V native country, Spain — wisely, as well be- 
cause they are best suited to her, as because 
there are no other dances that can be com- 
pared to them in beauty, or that can so 
vitally thrill the beholder. 

What was it then, we asked ourselves, that 
enables Sefiorita^ Soto; — without possessing 
a high degree of professioMal education, 
without transgressing tlie prescribed limits 
of decorum in her art — to agitate so power- 
fully, to flush with such intoxication, her 
every spectator ? The cause is to be traced, 
we soon found upon examination of our own 
feelings, to the very absence of that scientific 
training, which, however, could be dispensed 
with by no one, but so superb a woman as 
she., in the ease of the performances of an 
artiste schooled in all the ornaments of her 
art, other feelings than those of resignation 
.to the beauties of the scene before you are 
called into play. Your repose is interrupted 
by emotions or wonder — sometimes even of 
pain, o,t oft recurring feats whose beauty 
cannot blind us to th^ difficulties they have 



opposed to their still smiling executor. 
But in contemplating the wreathy move- 
ments of this Spanish woman — in which, 
while nothing is insignificant or Insipid, it' 
can only be said that each motion is elegant, 
ingenuous and easy, each in unison with 
the whole, and each apparently the only 
natural sequent of its antecedent — there is 
no phenomenon to arrest the quickening 
growth of the sensation of pleasure, till at 
last — t£e undulations dying away, and again 
a calm repose, the climax of the scene, per- 
vading that lovely expanse of form and 
limbs — the undisturbed, rising emotions of 
the spectators culminate almost to the point 
of ecstasy. The production of this effect is, 
of course, powerfully aided by her personal 
charms, which are in every respect of the 
very highest order — ^not inferior even to 
those of the 

*' Ingrftta, hennon AnKindra : 
En cuyas centellas 
Bellas, 

El &lma 68 salamandra, 
Que respira encendida, 
Dulce ard6r, bUndo incgndio, ardifinte vida.'* 



ARCH 8TRBET THEATRE.^ 

This week they have been performing here 
to very fine audiences. On Monday, "Ion ;" 
Mrs. brew as Ion. Tuesday, "Romeo and 
Juliet," Mrs. Bowers as Juliet, and Mrs. 
Drew as Romeo, both of which characters 
were well performed; at the same time, to 
ladies taking characters such as Romeo, or 
any which unsexes them, we object to : be 
such parts nev^r so well performed, they 
have not the same hold on our feelings or 
judgment. On Wednesday Mr. Wheatley 
took his benefit. We were glad to see so 
fine an audience: it evinced a just appre- 
ciation of that gentleman's character ^d 
abilities, and speaks well for the discrimina- 
tion of Philadelphiff play-goers. The play 
was " Wives as They Were and Maids as 
They Are," written by Mri^. Inchbald, an 
eminent actress and most estimable woman; 
fifty years ago it was a great'favorite on the 
London boards, but it is now seldom played. 
The plot is, as in all its author's comedies, 
but simple. Sir William Dorrillon (Mr. 
Dolman), in difficulties, goes to India, leav- 
ing his daughter, Miss Dorrillon (Mrs. Drew) 
under the guardianship of Mr. Norberry 
(Mr. Fredericks) ; after an absence he re- 
turns, and finds his daughter a devotee to 
all the follies of fashionable life ; he is sadly 
affected, and begs his friend, Mr. Norberry, 
to introduce him to his daughter under an 
assumed name. He hopes to frown her out 
of her frivolities, but the woman of fashion 
laughs at his frowns. The scene changes; 
she, it appears after all, has a heart, though 
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it is overlaid by folly. By losses at play, 
she is imthurea within a prison for aebt ; 
her father, who has determined to return to 
India, and to disinherit her, calls upp^ her, 
and oflfers to succour her, proviaed she 
promises to lea^^e off" her follies. The piece 
closes with some affecting scenes, wherein 
the father and daughter become known to 
each other ; in which Mrs. Drew shone to 
great advantage. There is some by-play, in 
which Lord and Lady Priory are introduced, 
affording illustration of the times that were. 
Mr. Thayer has seldom appeared to better 
advantage than as Lord Priory, nor Mrs. 
Bowefs, as Lady Priory. The beneficiary 
took the character of Mr. Bronzely, the rou§ 
and man of fashion, and rendered it, as he 
does nearly every thin? he undertakes, in first- 
rate style. When tne curtain fell he ap- 
peared before the audience, and made a well 
timed speech. The after piece was " Black- 
eyed Susan ;" Mr. Drew as William. On 
Thursday the play was ** Plot and Passion," 
heretofore noticed, and the " Toodles." 
On Friday the same bill as at Mr. Wheat- 
ley's benefit. 

It is to the credit of Philadelphia that this 
theatre is so well sustained, being the only 
house BOW where the ** legitimate*' has a 
local habitation. 



PARISIAN NEWS. 

We extract from a letter to the Kew York 
Spirit of the Times the following interesting 
items : 

In speaking of remarkable English 
visitors this season, you may perhaps have 
suspected me of a great omission, inasmuch 
as I have never said a word of the island 
belle. Miss Sneyd, who had the luck to at- 
tract the Emperor's attention and the Em- 
Eress's jealousy, and whose reputation for 
eauty mres acquirit eundo it would seem — 
grows greater as it goes farther from the 
scene of its display, to judge by some letters 
I have seen lately. Allow me then to say 
in self-defence that if I have not said any- 
thing of Miss S. it was simply because my 
ideas did not agree with those of her 
transcendental, seraphic, celestial, &c., beau- 
ty, that have been elsewhere expressed. I 
can not only imagine, but have seen, both in 
Europe and America, women much more 
beautiful than Miss S. — not in pictures 
either, but in real flesh and blood. To be a 
real beauty, of the highest order, a woman 
must show some intellect and distinction in 
her features ; otherwise she may be a perfect 
barmaid /)r peasant, but not a Goddess, or 
even a nymph— unless it be one of Rubens'. 

What chiefly gives reputation for beauty 
in Paris i% notoriety, and this is true, not 
merely of ladies but of all classes of women. 



Cruvelli gets som^ $25,000 a year of singing, 
and therejfore you will hear people say — not 

Eaid writers, or very particular friends of 
ers, but uninterested parties in society — 
that Cruvelli is a great beauty. The Em- 
peror asks a young lady at a ball to his pri- 
vate supper, the Empress won't let him stay 
to supper ; therefore the fair stranger must 
be the loveliest woman that is or ever was in 
Paris, 

Rosati, the danseuse, returned to the 
Grand Opera last- Friday. She was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. At the end 
of the first act, so many bouquets fell on the 
stage that it was impossible to cbunt them, 
and it seemed as if the ** supes" would never 
be done carrying them away. The kid 
gloves of the Jockey and Moutard Club 
boxes pitched out about twenty-five nosegays 
in a heap, which tinswered the desired end — ' 
of calling the attention of the house to them- 
selves. 

The Odeon has had two or three little 
novelties. One of them, * La Taverne des 
Etudiants,' bv Sardon, caused quite a breeze 
the first night of its representation. The 
students of the Quartur Latin took offence 
at a tavern-scene, supposing that — though 
the personages represented belonged to a 
German University — they themselves were 
really aimed at. Accordingly, they did their 
best to damn the piece, but the author's 
friends succeeding in disarming their anger, 
it met wiih no interruption the second 
ni^t. ^ 

Dumas' Memoirs have reached his duel 
with Gaillardet, which he describes with 
great cleverness, and (possibly) with truth. 
Neither hit the other, although (because ?) 
they were both considered dead shots. 
Dumas says he missed Gaillardet because 
the latter was entirely in black, not showing 
a speck of white about him, except some 
cotton in his ear, which accordingly • the 
great romancer aimed at, but it was covered 
bv the other's pistol when raised ! Pretty 
close work, that. 



FATE OF THE ** CITY QF GLASGOW ' FORETOLD. 

The Horoscope f an astrological magazine 

eiblished in this city, and edited by Thomas 
ague, contains in its number for January, 
1851, the following in reference to this steam- 
ship, which had then just made its first 
trip : 

'* I have cast some six or eight maps, or 
horoscopes, appertaining to tJiis steamer, and 
in none do I nnd a contradiction of one event, 
which is plainly foretold in the horoscope 
cast for her sailing from Liverpool to this 
port, Philadelphia. The incident foreshown 
18, eventually the entire loss and destruc- 
tion OF THE SHIP, and I fear it will not b^ 
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iQDg before the ev«n^ takes plaioe* Never 
before have I seen, during m^ practice as an 
Astrologer, such a oombination of evil rays 
among Uie Planets and Fixed Stars, as exists 
in the horoscope cast for the time that the 
vessel sailed ti*om Europe, and dropped 
ar^hor in the Delaware river. The argu- 
«ments of danger are ton, for one of sofdy, I 
fear the ship will not li?e over 32 months, if 
over 15, from the moment she weighs anchor 
for the seaport she sailed from for this coun^ 
try. I hope this year will pass over without 
her meeting with the loss of more seamen, 
and other mischief, during the violent and 
severe weather, which she is ordained to 
encounter.'' 



THS ANTIQUARr. 

He is , a man strangely thrifty of time past, 
and an enemie indeed to his maw, whence he 
fetches out many things, when they are now 
all rotten and stinkiig. He is one. that hath 
onnaturall disease to be enamor'd pf old age 
and Wrinkles, and loues all things, as Dutch* 
men doe cheese, the better for being mouldy 
and worme-eaten. He is of cure religion, 
t>ecause we say it is most ancient ; and yet a 
broken statue would almost make him an 
idolater. A great admirer he is of the rust 
of old monuments, and reads only those 
characters whe^ Time hath eaten oute the 
letters. He will goe you fortv miles to see 
a Saint's well, or a ruined abbey ; and if 
there be but a crosse or stone foot-stoole in 
the way, he will be considering it so long, 
till ho forget his journey. His estate con- 
sists much in shekels and Roman coynes, 
and he ha^h more pictures of Csesar than of 
James or Elisabeth. Beggars cosen him 
with musty things which uiey have raked 
from dunghills, and he preserves their rags 
for precious reliques. He loves no library 
buV where there are more spider volumes 
than authors, and lookes with great admira^ 
tion on the antique worke of cobwebs. 
Printed bookes he contemnes, as a noueltie 
of this latter age: but a manuscri]^t, he 
pores over euerlastingly, especially if the 
cover be all moth*eaten, and the dust make 
a parenthesis between euery sillable. He 
would giue all the bookes in his~Btudy, 
which, are rarieties all, for one of the old 
Roman binding, or for sixe lines of Tully in 
his owne hand. His chamber is hung com- 
monly with strange beasts skins, and is a 
kind of charnel-house of bones extraordi- 
nary ; and his discourse upon them, if you 
will heare him, shall last longer. His uery 
attire is that which is the eldest out of 
fashion, and you may picke a criticisme oat 
of his breeches. He neuer lookes upon him- 
selfe till he is greyheaded, and tn«D, he is 
pleased with hb owne antiquity. His graue 



doth not fright him, for he hath been used 
to sepuloh^es, and he likes deaththe better, 
because it gathers him to his fathers.-^ 
Microcosmographiey 1628. 



GBIIS OF AMfiUCAN ORATORY. , 

Our friend who attends the towntoeetings, 
has favored us with the following : 

3. At the Anti'^ebraska meeting at the 
Chinese Museum : " This confederacy shall 
defy the ravages of time and the circum- 
stances of events." 

And of the following be assures us that, 
although he did not hear it ** with his own 
ears" or any body else's, he has it from such 
good authority, that he cannot doubt its 
genuineness. 

4. At a meeting in Wilmington, Delaware: 
**The State of Delaware, though small in 
territory, has produced many eminent men; 
not the least of whom was the illustrious 
Bayard, of whom it may be said, as of his 
great namesake in France, that he was sans 
peur et sans culottes" 



THl BARL OF LUCAK. 

' The Galicay Packet writes : — Major* 
General the Earl of Lucan goes out to Tur- 
key as the commander of the British cavalry. 
If the gallant general be as great at scat- 
tering the enemy as he has been in exter- 
minating his Irish tenantry, the arms of 
England will be ei^inently successful in the 
coming war I If he storm the enemy's posi- 
tion with the same rapidity as he levelled 
the homesteads of desolated Mayo, the war 
will soon be brought to a close 1 

\ 

. FIRST PBILADELPHIA THEATRE. 

On the 15 th of April, 1754— just a century 
ago— the first theatre was opened in Phila- 
delphia at the south-west c<?rner of Cedar 
ana Vernon streets, (Southwark). The per- 
formances were the "Fair Penitent" and 
** Miss in her Teens." A Prologue and Epilo- 
gue, written for the occasion, were spoken by 
Mr. Bfgbj and Mrs. Hallam. 



NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Many new books are announced in London ; 
amonff them a Life of Mrs. Opie ; a Com- 
mon-place Book of Thoughts, by Mrs. Jame- 
801%; the second volume of Chevalier Bun- 
sen's ** Egypt's Place in Universal History;" 
the seventh and eighth volumes of Moore's 
Memoirs and Correspondence; the Life of 
Luther, translated from the German of Qos- 
tav ; and Konig, by Archdeacon Hiare. 
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THE PROPOSED FRANKLIN 
MONUMENT. 

Daring th« past few months a very per* 
ceptable desire am been Mt by a portion of 
the AmericaD public to take some steps to* 
wards perpetuating the fame of Benjamin 
Franklin^ and of exhibiting, by some rnonu- 
mental testimonial the veneration in which 
they hold his worth. The printers and pub- 
lishers of this country— -of whom. we consti- 
tute a vei;y humble part— have taken the 
matter in hand— ^meetings and conventions 
hav« been held — and, we very much fear, 
the business has got such a start that it will 
now be difficult to check its progress. We 
say yfejear such is the case ; and, in fact, 
we do most earnestly depiecate the success 
of any such project. For what laudable end 
will be gained by its fulfiimekit? In the 
first place, can it be thobght for one moment 
that ihej'ame of Franklin will not outlast 
any monument that can be erected over his 
mouldered bones? That is not likely ; and 
were such a consummation to ensue, no pile 
that will be erected by the gentlemen in 
question would serve to keep his memory 
freen% The heaven-kissing pyramids of 
Egypt, it is truo'-the tumulus of skulls of 
the Eastern king-— have answered that pur> 
pose^ when the deeds and achievements of 
which they were designed to be the memo- 
rials have for ages been foi^otten or ne^lectr 
ed. But no monument oF this magnitude 
will be heaved up upon the spot where 
Franklin sleeps ; and it demands some such 
monstrous creation to give to unborn Time 
the constant recollection of one whom it had 
otherwise heard not of^ ** To exist in stone, 
and he but pyramidally extant,'' says Sir 
Thomas Browne, *^ is a fallacy in duration.'' 
The loftiest trophy that the hand of man 
can raise, must at some time fall into the 
same lowliness as the humblest headstone : 
it is but a question of time. And therefore 
while we praise the meritorious idea o%a 
monument somewhere else to Franklin, we 
protest against' tumbling his bones about 
to submit them to any other than their 
present eovering. No one will for^t 
Franklin simply because two toos of bnck 



and twenty of marble do not lie between 
him and the sun. No— when the Ameri- 
can people have ceased to preserve in their 
minds the good, deeds and the patriotic 
services of Franklin, there is nothing that 
we at this day can say or do to bring them 
justly before their view. Besides, is it cer- 
tain that a structure will be erected worthy 
of the name it is desired to commemorate ? 
If the thing is not te be done in a proper 
style, it had far better, for our own sake, not 
be done at all, A mean, insignificaiat abor- 
tion will alike discredit the ol^t and the 
movers of the scheme. 

But why, let us enquire, is this monument 
to be built i What advantage will it be to 
the fame of him who rests beneath its pon- 
derous weight ? We have already answered 
that question ; and we wtfl^c^on to say, that 
in our humble opinion, there is more attrac- 
tiveness, more genuine respectability in Jhe 
simple grey stone which now covers the 
breasts of Bergamin Franklin and Deborah, 
his wife, than could be found in the loftiest 
pillar that can be raised. Thus was he in- 
terred, at his own request: thus has he slum- t 
bered peacefully for more than half a cen- 
tury ; and thus, we could wii^, he mi^htlbe 
permitted to repose u^til that dread day 
when, to the call of the Archangel's trump, 
he shall arise to take his place amon^ the 
countless throngs that wait the final judg- 
ment, ere they lay aside corruption and put 
on immortality. 

Are people really anxious to honour the 
memormand grati^ the dying wishes of ^e 
ffreat pnilosopher — let them emulate his 
nfe— let them even. enquire into the condi- 
tion and prospects of the fund which, from 
that couch v^nce he was never to rise 
again in life, he bequeathed to the city of 
Philadelphia. .According to his wishes and 
calculations, this fund was to have amounted, 
in one century feom his death, to more than 
half a million of dollars ; in two centuries, to 
over twentjy mllUooB ; and while during this 
period, it was to be constantly available for 
individual benefit, the whole sum was even- 
tually to enure to the community at large. 
It is well worth any good man's while to 
look into the state of this fund. Such a 
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course would, doubtless, be fmt wore g**^* 
ing to the soul of Franklift than 'all " f»e 
luxuiT of woe" that cpuld be layisbed on Mb 
senseless dust. > 

Bftfk to ita mansioii eall th« fleeting htttXh ; 
Can honour's Toloe proToke tlie gttest d«t> 
Or flattery aooth U&e d«U cold ear of deatbr 

Were there any necessity car propriety in 
a new funeral stone to FrankUn, we would 
suggest for its inscription that epitaph upon 
himself which, composed m nis earliest 
manhood, he republished twenty-five years 
. af\^. 

HThtBody 
^ of 
BSNJAMIN TBJJXKLTSi 

Printer, ^ 

(like the eorer of an old teok, 

Ita content! torn out, 

And ttript of lU lettering and gikUag,) 

Llea here, fi)od lot woms. 

Tet the work its^ shall not be loft, 

Icrlt will, as he heUered, appear once »or«, 

In a new 

And aK>re heautlfiil edltkm, 

Ocmected and amended 

By the Aathor." 

Franklin died, April 17th, 1790. In his 
wiU; dated July 17th, 1788, he simply ex- 
presses his wish to have his body buned with 
aF little expense or ceremony as might be. 
But in'^e codicil, dated June 23d, 1789, 
but a few months before his death, we find 
^is remarkable clause : 
. " I wish to be buried by the side of my 
wife, if it may be, and that a marble stone, 
to be made by Chambers, six feet long, four 
feet wide, plain, w^ only a small moulding 
round the upper ledge, and this inscription : 

VESJAUm ] 

ftnd V VBANKLCC 

DEBORAH J 

178— 

to be placed over us both.*^ ♦ 

In the north-west comer of the graveyard 
belonging to Christ Church, in this city, this 
stone is placed. The man to whom it was 
erected, m immediate expectation of death 
(as is shown by the fact tnat the <K)dicil was 
made in June, 1789, and the figures 178-- 
are so arranged by him that unless he died in 
that very year, they would be useless), had 
calmly and deliberately selected ihe swt 
where he wished his corpse to repose. He 
had not only decided upon the form, the size, 
the material of his monument, but went so 
far as even to prescribe the maker's name. 
In the name of <all that is sacred and holy, 



lei him rest m the bed he chose for hims^. 
Desecrate not the ashes of the departed by 
unscrupulous violating his last wishes! 
Build a cenotaph, if you choose, at Laurel 
Hill or in Franklin Square — erect a column 
to his name, or a mausoleum exceeding in 
splendor the palaces of the living — ^but spare 
hw poor remains from sacrilegious huids. 
Across the ocean, the greatest man that ever 
breathed the air of England lies not In Weetr 
minster Abbey, nor beneath the lofty dome 
of Paul's; in the country churchyard of a 
village obscure in all else save the dust that 
it inherits, is the grave of William Shaks- 
peare ; and the vrords of his epitaph we will 
neartily apply to tiie grave of Franklin. 

<«€k>od Mend, fir Jemu aake fiirbfar 
To dig the dost enekwed here. ' 

Blessed be the man that eparea theee itonei^ 
And enrsed^ he he that BMyrei niy hones." 



Ifdleting lengthens life. 

As the proverb says, 

The poor soMlers that catrydn this wtov 

What a ]<mg life awaits them 1 

If dletingf lengthens lift. 
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But althongh wi^ont pay or ration, 
I win defend Christina. 
Death to Carlos of BonrbonI 
Althongh withoat pa j or ratloa. 

With the moustaches of Cazlot 
We will make a bmsh 
To point the portndt of Cfaristln% 
And oflsabeHa the Second, \ 
With the moustaches of Carlot. 

Let the warlike trumpets sound. 
The clarions and ^e tymbals. 
Death to the Infknt Don Carios, 
To the Inquisition and the monti I 
Let the warlike trampets sound 1 



POPULAR SONPS OF SPAIN. 



SONG OF TBI CQBISnXO 80LDIBRS* 

With rice and eodflsh 
They pretend to feed me: 
I shall die of hunger then I 
But long lire liberty, 
With rice and oodSsh. 

. for eight months past no pay; 
I despair of handling* It. 
I shall die of hunger then! 
But long lire liberty ' 
Tor eight months past no pay I 
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Oh I Ml ■!• not of lUr ooBipleacio% 
Bnby Iipt.«iid beuntng « j«i ; 

lift"! best tMMore is Affaotion^ 
That tloiM «•& Time diBspiBe. 

Oure fftm ddvM iti dMptst f azvowi 
Ob tlie MAesi JUrtft brow ; 

Bvightest eyw at* dimsMd by sorrowg; 
Biobj Bpt miirt oaaae to ^w. 

Tte iloiM the hearTi emoUons, 
niat through changhig life eudim; 

^ is alone the heart's deTotioD% 
That ean audlasa bISas aeDara. 

Cherish than, oh 1 Ibodly oheriih 
A gift 80 rich, 80 rarely givan; 

Youth and Beauty both must parish; 
Affection is the growth of Hearen. 



RELIQUES OF EARLY AME- 
RICAN BAI^AD POETRY. 

KUMBBR IL 

MOORE'S LAMENTATION. 

[In oar last number we g^ve a specimen 
of Virginian ballad poetry. The verses which 
follow are derived nom the same section of 
country, and are of a kindred nature. But 
while the other was a song of victory, this is a 
chaunt of vengeance. The ballad (which is al- 
most contemporaneous with the events it cele- 
brates) was, and is, a favourite song among 
tbe hardy mountaineers of the Blue Ridge 
and the liunters on the banks of the Kanaw- 
ha. The shores #f the Blue Stone river are 
yet viewed with a melancholy interest, and 
its waters are still foul, to the mind's eye, 
with the stain of innocent blood. James 
Moore — a lineal descendant of Joseph Al- 
leyne, famous for his '' Alarm to the Unconr 
verted" — ^was settled in 1784, in Abb's Val- 
ley, in Western Virginia, on the waters of 
the Blue Stone river. He and his family 
were pious, God-serving people, and from 
the lowly roof of his humble cabin, morning 
and evening, the notes of praise and adora- 
tion ascended to the seat of the Most Hiffh. 
In July, 1786, a war-part^ of Shawanees fell 
upon his peaceful habitation. Moore him- 
self, three of his children, and a serving-SMn, 
were at once slain, Mrs. Moore, with a son, 
three of her daughters, and another giri, was 
led into cu>tivity; another child, a boy, 
being already prisoner among the Indians. 
And on their route, her captors nearly broke 
the mother's heart by tomanawking her little 
boy the first day, and the next» tearing her 



baby from her breast and dashing its brains 
out against a tree^ At last ther reached 
their towns on the Scioto, where Mrs. Moore 
and one daughter were tortured to death in 
the manner related in the ballad. During 
the whole period of her sufferings her con- 
duct, according to the testimony of the last 
surviving daughter, who was present, was 
filled witn serene composure ana fi^th in the 
prospect of a speedv and immortal salvation. 
The light wood with which she was torment- 
ed may demand an explanation to modem 
ears. It consisted of splinters and fra^ents 
of very dry pine, highly brittle and infiam- 
mable. These the Indians would tiiickly 
insert into eve^y part of their victim's naked 
body, causing the most unutterable anguish: 
then they would set fire to them, and let 
them thus consume.] 

Assist me wtth wonts, MelpomeBe, Asrfst «e with sUn to 

impert 
The dolorous qprrow mnd pain th«t dwelt upon erery 

heart. 
When Moore and his in&ntne throng the savages emel 

did slay. 
IDs wife the J led captlre along; vith vrannnring yoke 

she did saj, 
^'I^uewell, ye soft howers so green, Fll tg a T e rae these 

Tallies no more ; 
Beside yon mnxmiiring stream lies bleeding the mail I 

adore; 
And with him my sweet innooent hahes, these harbarou 

Indians hare sUdn : 
Wei« I but in one of their grares, then I woold be free 

from my pain." 
Onoe more she cast on them her eyes, and bade than 

Ibrerer Ikrewell ; 
Deep sobs ftrom her bosom did rise, while thns she in 

anguish did wah. 
The heathen, her sorrows to exown, led l»r wi th o n t 

f^urther delay 
A victim to their Shawnee towns, and now eomea her 

tragical day: • 
A council upon her was hdd, and she was condemned to 

die; 
On a rook they » lire did boBd, whl]# she did thefar 

torments espy; 
With splints of light wood they prepaied to pleree in her 

body all round. 
Her flesh for to mangle and tear. With sorrow she fiell to 

the ground. 
But her senses returning again, the mei«y of €k)d did 

implore. 
«Thou Sariour that for me wast dain and bathed in a 

bloody gore. 
Have mercy now on me In death, and Heat«n wUl sing 

forth thy praise, 
Soon as I haye yielded my breath In a raging flery 



Then to her destmctlDn ptoeeeds eadi emel bloodthirsty 

hell-honnd ; 
WUh light wood they cause her to bleed, 

every wound. 
The smoke from her body doth rise; *• 

pUj tat vain; 
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Hmm Mtae« hmut h«r oii«, tad wiOi duidiig laogh %t 
btr iMiiL* * 

Tkrwdtys In thli ttMO^ flwkyy totatontcd attd MtedTbg 
tkvwbilf^ 

i^Oed bis BMNjrdlqrfey*!, •aHimhm wlkbpifydlcl 

OmUDf flngfy ci tiMr crmI ngt^ ktr Kml wmdd ttor 

H«r tonMuts h« mob Miraagtd, aid 1* pnlMr ah« b«r 

bTMth did rtiigft. '^ 

Ii«t e«eh nolde, raloroiii b«ui> pt^ h«r dtplomUe end ; 
Awbtt«r IhxB your ton* Iotm pvri—jofa^ imt, «»eh teotliW 

andfrknd— 
Vor 1 Imtv b««ii ^rhw9 •anxioM did xosr, end bullets did 

rapldljfly, 
AiaM jsi I woodd tsdIw* onee nuir*, tb« SbawiiMi to 

oonqtMTordtot 



SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. 

A SERIB0 OV ISTTJERS TO THB SDITOB* 
KUMBIR I« 

I tise th0 aboTe caption to these letters 
without intendiBg thereby dther to endorse 
or repudiate its Rteral s^nificance, but be- 
eanse the phenomena covered by it must 
have some name, and the one they go bj 
among some hundreds of thousands of be- 
lievers, may certainly answer with the (quali- 
fication annexed* Were there any assi^a* 
ble limita to human absurdity, one might 
think it strange, that phenomena, to whose 
I actual, milliou'times reiterated occnrrence 
myriads of trustworthy persons of either sex 
have most solemnly borne witness, should 
still by not a few be pronounced '*hnm' 
bue," "fraud," ♦•collusion," &o, Ac. For 
be It understood, it is calculated on probable 
grounds, that little, if any, less than one 
million persons in this country believe firm* 
ly, on the evidence of their own senses, in 
not only the reality of these phenomena, but 
in their absolute spiritual origin t Nor are 
these believers composed of the ignorant and 
the constitutionally superstitious solely or 
chiefly 4 Indeed the proportion of this class 
among them is very unusually small*^ 
smaller, I apprehend, than was ever before 
found among those adopting novelties of 
belief. The vast minority, as nearly as I 
can learn, are from the educated, the mtelli- 
gent, the thinking, and the so-called " re- 
•peetaUe" classes of society^— precisely such 
as, in ordinary cases, are slow to accept in- 
novations in the prevalent opinions-— espe- 
cially innovations so wondrous and starthng 
as ^ose in question. 

Not, however, to enlarge frirther on pre- 



liminaries, I propose, Mr. Editor, with your 
leave, to give in one or more successive 
papers a brief account of my own personal 
experience of these phenomenar For I have 
been an eve and tar witness of the mani- 
festatioiis m many various forms, and ^is, 
for the most part, without stirring from mj 
own ehanfber* Let me sfate how* 

From the outset I had been accustomed to 
read whatever eame in my way, in the news- 
papers and otherwhere, concerning these 
curious facts, but, until about one year ago, 
I bad never mysislf witnessed any of th^, 
nor been present at any "circles," and 
therefore held no decided opinion either 
affirmative or negative touching their reality 
or their origin* A year since I was told, on 
returning to my room one evening, that a 
gentleman had called, in my absence, to see 
me, though without stating his name or 
business. The next day a youthly-looking 
man called upon roe, declaring himself to be 
my yesterday's visitant. He introduced 
himself as having b^en directed to me, by 
an acquaintance of mi^e^ as one, who might 
be able and willing to aid him in certain 
studies, the chief among which was the art 
of written composition. He brought an ar- 
ticle of some ten or a dozen folio pages, as a 
specimen of his writing. It vras a sad per- 
formance, showing indeed indications of 
considerable thought and even imagination, 
but exhibiting also an almost totiu lack of 
mental, discipline and disfigured by well 
nigh every fault, that could be crowded into 
a production of its length. In short be 
struck me, as one, who, had he been trained 
by a thorough classical education and drilled 
for years in the art of composition, might 
have become a writer even above the average. 
From present appearances, however, the at- 
tempt seemed a well nigh desperate one, and 
so laborious did I know must be the office of 
faithfully training him, were I to assume it, 
that my chief desire was to decline this 
office. I therefore endeavored to show him 
how extremely difficult must be this under- 
taking ; went through his piece, line by line, J 
cutting and slashing its literary ejnormities 
without mercy, and finaUy directed him, if 
he thought best fo persist, to return in a few ' 
days brmging me an article on the most 
familiar theme he could find, couched in lan- 
guage precisely such as he would use to his 
children, his cook and his apprentices, and, ' 
for a time, to utterly discard every thing lil^e < 
figurative or ornamental expression. The 
way in which he received this flaying ahre 
impressed me strongly in his favor. 

As his testimony will come much fai play 
further on, I will here state wbo and wnat 1 
diecovered him to be, and what a year's inti- 
mate association has taught me to be Ids 
eharacter. 
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He is about thirty-three or thirty-four years 
old ; a large manufacturer, in pecuniary oir- 
cumstanoes affluent enough to be entirely 
independent ; a husband and father, and a 
communicant, like his wife, of the Baptist 
Church ; of spotless moral habits, and un- 
blemished reputation ; and unpossessed of 
any other scholastic training than he received 
from a few years' attendance at our common 
schools. My reasons for stating these facts 
will presently appe^A One of these reasons, 
which I will here state, is to show, that he was 
a man neither to be himself " humbugged'' 
or to intentionally ''humbug" myself or others. 
His being an active, shrewd business man, 
fully conversant with both affairs and men 
was certainly a fair pledge of the former, 
and his moral and religious character, 
besides the endre absence of temptation 
thereto, was an absolute assurance of the 
latter. 

Two or three days after this first interview 
he returned, bringing an article, which re- 
sembled the first m no one particular save 
its number of pages. The theme was a 
practical, familiar one, whose items had 
come under his own observation, and the 
style was simple, direct, forcible and lucid, 
utterly eschewing metaphor and trope, and 
thererore free irom the confusion, which 
always marks the use of these by unpractised 
writers. In short, both in matter and man- 
ner it was a production, that would have 
done no discreait to a vnriter of established 
repute, and I had scarce a half dozen cor- 
rections to make in nearly double that num- 
ber of pages. I was completely astounded 
with this ra^id and vast progress. In my 
whole experience, which had been extensive, 
I had never seen anything at all comparable 
with it 

Nor was mj astonishment permitted to 
abate. A series of articles followed, for a 
time prose, and afterwards prose and verse 
interchangeably, marked by the same ohar- 
i^ristics, and showing more like the pro- 
ductions of a veteran than of a tyro in the 
compository Art. Not more than four 
or nve months had elapsed ere half a 
dozen citjr papers had published prose and 
poetic articles from his pen, and are ready 
now to print whatever reaches them wearing 
his autograph I 

It was, I think, at our third or fourth in- 
terview, that I was expressing my amaze- 
ment, as I had repeatedly ddne before, at his 
progress, when something led to his inform- 
ing me, that he was a ** medium,'' and had 
been for more than a year, the phenomena 
manifestlnff themselves throu^n him in 
several di^ent ways, though principally in 
that oi unpremeditated writing. 

While he was telling me this, he was sud- 
denly affected by the impulse, which always 



preceded hit writing in this way, and seizing 
the pen, he scrawled with incredible celerity 
a variety of communications, purporting to- 
come from disembodied spirits. His owjj;i 
account of the process was substantially this. 
A certain electric thrill passed through his 
right arm, accompanied by an- impulse to 
take pen in hand, of neither of which phe- 
nomena could he give any elucidation. 
Holding the pen in an anomalous fashion, a 
single word nashed vividly acro»B his mind 
And was rapidly xipted down. This word 
vanished completely from his memory, and a 
second took Its place, which was in like 
manner recorded. Thus a sentence, a quarter ^ 
or half page, a page, or even two or three 
pages, were written, he having in his mind 
omy or\f word at a time, and not disHnetly 
conscious even of that word*s meaning — wbai 
had gone be/ore and what was to come being 
equcUly an entire blank to him. After thus 
writing a page, he knew not one particle of 
its meaning any more than myself, and dis- 
covered this meaiiing only by beginning and 
going consecutively through it. Nor was he 
fess astonished often than myself at tiie 
strange and interesting revelations, which 
nevertheless his own pen had just written 
down. 

I know how difficult of belief is a state- 
ment like this, especially to one merely 
reading it in this record. I could scarce 
credit It myself at first» though coming from 
my friend's own lips. But the repetition of 
the same scenes several times per week 
through a whole year, coupled with this 
lengthened and familiar experience Of mv 
friend's perfect veracity and honesty, as well 
as clear-sighted sagacity, has absolutely 
compelled me conviction, that the facts are 
exacUy as he states th^n, and that he is alike 
utterly incapable of being himself deceived 
in the quality of his own sensations and of 
deceiving others by declaring what does not 
exist. 

Specimens of these communications I will 

S've bye and bye. At present I will relate 
e purport of some of them relating to 
myself and my pupil. 

At one of our early interviews it was ' 
written down, that my pupil was sent to me 
b;^ certain directing ana guardian Spirits of 
mine, for the accomplishment of certain 
purposes highly beneficial both to myself 
and him ; which purposes, being accom- 
plished, would fit us both to be instruments, 
m the hands of Spirits, of utility to the world. 
It was said that the Spirits having super- 
vision of me were seven — first, a so-named 
guardian Spirit, my mother — second, five so- 
called "directing Spirits," consisting of three 
of the most celebrated of deceased British 

g)ets and two of the most distinguished of 
ritish Statesmen and Orators — ^and finally 
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a second female Spirit, wha in life was an 
English lady of distinction, and whose office 
was called that of "eleTator," while also 
holding, it was said, certain other relations 
to me. I may hereafter mention the nanves 
of these directing Spirits, but at -present I 
forbear. Suffice it to say, the statement, 
that half a dozen Spirits so brilliant and* ex- 
alted were united m the supenrision of my 
humble, insignificant self, struck me, as so 
completely and even absurdly incredible, 
that for gome time I could not possibly 
ao|cept it, and was even moved thereby 
to aiscredit the reality of the whole 
matter. 

!Put what eould I do f In the interviews 
extending through a year and upwards, 
amounting, I suppose, to full two hundred, 
this statement was, at every meeting, re- 
iterated in every variety of form, accom- 
panied with communications covering fifty 
or sixty letter sheet pages, in addition U> 
other coi^municdtions in different modes, 
which I may hereaft;er describe I The result 
of all which was, that I could not reject the 
reality of the persons without rejecting also 
the reality of the things. They must of ne- 
cessity stand* or fall tc^ther, and in truth I 
could reject neither without repudiating the 
testimony of my own senses and discrediting 
various species of evidence of precisely that 
kind and degree, on which we daily rest our 
happiness, our general well being, and even 
our lives! 

Still further. Being one day at my pupil's 
counting room,, some time after the first dis- 
closure of these facts, an acquaintance of his, 
who was a so-named "trance-medium," 
called in. He was totally unacquainted 
with me, with my pupil's connexion with 
me and vnth the facts above mentioned. 
Hardly had he seated himself, when he went 
into a " trance," and began speaking aloud 
in verse. It was genuine poetry both in 
substance, form and finish of execution, and 
strangely enough its theme was the same, as 
that of a former communication of my pupil, 
being taken up where that communication 
left it and carried with perfect consecutive- 
ness further onward. Greatly astonished, I 
asked the " tranced" person who was speak* 
ing through him? He named, as the speaker, 
one of my ** directing Spirits," a poet, who 
oftener than either of the rest, had been the 
spokesman in the interviews at my room 1 I 
tnen asked, who was with this Spirit ? He 
replied, a group consisting of ^several, of 
whom be named two, who were also poets, 
and both my ** directing Spirits !" 

I make no comment on these facts. Very 
strange they must by all be admitted to be, 
and to explain them on any^other principle, 
than that claimed for them, I suspect, will 
be found impossible. 



Still ftirther. Being, some time after, pre- 
sent with a "rapping medium," through 
whom communications are made by uie 
alphabet, I asked whether any Spirits were 
attendant on me. The answer was rapped, 
" yes." Who are they ? In reply, the 
names of three of my "directing Spirite" 
were rapped out ! 

Now this young man knew nothing of the 
two previous witnesses, or of their haviag 
specified certain Spirits as with meaner was 
he one by education, condition or wonted 
associations, to whom the names of these de- 
ceased foreign poets would be likely to occur 
at all. Indeed the same might be said of 
the other two "mediums,'' all three alike 
being bred mechanics, and however intelli- 
gent and well informed on sojne topics, very 
unlikely to be familiar with authors of the 
class in question. Here, then, were three 
•several witnesses independent of and having 
no connexion with eacn other or knowledge 
of each other's disclosures, all testifving to 
the safaie strange facts I " A threefold cord 
is not easily broken," says the proverb. 
Most especially is this true, when each 
strand is by itself incapable of fracture. 

Still once again. Some time after, I was 
present with a young woman, who was a 
"rapping medium," through whom I ob- 
tained communications as follows. Seating 
herself at a table until certain raps pro- 
claimed the (supposed] presence of Spirits, 
she then began repeating the alphabet wilii 
the greatest rapidity, pausing at the letter 
signSized by certain "raps," till I myself 
wrote it with pencil on paper — ^then recom- 
mencing and proceeding, as before, till the 
"raps" indicated Another letter to be writ- 
ten, and «o on to the close. After the cessa- 
tion of the raps for the time, beginning fit 
the top, the letters belonging to each single 
word were underscored, and thus was made 
out a regular, consecutive message. Three 
several interviews of one- hour each on dif- 
ferent days were thus busily occupied, and 
in every instance the Spirits purporting to 
communicate named themselves, as my 
mother and the other femfde Spirit, entitled 
the "elevator." 

Now this " medium" knew neither mv^lf 
nor any of the facts concerning me related 
above. So that she makes the fourth inde- 
pendent witness testifying; to the identity of 
my (supposed) attendant Spirits. 

But, for the present, I must close. If the 
reader will continue to favor me with his at- 
tention, I think he will find matter of cu- 
riosity and wonder, whatever he may think 
of the rationcUe of these phenomena. The 
present paper was necessarily encumbered 
with certain expository preliminaries. What 
follow will be filled with the phenomena ex- 
clusively. 
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SUGGESTED ON SBEINa GUIDO*S AURORA IN THE 
EOSPIOUOSI PALACE AT ROME. 



Behold Apollo rising from the HMdn, 
Aeeead th« ooncftre, and resume his reign! 
The rosy Hours, entwined, around him throng, 
Wesre in the dance, and swell the choral song. 
Adraneing first in flowing robes of light, • 
Aunva leads the glorious round of flight : 
Now paints the distant hills in ruddy hue, 
New flings the perfumed flowers to sip the dew. 
Yoked to his car his ooursers mount on high : 
Proud prapcing, in the East, they paw the sky: 
Urge on his burning wheels through floods of light: 
Career aboTe, and triumph over. Night. 



TWILIGHT. 



K there is an hour of all othera, that sheds 
a soothing and tranquilizing influence over 
the spirits and feelings of man, it is the soft, 
the beautiful, the mystic hour of twilight, 
when all nature seems lulling to a sweet 
and ffentle repose, and an almost imper- 
ceptible calmness gradually steals through 
the human breast, displacing, at least for me 
time, the tumultuous and conflicting pas- 
sions that have agitated it during the more 
active pursuits and noisy scenes of day. It 
is an nour .which, of all others, seems most 
calculated to awaken the reflnements and 
sensibilities of our natures; to purify and 
exalt the feelings ; and to gently lead the 
current of our tl^oughts to a communion 
with the great source of our being, and the 
magnificent designer of all the wondrous 
works of creation with which we are sur- 
roymded. If there be sentiment in the soul 
this hour must bring it forth ; if there be 
alumberine gratitude within the secret 
recesses of the heart, it will be awakened. 
If there be music within the breast, the 
sweet harmony of this guileless hour must 
strike upon its sympathetic chords and pro- 
duce emotions of the most delicate and 
enchanting, pleasure I not feelings that will 
burstforth in loud and rapturous expression, 
but those of a gentle, pure and serene charac- 
ter. For who can look upon the delicate 
plants and flowers gratefully bowing be- 
neath the soft refreshing dews of evenine ; 
and listen to the plaintive and' melancholy 
notes* of the whipporwill, as the feathered 
tribe one by one are seeking a spot for the 
night's repose within the sheltering trees — 
who can look upon the calm face of all 
smiling nature as the mantle of darkness is 



slowly and silently spreading around its 
ample folds ; 

And eyening's shades are corering 

The darkling fbrests and the rerdant plains-^ 

without being impressed with the peace^ the 
solemnity, the holiness that rests over this 
brief and beautiful hour of Ufe. Is it 
strange that the heart should then feel 
softened, and the mind call up f^ thousand 
tender recollections of by-eone years, of the 
joys, sorrows, hopes ai^d fears of ewly 
youth ? And that it will often dwell with a 
sad^pleasure upon the memory of some long 
departed friend — some dear and cherished 
relative between whom and us the wide 
ocean of past years tfow forever rolls. Yet 
in this mvstic hour it would seem almost 
possible that the bright spirits of another 
world should hover round and mingle with 
our own ; that they should be allowed to 
hold a short and sweet communion— the 
ifl^mortal with the mortal — in this blest 
iiiterval of time, when Earth would seeih to 
borrow for a while, the peace, the love, the 
happiness of Heaven. * 



CURRENT LITERATl/Rfa. 

^The British Pods : Poems hy Thomas Hood^ 
with some account of the life of the Author, 
. Little, Brown & Co.: Boston: 1854. 2 
vols. 

A beautifully printed edition of the poeti- 
cal works of an universal favorite, which 
will be* very welcome here. Hood, without 
ranking among the master-poets even of this 
century, has reached the popular ear and 
heart, as few could do. His singing was 
not of a very lofty strain, to be sure, but 
still there was something in it to all likings 
and for all needs. He touched at times the 
farthest chord of mirth and of sorrow, and 
those who would not laugh, were forced to 
weep with him. Graceful fancy and gentle 
feeling characterize in general his minor 
poems, yet he has shown a remarkably 
vigorous dramatic and descriptive power in 
some, as in his " Eugene Aram,'' and " The 
Haunted House." And while professing 
himself an humorist of the broadest^ind, 
there is an accent in his " Bridge of Sighs," 
and "Song of the Shirt," which has vi- 
brated in the conscience of the age, more 
profoundly than many sermons. Strange, 
however, as were the contrasts of his nature, 
it was not an inconsistent one. A vein of 
true humanity and kindliness penetrated 
and explained it ; and there neeoed only a 
more intense energy of internal fire to have 
fused its mass into a genius of the highest 
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Qideif. Hif wit often wm, wild, and his 
jesting became sometimes extravagant and 
wearisome, but it was never malicious, offen- 
sive, or gross. His satire, if it can be called 
such, was quite devoid of personality. He 
hated earnestiv the heartless mammonism of 
hi^ time, which shocked and disgusted him, 
■ but he attacked it only through its terrible 
results, and without rancor or bitterness. 
He laughed* sometimes at the so-cailed 
*? Saints," not for themselves or tbeir fidth, 
but because their cant and bigotry were re- 
pulsive to his true nature and wide sympa- 
thies. Underneath the speech of the jester, 
indeed, ihere seems to have been hidden as 
sincere a reverence for God, and love for his 
fellows, as the best of his rOT>rover8 could 
claim. His merriment was only the natural 
overflowing of his temperament, and left no 
sting behind. That temperament developed 
itself in his life also, and perhaps more 
beautifuUy. The wit that corruscated some- 
times with too great brilliancy and fitfulness 
in his writings, diffused itself at home in an 
equable and kindly radiance. His career 
was a long and courageous struggle against 
poverty and disease, m which his cheerful- 
ness nevw deserted him, but grew only 
brighter with his sufferings. Nor did his 

f onerous sympathies ever become embittered 
y his own ill success in life. The most ex- 
quisite and touching of his poems, the "Song 
ot the Shirt," the "Ladies' Dream," the 
"Bridge of Sighs," were written during the 
progress of his last illness, when he could 
see nothing in the future for himself but a 
speedy death, and for his wife and children, 
to whom he was most tenderly attached, but 
ab6olut<e penury. He seemed to have for- 
gotten his own miseries, in the miseries of 
oUi^s. No wonder that he has endeared 
himself in the recollections of so many 
readers* and that time only seems to make 
his position there the more secure. 

Notwithstanding the high reputation which 
some ^f the more elaborate of his serious 
compositions possess, we must confess on 
the whole to a greater liking for his minor 
poems. Many of these, we think, are ex- 
tremely beautiful, and of a high artistic 
finish. Some are remarkable for that com- 
bination of nobleness of thought, with 
grace and delicacy of feeling, which distin- 
guished many of the cavalier poets of the se- 
venteenth century, and whicn has been so 
rare since. There is often, indeed, a quaint 
archaism of phrase apparent, as if it were 
Waller, or Suckling, or Lovelace himself, 
who was talking. Of these lesser poems 
there are several in the volumes before us, 
collected, we believe, for the first time. 
There are however others, not inferior to the 
best still unreclaimed, of which we regret 
the editor was hoi aware. The following, 



quite fituthentic,. have been taken fifont 
English journals; we are sure that our 
readers, if they have not met them before, 
will thank us for their introduction here. 

VAREWELL TO THE SWALLOWS. 

Swallowf, fitting on th* esran, 
8e« j« not thtt fUUng leaT«8, 
See ye not the gathered OuKvm, 

FereweUl 
Li it not time to go 
To that fair land ye kliow 7 
The breeses as they swell 
Of coming winter tell. 
And fh>m the trees shake down 

The brown 
And withered learei. Taxewelll 

Swallows, it is thne to fly; 
See ye not the altered sky. 
Know ye not that winter's nigh. 

Farewell I 
Oo, fly in noisy bands, 
To those fvt distsBi lands 
Of gold, and pearl, and shell, 
And gem, (of which they tell 
In books of travel strange^^ 

And range 
In happiness. Tarewel] t 

Swallows, on yonr pinions g^e 
O'er the restless rolling tide 
Of the ocean, deep and wUe, 

Farewell 1 
In groves far, far away, 
In Summers sunny ray. 
In warmer" regions dwell; 
And then return to tell 
Strange tales of ibreign lands, 

In bands 
Perched on the eaves. FareweUI 

Swallows, I could almost pray, 
That, I like you, might fly away ; 
And to each coming evil say. 

Farewell 1 
Tet 'tis my fate to live 
Here, and with trouMes strive; 
And I may some day tell 
How they b^re me Ml 
Conquered ; then calmly die 

And cry, 
"Trhils and toUs, IteewenP 



BONG. 

These eyes that were so brf^t, love, 

Have now a dimmer shine ; 
hut what they 've lost in light, love, 

Was what they gave to mine. 
And still those orbs reflect, love, 

The beams of ibrmer hours ; 
Tlmt ripened ail my joys, my lore, 

And tibated all my flowwnu 
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Those )oeks ir«p» brown to mo, tore, 

lliat now ar« tamed to grey ; 
^t the years were sp^ with me, lore, 

That stole thehr hue »wiqr. 
Thy locks no longer shiure, lore, 

The golden glow of noon ; 
Bat IVe seen the work! look fair, my lOTe, 

When silTered by the moon. 

That brow was &ir to see, lore, 

That looks so shrouded now; 
But for me it bore the care, lore, 

That spoilt a bonny brow. * 

And though no longer there, lore, 

The glow it had of yore, 
Still memory looks and dotes, my lore, 

THiere hoi>e admired before. 

SONG. 
There is dew for the flow'ret 

And honey for the^bee; 
And bowers for the wfld bird, 
' And lore for yon and me I 

There are tears for the many 

And pleasures for the few ; 
But let the world pluis on, dear. 

There 's lore for me and you 1 

OSiere 's care that wQl not leare us, 

And pain that will not flee ; 
But in our hearts unaltered. 

Sits Love, 'tween you and me I 

Our love, it ne*er was reckoned, 

Tet good it is, and true ; 
It 's half the world to me, love, 

It 's all the world to you I 

A TOAST. 

Gomel a health ! and it 's not to be slighted with sips, 

A oold pulse or a spirit supine^, 
All the blood in my heart seems to rush to my lip*. 

To commingle its flow with the wine I 

^ing a cup of the purest and solidest wart, 

But a little antique in its shape; 
And the juice it shall be the most racy and rare, 

All the bloom with the age of the grape I 

Even such is the love I would celebrate now. 
At ence young, and mature, and in prime, — 

Like the tree of the orange that bears oh its bough 
The hud, blossom, and firuit at one time! 

Then with three, as is due, let the honors be paid. 
While I give with my hand, heart, and head, — 

Here 's to her, the fond mbther, dear partner, kind maid. 
Who first taught me to love, woo, and wed I 

The last three of these songs are obviously 
addressed to his wife. There are probably 
many other such "estrays" of Hood's, which 
a little trouble coi^ld discover. 

The series in which these volumes appear, 



is certainly the most perfect in typographioal 
execution, and general appearance, of any 
which have been publishea in this country* 
It is remarkable also for its cheapness, and it 
b to be hoped will be encouraged. There is 
one drawback, however, in the case of the 
book before us, — ^that the proceeds of its sale, 
from the present state of our copyright law, 
will not go to relieve the distress of Hood's 
family, who, we believe, are still in very re- 
duced circumstances. Nor is the condition of 
the law much better in his own country. 

It is melancholy, indeed, to think of the 
return which the world has given to one, 
who spent a sad life in entertaming and in- 
structing it; in providing it with amusement 
the most harmless, and with lessons the mosi 
touching and profound. 

Kew Gardens, a Sketchy St. Markka Eve in 

Yorkshire; and other ihles. Seleetedfrom 

Chambers* Miscellany, Lippincott, Gram* 

bo & Co.: Philadelphia: 1854. Pp. 144. 

"We have here a most admirable little auin- 

decimo, comprising five articles selected from 

our old friend Chambers, every page of which 

is richly worth preserving. 

In Ivo. 1 — "Kew Gardens'* — ^we have a 
perfect, store-house of entertaining and in-v 
structive matter. Nov 2 — "A Chapter on 
Diamonds" — gives us a pregnant risum^of 
whatever is known touching the quality^ and 
history of this Queen of Gems. In No^ 3 — 
" TheKelics and Superstitions of the Past" — 
we have several narratives, all interesting ; 
but "The Paria of Bombay," and "The 
Ship of the Dead," transcendently so. No. 4 
— "Wreck of the Medusa," is attractive, 
though p'ainfully, terribly attractive. And^ 
No. 5 — "Character and Manners of the Ty- 
rolese" — furnishes a charming picture of 
these brave, honest, primitive,mountaineers, 
whose only fault seems to be their invincible 
fidelity and tenacious loyalty to that mean, 
treacherous, perpetually ungrateful power, 
Austria, whose rule they acknowledge. 

Poland, Hungary and Tyrol have, each in 
turn, proved the sheet-anchor and salvation, 
of Austria, and to each this paltry govern- 
ment has been false, cruel, and oppressive 
beyond measure. Must not a retributive day 
come at last to the Iscaiiot Hapebureh ? 

Undeniably, as the Omnipotent^ Just 
wields the sceptre of the Universe. 

Westminster Review, April, 1854. Leonard 

Scott & Co.: New York. 

This organ of the Radicals has, for the pre- 
sent quarter at least, shown itself superior in 
interest to both its competitors, the Whig 
" Edinburgh" and the Tory "Quarterly." In 
each and all of its eight articles may be found 
much to entertain and profit alike the general 
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and tlra local reader. Especially attractive 
are ** Lord Campbell, as a Writer of History," 
— charming with its old tixtte naivete, and 
pithy phraseology ; ** Schamyl, the Prophet- 
Warrior of the Caacasus," a personage repro- 
dncing in many aspects his great exemplar, 
Mohammed ; ** Thomas de Quincey ana his 
Works," which, though not rendering what 
we think full justice to this most wondrons of 
living scholars and writers, nevertheless says 
of him many admirable things admirably 
well ; and " The Balance of Power in Eu- 
rope," whic^ utters concerning the " Mob of 
kings and princes" thereof, for the last half 
century, many things which a*re Hterallt/irue, 
cmd ifCsrefore the most severe and condemna- 
tory things, that could by any possibility be 
expressed. ^ • \ 

The remaining articles contain many im- 
portant facts 01 a general character, which 
are worthy of being bdth pondered and pre- 
served. 

The digest of " Contemporary Literature" 
seems fairly done, and on the whole the pre- 
sent number may be pronounced a very good 
one. 

For sale by Getz, Buck & Co. 



EDITOR'SJ^HAPTER. 

LEUTZE's "WASHINGTON AT THE BATTLE OF 
MONMOUTH." 

A late number of the " Beilage" of the 
"Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung," contains 
a lengthy article on this new Tableau by the 
American artist Leutze, which was exhibited 
at Berlin a short time ago, and which ap- 
pears not only to have been greatly admired 
by the public in general, but also to hav^ 
naet witn the full and unfeigned approbation 
of those sternest judges of a work of art, 
viz., artists themselves. Omitting the some- 
what too German abstractions of the article, 
we submit to our readers the following de- 
scription of the picture. 

The American army is beaten, or rather 
driven by the English from the heights, 
which they have not been able to defendany 
longer, into a kettle-shaped valley. They 

*fly down the hills in wild disorder— ex- 
hausted, panting, their every limb and fea- 
ture speaking of a day's labor that has cost 

. them their last strength. As they rush, in 
brutal instinct, towards a swamp to quench 
their burning thirst — in their ragged attire, 
many bare-footed, badly armed, wild despair, 
fury and agony depicted on their dust and 
sweat bedecked countenances — they seem 
more like a gang of highway-robbers, a band 
of guerillas, than a beaten army. On the 
summit of the heights appear, in the mist of 
distance, the red uniforms ef the English, 
and we ask ourselves, if this set of men 



below can at all have been able to with- 
stand an attack of those compact battalions 
of disciplined soldiers. But then, examine 
more closely these rough backwoqilsmen, 
these citizens and farmers — ^who have either 
been torn away from the plough and from 
their workshops, or have left it from pure 
choice — and vour doubts will vanish. These 
men, with their primitive strength of nsr 
ture's growth unchecked, have endured more 
than tms, and will endure more yet. Give 
them but oi\e breath of fresh air, but one 
draught of water, but one moment's r^t — 
then a leader who knows how to employ 
their force, and these men will once more, 
with their rusty old guns, rush into the midst 
of English bayonets. • 

The man who knows how to employ their 
force, their great leader is already on the 
spot. To the right, on the heights, the 
American artillery still sends its thunders 
a^tdnst the still hesitating enemy, from 
vmom they are only separated by a small 
forest : behind them march up the reserve- 
troops in close files, and Washington, the 
commander-in-chief, on horseback, has hur- 
ried down into the valley and arrested the 
fugitives — ^he has discharged the thunder of 
his words on their General, who has either 
fled too soon or commenced the attack too 
early. 

Tnis moment, in the midst of the action, 
the arrested flight — ^by the words of the com- 
mander-in-chief — forms the subject of the 
picture. Mind has conquered matter. They 
stand olice more, they heed no Ibnger the 
enemy's fire, they have overcome the fear of 
death, and fatigue, ahd thirst, and hunger. 
Instead of throwing themselves on the ground 
to drink water, they drink their conimander's 
words. They need not be ashamed as their 
General must; they did their duty as long as 
they could, and then followed the command 
of nature, the law of self-preservation. But 
now they hear of something higher and 
greater. The spirit of Liberty, Fatherland 
and .of Honor speaks from Washington's 
moui^: his words revive these masses, and 
we, looking on, believe, see, yea, we knowr- 
as we pass over the many varied expressions 
of countenances — that Washington's words 
will perform wonders. This body of men is 
composed of healthful matter, and thou^ 
apparently disorderly, they still obey the 
law, as the Anglo-Germanic race in America 
has ever proved its readiness to do. There 
is one incident particularly, which truly and 
poetically characterizes the spirit of the 
whole. An old man in a coarse woollen 
coat, a pioneer according to the comn^ehtary, 
is seen dragging his two severely v^oynded 
sons towards the swamp— perhaps, to give 
them a last refreshing draught. The, one 
faintly grasps his hand, fixing an eager gaze 
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on the water, which he cannot reach yet — 
•the oi^er rests on his arm almost a lifeless 
burthen — still the sorrow-stricken father's 
eye is even at this moment bent upon 
Washington — as if his words made so power- 
ful ati impression as to suspend the old man's 
private grief. As in the Iliad — ^where only 
the old men on the wall exclaim: How 
beautiful is Helen ! — and we all sewn to see 
hei in her beauty. 

We shall leave 'it to professional critics to 
speak of the excellent grouping of the pic- 
ture, and to point out how not only each 
group, but each individual, each head has its 
peculiar expression, and what deep study 
must have preceded such a work — we have 
only to deal with History as glorified by Art. 
Washington is the cl^ief figure, the centre; 
but the artist, who makes him also the con- 
spicuous object of his celebrated painting of 
" Washington Crossing the Delaware," the 
rest sinking into comparative insignificance, 
has in this picture ex)iifcited a dinerent con- 
cepticffi of his subject. In the one he stands 
upright in the boat, in that icy winter's 
night, and the look, with which he seems to 
measure the shore, is the subject of the 
picture— the rest is of little importance. 
We may say that, Washington while cross- 
ing the Delaware can not in reality, have 
stood or looked as he does in the picture — 
the conception is an ideal one, but as such 
has its peculiar merits in an artistic point of 
view. In the Tableau before us now, the 
artist has become more truthful, more mat- 
ter of fact — one might say, more democratic. 
His Washington is yet the central star, but 
he is entirely the human chieftain, the 
General of the Militia^-— the primus inter 
pares. Not his heroism, but truth, energy, 
and intelligence turn the odds of the battle. 
It is a portrait of the real Washington, as 
he probably did look on hbrseback, in the 
battle at this very moment, and so dear did 
truth become to the artist, that he did not 
select the finest expression of which the 
countenance is capable, but the one most 
appropriate to the situation. The flush" of 
anger is upon it, the bones project, the 
corners of the mouth are distorted — the ex- 
pression would almost be an unbecoming, 
unmanly one, if there were not so much 
depth, kindness, and clearness in those eyes, 
that we know in looking on that it can be but 
a passing one. 

We shall not dwell upon General Leeds 
as a contrast — he is deeply stricken — but 
whilst sitting there upon his horse, with thQ. 
look of a chidden schoolboy, who has no word 
of excuse, his better self has conejuered 
wounded pride ; he submits to the reprimand 
of his se(vere judge, and resolves to make 
complete amends for his omission. The real 
artistic contrast to Washington is in his suite. 



Immediately behind him gallops up a young 
officer, in a foreign uniform, with a fine, 
aristo^sratic countenance. Everything about 
this man is aristocratic — his features, 
bearing, dress, look : he comes from another 
part of the world — it is Lafayette. We see 
the Lafayette as he was — ^this " white char- 
acter," as Napoleon used to call him. This 
is the young gentleman with the clear com- 
plexion, the neat toilette, the fine **manchet- 
tes" and "jabots" — ^which seem to speak of the 
care of vaUts de ckamhre, and the women at 
home ; the delicate Marquis, thrown into 
another world of men, hardened and dark- 
ened in the sun, and in the storm, and by hard 
work. He will get accustomed to them, 
though it is not his legitimate sphere, and 
though, in the noble, expressive face, is want- 
ing tne mark of creative genius, and the war- 
rior's or field-marshal's look: his expression is 
gentle and good; his enthusiasm is not a kind- 
nngone, but easily ignited by great example. 
Thus he looks admiringly upon Washington 
— upon the power of the word of a great man ; 
and we believe that, at this moment, he, like 
the chidden general, makes a vow — to emu- 
late the example of the hero. 

It is remarked as a pointof great merit, that» 
whilst we see a battle in the midst of action 
before us, we are still spared by the artist the 
sight of corpses. We acknowledge this, and 
to the attentive observer, this painting pos- 
sesses other merits to distinguish it from 
battle-pieces in general. What we admire 
more* IS the poetically suggestive freshness 
of the green turf, with which the artist has 
invested the virgin soil of his new world./ 
" What may yet grow here 1" he seems to 
exclaim: "We may be beaten thus often 
yet, but when we kiss that soil, we rise in 
new strength 1" 

Thus, there rises in America an eminent 
historical painter, gifted with those noble and 
profound powers of abstraction, and conc^p- . 
tion of real things, which we were accustomed 
to claim as a patrimony of Europe, and par- 
ticularly of our o^n German Fatherland 1 
By his name, he would appear to be of Ger- 
man origin, and he has pursued his academi- 
cal studies at Dlisseldori. We will not grieve 
at it ; but can it be a pleasant thought to us, 
that not only our discontented and despairing, 
but also our better spirits, emigrate to the 
new wwrld ! 



NEW FRENCH PLAT. 

Le Gendre de M. Poirier, is having a great 
run at the Gymnase, in Paris. It is the joint 
production of M. Emile Augier' and Jules 
Sande&Uf drdevant amoroso of Madame Du- 
devant, from whom' she borrowed in part her 
nom deplume of George Sand. 
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D'ltEAIU: EANDAL LBStlB : BLACKWOOD. 

Blackwood's' M&gazine contains a review 
of *The Right Honorable Disraeli, M. P.: 
a Literary and Political Biography, addressed 
to the new Generation,' a new book just pub- 
lished by Bentley in London. ^ As there is no 
name upon the title page, 'the Reviewer 
speaks of him throughout as Randal Leslie,' 
all of whose bad qualities are attributed to 
the nameless author. The Review is a sin- 
gular one. It opens with a homilv upon the 
crime of * calling named^' and thinks that 

* there will be a strong necessity for revbing 
the law of libel.' He says, *We have thought 
it our duty at the oiitset, to make these strin- 
gent remarks, because we altoeether disap- 
prove of, and abominate this style of literary 
warfare:' and, *We have, all of us, a de- 
cided interest in maintaining the respectabil- 
itjr of controversv.' I Having thus defined 
his sentiments, he proceeds in the course of 
his Review to. denominate the author of the 
book in question — 1st, 'an ineffable block- 
head ;' 2(1, ' an unhappy human reptile;' 3d, 

* unpossessed of the ordinary feelings of a 
gentleman ;' 4th, ' cold, selfish, and malig- 
nant;' 5th, 'skulking creature;' 6th, 'cock- 
atrice f 7th, * political profligate ;' 8th, * a 
luster after office, and a receiver of bribes ;' 
9th, 'the most venal, selfish, unprincipled 
man of this generation ;' 10th, * caitiff;' lith, 
' masked assassin ;' 12th, ♦ intensely dull ;' 
13th, 'Tartuffe;' 14th, 'Randtd Leslie;' 
15th, 'cold toad;' 16th, 'grossly imperti- 
nent ;' 17th, 'contemptible little snake ;' f8th, 
' fool ;' 19th, 'galley slave ;' 20th, *a thoroi^h 
scavenger ;' 2rst, * poor knave ;' 22d, ' young 
whipper-snapper ;' 23d, ' a wretched, cur- 
tailea puppy ;' 24th, ' ignorant as a Hotten- 
tot;' 25th, 'a poor pitiful;' 26th, 'singularly 
paltrjT critic;' 27 th, * a jackdaw;' 28th, 'an 
egregious blunderer;' 29th, 'an absolute 
bungler;' 30th, 'a billy-goat butting at a 
walD 



THB mW-BORN AlfD THS BEAD. 

Lavater, in his "Physiognomy,'^ makes 
the following remarks. Has the observation 
of others confirmed them? 

"I have had occasion to observe some 
infants, immediately on their birth, and 
have found an astonishing resemblance 
between their profile and that of their fietther. 
A few days after, this resemblance alinost 
entirely disappeared ; the influence of the 
air and food, and probably also the change 
of posture had so altered the design of the 
face that you could ' have believed it a 
different individual. I have afterwards seen 
two of these children die, the ohe at six 
weeks and the other at four years of age — 
and about twelve hours after their death, 
ih/dy completely recovered the very profile 



which had struck me so much at their birth; 
only the profile of the dead child was, as 
might be expected, more strongly marked 
and more tense than that of the living. On 
th^ third day their resemblance began to 
disappear." 

" I Knew a man of fifty years and another 
of seventy, both of whom, when alive, s^ 
peared to have no manner of resemblance to 
their children, and whose physionomies 
belonged, if I. may so express myself, to a 
class totally different. Two' days after tiieir 
death, the profile of the one became per- 
fectly conformed to that of his eldest son, 
and the image of the other father might be 
distinctly traced in the third of his sons. 
This likeness was quite as distinctly marked 
as that of the children, who, immediately 
after their death, brought to my recollection 
the physionomies which they had at their 
birth. In the case of which I am now 
speaking, it is to be understood that the 
features were more strongly marked, more 
hard ; and, notwithstanding this, the resem- 
blance did not remain beyond the third 
day." 

" As often as I have seen dead persons, so 
often have I made an observation which has 
never deceived me. That after a short 
interval of sixteen or twenty-four hours, 
sometimes even sooner, according to the 
malady wh^ch preceded death, the design of 
the physionomy comes out more, and the 
features become infinitely more beautiful 
than they had been during life; they acquire 
more precision and proportion, you may 
perceive in them more harmony and homo- 
geniety, they appear more noble and 
sublime. 

" Has not every one of us, I have often 
reflected in silence, a primitive physionomy, 
the origin and essence of which must be 
divine ? Must not this fundamental physi- 
onomy have been disturbed, and, if I may 
be allowed the expression, submerged by the 
flux and re-flux of events and passions? 
And may it not gradually re-establish itself 
in the calm of death, as muddy water 
works itself clear, when it is no longer 
stirred?" 



NATURAL ART. 

The New York ffercUdf speaking of the 
Central Park proposed in that city, says : — 
" Advantage should be taken of its rugged 
and diversified character to impart as much 
variety and neUurcU beauty to its aspect as 
possible." 

This reminds us of Matthews's stoi^ of 
the dd woman, who said, " Ah I Mt. Mat- 
thews, I try to make my daughters nor 
turalJ' 
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SCSNIS m CUBA. 

The Havana correspondent of the New 
York Herald furnishes the following items: 

John Chinaman already fills a conspicn- 
ons place in Cuba. You will see him in 
footman's liTory at the churdies, kneeling 
by the side of his mistress ; he is brakeman 
on the rail-cars — fireman on^the steamboat ; 
he cultivates sugar, coffee, and tobaceo ; car- 
ries your luggage to the hotel, and, in fisu^t, 
occnpies almost every situation, even to re- 
pairiiig the streets in the chain gang. On 
one plantation I saw eighty, who appeared 
contented and hanpy under a kind, intelli- 
gent master ; in others their situations were 

most pitiable. At the estate two had 

just committed suicide in despair; others 
had been cruelly beaten, and one killed, for 
daring to resist his inhuman master. 

Last Saturday evening at a masquerade 
ball in Matanzas, a young Creole of the 
highest respectability was arrested by the 
order of the Governor, for wearing a domino 
with one-half of the face red, the other white, 
and a blue st^r on either side. This is a 
capital offence in the eyes of the intelligent 
Governor. The jwung man's confinement, 
however, will bb of sbiort duration, as the 
English steamer arrived the day before yes- 
terday with a general amnesty from the 
Queen for all political prisoners. 

Captain-General Pezuela is a strict ob- 
server of the Catholic religion. During Lent 
his box at the opera was vacant. The exer^ 
cises of holy week were strictly attehded by 
himself, family and officials ; and with* true 
Spanish piety and humanity, himself, ladies, 
and suite, together with the elU6n,nd. nobilitv 
of Cuba to the number of five or six thousand, 
attended the innocent amusement of bull- 
baiting on Sunday last. Three or four bulls 
were tortured to aeath, and only two horses 
had their bowels ripped out ; consequently, 
it was considered a tame affair ; and, with 
perfect disgust that bulls more ferocious were 
not introduced, the Viceroy Captain-General 
directed the proprietor of the arena to hand 
over the receipts to " Beneficencia," a charit- 
able depository for very little infants " who 
never had any father or mother." 

PARISIAN N£WS« 

From the Paris correspondence of the New 
Orleans Deltas we get the following : 
Whose memoirs do you suppose have been 

{mblished now ? The memoirs of Mile. Ce- 
este Magador, if you please. Magador— 
once a £amous lorette, ana a dashing danseuse 
at Mabille, a great beauty till she was dam- 
aged with the small-pox, and lately married 
to a gentieman of tiUe, but %ho6e fortunes he 
had squandered, and who has just been made 
.consul by Louis Napoleon to some South Sea 



Island — ^publishes her oiemoirs, in two vol- 
umes and yellow covers. This is pand^ing 
to a depraved taste with a vengeance. 

Meyerbeer's opera, "L'Etoile du.Nord," 
has been parodied at the Delassements Com- 
iques. It offered an admirable field for bur- 
lesque, as, being highly favorable to the Rus- 
sians, there was every propriety in turning 
it upside down, and abusing the Cossacks to 
music. Scribe and Meyerbeer were both in 
the house, and, if they did not feel insulted, 
were probably highly amused. The second 
orchestra, performing behind the scenes, was 
composed of penny wnistles, and combs and 
paper. 

flAUB or AUTOGRAPHS. . 

At a sale of autographs which has just 
taken place at Paris were the following lots: 
A letter of Babeauf, written from St. Pelagie, 
was knocked down for 80 francs ; one from 
Desaix to Kleber, 25 francs ; from Madame 
Eliiabeth, 80 francs; from Marat, 25 francfs; 
from Marie Antoinette, 180 francs ; and one 
from Madame Loetitia, mother of Napoleon I., 
to Lucien Bonaparte, 19 francs, 50 centimes. 
Twenty-one lines of the writing of Napo- 
leon I., without signature, were sold for 15 
francs ; and ten pages of his writing, with 
corrections by his own hand, being a frag- 
ment of the History of Corsica, which he 
composed a little after bis leaving the school 
of Brienne, brought 200 francs. 

A LEDGER OBITTTART. 

The following appeared in a recent num- 
ber of the Public Ledger : — 

[For the PubUo Ledger.] 

In Memorifi — On the Death of Miss Kate 
♦ ♦ * The early Sabbath morn was 
here. In Heaven her name was called. She 
died, and answered, ''present.'' One who 
was permitted to peruse the Diary of her 
heart, rejoices in being able to say, that every 
page contained the words : — **With all my ' 
strength I battle for my God: no more he 
asks.'' And who that knew her, did not love 
her? 01 it seemed as if Music's anointed 
bells, o'erspread with the bright drapery of 
Constancy, were daily chimine o'er the altar 
of holy thoughts a new-bom love for Katie I 

We would fain be as the Nightingale — sing 
with our breast against the worn : but alas I 
?ter death has entranced the heart with a 
dream of agony that promises no ending. 

TTKPUBLISHBD W^ORK OF CICERO.^ 

At Naples^ some pieces of pi^chment have 
recently been found in the binding of a book, 
oontainins three fragments, hitherto unpub- 
lished, of Cicero's famous treatise ''On 
Fate." 
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CRXSTinTT STREXT THBATRl. 

Seiiorita Soto has given us during the past 
week at this establishment a series of 
Spanish and Italian dances, than which 
there are no snore beautiful compositions 
known to the Art. In consequence of the 
lateness of the season, and of the heat, her 
audiences, with the exception of those on 
Monday and last night, were not as nu> 
merous as the merits of this artiste deserve 
they should be. Another drawback also to 
her success is the utter insufficiency of her 
corps de baUet, Mr. Smith, the premier, is 
excellent, but our commendations can go no 
farther. This want of support too, it is evi- 
dent, has had an unhealthy effect upon 
Seiiorita Soto's own feelings, and consequent- 
ly upon her dancing. Still her performances 
can never be called indifferent, and, at times, 
during the present engagement even, they 
rose to the summit of ner powers. In the 
" Carnival of Seville," which does not de- 
serve the name of a ballet, being merely a 
potpourri 6f detached dances, SeSorita Soto 
and Mr. Smith astonished every one by 
their beautiful and peculiar execution of 
the ^*Jota," which, though danced to the 
same music, and in the same figure mainly, as 
by the Ravels, contained many novel intro- 
ductions, tfo artiste of this ladVs eminence 
had ever before taken part in the "Jota" in 
our city; and all who were absent from its 
performance have been deprived of a plea- 
sure not readily afforded otherwise. Her 
dress in this, as indeed in all her characters, 
is very correct and beautiful, and, when 
assummg the prominent attitude of Knjpas, 
it cannot be controverted that she is really a 
splendid looking woman. 

It is to be hoped that she will return soon 
a^in to this city with such accessories as 
will enable her to do ftiU justice to herself. 
Too vrell established is her reputation — too 
conscious is she of her own powers — ^to re- 
quire any assurances from others that her 
railure to create a sncc^fou during her pre- 
sent engagement is in no degree attributable 
to herselt. Her talents and her beauty, 
combined, it is said, with inordinate assi- 
duity and ambition, are sure guarantees of 
a long future career of triumph— of showers 
of bouquets, of smiles, of applause^ of for- 
tune, fame, and homage. Let her not for^t, 
that 'M'aiguillon de rambition, aussi bien 
que de Pamour, o'est la difficult^'' 



. ▲ROH BTR8IT THlATRlf» 

At the Arch this week they have had ez<- 
cellent houses^ On Monday evening was 
played Sheridan Knowles' beautiful concep- 
tion of " Love," Mrs. D. P. Bowers as the 
Countess, Mrs. John Drew as CathArine^ Mr. 



Wheatley as Huon, fmd Mr. Fredericks as 
the Count. Mrs. Bowers' rendering of the 
Countess was an excellent performance: 
indeed until we saw her in this, we had no 
expectation she could display the lofliest 
passion, which can possess woman's mind, 
with BO much truth, energy, and expression. 
Mrs. Drew's Catharine wais a fair per- 
formance; so was Mr. Fredericks' Count 
Mr. Wheatley's Huon was admirable. On 
Tuesday the play was "Wives as They 
Were and Maids as They Are," hei-etofore 
noticed, and "Black-eyed Susan." On 
Wednesday Mr. John Drew took a well de- 
served benefit. The plays were the comedy 
of "Sweet Hearts and Wives," "Teddy 
the Tiler," and the last Act of " Richard 
tiie Third," John Drew as Richard the 
Third. We were curious to see him in 
this piece, apparently so incongruous to 
his nature. Whilst his Richam wanted 
the vigour and energy of Kean's, Booth's, 
or Forrest's — it was still fairly per- 
formed. The atten<^nce at Mr. Drew's 
benefit was larger perhaps than has been as- 
sembled for many years at any one of our 
Theatres. The house was literally packed, 
and hundreds, without exaggeration, were 
denied admission. 
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THI HIPPODROMB. 



Franoohi's great equestrian company com- 
mences on Monday evening a series of en- 
tertainments of a magnificent character, 
under a pavilion covering several acres, at 
the epmer of Broad and Prime streets, near 
the Baltimore Railroad Depdt. This is not 
the same company that was here last sum- 
mer, but one far exceeding that in number, 
talent, and resources. We witnessed tiie 
representations of this troupe in New York 
a year ago, and ean guarantee that nothing 
equal to them has ever yet beeh offered to 
the populace of this city. The airy, open 
position selected for their pavilion, and the 
character of its construction, affording ample 
sitting room and a thorough ventilation, 
will no doubt assist materially in rendering 
the Hippodrome a place of great resort 
during tne approachmg summer evenings. 
No doubt that accommodations for carrying 
passengers between it and Chestnut street 
will be properly provided : if not ahready 
determined upon by the parties interested, 
we would suggest the fitness of running a 
line of cars on the railroad, from the comer 
of Eighth and Market streets to Broad and 
Prime. This would be the means of afford- 
ing great comfort to our citizens, and would 
be unquestionably remunerative both to the 
management of the line, and to the Hippo- 
drome. 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAT TWSN9T-EIGHTH. 



TSAm 1S94. 



METRIOAX. VERSION OP PSALM 

oxxxvn. 

• 

By Bi^losi*! wttkein welinlBg, 

W« thooglKk upon Kioii and w«pt; 
Our bariw to th« willow conrignlng— 

On tb* wiOow w« hung fh«ni untwvpi. 
Vnth touatay the dcfpoltor of Mem 

ThB longt of our Lord did dttMuid: 
S«t how fluril tba aathflOM of Uon 

JB'or fw«tt at tlie sUwagw^ omnmand. 

Voiftt tbm JorOMlom? oh norer 1 

Tho fplrit of long ihould be feeo. 
Hay mj tU^t hand be withered fartnltf 

Sre it'ftrike at the strangar^a decree 
XVnrge^tliee Jeroaalemr ohneTwrl 

The ipoUer our aonga ne'er ahall know t 
May my tongue kae its aooenta IbreTer, 

Bre tt blend with the Tolce of the foe. 



JOHN WILSON. 

And 80 Christopher North, the most hete- 
rogeneous of composites ; the most complex 
of anomalies ; the most hrilfiantl^ erratic of 
beings; and vet withal a j^nume human 
soul, prodigally dowered with all kinds of 
richest gifts, lodged in a body, which was a 
fitting Tehicle and counterpart thereof; 
Christopher has gone to join the host of the 
Immorms. 

In sitting down to notice this departure, 
we- cannot help feeling, .that much, very 
much, has gone with him. Our own young 
days have gone thus. Of those young days 
no small portion of the nutriment and in- 
spirMion was found in the prose and verse 
of Wilson, more especially in those cometary 
sparklinffs in the shape of. criticism and 
essay, which made Blackwood a recognized 
luminary of the literary heavens. And 
surely never before had a critic such superb 
and multiplex materials whereon to operate. 
For he was the co^ual and personal asso* 
ciate of that eroup of poets and literary 
men, who made the close of the eighteenth 
and tha opening of the nineteenth oentury 
the most mrilliiuit era by far in the literary 



annals of Great Britain. Indeed, if we 
generalise our view, the same era may be 
pronounced the most brilliant known to os 
in the history of the world, alike for its men 
and its events. Napoleon and his associates, 
with the incidents of his ^career in both its 
ascension and declination on the one side, 
and Wellington and Nelson on the other ; 
Goethe, Schiller, Richter and their compeers 
in Germany; and in the British islands that 
splendid aggregation, of which Byron, Scott 
and Shelley are individual specimens; as- 
suredly I can recall no period in history, 
which witnessed contemporary men and 
events to compare with these. Think, then, 
what inspiration there must have been in 
the atmosphere of an ace like this for a 
genius peculiarly susceptible to surrounding 
influences 1 

Wilson was both poet and critic in one — 
a combination among the very rarest wit> 
nessed. Nor this only. He was also an 
original thinker and an orator, and both of a 
high order. In fact, notwithstanding the 
many brilliant things of various kinds pro- 
duced by him, no work of his, known to me, 
fully justifies the idea I have of Ais native 
capacities. His creative works, too, like his 
poems and novels, bear a stamp very dif- 
ferent from what we should have anticipated ' 
at his hands. Thus the ** Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life." and the "Trials 
of Margaret Lindsay,'' are less characterised 
by concentration, crispness, and vigorous 
yet irregular outbursts, than by a plaintive 
sweetness and tenderness so long drawn out 
and so finely spun, as sometimes to cloy us, 
and again to oppress us with a sense of 
motononv. The same character belongs 
more or less to his long poems. 

Now who would have looked for traits ap- 
proaching very near to^ a rose-water senti- 
mentalism and mawkish sweetness firom 
such a big mass of genuine, glowing, 
healthy manhood, as Wilson ? Six feet and 
two inches tall, witli a person so admirably 
proportioned, as to be fitted alike for feats 
of brawny vigor or extraordinary activity, 
he had tfaiat enthusiastic love of athletic ex- 
ercises, of huntine, fishing, and out-door fife 
in general, whi<£ has ever characterized 
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certain claMea of Britoito, ttough less t>ft«ii 
the literanr tribe. In short he was no Ima 
clistingiiiBhed for his physical prowess in all 
its appropriate fields, than for his intelleo- 
tual achietieinentt. {'or this reason H is, 
that the peculiarities of the abore, named 
works strike ns as beins so alien to their 
author. We should rather have ascribed 
then to some Taletudinarian, dTspeptio 
wenaklmg, than to tUs deep-chested, broad^ 
shouldered, fim^reading Caledonian Hw- 
eules. 

Wilson had in him much of the old Greek. 
He did not ignore the iust claims of the cor- 
poreal moiety of our dual nature, but recoj^- 
Hised and satisfied them to the full. He did 
not deem Plato the less a philosopher for 
beinff capable of triumphing in the wrestling 
matches and footraces of the Olympic eames, 
or Bschylus and Sophocles the worse drama* 
tists, for being sturdy athletes and hardy 
eoldiers. tt is certainly a deplorable as well 
as curious faot, that, in the full blaze of this 
illuminated nineteeth century, we should in 
the vitally important matter of education be 
BO far behind those Pagan Greeks of 3,000 
years ago! "A cultivated, accomplished 
mind in an equally cultivated and accom- 
plished body'' was their maxim. The con- 
sequence has been, that while the Greek in- 
tellect remains even now one of the werld's 
ehiefest luminaries, the Greek form also sur- 
vives in the Apollo and the Tonus, as the 
ideal perfect of the human organism. 

Wilson may be thought to mive even gone 
to extremes in this respect. For like Wynd- 
ham, the admirine fnend of Burke, and in 
his day pronounc^ the '* finest gentleman in 
England," Wilson advocated sparring match- 
es and prise fights with the kindred games 
and exercises of old times, on the ground of 
their having been a principal cause of the 
bold, hardy manliness of tne British char- 
acter. 

The fullest and most favorable specimens 
of Wilson are doubtless found in the pages 
of Blackwood. Nor less certainly are found 
there the most glarine exhibitions of his 
faults and foibles, of wnich he has a lar^ 
measure. As I intimated at the outset, fie 
was a most heterogeneous compound. 
.Shakespeare's Thersites or the Billingsgate 
fishwomen in their vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion were quite tame compared with Wilson 
when assaulting a political adversary or de- 
molishing some poetaster or literary charla- 
tan. We may add, too, that these individu- 
als in their very coarseness could hardly 
reach Wilson's not infrequent displays of 
this descripUon. 

But though the feet of this grand Figure 
are of clay, the trunk and head are of gold 
and precious stones. The eight or ten vol- 
umes of Miscellanies, made up of his oon- 



tdbutieiis to Blackwood, contaiv specimttia 
of the laost i}>lendid writing in every de- 
partment of literature. He is a gloriona 
critic, ^hen he really approves ana afiTeets 
an author, and it were discult t^ find in our 
langua^i^e more subtle, penetrative, genially 
appreciatory and nobly expressed specimois 
of cr^cisro,> than these Miscellanies com- 
prise. Nor can there be found elsewhere 
more exquisite and thrilling bursts of poetry, 
though wearine the garb (? prose. ^ 

The series of papers, published in Black- 
wood under the title ot ** Noctes Ambrosi- 
anae,'' are the most remarkable among Wil- 
soh's writing as combining the best and the 
worst of their anthor. They reek through- 
out with Alcohol ; they are profiisely leav- 
ened with profanity and smut; they are im- 
measurably abusive of persons disliked 
whether on politici^ or other grounds ; they 
are self-contradictory even to an amusinij de- 
gree; and yet they are so rich in exquisite 
criticisms on contemporary genius r so elo- 
quent hi their delineations of Nature in her 
infinitely varied phases and so apt in detect- 
ing the benign moral significance of these 
plukses : so keen in their perception of and 
so vivia in tiieir sympathjr wiih the most re- 
condite as well as the highest and noblest 
attributes of the human soul ; in short, they 
manifest, in the wrltelr, a nature of so grana 
a mould and so prodigally dowered with 
brilliant and loveable qualities, that we forget 
and isnore his modifying faults, or if think- 
ing of them at all, we thmk of them as bear- 
ing the same relation to himself, as do the 
spots on the Sun to that luminary. ^ 

But Wilson has gone, and the age of Scott, 
Byron, Shelley ana their compeers seems to 
us to have become, with his departure, an 
age past So long aa he, their associate and 
appreciative critic, survived, and on turning 
over his volumes we could read the glowing 
words wherewith he greeted and immortal 
ized their yet living genius, they seemed, by 
a half-voluntary collusion on our part, to lie 
still denizens of the same sphere with our- 
selves. But Christopher has gone, the By- 
ronic age has become historic, and alas t we 
feel that the bright and hoping years of our 
own life are forever vanished also. Howev- 
er, it is a consoling and kindling^ thought, 
that the unseen yS nigh-neigfabonn^ sphere 
contains so immense an aggregate of beintfs 
such as one could admire and £veand would 
rcrjoice to meet. In this view the worM we 
now inhabit is comparatively poor and lean 
and void of interest, and the summons to re- 
linquish it ought not to be unwelcome. 

I could wish we might have a judiciously 
'expurgated edition of Wils(m's "Noctes 
Ambrosianae," to say the least- We would 
not lose the better portion of the volumas, 
Ibr it were losing some of the most exquisite 
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mortemix in' Hm kDi^Mgo. But ada^^ 
therewith is rnuoh, which mast offBnd the 
taste of ail p«)re and r^Aed permmsf and 
most do injaiT, if it has any eAsct, to the 
joong and unformed miads, whicii mi gtit be 
greatly, benefitted by the rest. 

Farewell, then, thim Christopher of our 
youth and of our adult life, and may Ihy 
memory be forevfer green! 



LINES. 

Dm hasp, 0B08 ftnick by Socroir'f baadi 
SMtons Iml wtef oT w«6. 
lt>rb«arl D«m«nd no othw ■train, 
Lttt4Mper^trifrfko«ld «om 
Ibr now Defpair and Grief •OMpUv - 
To ir$ft tlM Mocblf ofaisr >yr«t 
No more oan I, with bui^ flnl% 
llieihrmorjoyiMpinHvfai* ' 
Its trembling ftringt no logger bin4 
Sbe fiercer panp^tlMiriwke the mind t ' 
Tet onee it knew, nor oeeeed, to ehem 
Che ravlehed eer to mptDM werat^ 
When many % furrowed heom hath miled, 
Or ef«n P^in itnlf been gnfled. 
It knew full wdl the eweep roblimer 
Or how to bttlld the poUdMd rhyme ; 
But now, conalgned to Sorrow'e hend, 
lie nnmbert ewell el her oommendt 
Ind ftill moat steep the heert in pein, 
Stt other lmp«lm ewelle the etnOn. 



RELIQUES OF EARLY AME* 
RICAN BALLAD POETRY. 

KUMBIR UU 

• "^ 

THE BATTLE OP LAKE OEOROE. 

^ -— . ■ ^ 

[The following very curious ballad is re- 
pnnted from an original and probably, unique 
brot^side. Itwas writtenbyaNew£ngland 
soldier in General Johnson's army, and pub- 
lished (it is believed) at Boston about the 
ead of September, 1756. Its popularity at 
the tune was considemble» ana it went 
thcough several editions ; but neariyahun- 
<ifed yean liave now glided by, and» like its 
aath<^» it has hmg sinoe been forgotten. 

When tlM English ministry sent Braddoek 
to Tirginih^ in 1755, their plans conlem- 
pitted nothing less than an entire removal 
(X the Freaoh trnt^tkn £rom the territories 
they had unlawfully ooempied. Braddook's 
diMttroua ezpeditieii against IV>rt du Qucwne 
'v<rssbutalink in the ohaia: Crown Point 
WM saotker post of e^ual danger to the 
«<«Baes, and. to roduoe it, a large tmm was 



sent firoBL New York and New Snglan4» 
under the command of William Johnpon of 
JohB«o& HalL With btm wore a number of 
friendly Mohawks, led by old Hendrick, 
iheir ohteaaia. On Septembw 8th, 1755;» a 
detachment of 1,000 men from Johnson's 
anay, onder Oolonel WilliaoM, were met kgr 
the whole French force under Baron Bieskau, 
an approfved general: ibe Ansericaiis we»s 
defeated and driven in upon their^maia 
body, wliioh was drawn up oit a small tongue 
of land projectinff a little inta Lake George. 
A fW trees and fogs hastily tlirown together 
in their front formed a sort of protecting 
breastworit, behind which the marksmen, 
lying prostrate, could find a slight shelter. 
Through the whole of that long, warm day, 
the conflict thus raged ; till towuils evening, 
the repulsed' French fled from the s<^nO. 
leaving their general, and many killed aud 
captive, in the hands of the English. Nor 
were their misfortunes yat exhausted. As 
darkness came on, they marched into the 
ver]r arms of a scouting party of two com- 
panies from Fort Edward, and were again 
defeated with muoh loss. The result of ithis 
victory were a baroaetey and a fortune to 
Johnson; and a universal festivity and 
thanksgiving tkroagfa all New Snalaad. 
The all-absorbing anxiety with w^eh the 
wkola people ^oatemplated the ootur^ of the 
Old Frencn War may be readily imagined, 
when we reoolleet that every lliiaff that thfy 
held dear was perilled on its conduct. The 
antipathv towards the Flinch of the name- 
less author of these- verses, testifies what 
were the feelinn of men in those days, when 
the triumph of the arms of Louis was re- 
garded as the inevitable precedent of Popery 
and the Pretender, brass money and wooden 
shoes, ''To the sons of the Puritans," says 
Jtfr. Parkman, ''their enemy was doubly* 
odious. They hated him as a Frenchman, 
and they hated him as a Papist." To the 
sons of the Puritans was due the merit of 
wresting Louisburg from the enemy, aa/i, in 
fact, of finally bringing about the total sub- 
jection of OSaoada to the yoke of Great 
Britain.] 

A BALLAD OONCfiRNlNO fHfi' VlOISf BSTWSl^ 
THE SNQLISH AMD fB^NCH, AT LAKB GB(»»B. 

04l bl«iB tiM Qod ta«t|lfMi Mwc«M iiBt» oar] 



wao gTMitid as ft Tlel*rv biyvnd o«r «i9io4iii9B.. 
Oar Miemief raeowitwrM im wita mutk «Hto«nted 



And fired so tuf on «■ at Bnt, tiMt tMr m httaia 

A hJM •ehtm« our tMf hsd Uld, sad cuuOvtljrdeifMd, 
or whioh, U^whtA kMWa U Umt, w* hsd jwt bftu 
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And whtti w* on tlare* mttW littt g<m*i we'fcWJ o«J li«t 
'9b^*d a&tkv of twr toUHiig oitl> Mid plteM ihtfBiMhWiii 



f* tafttiililMr WM!« l«ld M doM^knd 1^ tki^ptAhjo 

•n^ Mglar «no#f te <n4«r iloodi •^ ylMwd te thtir 

tlMr tittfwirire to li* m Mwdi, ta ill by thm 

HVmi.ii^ibw^;U tlHilr fMf iiiity,»a ta«»,kliydor 

woi»d«^, 
BuiPif¥idwict ofi^r IIU« laevtEM, »nd frwti»te» th«lr 

dMiffii» 
Kw foon their signftl it vas giyen, thsnks to tlie Powfr 

Divine. 
' Brave WUliamB Btood ki front whilefaiis lovd roor'd, and 

/balls were flying, 
And there he for hia country died, and pnrch^d IKme by 
.' dying, 
iudicloua Whiting, t6ok his plaee, Itnd led ni ba^k 

retreating; 
In fpite of onr morei mdneitma foes, all ttielf dcaigna 
' defoatftig; ' ' 

- An^hnndrMr mett w« lost before tra to^odt <«nip«rrlTad, 
An«tiiefe oirtfMeiidfl Chi^fo^'A aorbdM^tkattlMyonr 

bearta -revised. - ' > < ■ 
Oiit aoaaiea the^ inl«bed;a».«loaa$ and Jbttowrtd n»Mi 






TS iw:to the aorb a* flight iaft^%, tfu^eqgvgeOMnt firft 



?T waa li^y clock, ^ «h« aftefaoon, before the light wma 
done. 

j^Umt that tlma, owr vearied foea. marcVd hearfl/ re- 
treating; 

And e'er they had gt^ fkr from n?, recdyed anoihcr 



uTetho^^ tbef irwea 4)«r ovn iwd, • bcli«b« i« tke 
.mpaiyd to dq h^, cqnn^ry j^ght, >» being, chief co«i- 



) . 



,'paiiithe battte rMk'^lM* Uf^ when buHete thfly,w«re 

flying^ 
Too warmly bent on victory, to have a ttonght of dying; 
Biate Lyman now, web skiird in Jaw, a new canse had 

undertaken* 
l^ot such as those he need to plead and seldom be 

mistaken; 
•ItfOit henyjlke be did appear a^ii fonght vrlth UA nn. 
feigned, 
And never did he give it o'er, tttitil'tb^caaa* he gatted. 
' ^af OoloaelB all; irHh eword and spear, appeat^A In Jimmp 

andspleb^oks 
fftey^id d^BMiee to the Vtmtih, and Jewny the pre- 
tender. 
Onr engineer despis'd all fear, his courage I mnst mention. 
; Wbkh naver ean^tspoted be, whajb ^'«c was hia intei^on. 
Xba oannoi^ with.pontinual ^noisey^r^ar'd like to claps of 

thunder; 
♦ 9hi^ kffl*d »Vi» tone, not n»ny ttcai, nMch need noiboa 
wcmder: 
But stm the thNatftliv foinidf thoy ^leke, made aU the 

IndiMiafloatter; 
(Stunn'd with the noise, and fire and snnke) Oanadlans 

theyflodtffeer. 
And now my friends I will relate, white easamftkmd did 

Mltle, ■ ' ' * 
How on* bnKf« loldleri dM beha^ amldlt thOfluning 

battle, 
ffik* Bom, tlM(y«lrtaln!»^to foa», In Hgbttafft^ Our 



Our Hampshire friends ftrom Sdwaxd ?ort, came ottfc to 

our assistance. 
They risk'd their lives to help Ubeir friends, nor fmr'd 

their Ibes* reststanee. ' ^ 

The French were like the wearied sheep, jnst fitted for 

■ devooflng, 
Thfy scatter'd them on ofwy pa»i, thia w 

acourlng. 
Th^ shattered forcei no*r topenW, In Miaiu by 

and fountnfna; 
Like aheep who from the *e^ol4<lmy» nad wnnder o'er 

the mounCatetf. 
One thousand and oi|^ InmiMd men, oTwMeh tlrair 

force coBsMedf 
Are sunk to nought, thcfeneo tliqrfboag^ fhey oonld 

.seiberesMed. 
Thoy thought they ahonid aw? oomiitry drt»^ b«t Ibvnd 

themselves mirtikken. 
Some few by flight eeeaiM the ight, but nmatWireUira 

or taken. 
Their chief We hvf a priaooer made, and U^or>Qmtm 

kiUed; 
The aid-decamp fealgn'd hiDMli^ wHli grior iboir he«ta 

were filled. 
Then let our hearts eneolnng'd bo, wd k* «inot avr- 

render. 
Our rights, r e li gion, Hberty, nnto« folso ftetender. 
And shice the victory wo to won, and brought tbo 

/ Monsieu^nnieri - r , . • ' 

We gladly would be inarohln«hbock» *» e*r«y htm^ the 

plunder. 



SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. 

A SERIES or LETT£BS TO THB BBITOfi. 

KVHBER II. I 

Mr. Bditt)re— I iii«itiened, in «y "firrt ! 
^mtouiiiciMioft, thatthe " Spirits*' dedarcd, 
tfardfigh »y>p8pil'» ttrnhvUed pen, that tfaej 
had' sent Iwin to me for pirposes benefioiifl 
to botb him and myself. Same oi these 
benefits to him I have intimaleiialready. 
So strong proved to be 'the Hiagneti€> or 
*V)dlc" «ym^a% between in, that he seenfed 
to grasp, as it were intmH^, many items, 
whl<& It had cost melettg yoaw of stody and 
sohblaslie dis«i|^ine ^ acquire; Thus it 
was, that tite Spirits explained^ wlial at first 
hadappearod ta me so marvUloqs and on- 
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prei3edeiii»dv his beedmibj^ *t once a (So^teot 
and qnito «M»ata^ writer In boili pi¥»9e 
And Terse. li ttlas /ouiloiis to witxiess the 
operations tif this isyitipathy. Again lutd 
s^fi^, while going over with hint one of his 
pieces and belne about to siig^est, eome 
amewtoeht, soeh as the substituticNa of 
another word in the place of one employed 
hj bim, that very word would be caught and 
uttered aloud by him befond I had opened 
my Hps ! This loccUrred so very often, that 
we hoik came to regard it, as quite a mark- 
wortibr pbenoiai^on, eren among {^lieiiome- 
na, wh^h were all of a singular Kind» to say 
the least of them. 

Birt, moreorer^ tiie ^'Spirits" proclaimed 
oertttn purpoises, widch^ in part through my 
pu^nFs nelp, they were to acoomsliBh in 
myself besides makittg prediitums or sundry 
important* ben^eial changes in both my 
physical condition and my woridly ciroum- 
Btanees. This appeared fair undenif^ly, 
for they gratuitouslY fhmi«hed a test of 
their own verUp and credidility, which left 
open no ayenne for evasion. 

The^ubstanoe of these predictions was, 
first, that, ere hmg, a great mid palpable imr 
prorement should ti^-place in my corporeal 
state, as well as in my condition in certain 
other respects spedfied ; aikd secondly, that, 
at some coming period not absoltitenr fixed 
by them, I sh^d be developed fuliy as a 
"medium'' for some three or four various 
modes of *' spiritual commimicatiion." Thi6 
last phenomemm, it was moreover sts^d, 
wo«ld be merelr the campletum of a process 
nknady begun^ for that I had for years been, 
without heing conscious of it, a channel for 
imparting intpreesions from the denizens of 
the Spirit-world. I will here cite a few wr- 
ifoHm speoinsens of the sentences relating to 
the above points, whidi were noted down by 
«iy pupil in the* curious manner I have pre- 
Tiou»ly described* Thus, 

" 2t^ — ," (meaning my self,) " is a me- 
dium. You (my pupil) will enable us to 
deo^pe him fully.'* 

^.lou have the mjost elevated influ^oices 
around you. Awake, man, put oa thy 
strength." 

"Belter days are dawning upon yon." 

''They," (certain adverse circumstances, | 
''shall neitMr hurt nor destroy vou. All 
wiH come right. You will be able to con- 
quer. We k^ you into green pastures and 
betide still waters." 

''We have much for both of you to do. 
Tou are yoked ^ff^her in the car of Spiritual- 



-, you dudl kiHisph over all diiS- 
culties." . 

"Be assured, thai mm are everguardiug 
ihee. Let not ^V feet stray into ^rbiddan 
paths, and we wiH carry tiiee, as^upon a pilr 



low af down. Best as8\md we ajre with thee 
night and dar" 

" You will be undothed of the ruibbish 
that avprroMnds you, and your spirit shall 
softr above earth and paint the beauties of 
etamity* The lightnings shall leap around 
you, and the thunders shall roll ^beneath you, 
and the heavens shall be to you as a gar- 
ment" . 

" We will take ^are of you. Your di^* 
dawn is brightening. The golden drops of 
the morning dew are gathered by the pur^ 
and bright" 

** O believe, that we 'are with thee, ever 
watching over thee, ever bearing thee 
up. IM not ^le doubts ef your pupil 
affisot you. Ail k .working, rightly with 



" We guide you over the deep ^ea of mor- 
tality. Be firm, be passive. We will ever 
contmue to guide you.". , 

*' You are a choGKcn vessel." 

" When your system becomes tnUardy 9uh- 
j66t to our control, then you will be, able to 
p«)rfbrm prodigies." 

These are sdected frOnk a lai^ numb^ of 
kindred declanltionflw I have wen thette^ ias 
pnttinff the matter of the predtclions in a 
general form. There are others, not exae% 
suit^ for pdblicalioB, which go so minutely 
into particulars, as to furnish, as I said 
above, a itest, in no way td be evaded* of the 
eredibilii^ of the commumoators. 

Now, if I am not grsatly deci»ived, there is 
something in the cast of these utterances, 
Whidi, to say th^ least, is not inappmpriaie 
to the supposed utterers. Certamly they 
strike me, ae being at the farthest remove 
possible from ibe mental habits of my pufnl, 
both in their substance and expres^on, 

A yeiar has now elapsed since the eom- 
mceneement of these predictive sayings, and 
the readet may perhaps be curious to know 
whether all or any of them have yet been 
irerified* 

. The "mediomship^ has not hem Jvllfi, 
nor ma 1 able to say how much« if any, fro- 
gross therein has been made. lean say, 
however, thKt tiae prophecieg rwpectmgtwo 
other poinU ka»e hem MfiUed'--f%^^ 
UieraMy^ ^aecifieapy AVkd-fiiUy J There is no 
mistake about this. The matter is such, as 
to afford no poaMilify of ervoxi Whatever 
may be thought of the rest, it is an absohtie, 
fact, that two circumstances foretold, one 
year ago, in the manner stated, and seaming 
then as unlikely to occur as almost any- 
' tlun^ Ihat could have been fencied^ have* 
within a year oMne UteraUy and fiilly to 
passl 

I leave these statements to the reaidsr's 
.consideration, and reserving some further 
strange phenomena fot an mer l^ter, I sub- 
join here a transcript of Qike of mj piqMlfs 
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iraf9cie visions, whieh ocotinred some motilhs 
ago, and was taken down five days liflerward 
by mjself, I^ve tlie snbstaiice of his atter- 
ances, though I do not pretend io gite 
Always, or even generally, his precise w'ords. 
I delect this yisiOn, though not his first, be- 
eanse the portion of it introducing the ship 
purports to be Kjlguratite description of wiy 
own past and present conditions. A fbw 
days previous, the *• Spirits" had said, 
Z ' , endeavour to prepare your mind for a 
message from the Si^eres.'' This vision U 
the message spoken of. 

YI8I0H. 

' We twtf had sat about twenty mihtites on 
opposite sides of a table, with our hands 
resting thereupon, when suddenly and with* 
out ezhibitiikg any preliminary symptoms, 
my pupil passed into a trancie state with his 
eyes tightly bloeed. After waiting a few 
moments, I put several questions, with the 
purpose of drawing from him the meaning of 
this crisis ; what he saw, felt, &ot, &c.. He 
remained in this abnormal condition (I should 
^link) upiprards of half an hour, speaking 
continuously most of the time. The suS- 
stance of what he said, as nearly as I can 
recall it, was as follows t 

"I see a band of bright and beautifbl3c^ 
ings, five in number, standing at some dis- 
tance above yam, Z , in a slanting direc- 
tion. They are gurbed in flowing white 
robes, trith their heads uncovered save by 
their long, curiing locks. They fbrm a con- 
nexion with yon, (being, in fact, yodr di- 
recting Spirits) and are actually operating 
on you fur your benefit. Yet tlieir ostensi- 
ble employment is a singular one, for they 
are busily moulding into various beautiful, 
forms a substance somewhat resembling pot- 
ter's day. This substance, however, is white 
in color and translucent, and similar in ap- 
pearance to the misty vapour filling a valley 
when thoroughly penetrated and illumined 
by the mornmg sun. They say, these forms, 
which they are meddling, are the ideast or 
the aitehetypea a»d representatives of {Ke ideas, 
(I cannot determine which) wherewith they 
are j^r^Kznn^ to impress pour mind. 

But d) what a areadml condition your 
brain was in some time ago! It is now 
hefded, but I can see distinct vestiges of its 
former maladies ; marks of terrible lesions, 
and of actual adhesions of the briin to the 
skull, particulariy in the region of the me- 
duUa oblongata, 
> Why, if you had remained much Itmger 
in Aal state^ you would have become a Bad 
SpirU and would have been absolutely oast 
out! 

But yoo are now cured of those diseases, 
and you are constantly and rapidly growing 
belitef lokd better. 



And what a noble brain yon hKve,*--so fiiU 
And rotraded in its orgaas« ' and so hamo- 
nised and balanced ! , And how corions and 
admirable is the sight I now witness,— ^tbe 
process of ikougklf — or ^ course ef tdeoi 
from their origin through sl\ the changes 
wrought upon them by the several organtcf 
the brain, till being embodied in langosge 
they go abroad in writtoi oompoiitions or 
vocal speech ! That origin is the great Oen- 
tral Intelligence, or God. I can see miflioni 
of bright streams flowing downward from 
that Fountain into repositories of crested 
minds, and into your mind among the rest 
This light-current of ideas enters tot a 
compartment at the base of your brain be- 
hind, near where the head j(nns the neek 
This compartment has folding doon^, which 
are kept locked to protect its contents from 
the assaults of combatiTeness and destnl^ 
tivenees located near. 

But now they ure opened and I see the 
thou^t-substance flow forth. CautiousneM 
arrests its progress for a momenta Onib/ 
ibr a moment, however, since you have littto 
of that fbar, which would prevent yont ideas, 
be they what they may, from finding full 
development and free expression. The ideas 
next proceed to Ideality, and this feeulty la- 
bors some time in modifying and shaping 
them. They pass then to ConstructiveDess, 
and what a faculty this of yours is 1 it is 
tiie master power of your brain ; immense 
in its compass and tremendous in its execo- 
tive force I I cannot describe the countless 
and curious complications of its marveUoos 
mechanism. It grasps the idesw now pre- 
sented to it, and labors long upon them, bat 
^e nature of these labors ib beyond my 
power of delineation. 

The thought-material is now transferred 
to Causality, whose portion of the work oo- 
cupies considerable time, this facult;^ oj 
yours being of large compass. Comparison 
next receives it, but does not very long de- 
tain it. It is now taken in hand by the {)e^ 
ceptive organs, Individuality, &c., Ac., imi(A 
severally conWibute what is needed of their 
services. 

This preparative moulding process being 
com|4eted, the result passes into and be- 
comes embodied in ian«iajge, and is thus 
fitted for accomplishing me mtdkctuali mot- 
al and general social uses of ideas. And 
yet I perceive; that, bdbre the creation thps 
wrought is sent forth on its humanitary mis- 
sion^ one additionfd item of work is perform- 
ed. This performance is by a faculty named 
Wisdom, which (if I iudge aright) is not a 
single, uncompounded £kcu1^ of the brain 
like the rest, but a composite or spiritual^ 
chemical resuU of the others combined. It 
apparently supervisee, polishes, slightly al- 
ters and re-arranges here and there,— r^ 
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mindiiij^ me of a mnioX mother OTec^ 
lookiiig her daughter, when dressed for a 
festive ooeasion ; here smootniiijg out a 
crease or a rumple ; there touching up a 
curl« &o^ &c.. 

Such is an imperfect description of the pro- 
cess of ^ou^ht passing before my Spirimal 
isight, — as distinctly visible, as real and nat- 
ural^ as any material spectacle I ever wit- 
nessed. But a^ I my poor words can convey 
but the faintest concepUon of the beauty, 
the strangeness and the wonder of what 
passes in mis Spirit-realm I'' 

''The scene changes, and oh what a 
change I Tour past career and experiences 
and your present condition are now daguer- 
reotyped most exactly and vividly on my 
sights under the image of a ship. I see a 
large, noble, admirably equipped and fully 
appointed Bark, after traversing the ocean 
for a time, at last dashed violently upon a 
rocky reef, that juts out from the shore, and 
there fixed too fast to be floated off. There 
it long lies, .the helpless butt of all the an- 
gry, cha^ff elements in turn. I see the 
billowa, fiirious and foaming from their en- 
counter with the! insolent wmdc^ hurl them- 
selves against its sides; overtop its decks; 
and fling mud, sand, eravel and every spe- 
cies of ocean-contained rubbish through aU 
parts of its interior^ I see the sails rent and 
tattered, and the masts snap{>ed and splin- 
tered by the stormy, frantic winds, that roar 
hoarsely and shriek wildly, as if in disap- 
pointment at their inability to blow it com- 
pletely into atoms. I see the i^ains pour del- 
uge-like down, drenching it m every part 
and leaving within it masses of water to 
soak it through and through ; and by their 
stagnation to breed loathsome reptiles and 
evolve deadly miasmas ; while above rolls 
and crashes the awful-voiced thunder and 
ever and anon a%li^htning-bolt is launched 
from the over-archiug blackness to pierce 
and tear the motionless and unresisting 
hulk, Alas, poor Bark 1 how long can you 
sustain, without being annihilated, the ac- 
tive hostility of all the elements, thus com- 
bined against you in their insurrectionary 
seasons ? Even the life-giving, genial Sun, 
in your present faise position, acts upon 

ou to your harm; for those very torrid 

teams of the summer noon, which robe the 
earth in greenness and bloom and call from 
its bosom the rich products, on which ani- 
mal and human life and enjoyment depend, 
do but burn and crack and warp the mate- 
rial composing your unsheltered mass. 

But thank Heaven for what now I 
witness! Two large cameU are brought 
and one being placed beneath each side 
of the ship, it is floated off the reef and 
conducted into a tranquil, lovely, land-locked 
bay and there securely moored. Landward 
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I tee a beautiful redon, dtrowifieiwiih hillfl 
and vallies and level plains, with trees and 
grass and various grains intermingled ia 
pleasing proportions. Oceanward I see the 
watery expanse, bounded by the horis(Mi 
only, rolling its surges mountain-high, under 
the scourge of the tempest-blasts, and dash- 
ing against the shore, all foaming with 
wrath, as if to wreak on Ihqi the destructive 
fury, which was impotent agsiinst their nim- 
ble-winged, unassailable airy foee. But the 
surface of this little bay is as smooth as a 
mirror, being protected by two Ions, parallel' 
tongues of uLnd, runnine diagonally to the 
course of the tides, which at their seaward 
extremity approach each other so closely, as 
to leave but just room for the entrance of a 
Ship. Within, close to the land, I see the 
once vnrecked, hapless Bark, moored and 
kept afloat by camels. Busy hands are at 
work, cleansing the interior thoroughly of 
all its filthy depositions; scraping, re- 
pairing and repainting its exterior ; putting 
up new masts and new sails ; and restoring 
the entire structure to a 9ound, complete 
condition. 

The work is seemingly finished. I behold 
a majestic, noble-looking Ship, fully rigged, 
appointed and furnished, and apparenUy aa 
staunch and sea worthy, as if turned off the 
stocks for the first time. ; 

But I am told the Bark is not /yet quite 
ready to encounter all the Habilitiee of the 
open sea. Having been so long water-soaked, 
it must still remain for a time in its safe, 
quiet haven, until the warming sun and 
exhaling lurs have entirely extracted the 
dampness, with which it is saturated and 
deprived of its buoyancy. The time required 
for this may be shorterhed by multiplying and 
improving the favorable conditions about 
it. Besides the danser of its sinking in a 
rough, stormy sea, if goin^ forth in its pres- 
ent watei^logged state and without its sus- 
taining camels, it would be impossible tp 
stow much provision aboard, on account of 
its soon growing mouldy. And one item 
besides remains to be done. Some of the 
Ship's knees having been weakened by the 
strain upon them, must be taken out and 
replaced by new ones. It is appointed, that 
these knees should be made from the BooU 
of a certain tree close at hand. 

This imd all other matters netful will 
soon he accomplished^ and then, this Ship will 
be as sound and completdy serviceable as ever. 
It iheti may safely traverse the ocean in idl 
ito moods. It then may and wiU visi^ and 
discharge its cargoes not only in every guar- 
ter of mis country but in Europe, It haSs a 
prosperous and grand career before it in 
time to come.'' 

Such is a very inadequate account of this 
vision in my chamber five days dince. 
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A L'lNOONNUE I>U NORI>. 

SfcrsQgen w mst— Ibr it ftw liric^t xoooiento m«i~- 
^Phoufh ftnr, 9iacmgh tkoM momentf ware to ttatnp 
Vliefr goMen teprtim on tasf eonl uaA fix 
Aa l»4g* tti«r», irhMk •?€& dMth Itodf 
Iby not «ibc«; MioQgli, toaid^ftpMrl 
OfprioaleM irorth totireU 1117 ti w uufj 
Qfftltiidi; anoogfa, to gH» awet ibod Ibr O i' t am t, 
DnuM ftel zob lift of ewe; «aMigkto <UI 
Th« eiyaUl bovlat wUl «ud omim th*ivln« 
Of m^ to OTMrfloww— And th«D tlM Ikotur 
Of p«rtiiig fw% n«^«nBor« Again p«reh«nee 
On etrtk to BMtil One ImI muI Ungwing look^ 
lOn*i|yreweU dnraglii tliat fUn had drafaMd ^el^wk— 
The jewelled oxxp to tnatcbed away— ^pone— 
Gknie--loe4 1 Oh there to nanght hut Faith, 
Troet in Qoodaees, Tmth and Lore fiipreme^ 
Can eee Beneficence and hiees the hand 
That gires and that witholdB— gUmpees of HeaT«^ 
Mranenta of hllra, p> nore can man Mjoj 
And lire; yean of joy, happtnees 
CoBvIetek are enJy fi>r eternity. 
Thto meeting wae designed in lore to hrhig 
Our eonle in contact, to nntte in hondf 
Strong ae eternal wUI, two hearts which else 
Here and hereafter might hare pined, nor khown 
flhat t wae thiqr needed, or what wanthig waa 
To erown their cnp and to pearftct their joy- 
On/ eonle peaehance hare lored hefbre this world 
Beceired ne In Ita cold emhraee, and now 
We meet on earth and yearn to greet the Mend 
Of fbrmer lilft, helored, then lost, bow Ib^md. 
A single glance— they recognised, nor sound 
Kor word hetrayed the slleni Interchange 
jOfktodred thoughts that lay too deey ibr speec h 
Onty the hreath came warmer, qnleker, jped 
8y the red tide which hastened to the heart 
Farewell, dear lady I know there li oae soul 
Thafs linked to thine to life and death— he sw» 
If prayers aTafl (as who can douht) n%ht^ 
111^11 rise to Him who condescends to porar 
Bioh Meestogs on HIb children's heads whe trust 
AU to Bis lore, that He may guard, preserrey 
And crowm thee with Hto dearest gifts. 
If not on Earth, as sore as sools snrriTe 
The mockery c^death we meet heyvmd 
This Earth, and Uien Hbe parting nevermore—' 
Farewell, and to yonr charmed hoars remember me. 



INEDITED LETTER OF 
THOMAS WALPOUEL 

[Copy of an atttograph letter from the Hon 
Tho8.%alpole, (a distinguished member of 
Parliament^ ambassador to Monich, &0.,.) to 
Major W^ Trent» of Trenton^ in the coUeo* 
tioB of M'r Frank M. Etting, of Philad<d- 
]^ia» dated the 30th May, 1775,} 

Dear MaJor>-By this time, I tiiink, yo«i 

will have ended yonr Toyage, and after a 

long and |>ainfal absence, hare had a meet- 

' ing with yonr Family and Friends. When- 



ever it may happen, I sincerely wish, that it 
may be attenaed with every satisfaction, 
which you yonrself conld expect from it. 

As to Politics I do not propose saying 
much about them. It is an ungracious sul^ 
ject at.best, and yon receive intelligence of 
that sort from others, who can give von bet- 
ter information than myself. I have observed, 
however, that Qovemment and its Friends, 
till lately, have continued to talk their old 
Language, but, I think, with less confidence 
than before, and tho' they still have affSected 
to make no doubt of prevailing in the end, 
they allow, that it may not be done so soon, 
as they once expected. Since the acoocmt of 
what passed on the 19th of last month, they 
probably begin to think, that it will not l>e 
done at ail. From the accounts hitlierto 
published, the Americans seem to have be- 
haved with Prudence and Spirit, in receiving 
the first Blow and resenling it afterwards in 
a manner which became them. We are very 
impatient to know what may have passed 
since the 28th, or 29th of April : Now that 
Hostilities are begun, it is to be supposed 
that they will be oontinued, till matters are 
brought to some decision ; and we shall re- 
ceive I doubt not, a sad account of Gen.1 
Gage, and his army. Boston too, I fear, 
must fall a sacrifice to the Fury of England — 
I would say Folly, if that were not too mild 
a term for my purpose. We shall, however, 
I think, be beat into our senses, before it is 
long (the only sort of instruction which at 
present we seem capable of receiving) and 
every thing, in a ^od. degree, may yet be 
set right again. What should be most ab- 
horred by both countries is separation. 
There are those amon^ us, who may yet, if 
they are suffered to do it, prevent tmtt com- 
mon calamity. 

I hope that you vrill find every thing in 
Yandaiia,* in as good a way as you could 
expect, if not you will be abfe to take such 
measures as may secure the property, which 
we have eot thwre, and especially, that you 
vrill be able to protect it from farther viola- 
tions. We must flatter ourselves, that the 
little which is wanting hM?e, will soon be 
done, when we shall see those better times, 
on which this country now depends for its 
presMvation. 

I desire yon to believe me to be, ftc, &c.. 



* The name giren to a tract of land on the Ohio, oooe 
monly known as ** Wsipole's Qrant.'* It appears there 
orlrihally existed two companies, one in Virginia and one 
in Pennsylrania, and that these tnaUy united nader the 
name and tUle of the '* Grand Ohio Company." Each 
State had an agMit in London, the ibrmer CcA. George 
Mercer c the latter BliQorWimam Trent Thegrant, awing 
to the hreakintg ont of the Berohitionaxy stmcgl^ was 
nerer confirmed hy the King. Mr. ^> has in huposse*- 
sion many papers reUtire to this company, among others 
the otigfaui power of attoineT to William Trent, hearing 
date, April, 17th, 1776, signed br Thomas Walpole, Samuel 
Wharton, B. Tranklin, and i. Sargent. 
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POPULAR SONOB OF SPAIN, 



m. 

aOKa OF THX MANCHSOA (bANCS.) 

I wu married TMteiday ; 
To-d»7 1 am ft widow I 
S^nee yesterday I hare had 
Two good moment! ; 
May hearen l>e pleased 
To grant me every day 
Two raeh moiMBti. 



To shig the manehega 
Requirea a taltcfiillary 
And wfaoeTer has it not 
Maygotothedeyfll 
Long lire La Hancha and her 
Tun of salt ind graeel 

I would wish to die 

And bear my funeral kneO, 

Td eee who would «ay to KM 

Godlbrgireyoat 

Long live thahlaek iijea 

And «he flue waiit 

Of my little gid. 

Ifyou hear the hallf 

Ofmyobecgniee, 

Bo not let them hury me^ 

Without having feen m#^ 

Forltisabet 

That, with a look, 

Ton wHl bring mtioUSb again. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Sunshine on Daily Paihs. From HbuaekoUd 
Words. With eight original iUustrafions, 
BL C. Peck & Theodore Bliss : Philadel- 
l^ia: 1854. Pp.452. Price, $1. 
To all those accustomed to look over the 
hebdomadal issue, entitied "Household 
Words," (and their name is "legion,") it 
were superfluous saying, tiiat the present 
Tolnme is an admirable one. We hare never 
known a serial publication consisting pf 
articles so uniformly and decidedly exoelxent, 
as this of Dickens. His adminisiraHve talent 
would seem fairly to match his literarr 
genius, for, as he cannot, probal^, himself 
produce more than one or two artidks in each 
number, he is obliged to depend on othetjs 
to fill up his pages, and the administrative 
talent we allude to is shown in his drawing 
around him helpers, who keep the paper 
very well up to the tone set in his own 
pieces. It is certainly an unprecedented 
thing, his never, from anjr cause, admit^ng 
"what is dull, uninteresting, or ungeniaL 
Could praise of a weekly editor go higher? 



The preseirt volume k well named. It 
shows us, that the realms of Nature and Art 
close about us are over-brimming with mar- 
vellous, ourious and interesting processes 
and facts. An excellent household volume 
for all, it is specially valuable for Uie young, 
sinee, besides fnmiuiine of itself much use- 
ful knowledge, it is likelv to stimulate them 
to seek it themselves in me paths of common, 
every day life. We trust, that additional 
volumes may be made from ikt sam^ class of 
selections. 

A defence of the " Eclipse of Faith/' hp its 
author, being a refoifti&w Professor ffew- 
man's reply, dec, dhe., Crosby, Nichols & 
Co.: Boston : 1854. For sale in Philadel- 
phia, by H. C. Baird. 
Who professor Newman is, we cotifess to 
bein^ totally ignorant. As little do we know 
who IS his opponent, whose name, moreover, 
is not mentioned here. Nor, to sp^ak plainly, 
do we speciallv care to know any more than 
we do aoout the matter. In the discharge 
of our duty we have flpue through as much 
as we could achieve of these 208 duodecimo 
pages, and our own impression is, that the^ 
reiuler's time oould be more profitably spent 
in almost any other conceivaole way. The 
religious polemics^ that could interest a 
bygone age, seem out of date and effete at 
the present day. We question whether they 
ever did any good. We are pretty sure they 
seldom convinced either party. 

Nevertheless, we can say, the present vol- 
ume is well enough written, and though of 
course abounding in reciprocal complaints of 
unfairness, in taunts and recriminations, it 
certainly is not half so bad in these respects 
as many things we had formerly read. 

The Edinburgh Beoieso, April, 1854: Leo- 
nard Scott k Co.: New York. For sale in 
Philadelphia, by Gets & Buck. 
Three or four articles of the present num- 
ber are quite interesting and instructive both 
for the local and the genend reader. 

Thus, N'o 1, "Mormonism," is a well 
digested and eidiaustive account of the rise, 
progress and present state of ^is strange 

Senomenon, together with a fair analysis of 
nature, and some judicious speculations 
on its probable destiny. 

N'o 2, "John Locke," is a full and able 
account of this celebrated philoso^er and 
Excellent man, with a very good critique on 
his philosophic system. 

N'o 3, " French Protestant Aefhcees," is 
a well executed r6sum^ of one of the most 
attractive of recent histories. 

N'o 4, " Moore's Memoirs,*' is no great 
affidr, though the citations fttm the volumes 
iftotieed are of eourse very readable. 
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N'o 5» " NikOonia Qallery Bepor V » very 
dall in our view. 

The three remfdning pieces, "Beoent 
Italian Refugees/' '* The Judges en Codifica- 
tion,'' and '* Consumption of food in the 
United Kingdom/' contain^ espeoially the 
latter two, numerous statistics, which may 
doubtless interest a certain small class of 
British readers, but have litde general attrac- 
tiveness, save to those anomalous individuals, 
occasionally found, who love and revel in 
facts and figures on their own account. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 



NATIOITAL ACADEMT OF DBSIGN. 

The National A^caAemj of Design, an ex- 
hibition at New York, contributed to by 
artists of I^iladelphia as well as other cities, 
and remarkable tor more than wonted va- 
riety, taste, and brilliancy, seems to merit 
some notice frcmi our hands. That great 
progress is being made in each department 
of painting; that our artists bv dint of 
genius, study and a sincere following of 
nature, are l)ecoming at once more trutnful 
and more skilled, less shackled by the dog- 
mas of the various schools, and more inde- 
pendent as relates to choice of subject, be- 
comes more and more evident on each 
suc<9eeding occasion of display, constituting 
at once a ground of high expectation and of 
confident afiirmation. The New York col- 
lection we found national in every sense but 
one, which w6 «hall presently note. Free- 
dom from all error is an unasked condition 
of great and distinguished excellence. In a 
general survey of this collection, we were 
struck by "^a style abundantly too ornate. 
There are not a few who labor to supply, by 
an elaborate aocumula1»on of minutisB 
and gorgeous coloring, that freshness 
and richness of landscape which is to be 
seen nowhere but in nature, and in the pro- 
ductions of those artists by whom nature 
has been most dosely copied. On the other 
hand, the superior enedt of unso]>histicated 
simplicity of treatment, is here, in several 
instances, triumnhantly shown. We must 
refer also to a distinct class, the works of 
those who are only imitators. These repres^it 
nature, so far as they are accuratdy and 
strongly drawn, but want that glow of 
imagination which would rabe them to a 
level with their prototypes. Nature, how- 
ever faithfully .copied, is sciurcely all that 
we expect from tne painter, for the mere 
copies will always want numberless graces, 
which it is the business of the painter to 
supply from imagination. There are those 
who see the beauties of nature, but do not 
feel their invincible and undefinable associa- 



tions. Let its looka moment to the artuitB 
of the pen. When Shakspeare paints na- 
ture, every hill and every glen swarms with 
spirits ; if he looks into a cowslip-bell he 
discovers the ** delicate Ariel" nestling 
there; the hills on which his eyes are 
feasting are '* heaven-kissing hills." So, too, 
in Milton we hear voices " sole or responsive 
each to other's note," and the moon ap- 
pears as 

«Oiie whobadbMiil«AMtnu, 
Through the hMTen'i widto, pfttUoM wt j.^ 

Copyist-painters or writers may please, 
but- cannot astonish. The pictures of both 
may be accurate and beautifiil, but most 
want the inspiring presence which alone can 
bring us in view of nature's mysteries. Dis- 
simimr again from these are those who when 
they would be tender are turgid, and when 

fentle, insipid. We 'observed a few good 
omestic paintings in this exhibition, sppk- 
ling with the vivid and unfiiding coloring^ of 
nature. Historic scenes were sadly wanting. 
That vast field, success in which affords the 
very highest honors, has apparently no la- 
borers within the walls of this Academy. 
Then we have numerous portraits, several of 
marked excellence, and seemingly leading 
not only to a knowledge of outer personal 
chanicteristics, but, if expression betokens 
anyiliing, to the inmost recesses of the heart. 
On the whole, we must express -high gratifi- 
cation at the appearance of the collection. 
If tiberewere neither the Flemish nor Italian 
schools, there is no wanting in poetic feel- 
ing, and, withal, much that must tend to 
excite and refine the growing taste for art. 

Hindoo Gikl ; theme from Lalla Bookh, 
by Mrs. J. EIellxr. Soft solemnity in the 
toeatment, united to pensiveness of expres- 
sion flind almost superhuman grace in the 
figure. The floating light committed to the 
Ganges, the fate of which is to tell her awn, 
has just passed beyond the weedy vegetation 
of the banks, and pauses in the eddying cur- 
rent ere it commences its swifb progress 
downward, soon to be whelmed in waters, or 
disappear, still burning, like a fading star. 
The look of fond expectancy, of mute atten- 
tion to the ever varying lustre of that ray, 
tells itself the story. The radiance thrown 
on the maiden's countenance, discloses a 
heart at peace with itself, though full of 
care for another's weal. The figure of the 
Hindoo eirl is exquisitely draped, the drap- 
ery itseu being something more tiian a 'sub- 
ordinate charm. The graceful convolution 
of the leaves supporting the light, the frag- 
ile beauty of the tinv nark, with the spark- 
ling lustre diffused through the gloom, now 
playing on forest leaves, and now on the 
green sward and over the surface of the wa- 
&r, idd the fascination, A splendid, ar^ 
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rangement of IjjzM and shade, prodactiTe of 
a remarkable effect, allows the accessories, 
in place of disturbing, to concentrate atten- 
tion on the lovi^Y embodiment of all the 
passion that can heighten female beanty, of 
all that CTer Taryinggrace and inborn gen- 
tleness and secret diffidence, that make the 
iire of love but blaze the brighter. All na- 
ture is in harmony with the scene. It is a 
tableau of the heart — an episode of emotion 
-~a scene which one might gaze on and love 
forever— one brought from a never perish- 
ing source, wrought from a fancy neither 
capricious nor impetuous, but firom those 
sensations which, bom of whatever spring, 
thrill the most secret chords of genuine feel- 
ing. Mrs. Ejbllsr ha^ two other works in 
the collection, an Italian girl, and a portrait. 
Of these, i% is unnecessary to speak. We 
saw enoueh in the Hindoo Girl to be satis- 
fied that we genius and art that conspired 
to iHToduce it, may be summoned at will. 
The excellence of chiaroscuro, which may be 
defined as the art of properly distribating 
light and shade in the mass of composition, 
has always appeared to us to depend on 
unity and truth ; of which we have nere one 
of the best possible illustrations. It was in 
ehi»r&8Curo that even Leonardo da Vinci 
failed, and in which Tintoretto and Gorregio 
especially excelled. In the modern school, 
Reynolds is a superior instance of success. 

•ViBW ON THE Hudson; by Regis Gignoux. 
Who would look for poetry or romance, or 
any other artistic element, beyond peradVen- 
ture the architectural, at the comer of 
Broadway and Wall ? Yet the commercial- 
ly present Baron Rothschild — ^that king of 
kings — ^in whose debt are all the sovereigns 
of £uro))e ; Rothschild, the expectant pur- 
chaser of Palestine, has, through one of his 
myriad agents, found out in that brick, mor- 
tar and business comer the very man we 
were in search of, one who can give us the 
true scenic effects of an American Autumn 
in earth, in air, in heaven, and in water. 
Here is something not to be imitated, and 
therefore, when it gets to Europe, something 
of a gem. The tints of foliage are finely 
rendered, and the trees^ grouped en masse, 
rear boldly and effectively their weighty 
forms against the pure and lofty sky. We 
confess we are not altogether, pleased with 
this sky. Whilst a too subdued light often 
gives an effect weak and insipid, too gfcat 
clearness, where there is minute hancUing, 
is apt to impart sev^ity to the outline. & 
the naindng — 

Tne Indian Pasadisb ; or the Dream of 
the Happy Hunting Grounds, by P. A. 
Richards, we see how, in the diffusion of a 
soft and changeful lustre, a beautiful effect * 
is elicited by this very contrast between the 
really sharp mountain forms and this sof^ 



subduing light tb|it enlarges while it en- 
wraps them. 

iAlastor; or the Spirit t>? Soutudb, by 
the same artist as the preceding, reminds us 
of the rich beauty of the works of the la- 
mented Cole, llrare is here a^in the same 
rich li^ht, but rarified ; hOls nsing into ine- 
qualities, and diversified by an exuberance 
of abundant vegetation. In many respects 
worthy, as a composition, of the warm and 
soul-inspired fiwioy of Shelley — ** a poet hid- 
den in the lieht of thought'^— -it fftiis to em- 
body or to aid the conception we have al- 
ways entertained of the wanderings of him, 
who— 

"Obadfent to the light 
That fhone within hii moI," 

passed in and amidst all earth's sensuous 
glories. Let the wanderer be dashed out, 
and the scene remain for what it is — a fine 
and brilliant landscape, the equal to which 
one may search for far and long. 

GK>rge on the Rockt Mountains : Storm 
Clearing, l^ D.O. Brewerton. This Brew- 
erton never dreamed this scene in his studio, 
or worked it out from some light flimsy 
sketch. Like a member of one of the noma- 
dic tribes, we vnll vow, he has camped many, 
a day and night on mountain top and bx 
forest dell. %y the powers of divination, 
we know that he has sat for hours watching 
the shadows ar they chased each other over 
rocks and woods, and fields of grass. What 
we especially admire in this composition are 
thesQ same shadows, that give to the whole 
scene at once freshness and truth. We have 
not only bulk as an essential element in the 
truly grand, and a fine grouping of masses 
of rook and earth, with trees wat have wrest- 
led for centuries vrith the vrinds of heaven, 
but those lishter and gentler graces, which, 
with playful influence lure one in, a fancied 
sharer in the actual scene. 

The Coast of Genoa ; by J. F. Cropsey. 
There is not a single painting in the exhi- 
bition worked out in the style of this. Sharp 
outlines even to the very waves ; but by an 
admirable arrangement of color, no unpleas- 
ing severity. The hills on the back-ffround 
give a fine relief to Ihe narrow and lofty 
towers,, each stone of which, with trae Hol- 
landic patience, seems to have been painted. 
We are not aware whether this fresh and 
buoyant scene has been taken by the artist 
firom the place itself or not. In neither case 
can he be chareed with being a mere copyist. 
The works of the copyist possess no original- 
ity, and are performed mechanically. The 
present production, together vrith being 
splendid and ornamental by its dashes (S 
color and the freedom of its treatment, de- 
lights and deceives the eje, A more con- 
genial union of the qualities necessary in 
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BIZAHRB. 

I , 



sketcbiBg eoast soenery of tiiia oharaeter, if6 
never saw displayed. 

PlLGKIM TO KOMB— m SIOHT Of St.PiTMI'8; 
by LUTHIR TiRRr* ' 

" And go to B4>nM» «liUh !• tjlo Mpnkfare^ 
iMt of mm, btti of our loTe.** 

So breathed the poet, and the poet-artist 
has simply filled up the measure of ^ose 
associations to nrhioh the name of Rome is 
indissolably tied. Between St. Peter's and 
the spectator streteh' the rast Pontane 
marshes ; near at hand, the cowled pilgrim, 
with staff and " sandal shoon and 8<^lop 
shell." The beautiful, saint-like countenance 
is sufficiently earthly to create a human 
interest, sufficiently heavenly to warm the 
heart to the holiest and loftiest aspirations. 
The pilgrim meets our sympathy, and holds 
out almost a bond of friendshin. His mis- 
sion appears full worthy of a life's effort; 
hope and expectancy are in this moment of 
the heart's gladness almost fiilfllled. We 
enjoy the beauty of the gloom on the distant 
horizon, and think of the new pleasures that 
riiall await arrival. The work may safely 
be regarded as a triumph. It has another 
merit and a stmnge one— a merit belonging 
to two others of this ardsfs produc^ns — 
that, seen near or hat, it appears to equal ad- 
vantage, so delicate is the work, yet so mas- 
sive is the effect. The proportions too are 
so "perfeot, that most would be misled as to 
the size of the eanvass. 

The Artist's Drbam ; by L. Tirrt. An 
artist with pallet and brushes in hand, has 
&llen asleep on his chair before a freshly 
prepared canvass. Three female fbrins, typ- 
ical, it may be, of the three Graces, are clus^ 
tered on one side, whilst the head of the 
sleeper droops on the other. As the whole 
effect is in the expression and position of the 
group, and in a certain nameless grace clus- 
tering around them and pervading the very 
air, we content ourselves witiii pointing it 
out to s^rchers for the beautifuL 



OON-CUR, CON-DOO. 

When Dr. Adam' Littleton was compiling 
his Latin Didionary, and announced the 
word "concurro" to his amanuensis; the 
scribe, imagining that the various senses of 
the word would, as usual, begin with the 
most literal translation, said '* concur, I sup- 
pose, sir?" to which the Doctor replied 
peevishly, ** concur! candogi*' The Secre- 
tary, whose business it was to write what 
his master dictated, aocordin^ly did his duty; 
and the word eondog was inserted, and is 
actually printed as one interpretation of 
^conourro" in the first edition, 1678, though 
it had been expunged and does not appear 
in subsequent editionv. 



KIW xirsKi. 
We are pleased to notice a few choice com- 
positions for the voice and piano forte, just 
issued trota the press of William Hall & Son, 
New York:—" Kitty Dear Quick Bt^, 
being N'o 4 of a senes of twelve melomes, 
by William Dressier, entitled " Summer 
Evenings"— Price, 12 cents. "The Cupid 
Polka,'° being N'o 1 of i^ choice selection of 
Polkas, Marches, Waltzes, &c., arranged in 
brilliant style for the'Piano Forte, by (Siarles 
Qrobe, entitled " Maitre de Plaisir" — ^Pricc, 
25 cents. " The Mother's Smile," ballad by 
William Vincent Wallace— Price, 38 cents. 
Serenade, " Soft Evening Air," by J. A. 
Fowler— Price, 25 cents. The high i^pata- 
tion of these composers is a sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of their music. 
The pieces before us are brilliant and effec- 
tive for the parlor, pleasing and in^rucfive 
for practice, and such as will improve the 
taste, and give satisfaction tb both player 
and listener. William Hall & Son, 239, 
Broadway, New York, will send by mwl, 
post-paid any of the abote pieces, on receipt 
of the marked prices. 

TBM PBONtTNCIATIOir O? lt>R<|Oir WORDS. 

Bolivar, the liberator of Colombia, was 
not called BoUmt Var, as we pronounce it, but 
Bo-lee-var, with the accent upon the second 
syllable. 

Genoa should not be called Ge-no-ah, bot 
Gen-p-a, with the accent upon the first sylla- 
ble. The spelling in the old translation of 
Boccacio — ^namely, Jeneway gives the pro- 
per pronunciation. The family name, Jane- 
way comes f^om this ; meaning a native of 
Genoa. 

It was stated some time ago in Bizabbi, 
and never contradicted, that the children in 
our public schools were taught to pronounce 
foreign words, as if they were English words, 
and that this was done to cover the ignorance 
of the teachers, who were incapable of teach- 
ing them better. The new public school 
authorities should correct this. What would 
a Frenchman think, if he were asked if he 
came from Bordy Awks ? • 

IMPORTANCS OF OORRBCT tl^LLINO. 

Monsieur Yarillas, a French author Well 
known among divines, had a nephew whom 
he proposed to make his heir ; but who, in a 
letter to his uncle, wm unfortunate to close 
it with — "votre tes Aobeissant," instead of 
"obeissant.'^ This little error so exasperated 
Mons. Yarillas that he never fbrgave it— set 
his nephew down for an ^regions blo<ikh6ad, 
unworthy to be the successor to the fortanes 
of a man of kaming, and left his estate to 
pious uses. 
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IWrPTUK ]>iJieiNO QIELS. ^ 

An AmeridUi traveller in Egypt bas writ- 
ten » long ajMl interesting letter to the Nor 
tUmal JkMligen^ert from wiuoh tbe following 
is e^itracted : 

M Onooi are to be ee^ tbe celebrated 
dancing girls, wbom aome moidem writers 
detoribe in t^rme whkh would lead you to 
sappoee they are the most beautifiil of their 
sex, with bright eyes, lovely mouths, fbll and 
ruby colored lips, features rfngularly symme- 
trical and defioate, pretty hands and feet, 
to^ and they cap the climax when they tell 
▼ou about their fiiU and maonficent foms 
bebg clad in airy and bewitching costumes, 
and glowing with heali^ and pleasure* See 
ihemf and truth will obli^ you to say that all 
tiioee charms and attractions exist only in^jthe 
imM^natioas of those who have thus de- 
Boribecl them, and who haye availed them- 
selves largely of the poet's license in this as 
in manv other of their gorgeous pictures of 
oriental Uf^ and scenery. 

The Okawaree are a race devoted to plea- 
vax%* In their dances they display ^eat 
agility and great niuscular powers ; but uiese 
performances are nothing more than a con- 
stant >repetidon of ^e most lascivious move- 
ments, carried far beyond the bounds of de- 
corum, and bearing no compiffison with the 
voluptuous but graceful performances of 
Spanish artistes. They are of various riiades 
ot color, from yellow to jet black, and, though 
many of them are fine^ formed, they possess 
few personal attractions. Some of them 
practice tattooing, and transform their ruby 
colored lips into pale blue o^es. Their dress 
is tawdry, and not always neat or clean : 
their ornaments consist of innumerable 
strings of gold coins, covering head, neck, 
and bosom— ^ mark of wealth quite inconsis- 
tent with the miserable mud hovels in which 
they live. 

*♦ SALAD rOR TBI SOCIAL." 

Messrs. Putnam k Co., NewYork^ will 
shortlj publish a new work under this title, 
by Mr. F. Saunders, who made so marked a 
dthut in the world of letters last year, in tbe 
publication, entitled "Salad for the Solitary," 
numerous entertaining extracts from which 
we presented at the time to our readers. 

^ ILLUSTSATIOK OF THE OBIGIN OF WORDS. 

Bindun Hill, in England, was originally 
called Pen by the Britons, in whose language 
Pen meant a hill. Tbe Saxons, thinking 
that Pen was a proper name, called it Pen- 
dun^ or Pen Hil), and the English taking the 
ocoapound Pendun for a proper name, called 
it Pendun-hiU, (whence, Bindun Hill,) or 
HiU-hiU-hUl. 



IXPORTAHCX Of TBI BXARD. 

Whwi Louis VII of France, in obedience 
to the injunctions of the Bishops, cropped 
his hair and shaved his benrd, his Queen, 
Eleanor, found kim a somewhat ridiculous 
looking personage, and soon very contempti- 
ble. She behaved herself as she thouf^ht fit, 
and the poor king obtained a divorce. 
Eleanor then married the Count of Anion, 
afterwards Henry II of England ; she had 
for her marriage dowar the rich provinces 
of Poictou and Guidnne, and this was the 
origin of those wars, which for three hundred 
years ravaged France, and cost the French 
three millions of men; wars which would 
probably never have been waged if Louis 
Vn baa never shaved himself. 



XON CA1iOB». 

The French word carosse (a coach) was 
originally feminine, as its termination im- 
plies, and it is so found in Cotgrave's Dic- 
tionary. Its gender was chaneed, owing to 
an erroneous mode of speaking In the youth- 
ful Louis XIV. He came to the throne in 
1643, aged about five years ; and soon after- 
wards, enquiring for his coach, he called out 
" Ou est mon carosse V This was sufficient 
to stamp the word masculine, and it has so 
continued ever since. A puerile error of 
this kind is not to be wondered at ; but that 
a whole^ nation should change the gender of 
a word in compliment to the. ignorance of a 
child is an absurdity of no common magni- 
tude. 

IWNS. 

In Putnam's Monthly for June, 1853, is an 
article upon the subject of Inns, in which 
the writer says : 

"Clement's Inn was the scene of that 
memorable dialogue between Shallow and 
Sir John." 

And 

". Tbe author of Peter Wilkins resided for 
a time at Clifford's Inn." 

It may be news to the writer of that article, 
but not to many others, that these Inns were 
not Taverns, as he supposes, bat Inns of 
Court, where the students of law resided. 

LA PORTE d'SKFSR. 

" The Gate of Hell," is the name of one 
of the numerous points of exit nom the city 
of Paris. The funeral cortege of Talleyrand 
being about to take up its march for the 
cemetery outside of the city, the driver of 
the hearse desiring to know the pu-tioular 
route he should take, inquired " which gate 
shall I drive to ?" " A la Porte d'Enfer," 
replied ominously the master of the cere- 
monies. 
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HIICTS f OR Dnrsiishotft. 

A late reviewer has carefully culled from 
Moore's Diary jseveral beads of the best 
anecdotes in the world. For the benefit of 
s^clT of our readers who desire to be armed 
at an emergency from such a pocket arsenal, 
we transcribe them here. 

1. Sir Boyle Roche's dream: his head 
being cut off and placed upon a table. **Qui8 
separahM'* says the head. . **Kaboclish" 
says I, fn the same language. 

2. Lord Bllenborough oein^ once met 

going out the House of Lords while Lord 

was speaking, "What, are yoU going?" 
said the person to him, ** Whv, yes," 
answered Lord B. "J am accountable to God 
Almighty for the use of my time." 

3. Story Of Lord Ellenborough's saying 
when Lord — — yawned during his own 
speech, ** Gome, come, the fellow does show 
some symptoms of taste." 

4. One of the country gentlemen in the 
house (May, 1826) said, ''We must return 
to the food of our ancestors." Somebody 
asked: ''What food does he mean?^' 
" Thistles, I suppose," said Tiemej. 

5. A conceited man of the name of D'Oyley, 
having said that he wished to be called De 
Oyley, somebody at dinner addressed him 
thus : " Mr. De Oyley, will you have some 
De-umpling ?" 

6. Talked (to LuttreU) of the dull audience 
I had the othfit night at Bowood. Told him 
I was fodt enough to fancy at first that Mrs. 
F. was crying, but that I found she was only 
putting up her hands to settle her spectacles. 
•* Ajr,'" he said, " you thought it was node 
plnvt tota, instead of which it was redeunt 
spedacula.*' 

7. The dull Due de Fitzjames was induced 
by Chateaub/'iand, at some political crisis, to 
speak in the Chawibre des Pairs, Forthwith 
some wit produced this : 

nti^Jftmes ft parM ; 1ft oboM eft eertaiiit, 
OhateftubrUnd ft iedi m <}ue fit La lontftiiM. 

8. "Well," said some one to Plunket, 

"you see -'s predictions have come true," 

"Indeed!" said Plunket. "I always knew 
he was a ftore, but I didn't know he was an 
augur," 

9. Luttrell's idea of the Snglish climate, 
" On a fine day, like looking up a chimney ; 
on a rainy day, like looking down it" 

10. F^n^lon, who had ofSen teased Riche- 
lieu ineffectually for subscriptions to charita* 
ble undertakings, was one day telling him 
that he had just seen his picture. " And 
did you ask ft for a subscription ?" sneered I 
RicheUeu. ." No," said F^nMon, " I saw 
there wa« no chances it was so lika 
you." 



# ASCH Wkmmt fHlAflOB. 

At the Aacta this week the "Star Com- 
pany" have been playing a variety of meeeft. 
On Monday the play was *' Loye," with 
" Black Eyed Susan" as the after-pieee. On 
Tuesday, "Giralda"and " Rory O'Mooi©." 
Wednesday, Mrs. Bowers took a benefit. 
The house we were glad to see crowded in 
every comer where there was sitting or 
standinr room. The performance! opened 
with "Love's Sacrifice," Mrs. Bowers as 
Margaret Elmore: Hermine, Mm. John 
Drew ; Matthew Elmore, Mr. Frederidks. 
Mrs. Bowers played admirably in this rather 
difficult personification. The idler-piece was 
);he " Rough Diamond ;" Mrs. Bowers as 
Margery, and John Drew as Cousin Joe ; 
both capitally done, indeed. Mrs. Bowers' 
excellence in her profession, shone eqimllj 
in the eay, rollicking Margery, and in tiie 
beauti^l Margaret, willing to isacrifice her- 
self for her father's honour. On Thursday 
was presented the fine comedy, by Q. Cole- 
man, the J'r, of " The Jealous Wifei" no- 
ticed at length heretofore, with th^ faroe of 
"The Irish Lion." . Friday evening M'r 
Thayer took his benefit, and presented the 
comedy of " Man and Wife," oeing its first, 
performance for mamy years in this city, and 
"The Serious Family." To-night, the 
dr&ma of " Gilderoy" wiU be produced, for 
the first time this seasozw 

OHB8Tin7T 8TS1IT THIATEK. 

Mesdemoiselles Adelaide, Caroline, There- 
sine, and Clementine Rousset, and M. Jean 
Rousset have succeeded Seilorita Soto at the 
above establishment. They present a very 
pleasing entertainment but cannot be con- 
sidered as holding a high rank in their pro- 
fession. M'Ue Caroline, though she deserves 
E raise for many dances, fiEiiled completely in 
er rendering of the Jaleo de Xeres— ^he 
evidenUv has not the least Spanish inspira- 
tion. Though perhaps not the most finished 
artiste of the four sisters, we cannot with" 
hold the opinion that M'Ue Theresine, taking 
every thing into consideration, is the most 
pleasing, and is destined al9o to become the 
most popular of the sisterhood.' 

9K0LISH OPIBA. 

We have been informed that M'dmi la 
baronne de Marguerittes with an efficient 
company will soon commence an engage- 
ment at the Chestnut Street Theatre, to sins 
in English Opera, ai\d that the " Barber of 
Serille," tiie " Marriage of Figaro," and 
other novelties to our language and oi(^ "v^l 
be successively produced. An Opera in 
Philadelphia again will be so novel an afiur, 
that we cannot doubt that the enterprise will 
prove Sttooessful. 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 



A FABLE. 

A2rt in cmupedM TenedoSf noUstimafama 
If^suUtf dive* qpinu—Yaa. 

Where Sol betakes himself to rest 
In the wild r^ons of the west, 
Along a forest's peaceful glade, 
Once on a time a wolf there stray'd, 

• To all the beasts a bugaboo, 
Lycaon, or a loup-garou — 
Pescooded from that wolf of note. 
To whom the maid in red capote 
Exclaimed with innocent surprise— 
** 0, grandmama, what monstrous eyes l^ 
Or sprung, perhaps, as some relate, 
From noUer blood, of ancient date — 
The nurse who suckled at their birth. 
The twain whose sons since ruled the earth; 
But short their reign—Ui' unwieldy state, 
Orush'd by Its own oppressiTe weight, 
To swift destruction madly hurl'd. 
Avenged at length the oonquer'd world. 
But to our hero — stout and young, 
Who little cared from whence he sprang ; 
Bold was his port, and keen his sight. 
His bark was bad, but worse his bite. 
He hastened to the forest's side. 
Where poured a stream its ruffled tide : 
And thither bent to taste the flood 
A lambkin from the neighbouring wood, 
A gentle oreature, fitncy free, 

< As harmless as a lamb could be. 
The wolf his victim scents niUt 
And thus he spake— in feats of war 
Well versed, though not so w^ 
In Hugo Grotius or Yattel. 
A eanu bdU was his need, 
And that he found with ready speed. 
** Ha, bold intruder, hie thee hence, 
Or nertsh for thy insolence I 
This flowery glade is none of thine. 
But is by right, and shall be mine.'* 
To whom the lamb with tearful eye. 
And, speaking, fetched a heavy sigh— 
** The trackless region's utmost bound. 
Thy proud domain, my liathers found : 
Bat reft of all, eaeh glory past, 
This lone retreat I sought at lait" 
« Bo P qooOk the wolf, with Ilgaorlsh tootlH- 



**Thy boast is glory past, forsooth I 
And what is that I prithee teU ? 
Marauding wretch I thou know'st full weUr* 
Thy peaceAil neighboors to annoy, 
Tq rage, to ravage, and destroy. 
E'en now, the stream that hither flowt ' 
Runs turbid from thy very nose." 
The lamb replied—" I olm it true, 

*The current flows from me to yoo, 
But as it speeds along the main. 
Brings richest produce in its train- 
Hesperian fruit, the fragrant weed. 
And the hived juices in the Med." 
To whom the wol^ more savage grown : 

** Cease, prater, thy insulting tone 1 
My wrongs no longer htock. delay." 
With that he seised his helpless prey— 
The blood reek'd upward to the sky, 
And echo caught the parting sigh. 
Sped onward with the shameftil tale 
From rook to rock, o'er hill and dale. 
Then roar'd the Lion in his lair. 
And grizsly grew the Northern Bear, 
Shrill Chanticleer piped out amain. 
And eagles crown'd screamed back again. 

Ah, ftital day for Freedom's spread. 
When lust of empire tum'd her head I 



RELIQUES OF EARLY AME- 
RICAN BALLAD POETRY. 

NUMBXE lY. 
THE MOTHER COUNTBY. . 

[The ballad to whioh we are now about 
to call attention deserves mention, if not tot 
its intrinsic merit, at least for its author's 
sake. Perhaps few of our readers are aware 
that in earlier life, Benjamin Franklin pos- 
sessed a vocal talent which he was not averse, 
on occasion, to display. Indeed, a taste for 
music characterized his whole course through 
life. The following verses were written and 
occasionaUj sung by him at the meeting of 
the Junto, an association formed in this 
city for purposes of mental improvement 
ana recreation. Thej are referred bj M'r 
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Sparks to the era of the vms^gp of ^ Stinn| 
Act, in 1765« " The alltiBieb to Fi^oit, A 
the last stanza but one^ ^utd saem to i^fer 
to that period/' JheHdiole composition is 
strongly marked bj. that strain ot practical 
oommon'SenBe which distinguished every- 

2ing Franklin every said or did. He was 
ways anxious that Great BritMn, at the 
peace of 1763, should retain Canada and her 
other conqueiEM» on the American continent : 
he gives a reason for this in the last line of 
his song, which we doubt the Government 
would Imrdly have iustified. 

The chorus — " which nobody can deny'' — 
is an old English accompaniment, and very 
well adapted to Qongs of a political com^ 
plexion. 

In 1761« l^ranklin writes from London to 
his old friend, Hugh Boberts, respecting the 
Olub or Jnnto we have spoken of. His own 
language furnishes the best commentary 
upon its nature : — > 

" You tell me yon sememes visit the 
ancient ^unto. I wish you would do it 
oftener. ^ I know they all love and respect 
you, and I regret your absenting yourself so 
much. People are apt4o grow strange, and 
not to understand each other so welH when 
they meet but seldom. Since we have held 
that club till we are grown gray together, 
let us hold it out to the end. For my own 
part, I find I love company, chat, a4augh, a 
glass, and ^ven a song, as well as ever ; and 
at the same time relisb better than I used to 
do the grave sentences and wise observa- 
tions of old men's conversation ; so that I 
am sure the Junto will be still as agreeable 
to me as it ever has been. I therefore hope 
that it vrill not be discontinued as long as 
we are able to crawl together,"] 



THE MOTHER COUNTRY. 

A SONG. 

We have an old motlier that peeriah U grown; 
She nrahe ju like children that scarce walk alone; 
She forget* we're grown up and hare lenae of our own ; 
Which nobody can dei^, denj, 
yrhkh nobody o«n de^f . 

If we donH obey arden» whatever the eaee^ 
She ftowni, and she chidee, and she loees aJl pati- 
Bnce, and aometimei she hit* ns a dap in the flMe^ 
Which nobody can 4«ny, Ae.. 

Her orders 00 odd are, we often 8tui>eci 
That age has impaired her sound intellect ; 
Bnt still an dd mother shonld hare due respetrt, 
Whi6h nobody can deny, Ac.. 

Let's bear wHh her hnniori ts wtXL as We ean; 
Bnt why should we'besr the abuse of her man? 
When serrants mAe mischief they eaxn the rtttUn, 
Which jidlMdy sfamdd deny, Ac.. 



Kn^ to%^e M-neighlMnua, who aim to diride 
TlMl^ons fleopi Uie ,fiotier, that she 's still onr pride; 
An^ V7«i<ktt*^lc l«r> ^ 'i«aU of her side, 

-Which nobody can deny, ftc« 

We^jdln in hm Uwfts, to baffle 1^ thpM, 
Who, to get what she has, will be often her Jbes, 
Ito we^kn>w It sniet*all be onr own, when she goes, 
Which nobody c^a deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 



BAROAROL.O. 

Come in the moonlight, come with me^ 
My bark yet lingers by the shore—' 

The gondolier awaits bnt thee. 
With aitftil skill to ply the oar. 

Hark, the voice of mnsic greets ns I 

Melody, approaching near, 
Now in swelling accents meets ns, 

Borsting on the raTished ear. 

Sweet is mnslo, grief disarming f 

Now we smile, and now we weep- 
Passing sweet, in cadence charming 
O'er the waters of the deep. 

Lady fiilr, then haste to woo it I 
By the paleness of the night. 

O'er the waters we'll pnrsne It I 
Smiling Venice doth inritel 



SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 
THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

B7 AN OLD TRATXLIilS. 

No. II.— SWEDEN. 
OoTTXNBUBOy AptU 11th, 18l4. 
After having been baffled for two days 
with "light tSm," in seaman^e phrase, at 
length on the morning of the 8th we had the 
pleasure of hailing a fine fair wind^ and put 
unmediately to sea, our ship having been 
swung by her hawsers, ready to start at any 
moment. The following day, the low lancu 
of Leicester and the Naze of Norway beiag 
left behind, we found ourselves fkirly in Uie 
Ski^errack. Our Hitteroe pilot we landed 
off Christiansand. Yesterday, on rising, we 
were shut in by a dense foff, which, however, 
soon cleared off and displayed our goodly 
vessel, in her foil proportions and warlike 
panoply, to the astonished eyes of a fleet of 
about tbree hundred merchantmen on their 
way to t)ke Baltic, nnder convoy of an 
English gun brig, which was far to leeward. 
The alarm of the snpers^tions mairiner, on 
beholding ibe Ffying PutG^unan, in.a night 
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of tempests, strivifig hi vain to weiitber tbe 
Gape, has never, I am sure, equalled that of 
the unsophisticated John BuHs who saw on 
that calm morning, in a time of war, the 
horrid spectre of an enemy's ship of large 
force in such dangerous proximity to them. 
Some put their helms hard up, other^ hard 
down ; those vessels ahead oi us made sail 
in various directions, those astern shortened 
sail, or hove to ; in a word there was a 
general scattering, while their poor pro- 
tector, too far off to give them any aid nad 
they needed it, and too weak to do so effec- 
taally had he been near, seemed as much 
at a loss what to do as his helpless flock. 
Our amiable captain on observing the 
general alarm immediately displayed our 
nag of truce (a white flag) at the fore 
top-gallant mast-head, to signify his peace- 
ful cbaraeter, and kept strait upon his 
course, at such speed as the light fair wind, 
witb all sail set vouchsafed, so that we were 
soon in advance of nearly the whole fleet. 
In the afternoon, however, being now in the 
Oattegat, our treacherous breeze left us, and 
we younger men of the mission* paid visits 
in one of the ship's boats, which Captain 
Angus kindly placed, with its crew, at our 
disposal for the purpose, to several of our 
interesting nei^bors in search of some late 
English newspapers. Althou^ none were 
to be found, all ,the eaptains eonflrmed the 
inttelligence we had received at Hitteroe 
from &e American Consul at Christiansand, 
of tbe advance of tbe allies, the defeat of the 
Freach in a battle fought within sixty miles 
of Paris, and the probable dethronement of 
BdMiparte. Considering the object we have 
in view, this news (which we find on our ar- 
rival here to be corvect) was not much to our 
taste. 

A pilot boarded us this morning off Win* 
go Beacon and brought our ehip into Wiar- 
ga. The river Gotha is still frozen, and to 
faiu a proper position -in the lower harbor 
it was necessary to hew a passage for her 
some distance through the ice. ^fae English 
brig having sent an officer to inquire who 
wa'were, M'rlT. aoeomnanied him babk to 
the vessel in search of late papers, for this 
18' tile farty-49ixth day since our departure 
from ^ew York, and as the world ,is being 
^tramed nptnde down we are anxious to know 
the particulars of wiuit is passing, so as to 
^alomate the good or ill whioh is Ukely to 
befall us in t& ^smerai uproiar* 



* May, 1864* For, .m4er, vou muBt know you are now 
voy»ghig In tb^ tT. & OorV^tttt John Adams, with some 
of tte dfeUnguialiMl ^«ii wbo w6M ami tojMffett in ircait- 
ing. with the, £ngUsh Cpmmis4«nerg fiir pMice, The 
H<4l. ftenry Cuiy and Jonathan Knssell were on iSoard 
tUh Ai^ and AAwrWatas, as is w^' kaoW^, united wiilx 

^^i»t the tre^y, whi^ waa Alg^ed on ibSiUhJh^em- 
itktf lol4. 

aa^timm^mmm.-itf^n .r fa,, „„ , .^^^^^ 



Three others of us set out forthwith, for 
this place, empowered to engage suitable 
apartments for our distin^ished chieftainJi 
and suite. We left the ship before she was 
fbirly in the harbor, (who would not quit one^ 
as soon as he could, after so wet, tempestu- 
ous, and long a passage?) and, having 
walked about seven in9es over the ice, 
reached a small village where we first 
touched Swedish soil. jEIere yre obtained 
each a little two wheeled vehicle, without 
either cover or springs, drawn by a single 
horse, and having a fair-haired 4 blue-eyed, 
amiable fellow for a driver. We laughed 
heartily at these ears, the little ponies, and 
the manner in whieh our drivers, with th^ir 
everlasting prrk^ prrhy Ac, &c., managed 
them. In due time, however, and with rea^ 
sonable speed, we were borne, withini. sight 
of Gottenburg. Our surprise was great to 
find that it seemed chiefly composed of log 
houses. On entering the town however, we 
found it contained many fine buildings and 
that one of its streets. Canal street, is quite 
handsome. This is the only part of it that 
has any claim to beituty. 

4pn713th. 

It seems we Tiolated the quarantine laws 
in coming to town before tbe ship had been 
visited) and jpermifsion to land her passen- 
gers ^ranted, by the proper officer. Our 
chiefs nave only got here this evening, aud 
would have been detjEoned still long^pr but 
for a special order^ dispatched in ,^eir behalf 
by the Governor a.t the instance of the 
American Consul. Many of oUr country- 
men are now here« and, as nMty be supposed, 
receive us wi^ open arms. 

April 16th. 

An amusing occurrence took place jester^ 
day morning. We were awakened at an 
early hour by a band of* music that per- 
formed several pieces in the corridor of our 
hotel near the doors of our apartments. In 
the innocence of our hearts we supposed the 
Governor of the cityliad sent hi^ band to 
serenade the ministers ; on getting up, how- 
ever, we ascertained that the fellows came of 
their own aocoi^d, and indeed make it a prac- 
tice to do so on the arrival: of respectable 
travellers, in the hope of receiving a few 
skUlings for their trouble. Having been 
well paid yesterday they have been with us 
again to-day, and received, with a Kix dol- 
lar or two, a polite but final dismissal. 

The streets of Gottenburg are narrow, and 
without side walks or pavements. The ca- 
nal serves only for the transportation of 
wood, &c., and runs through two of the prin- 
cipal street^. Many platSuNrms float upon it 
on which the wom^tn do all their washing 
without the accessories of beaches and tubs, 
kneeling on the platfojrms and WAs|iing their 
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dotbes &c^ In the canal ite^f. Tbw Ap- 
pearance as thus engaged seemed y^ edd 
to qnr tranS'Atlantic ejes* 

The houses are sood, and many of them 

r'te iMindsome^ in the suburbs they afe 
ef log, but partly weather4)oarded > 
ia the town mestly of brick, rough oaet, and 
of a light color, tho' in the latter respeok 
TarioQs. 

Ctottenbnrg was formerly walled in, bat 
tbe wall is now principally demotished* 
There are no splendid edifices here* The 
exchange and two churches are fine enes; 
and that is the most that can be 
said of them* There is xx>t a nn^e public 
lioude where a person can procure a good 
* dinner, but there is a dub boose, where yon 
msQ dine tolerably welL 

The> country in the vicimfy of Gottenburg 
is mg^d and jHcturesque. A good deal el 
^ow is still lying among the roekt* 

April 17th, 
No news yet of the appointment of any 
British Commissioners, and in the present 
shattered condition of Napoleon** power,, for 
alas I the French caphal was occupied by the 
alHes on the Slst ult., it is not probable that 
John Boll will care to hurry iiimself to treat 
with Brother Jonathan. 

In . an hour I shall be off for St» Petersborg 
en courier^ leaving' all my good friends 
musing en different schemes of temporary 
traYd% I leare them with feelings of sin- 
cere good will, as never could have been a 
company so nnmeh>ii8, on ship beard so long 
and in such a series of storms, who passed 
their time in more perfect concord. Good 
luck attend them all, wherever their varions 
lot9 may be cast. I am about to launch my 
frail bark on a wilder sea than the Atlantic, 
the sea of active life. May a good Providence 
•direct my course I 



^POPULAR SONOS OF SPAIN. 

IT. 

SONG Of TBir STUDENTS OF SEVILtE, 

Take e%r% take c»r«^ fiUl« girl, 
Tak« uxe, I ant gotag W caXch j«ia i 
The Utttrn togait anawered 
Catch mte, caCcb me, catch Me. 

The sttideuTs cloak 
Is like s fltfirer-gardeii. 
It is aU ftiH of pietm 
Of different cdonrf, 

I know not irhat there fir, mother, 
In the cassock and the oloak; 
When I we a student 
I feel an agitated* 



Ifother, I hive seett ioaie ^es, 
Black, sparkling and handsome > 
. 'AlasI I am dying f6r theai 
jMid they laugh at me. 

The students, mother, 
Are very lad fellows ; 
When they see a pretty girl 
jnxey do not study their 



Open, little girl, thfi curtain 
IRiat binders our seeing you ; 
JUl the music of the students 
Comes to serenade yotc 

The angels In paradise 
Adore ^e sahxts and God; 
And we studttits 
The pretty girls and wine;. 



SPIRITUAL, MANIFESTA- 
TIONS, 

A gERIXS or LETTERS TO TBS EDITCnL 
KtlTBBR HI, 

M'r Editor :— The « Tiwoo," with which I 
closed my last letter, was a phenomenon 
wholly nntoucbed by any of the numerous 
hypotheses, suggested by IVr Pods said 
others to account for the manifestations^mow 
taking place. I have read that gentleman's 
book carefully, and althon^h it brings fbiS 
ward many astonishing tmd interesting fact8» 
it did not eren be^rin to impress me other- 
wise than I was impressed before openiM it. 

For example. The " process of thon^tj" 
from its inception till its embodiment in 
Tocal or writteai language, comprised in that 
▼isien^— where did my pupil,, being siteh by 
education and practical pnrsnits, as I hare 
described him, get eueh a curious tiaiiii ^ 
eoncep4;ions, or where could he hare gotten 
them t In his normal state, it is not mereW 
htyond his mental capacity, but it is dcetOens 
from and alien to his whole tdiie ef auid, 
alike in its substance and its form. 
, Could he have gotten it by mewmBot 
transcription, from my own mind, a»I hate 
already stated the maenetio sympathy be- 
tween us to be wonderfyW close! But 
nothing coukl be transferred from my mind, 
which was not pretiously <^e, aiM I am 
sure his description was as newand stnui^ 
to me, as it was to him, wheni repeated it 
\ to him afler his return to the normal condi- 
tion « And here be it noted, he recoUecta not 
: a word he has uttered, nor an incident, tiiat 
has occurred during his trancic state, but 
first becomes aware of them through my re- 
lation to him. And not only was there no 
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sucli conception in my own mind, but> in 
forly yeftrs' incessant miscellaneous reading, 
I have, to my knowledge, never met in any 
book anything akin to or in the least resem- 
bling it. 

His de8criptioli> moreover, of the 8bip> its 
.adverse fortapes and the circums^nceB of its 
final renovation— whence came that? In 
my record I have don^ his description but 
imperfect justice, but even as it stands, he 
would himself be the first to say, that the 
achievement of such an allegory, giving so 
exact and consecutive a narrative of actual 
events without employing, from beginning 
to end, other than abstract symbols, was 
wholly beyond bis normal ability, even had 
he known the facts and had at his command 
whatever time he wished. And yet this ac- 
count was given off-hand in a few minutes ! 
Here again I say, this allegory could not 
have been mesmerically transferred from my 
mind to his, since most assuredly it was not 
in my mind, and " ex nihilo nil fit." 

But I can cite other phenomena, which, I 
think, will, if possible, fee yet more con- 
founding to Dod s expository theories. 

Thus, one afternoon I had been putting 
various questions to Ihe ** Spirits" purport- 
ing to be present with us, which had been 
answered in one or another way by my 
pupil's *' controlled'^ hand. Finally I de- 
liberated with myself whether I should ask 
a certain <juestion concerning an acquaint- 
ance of mine. This question was, whether 
he was ?k gambler. I never bad heard any- 
body deckre him to be such, nor had I any 
evidences of the fact, that could be put in 
any definite shape. It was merely a vague 
suspicion, gotten I knew not where, that 
haunted me and would not be "laid." I 
was delibM*ating with myself, whether I 
should be more pained, to receive an affirma- 
tive response to the inquiry directly put, or 
to remain, as at present, merely troubled 
with a suspicion. Meanwhile I had said not 
a word, nor given my pupil the slightest hint 
of the subject existing or the process going 
on in my mind. 

Suddenly, and before I had broken silence, 
his arm and hand were electrioallv affected ; 
the hand was reversed and thrust beneath an 
old newspaper, which had lain for months 
on one side of my desk, as a basis for sundry 
books and manuscript scraps, which were 
kept there for convenient access. He pulled 
out this paper, without looking to see what 
it was or what it contained, and turned the 
underside of it towards me, bis finger rest- 
ing closely on a single word, though he, did 
not look at it or even at the page, whereon it 
was. The word beneath his finger was, 
" gamhUs /" 

It was answering nffirmatively the untU- 
tend question in my mind, which I had- as 



yet been unable io 9umm0n cowrage enough to 
propound J 

Both of us trere, I think, more astounded 
at this phenomenon, than at any of prior oc- 
currence, though I cannot tell why we 
should have been. There was no evading 
the conclusion, that some Intelligence, itself 
unseen yet seeing our thoughts, wa6 here 

E resent and operative; that this Intelligence 
ad noted my inward debate, hj^d seen the 
word, that would end that debate, on the 
under surface of the newspaper, and had 
moved my pupil's hand to perform a certain 
act, whose import was unknown to himself, 
but which fully subserved the purpose in 
view. 

Here, again^ this answer could not have 
been transferred mesmerically from my 
mind to kis^ for ye* was not in my mind. 
And still more, my pupil was a blind, mere- 
ly automatic instrument throughout, not 
knowing why he plucked forth the newspa- 
per, or what word his finger rested on, or 
what that word referred to when I read it to 
him ! I defy the ingenuity of the total race 
to explain these facts on any known natural 
principles-— or any principle, indeed, save 
Spirjt-intervention ! 

But after a brief interval, which we had 
filled up with exclamations of wonder, a sec- 
ond occurrence took place, hardly, if at all, 
less wondrous and strange. 

This time I put the question aloud, wheth- 
er a certain individual, with whom, several 
years before, I had had very serious diflferen- 
ces, still retained the ancient feelings of alien^ 
ation and hostility towards me ? 

At once he was electrically moved ; rose 
from his seat ; went behind my desk and 
into a comer, where, close beneath the slop- 
ing roof, stood an old trunk of mine, ile 
fiung up its lid, and plunging his hand be- 
neath several articles of clotning, pulled up 
from the bottom a package of papers and 
flung it smartjy into my lap. This package. 
Wrapped up in white paper superscril^d 
with certain hieroglyphics for my own use, 
which he could not have understood even had 
he read them, coritained sundry letters long be- 
fore recei^oed from ihe person I was inquiring 
ahowt, plentyvlly and hiahZy spiced with the 
hostile fodingSf under which they were writ- 
ten ! It was an unsp6ken, but most emphatic 
reply in act, that those fielings even now re- 
mained unaltered I 

Here, once more, no possible explanation, 
as it seems to me, can be given of this phe- 
nomenon, save Spirit-intervention. My 
pupil had never even noticed, that the trunk 
was there ; he knew not tnat it was un- 
Jocked; he knew not, that the package of 
letters was at its bottom ; he knew not what ^ 
was in the package when he pulled it out ; 
and finally Knew not what was the meaning 
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of tlie acts he was meckitfiiGlilIy imptils^ to 
perform. All mesmeric transmission was, 
therefore, out of the <5[ti6stlon,' even hjald the 
respoiise, thus enac^od, been in my mind, 
which it was not* / 

Contenting myself \rith these, selected 
cases for the present, I will close this letter 
with the record of another of his trancio 
visions, noted down directly after its occur- 
rei^ce from heads taken during its passage. 
It is but an imperfect transcript, but will, I 
think, afford the reader matter of some as- 
tonishment. 

VISION. 

Before me I behold a beautiful, limpid, 
silent-lapsing stream, whose origin is lost in 
the far distance. Its smooth surface mirrors 
the bright orb of the Spiritual Sun. It me- 
anders through a lovely valley and from its 
banks tower up hills of solid granite. Now 
a portion of it bubbles and foams through a 
race and over a dam, whereon is situated a 
mill with an old wheel moved by the water. 
Having fulfilled this office, the water rushes 
down Sirough a grooved channel, which con- 
ducts it back to the stream, from which it 
was diverted for the use of tiie mill. 

Just below the junction of the mill-race 
with the parent-stream, is a village. Its 
houses, mostly of wood, are nea^ and com- 
fortable, white, with green shutters and with 

. vines trailing round, their porches. 

In the porch of one c^ these dwellings I 
Bee a woman standing, full-faced and. of a 
benefvolent ezpression. She is looking at a 
boy of ten years, ga^ and lively in tempera- 
ment, who is amusing himself with some 
childish sport. She tninks of his future 
course and fortunes ; wonders whether his 
life will be bright with happiness, or blighted 
by disease or calamity, or victimized and led 
captive by the "Strong Man" of Sin. Her eyes 
Overflow with tears ; she stoops, lifts her long 
apron to wipe away her tears, ^d again sur- 
renders herself to meditation on toe desti- 
nies of her child. 

y The lad, with ar<i, intelligent look, ap- 

E roaches her. She lays her hand on his 
ead and sobs aloud, she knows not why. 
Gloomy presentiments overshadow her mind 
and enwrap her heart. She ^thers him up 
in her arms and retires within doors. She 
takes him on her knee and questions and 
talks seriously to him. 

The scene is changed, I see a large li- 
brary. A student, with folded arms, stands 
bef(M:e the book-shelves. Deep,, carking care 
shades his face, which exhibits the lines that 
temptation yielded to, and consequent grief, 
often trace. BiUer vrords break from his 
" , as he walks and ohews the cud of 

Eimy fancy, A fit of restlessness seises 
. He resolves and re-resolves, then 



breaks forth in despairing exclamaUons, for 
wormwood fills his breast* This student is 
the lad adolescent. 

Again the scene is changed. Here I he- 
hold the naturfU, and there the /Sjpirt^-worjd, 
a tissue-like <mrtain only dividing them. I 
see the same lad, now a man. tie is wii^ 
out settled mind and purpose*. He often 
fights his own heart and wrestles with his 
own intentions. His intelligence clings to a 
determinate end, but his heart beckons him 
away from it. Lack of firmness to oarry oat 
his designs is the stumbling block in his life- 
career. Temptation, adder-like. Strikes him 
and he stumbles to the ground over his own 
good resolves. Bright imc^es woo him on- 
ward, but irresolution keeps him bac^ 
Sometimes he wills and wills sti^ngly, and 
carries his will vigorously out. But these 
volitions are but hasty, momentary ones, and 
not matured, persistent resolutions. 

But I see a path opening before me ai^ 
running back m perspective as far as the eye 
can reach. It is Life's true path, though, 
alas, not his path ! It is rocky and difficult 
at its entrance, but beautiful and flower-bor- 
dered as it extends onwards. 

I see the man, above spoken of, moving 
along in his Own wrong paith. I see also, 
that various croa$waj^ stretch from his path 
into the right one. He is wearied and dis- 
gusted with his course and* determines to 
get into the right track by one of ^ese 
crosspaths. He succeeds, and the scene 
vanisnes from my sight. 

Another scene, and another crisis in this 
man's life I His old irresolution overcomes 
him ; ne strays from the true path, and falls 
back into his old track. 

Another change ! With far greater than 
finy former vigor of resolve he has again en- 
tered and is moving steadily forward in the 
right, beautiful way. I observe, that this 
path is crossed, at intervals, by fences of dif- 
ferent heights, on which in conspicuous let* 
ters is inscribed the word, " Persevwe." 
These fences grow higher, as one advances, 
but the prospect also grows moTe beautU\d« 
I see our pilgrim stoutly climbing ovear one 
after another. He will persevere I 

I see a group oomposea of this person's fit6 
directing Spirits; Sh^ley, Burke, Byron, 
Scott ai3 Canning. Scott is a noble-looking 
being and is standing with his hand resting 
on Burke's shoulder. Burke looks the stales^ 
man and orator he was. Shelley is beauti* 
ful, and though every one would recognise 
him for a poet, he looks also like an orator. 
Byron is athletic, finely shaped, lively, alert, 
and altogether noble in aspect, In a word, 
all are bright, radiant beings. 

They are conversing. Let me try to hear 
what they say. 

I hear Scott remark, that men as yet an« 
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dorstand Spiritual manifestatioiiB but im- 
perfectly. This ourises from their wrong 
conceptions of the celestial life. They com-< 
p»|Eure all things of this life with things mate- 
rial and neany identify the two. Their diffi- 
culties would be mosUy obviated, could they 
bat understand what matter is. The quin- 
tessence of matter is God. By consequence, 
the fiB^ither the circles of materiality recede^ 
from their Divine centre, the grosser does 
matter become. From this centre His own 
essences diverge in circles ever widening 
and widening. Of created beings, Archan- 
eek and Angels are nighest Him and there- 
tore first in intelli^noe. 

Next come " Spirits of just men made per- 
fect,'' whose precession has brought them, 
into the Angelic neighborhood* 

Then follow each other a series of circles, 
till is reached the line dividing gross materi- 
ality from etherial Spirituality. Thus as 
matter ever growd grosser and grosser, it 
was found necessary to envelope Spirit, while 
resident, as man, on earth, in a form com- 
posed of eartMy matter, aiid named flesh. 

Next below man are animals, whose de- 
gree of erossness cuts the link between Spir- 
itual and material. 

Lower still is air, whose constituents pro- 
dui^e water. Then comes earth, followed in 
order by the minerals. Of these Gold is 
first ; the quintessence of gross matter and 
the starting point for further descents. Gold 
is a primitive formation, deposited by the 
elements acting on quartz. This quartz sifts 
the gold thvou^ its pores, from which rains 
loosen and carry it away. 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

I see before me an extensive plain. On 
ihe right it is checkered here and there with 
dumps of trees, while on the left are broken 
grounds. The left wing of the Turkish 
' army occupies the point of intersection of 
two ^streams. The central portion of the 
prospect exhibits villages and scattered farm- 
houses and directly in front of me stands a 
large city. Here is posted the centre of the 
Kussian army, while their left wing stretches 
fiv^ miles beyond the right win^ of the 
Turks* The intention of the Russian com- 
mander is by this means to overlim and turn 
the flank of the Turkish forces. The Turks, 
however, have occupied the tree-clumps and 
have posted artillery here, as well as in the 
centre. 

The Kussian general has committed an 
error by concentrating too much of his at- 
tention upon the movements of his left wing. 
By consequence Uie Turks have outmanoeu- 
vred him and have so extended their left, as 
to outflank the Russian right wing. Through 
means of this movement chiefly, the Ru^ 
sians are put to a complete rout. By the 
extension of his left wing the Russian com- 



mander is enabled to draw off his forces and 
thus save them fh>m utter annihilation. He 
could not, however, save them from a humili* 
sting defeat 

As a conspicuous element of this battle, I 
notice, that the Turkish movements have 
been mainly directed by French and English 
officers. 

I perceive also a battle between the Xurks 
and Russians in Asia. Again the latter sus- 
tain a severe defeat, and, as before, I ob- 
serve that this is owing chiefly to the French 
and English tactics employed by the former. 
The Russians are greatly perplexed by 
these unlocked for results and are at a loss 
what course to adopt in the premises. 



LOVE SONQ, 

Fre roT«d o*er the sunny south of Itanee, 

At the pnrple vintage time ; 
Have twined with her maids in the ftstire dance, 

And drank to their health in wine. 
Bat never a maiden yet could see. 
Possessed of channs to equal thee. 

rv^ hasked on Italy's snltry shore- 
On the Tine-clad hills of Spain~ 

And heard the yoice of music pour 
From the lips of the dark eyed dame. 

But nerer a maiden there could see, 

Possessed of channs to equal thee. 

Fve climhed the Switier's glacier hei^ts^ 

And drank his mountain air, 
Hare joined in his natlTe festiTe rites, 

And laughed with his daughter ftdr. 
But never a maiden yet could see 
Possessed of half the charms of thee. 

rre gaaed on Beauty's haughtier train, 

Where British maidens vie, 
But all their boasted charms were Tain 

To win tnj thoughts from thee. 
Por never a maiden I could see 
Possessed of charms to equal thee. 



THE MONKEY'S TOILETS 

TrandaUd from Ihe Memoirs nf the Baronett jyObet- 
kirche, puMuhed at J\im, 1863. 

" After the opera I was engaged to sup 
with the Princess de Ghimay, lady of hon- 
our to the Queen, [Marie Antoinette, of 
France]. A droll adventure happened 
there. While we were still at the theatre, a 
monkey of the smallest species, 'of which 
the prmcess was verjr fond, succeeded in 
breaking his little chain and making his es-' 
cape wimout any one's perceiving it. He 
slept in fi, cabinet, behind her cmimber, in 
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companj with a lap dog as small as himself. 
They lived on good terms and never fouebt 
unless there were some almonds or pistachio 
nuts to be shared. The monkey, delighted 
with his liberty, at first, as it appeared, used 
it soberly, for he contented himself with up- 
setting the water in his comrade's porringor 
and inundating the carpet with it. Grown 
a little bolder, doubtless, he ventured a step 
into the next chamber, and lastly into the 
toilet room with which he was perfectly well 
acquainte<^ they took him thither every day, 
and the prineess's beautiful toilette service 
of silver gilt had, for a lon^ time been the 
object of his covetous desire. You may 
imagine if he took a good drink of it. There 
was a massacre of boxes, powder-puffs, combs 
and hair pins. He opened every thing and 
poured out all the essences, but after having 
taken care to cover himself with them. He 
afterwards rolled himself in the powder, 
looked at himself in the glass apparently, 
and, satisfied with this transformation, he 
completed it by making an application to 
himself of the rouge and the patches, as he 
had seen bis mistress do ; only he put the 
rouge on his nose, and the patch in tne mid- 
dle of fiis forehead. That was not all ; he 
made a head dress for himself out of a ruffle, 
and all at once, when he was least expected, 
in the midst of supper, he entered the eating 
room, jumped upon the table accoutred in 
this styl^ and ran to his mistress. 

The ladies uttered frightful cries and fled ; 
they thou|;ht it was the devil in person. The 

Erincess however could hardly recognize 
im ; but when she was satisfied that it was 
really Almansor, when she shewed him 
seated beside her, enchanted with his ap- 
pearance and behaving prettily, bursts of 
laughter drove away their fears. The con- 
test was who should give him pastry and fil- 
berts. For my part I did not partake of the 
general enjoyment. I find monkeys very 
amusine at a distance, but not in rooms, 
where they commit all kinds of havoc and 
introduce slovenliness. However, that of 
the princess of Ohimay seemed to me very 
comical, decked out in this way.'' 



LINES TO 



I iranderad forth the other day. 
From city caree set free, 

To seek some lone secluded spot, 
And meditate on thee. 

The air was balmy as in June, 
The sky as bright abore; 

ThQ little birds sang joyously- 
All nature spoke of Love. 



I wondered why the leph^s breath 
Subdued the chilling blast ; 

I wondered why the sky bo bricbt. 
And Winter not yet i 



I wondered why the birds should sing. 

In such a happy strain, 
Begardlees'that the coming hour, 

Might bring the storms again. 

Snr^ured with so strange a sic^t. 

Sure, t is a dream I sighed, 
When on an old oak's neighboring limb. 

Two gentle Dores I spied: 

Both looking down with pitying eyes, 

Upcm my lon^ liite, 
As if it griered their loTing hearts. 

That I should haTe no mate. 



I then remembOTed, *i was the tlm»— 

How beautifidly true- 
When birds flrst choose their tender 

Or former ties renew. 

Inspired with th' enchantix^f seene, 

80 full of poetry ; 
I homeward soon retraced saj st^ps, < 

To write these lines to thee. 

And if my song thy heart can more, 

My constancy to bless. 
We too, may, at no distant day, 

Know equal happiness. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A FuU and Authentic Report ofXhe Testimony 
on the Trial of MaU, F. Ward, dec, &c^ 
with the Speeches of Gov. Crittenden, Gov. 
Helm, T, P, Marshall, Esq., and Nathanid 
Wolfe, Esq., and the Reply of Alfred 
Allen, Esq,, attorney for the Common- 
wealth. Reported by A. D. Richardson. D, 
Appleton&Co.: New York: 1854. Pp. 
176. For sale in Philadelphia, by C. G. 
Henderson & Co.. 

We have read nothing, this lone while, 
that suggested a greater numb^ of melan- 
choly thoughts than this pamphlet. And, 
could any useful purpose be subserved 
thereby, we could write pages of severest 
criticisms thereon, the severity of which 
should nevertheless consist in their literal, 
unmodified truth. But we have no heart to 
do this, for it were wholly superfluous. That 
the prisoner has escaped death by hanging, 
we cannot regretl He has not escaped, nor 
can he escape the dread penalty of blood- 
shedding. The shade of that amiable, vir- 
tuous, useful citizen, cut down ruthlessly on 
the very stage of his usefulness, must pursue 
the homicide through life, and make that 
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life one straggling anguiah and gloom. 
What more could even vengeance ask — mach 
less BimTple jttsticii f 

Our comments will be restricted to the 
pamphlet's self. It would seem to be. well 
reported. But is it not curious^ that while 
the protracted speeches of four of the first of 
Kentucky lawyers — two of them ex-gor- 
emors — for the defence are here givpn, the 
speeches of the three princ^pcU lawyers for 
the prosecution are omitted, and the closing 
remarks of one prosecuting officer alone are 
given, and him an invalid hardly able to be 

{)re8ent at all ? Certainly this does not look 
ike a willingness on the accused's part, that 
all the proceedings should be published to 
the world. * 

Another curious fact is here disclosed. In 
all civilized countries we had understood it 
to be a rule of Law, that relatives and others 
vitally interested in the issue of the case and 
the fate of the accused, were excluded from 
bearing witness on the trial. But here the 
father and mother of the prisoner are per- 
mitted to testify. And, stranger still, the 
bowie-knife-brother, the companion of the 
prisoner in his homicidal work, and with 
nim indicted for murder, is allowed to give 
the iullest of all the testimonies on the 
triafi 

Once more. It looks curious, that one of 
the defending counsel should be permitted 
to read pages from a printed book of the ac- 
cused, having no more relation to the facts 
in evidence, than Homer's Iliad I 

But we leave the matter with a single far- 
ther remark. When we reflect, that shoot- 
ing and knifing are, in certain portions of 
our Union, infinitely more common, than 
even wordy disputes are with us, and that 
punishment of homicide by Law is a thing 
almost unknown there ; and when we con- 
sider, that the whole policy of this nation is 
shaped and its destinies dependent on the 
influence coming from that very quarter ; we 
cannot help feeling something very like 
despair of the Republic! The perusal of 
the pf>esent pamphlet has done much to 
deepen this feeling. 

History of the Protestant Church in Hungary, 
from the beginning of the Reformation to 
1850 jj with special reference to Transyl- 
vania,' "Translated by the Rev. J, Craig, 
D. jD., Hamburgh, Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. : Boston. James C. Derby : New 
York : 1854. Pp. 559. 

This stout decimo, with which we are 
favored by Messrs. Peck & Bliss, of this city, 
furnishes tokens of faithful, conscientious 
research, is well digested and arranged, and 
presented in a lucid, simple style. The 
Theologian, especially if Protestant, will of 



ccmrse find herein matter of genuine interest, 
as he traces the fortunes of the same radical 
principles held by himself amid various pe- 
culiarities of race, government and political 
events. The^ lover of History in general 
will also encounter mUch to gratify his pecu- 
liar likings. 

Whether the mere miscellaneous reader 
will greatly relish this volume, may be 
something dubious. We can, however, as- 
sure him, he might "go further and fare 
worse." In this volume is, of need, inter- 
woven much of the general history ot that 
most romantic and chivalric of races, the 
Magyar. Maria Theresa, at once the greai 
woman and the great bigot, figures here 
somewhat largely. And, most especially, 
something like justice is here rendered to 
Joseph if, the grandest and noblest, yet the 
" best-abused" • and the worst-misappre- 
hended by both foes and friends, of the long 
line of Hapsburgh. 

Surely here must be no small amount of 
topics to interest even the casual reader I 

The Recreations of Christopher North. Phil- 
lips, Sampson &, Co. : Boston. James C. 
Derby: New Yo^rk: 1864. Pp.307. 
We have recently spoken, in Bizarre, sq 
much at length of Wilson both as litterateur 
and as man, that it were repetition to renew 
the discussion. We would, therefore, simply 
remark at present, that the above-named is a 
most charming volume,, exhibiting the better 
and finer qualities we have before attributed 
to the author in amplest measure, while 
vitiated by very few of the faults, sometimes 
mingled in his productions. 

To all then, of whatever age or sex, we 
can recommend these pages with warm, un- 
q^ualified cordiality and without appending a 
list of errata, as we should be constrained to 
do with many other of his writings. Eight 
wholesome and invigorating, as well as en- 
tertaining and instructive reading is nearly 
the entire bulk of these 307 pages. 

The Knickerbocker. June^ J854: Samuel 

Hueston : New York. 

An interesting number of this favourite 
American Magazine. The following are its 
contents : Life on the Yuba ; Kindred , 
Spirits; Fanny Ross' Beaux; Lines : France; 
Baptiste Montauban ; California Miner's 
Song; Lines to Napoleon the First; Letters 
from Poplai>Hill; The American Oak; Stan- 
zas : The Beggar-Boy; The Fudge Papers; 

* Thy Will be Done;' 'Spirit Companions; 
The Life and Character of William Pitt; 
Lines : The Arbutus; The Golden Age; An 
Episode in the Life of a * Boobie;' Stanzas : 

* Unrest;' Artists; What my Thoughts Were; 
Lines: ' 3mile O'er the Dead ; Switzerland: 
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On the Road; A Charge in ' the Baa^dim' 
Case; Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington; 
MelbouAie and the Chincha Islands; The 
Spectator : Appl«tonV Eoition; Puddleford 
and its Peojffle; An Evening in <the Califor«> 
nia Mines; Uossip with Readers and Corres- 
pondents : 1. Another Fragment in the Life 
of 'Uncle Reuben.' 2. An * Enlightened 
Deist :' A Curious Metamorphosis. 3. Rich- 
ard Ha^warde: Life in the Country. 4. 
The * Bizarre' Weekly Journal, Ac, &c.. 

In the April number of The Knickerbocker 
a revie^ver of /Scoria's iJarcfo, says : **We 
re^gretted not to find among Tannahill'a 
pieces that beautiful poem, in which he bids 
farewell, on leaving Scotland, to 'bonny 
Teviotdale, and Cheviot mountains Wue,' " 
and in w^ich occurs these expressive stansas: 

** Farewell ! ye hOlf of glorioiu deeda^ 
And streame renowned in song ; 
Farewdl, ye bonny braes and meadl^ 
And fields Fve loyed so long 1 

Home of our hearts I-^cur fothers* home 1 

Land of the braye and Areel 
The sail is flapping on the foam. 

That bears ns far from theel" 

This song was not written by Tannahill, 
but by Thomas Pringle, a celebrated philan- 
thropist, the author of many fugitive ^oems, 
send a friend of Thomas Campbell. Ue was 
a natfve of Hawick, in the south of Scotland. 
The poem referred to was vrritten on the 
eve of his departure from Scotland, about 
the year 1837, with a Scotch colony, for the 
6oum of Africa. He returned shortly after 
to his native country, and there died ten or 
twelve years ago. 

Blouikmood'9 Magazine^ Leonard Scott k 

Co.: New York. 

This magazine comes to us this month, 
laden with ^ood things ; some of the articles 
it is true, suit better me latitude of England. 
Such is the first article, which is rather a 
captious and illiberal attack on the much 
needed reform in the University of Oxford. 
The seciond is rather an interesting article 
upon ancient and modern fortresses. No. 3 
is an amusing taking to pieces of a would- 
be-trajgic writer, M'r T. Percy Jonee. It is 
done in Maga's best style : we rather think 
the auth(^ will be satisfied without attempt* 
ing tragic authorship again. No. 4 is tiie con- 
cluding part of the "Quiet Heart." This is a 
beautiful tale. This, and th^ preceding tale 
of " Katie Stewart," by the same author, 
are for tenderness and sweetness worthy al- 
most to be placed beside the " Trials of lEf ar^ 
garet Lindsay" and the "Lights and Shad- 
ows of Scottish Life," by the renowned 
Christopher. If the author would only pub- 
lish his t^es in English instead of in the 



Sootfish dialect, he wo^ld soon rise^ we pre- 
dict, to literary eminence. We know the 
Scottish dialect is far mord ductile and soft, 
more fitted to express tender emotions than 
plain English, out half the readers will 
read such a tale, and see nothing attractive, 
because they don't understand thelangua^. 
No. 5 is a poem upon the world famed plains 
of Marathon. No. 6 is a Journey from Lon- 
dpn to West Prussia, good enough in its way, 
but contuns little new. The next two are 
the " Social life of the Chinese," and " Rus- 
sian Designs in Central Asia." The author 
is of opinion that the Chinese eknpire in- 
stead of being near its end, as is generally 
supposed, is in process of reformation, and 
will recover its pristine vigour. The Rus- 
sian designs are cinvassed pretty thoroughly 
and at some length, though to our mind with 
no great success. In fiiust we do not see how 
it could be any great harm to England or 
any other pow^, ^at Russia dad full au- 
thority over those savage tribei^: a strong 
hand having some dominion over them 
would be for the advantage of humanity 
and religion. It concludes with a discrimi- 
nating andjust tribute to the memory of the 
lamented Wilson, in. every way worthy of 
him. Blackwood is for sale, as also the rest 
of L. Scott & Co's. publications, by Gets k 
Buck. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 

THB WORKS OF FRAN9OIS ARAGO. 

The first volume of "Arago's Works," edit- 
ed hj his old friend, the illustrious Humboldt, 
has just been published in the French and 
German langua^. We present our readers 
with an interestmg extract. 

It was the custom always to preset 
newly-elected members of the Institute to 
the Emperor after he had confirmed their 
nominations. A day was fixed, when, ac- 
companied by the presidents, by the secre- 
taries of the four classes, and bv such aca- 
demicians as had particular publications to 
present to the Chief of the State, they re- 
paired to one of the saloons of the palace of 
the Tuileries. When the Emperor returned 
from mass he passed a sort of review ©f these 
savans, and artists, and literati in green 
coats. I must dechure that the spectacle of 
which I was a witness on the day of my pre- 
sentation did not edify me. I experienced 
even a positive feeling of displeasure on see- 
ing the eagerness to cause themselves to be 
noticed exhibited by members of the Instir 
tute. 

" You are quite young," siud Napoleon to 
me as he approached; and then, without 
waiting for a flattering reply, which it would 
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not hi^ye been diffieoli to find, lie added : 
" Wbat is youp name ?'' And my neighbor 
on the ri^ht, not leaving me time to answer 
the question, which it must be admitted was 
a very simple one, that had just been ad- 
dressed to me, hastened to say, " His name 
is Arago." 

" Which of the sciences is it that you cul- 
tivate?" V / ' 

My neighbor on the left instantly replied, 
" He cultivates astronomy." 

" And what is itf, that you have done V 

My neighbor on the right, vexed that he 
(^the left lyid intrenched on his right to the 
second question, was now eager to get the 
«tart, and made haste to respond, ^' He has 
just measured the meridian of Spain," 

The Emperor, supposing doubtless iliat 
be had before him either a dumb man or a 
simpleton, passed on to another member of 
the Institute. This was no new comer. It 
was the naturalist, Lamarck, who had dis- 
tmguished himself by some fine and import- 
ant discoveries. The old man presents a 
book to Napoleon. 

" Wbat is that V said the latter; " It is 
your absurd work on meteorology. It is 
tbat work by which you make yourself the 
rival of Matthieu Laensburg, a work that 
disgraces your old age. Continue your 
labors in natural history, and I will receive 
your productions with pleasure. I accept 
this volume only ^om consideration for your 
gray hairs. Here, tak^ it." And he handed 
, Jhe volume to one of his aid-de-camps. 

Poor Lamarck, who, at the close of each 
of the harsh and offensive observations of 
the Emperor, had been trying in vain to 
stannner put, *^ It is a work on natural his- 
tory that I am offering to you," was weak 
enough to burst into tears. 

But the Emperor next met with a more 
mde tilter in the person of Lamuinais. 
Lanjuinais had approached the Emperor 
with a book in his nand, when Napoleon, 
sneering, accosted him with : 

" What, is the entire Senate melting away 
into the Institute ?" 

" Sire," replied Lanjuinais, " the Senate 
is the public body which has at present 
most leisure to busy itself with literature." 

The" Emperor, cflspleased at this retort, 
turned short off from the civil uniforms, and 
joined the big epaulettes that were now 
filling the saloon. 

Immediately after my nomination I be- 
came the subject of strange annoyances on 
the part of the military authorities. When 
I had.left for Spain I had preserved my title 
as pupil of the Polytechnic School. My in- 
scription upon the rolls could not continue 
longer than four years ; consequently, I had 
been ordered to return to France in order to 
undergo the final examinations. But in the 



mean time Lelande had died, and a place 
had become vacant at the Bureau of Longi- 
tudes, and I had been appointed astronomer 
adjunct. As these were places to which the 
Emperor had nominatea me, M. Lacu^e, 
director of the conscription, considered that 
fact as evidence that I had satisfied the re- 
quirements of the law, and I was authorized 
to continue my scientific pursuits ^ but M. 
Matthieu, successor of M. Laeu^e, took a dif- 
ferent view of the question, and he ordered 
me to furnish a substitute, or to join in per- 
son the contingent Of the twelfth arrondisse^ 
ment of Paris. Finding that nothing I could 
urge against this decision, nor all that my ' 
friends could say, had any effect, I an- 
nounced to the honourable general that I 
would make my appearance upon the place 
de TEstrapade, where the conscripts under 
orders to leave had been required to ren- 
dezvous, in the costume of member of the 
Institute, and that I would traverse the city 
of Paris, in that uniform, a-foot. General 
Matthieu Dumas, alarmed at the effect which 
such a scene would produce upon the Em- 
peror, who was himself a member of the In- 
stitute, was glad enoujgh, aft;er my threat, to 
confirm the decision of Gen. Laou6e* 



FOREIGN ITEMS. 

The following are excerptions firom Euro- 
pean journals : ^ 

Madame St. Amaud, the Wife of General 
Amaud, takes with her no less than sixty 
dresses of the latest Parisian fashion, to 
make a proper appearance at Constanti- 
nople. 

M. Emile de Girardin, of La PressCy has 

f lined his suit in the libel case against 
ugene Mirecourt, for his misrepresentation 
of him in a biographical notice. George 
Sand is also at sword's points with the same 
gentleman for having taken her life (biogra- 
phically.) 

An enormous mass of amber, two feet 
long, one and a half broad, and one foot 
thick, the largedt ever found, has been dis- 
covered in Denmark. 

A movement is on foot for the erection o^ 
a statue, in Edinburgh, to the memory of 
Professor Wilson. 

The following notice was observed on the 
door of one of the churches in London : " It 
is particularly requested that moustaches be 
not worn in this church during Divine 
service." 

ANECDOTE FROM MOORE's DIARY. 

Lord Dudley, on being asked w4iether 
he had read some new novel of Scott's, 
answered, "Why, noi I'm ashamed to say I 
have not, but I am in hopes it vnll soon blow 
over." 
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PLATE PRESENTATION. 

This prevalent custom is well satirized in 
an account in the Buffalo Democrat ^ of "the 
presentation of a Silver Currycomb, to Wil- 
liam Backstrap, by the passengers conveyed 
in his Omnibus from the Southern Michigan 
Steamer to the Plantaganet Hotel." The 
following is an extract. "Mr. Backstrap 
was seatied on the outer edge of a blue velvet 
lounge in the Ladies' Parlor, and held his 
hat between his legs in a very modest man- 
ner. His efforts at hidiij^g his whip behind 
his ankles were ingenious and pleasing. 
The passengers arose and stood in a half 
circle before him. Mr. Phule then addressed 
him as follows: *M'r William Backstrap, 
why lire we here ? We are here to honor 
merit. Why, M'r Backstrap^ do we honor 
merit ? Because it is better to be landed 
safely than to be wrecked upon the voyage. 
Perils of lamp posts and of opposing hubs, 
bad pavements, and the traitorous devices of 
competition encircle the omnibus passenger 
and the ark of his hopes. You evaded these, 
William iBackstrap, with masterly skill and 
courage. You baffled an insidious attempt 
of an unprincipled solicitor to decoy us to 
the Universal dominion, an inferior hotel. 
You were mighty in the use of that coercive 
dialect, which, • though elsewhere deemed 
profswie swearing, the exigencies of trade 
and travel have established upon the docks 
ss an element of Order and an aid to Justice. 
Why, William Backstrap, do we speak of 
Order and make mention of Justice ? Be- 
cause they beautifully herald the brilliant 
triumph of. Art, whicn I carefully cherish in 
my back coat pocket, and which, William 
Backstrap, I now produce.' 

"The currycomb was here taken out, and 
Mr. Backstrap in the most affecting manner 
immediately hid the better part of his coun- 
tenance behind a red cotton handkerchief, 
spiritedly ornamented with the picture of a 
trotting match. Notwithstanding his emo- 
tion, however, he was enabled to keep his 
right eye uncovered, with which to give re- 
spectful attention to the proceedings. * Ac- 
cept, William Backstrap, this silver curry- 
comb, as a slight testimonial of our respect 
and gratitude for the devotion, courage, and 
skill displayed by you on the last trip of 
your omnibus from the Southern Michigan 
to the Plantaganet House.' 

BLOOMERISM PROGRESSING. 

Le Folletf the undisputed oracle of the 
fashions, states that the basques, the jacket 
so in vogue with the ladies, are extending to 
the length of a veritable jjaletot. Uniformity 
in color, says the same high authority, is all 
the rage — robe, capote, mantelet, boots, gloves 
and veil muJfbe of the same hue. 



DUVAS AND MADAME DE BALZAC. 

The Paris correspondent of the New 
York Tribune narrateythe history of Alex. 
Dumas's last success. Two months ago he 
began to stir the public to raise a monument 
to the memory of Souli6 and Balzac. Last 
March he arranged with the director of the 
Porte S't Martin Theatre an extraordinary 
representation for these "beneficiaries of the 
tomb," as Mery calls them. He wrote to 
artists to take part in it, and to the members . 
of the imperial family and other high-placed 
persons to take places, which they aid at 
fancy-fair prices. The Emperor sent an ad- 
ditional contribution. All went off well 
Then he organized a concert for the same 
purpose. The co-operation of the first artists 
of the metropolis was secured, and the impe- 
rial family and .high dignitaries were a^in 
laid under more or less willing contribution. 
Meyerbeer, the composer, paid two hundred 
francs for a seat he aid not intend to occupy. 
Nearly all the tickets were sold by the medi- 
ation of prominent female artists, at more 
fanciful-fair prices than before. The grand 
Balzac-Soulie concert was announced with 
a solemn flourish of hand-bills and newspa- 
per trumpet ; and then suddenly steps into 
court Madame Eva Constantine Victoire 
Rzewuski, widow de Balzac,, demanding the 
suppression of the name of Balzac on the 
bills under penalty of 10,000 francs dama- 
ges, to be paid by Alexander Dumas, on the 
ground that she does not wish the public to 
be called on by that gentleman to assist her 
in a work which she desires to do alone. 
The concert was deferred, and this novel 
suit came on for trial lately. Dumas has 
just announced in his paper the result of 
the trial. " We have gained our case against 
Madame de Balzac. AVe are permitUd to 
erect a monument to the author of the Co- 
medie humaineJ' With literary and artistic 
people — one of the many " all the worlds" 
revolving in the Paris system — this affair 
has been a leading topic of talk. 



ON RECEIVING A WIFE'S DAGUERREOTYPE, 

No sunbeam, gliding o*er the earth. 
E'er played a kinder part ; 

It stayed awhile 

To catch thy smile — 

When it was won. 

Stole lightly on. 
And touched thy husband's heart. 



GEORGE it's GREATEST ENEMT. 

Lord Holland's late book contains the fol- 
lowing. In 1820, some courtier rushed to 
George IV, with the news of Napoleon's 
death : " Sir, your greatest enemy is deadT 
"Ig she, by G — d?" answered the king. 




THE MARQUIS OF CHA3T«LLUX'S If AREIAGB. 

We translate from the Memoirs of tiie 
Baroness D'Oberkirche, the following: 

The Duchess of Bourbon, in doing me 
the honour to write me these news, at the 
same time related to me the marriage of the 
Marquis de Chastellux. He had published, 
some years before, an account of his trayels 
in America. He attaches great importance 
to what he eats, for this book contains, es- 
pecially, the detailed description of the vic- 
tuals that were served up to him every day. 
We must believe that he has less taste thaa 
gluttony, for we cannot otherwise compre- 
hend what charm he can find in American 
cookery, which is not held in esteem; he 
speaks of incredible dishes and relates this 
with a complaisance almost laughable. 

He is none the less proud of his literary 

Sroduction, which is the cause of Madame 
e Chastellux's marriage. This young lady 
is Miss Plunkett, an Irish woman. She was 
at Spa at the same time as the Duchess of 
Orleans, and as she is pretty she was distin- 
guished by the Princess who overwhelmed 
her with marks of kindness. She frequently 
met the Marquis of Chastellux. He seemed 
an excellent match to her, who had no for- 
tune, but it was necessary to please him and 
that was not easy, when there was nothing 
to offer b«tt a pretty figure. 

She knew his excessive self-love ; she made 
her arrangements so as to be suprised by 
him, absorbed in the perusal of his book. 
He was so enchanted with this mute praise 
that he made up his mind. The Duchess 
of Orleans, who was enchanted with this 
literary devotion, took the young Madame 
de Chastellux under her protection. The 
world laughs a good deal at it ; they pretend 
that she has a bound copy of this book that 
is never out of her hands, and that the 
married couple read it together, beginning 
it again ad soon as it is finished. 



PLAGIARISlf XXTRAORDINARr. 

The Kew York Evening PoH says: The 
summary of the incidents and events of 
Montgomery the poet's life, which appeared 
m the London Ttmes, is almost a vet'batim 
copy of the biography in the " Men of the 
Times," published by Redfield, from the 
Enelish eaition. 

The slight differences between the two are 
the change of shop in the London^ Times to 
situation; the statement in the Enelish 
paper of the appearance of an edition of his 
works in 1841, and of his hymns in 1853, 
and the dropping of fifty pounds from Mont- 
gomery's pension, which according to the 
"Men of the Times" was i£200, and the 
London Times J&150. 



THE ATHEN.SU1C AND THE CRITIC. 

The London correspondent of the Kew 
York Tribune, says: 

The unexpected publication of our Stamp 
Returns has resulted in some pretty quar- 
rels. It has been a triumph to all the 
journab of large circulation and discomfi- 
ture for all the small ones. T?ie Critic • and 
Athenceum have exchanged incivUities on 
the subject. I should say the average cir- 
culation of the latter is nearly 8,000, that (rf 
the former about 6,000. But for talent and 
influence T?ie Athewmm is infinitely supe- 
rior. Our booksellers, almost mainly, look 
up for the opinion of The Aihenceum, as poor 
Goldy might have looked for the opinion of 
that greasy old grumbler, funnel Johnson. 
It has changed editors of late, however, and 
the present is not quite so much a regime of 
terror for authors. This may account for its 
greater leniency toward poor rhyming cul- 
prits. The late editor, T. K. Hervey, was a 
versifier himself who had turned the poef s 
spear into the critic's pruning-hook — ^the sour 
wine into vinegar — and he could not abide 
other versifiers. The present editor is M'r 
Hepworth Dixon, author of Biographies of 
Penn, Howard and Blake, and he is not 
afflicted with that same malady. 



DISCOVERY OP ROMAN COINS. 

A very extraordinary discovery was lately 
made by a labouring man in the neighbour- 
hood of Coleraine, (Derry, Ulster, Ireland,) 
while cleaning out a ditch. He found an 
urn containing 1,937 coins, together with 
341 ounces of silver in pieces of various sizes. 
The coins are Roman in the most perfect 
state of preservation. The silver is com- 
posed of a large numjber of weighty ingots 
and ornamental pieces, supposed to have 
been used as armor for horses. There are 
also several battle-axes, marked with Roman 
characters. The whole is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. James Gilmour, watchmaker, 
Coleraine. 

A few days ago there was found on the 
property of Mr. David Huey, Ballynaris, 
within a few perches of the river Bush, in a 
marshy place, situated near a crag, a large 
metalhc vessel of very curious construction, 
capable of holding upwards of ten bushels, 
and nearly six feet in diameter. Its weight 
has been estimated at seven cwt. It was 
perfectly wfeole, and strongly made, more so 
than any made at the present day. It is 
very probable that it may have lain there 
for several centuries. — Coleraine Chronicle. 

Robespierre's epitaph. 

PaMant ne pleure point son sort, 
Our d U yivalt ttt Mtais mort. 
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M. THISRS. 

The London Homing post gives a biogra- 
phical sketch of this statesman, from whi<^ 
we get the following : 

Go to Ifim when yon will, at any time 
ifrom six to seven o'clock in the morning to 
-his dinner hour — and, though you will nnd 
liim hard at work at the continuation of his 
'♦Imperial History*' — ^wading through masses 
of papers for facte, or, it may be, perched on 
the top of a ladder^ tracing on a huge map 
the march of an army — ^yjou will find him 
easy of aeoe^, chatty, and full of cordiality — 
forgetful that he > is a great man, a^d that 
you are naught but' one of the nobodies of 
ithe vulgar herd. Get yourself bidden to his 
elegant table, and you will be struck, ^spe- 
cially after he hae taken his daily miantum 
of Bordeaux, with his fund of anecdote, his 
flashes of merriment, his tales of his strug- 
gling youth and manhood, bis political and 
personal souvenirs; and, perhaps, if he be 
m a peculiarly gay mood, he will laughingly 
' relate how once he nearly got killed in a 
duel for a love affair, and how, when the 
Eastern question of 1840 seemed likely to 
lead to a war with England, he tried, to. 
frighten " Palmistone" by riding about the 
streete of Paris on ,a big horse called Ibra- 
him I 



CATHARINE II AND THE FRINGE DE LIONE. 

Bagatelle (we translate from the Memoirs 
of the Baroness D'Oberkirohe) is an en- 
chanting place. The pretty pavilion which 
ee^es for a chateau is surrounded by gardens 
in the English style, perfectly well laid out. 
A river is to be found therein, fed by a fire- 
engine. Of this Mademoiselle Amould would 
not have dared to say ** That is as much like 
a river as two drops of water." It is worth 
more than that. * 

This reminds me of a charming piece of 
pleasantry of the Prince de Ligne to Catha- 
rine 11* She had also made a .river in the 
style of that of Mademoiselle Arnould. The 
prince often jested about it,, and reported 
that l^is riv,er was a design of the Empress. 
Finally, a workman drowned himself in it, 
one day. Catharine II, as soon as she saw 
the prince, quickly told him the news. 

''What, n\adam, said the prince, has a 
workman drowned himself in your river?" 

" Yes, sir, what can you say to? that?" 

'' What a flatterer," answi^edthe Prince 
de Ligne I 

SALE OF PAINTINGS. 

Three pictures of Turner were lately sold 
in London. " Cologne, the arrival of a pack- 
et boat — Evening," was knocked down at 
2,000— " Harbor of Dieppe" at 1,860, and 



the "Gaardstip" at 1,530 guineas- Thes^ 
pictures were originally sold by the arfciat at 
comparatively insi^ificant prices. The 
** Ouardship'^ for £25^ and £500 a piece iot 
the Cologne and Dieppe. At the same sale, 
*ix Hogarths (m<vmage d la mode) only 
brought 1,381 guineas. The "Age of In- 
nocence" of Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, 
reached the compensating Amount of 1,450 
guineas. A picture by Wilkie, "The Tnam- 
peter of the &uard," which was originally 
sold for fort^ pounds, brought two hundred 
and four guineas, five ^mes aa much a6 the 
artist got for it. 



ARCH STREET THEATRE. 



At the Arch this week, 
playing to good houses. 



theY have been 
On Mondav, 
Lovers SaciTfice" was played, with " Deli- 
cate Ground," for the after-piece. On Tues- 
day evening Mr. Fredericks, the talented 
Stage Manager took his benefit. The play 
was the fine old Comedy now seldom played, 
of " Every one has his Fault." Sir Kobert 
Bramble, (M'r Wheatley); Solus, (M'r Thay- 
er) ; M'r Placid, (M'r John Drew); M'r 
Harmoney, (M'r Fredericks) ; Lady Elea- 
nor, (Mrs. Bowers) ; with the after^piece of 
" Gilderoy." Wednesday evening the play 
was the "Hunchback," Julia, (Mrs. low- 
ers) ; Sir Thomas Clifford, (M'r "Wheatley); 
Master Walter, (M'r Fredericks) ; conclud- 
ing vrith the " Toodles." On Thursday, 
" Everyone has his Fault" was again played, 
with the laughable farce of the " Miseries 
of Human Life." 

THE HIPPODROME. 

Have you been to Franconi'B ? — ^havo you 
seen the Tournament f^-have you, in a word, 
been made glad by the si^ht of the most 
attractive equestrian exhibition which has 
ever been seen in Philadelphia ? We well 
remember the excitement which it caused 
ere-while in New York, and the " fast" tone 
of the grand opening nisht. In those days 
all else was forgotten--norse flesh received 
a Sudden impetus, and even lovers mixed up 
saddles and bridles with thoughts of the 
halter. We partially remember a then popu- 
lar ballad on this theme. 

** I saw her at the Hippodrome— 
Oh she vas young and fair ; 
And said that when she lived at home, 
She rode a hlood bay mare." 

And we went back a year !n imagination 
when a few evenipgs «rince we revisited the 
exhibition and lost ourself In the excitement 
of the stag-hunt. Seriously ttie Hippodrome 
'is the great amusement ot the season, and 
has been appreciated ks such by thousands 
upo& thousands of enthasifwtic spectators. 
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A OOMfORTABLE CAROL* 

Chei* «i*e my biart T 4hr l«^ "fc^^ fc*^ » <*<«^"»^ 

This poor apparelliiig cannot beguilv; ' 
(boibiv bifineir hm iibrtt ai flailc »' ftovi^Agt 
Atft lo, all b«t3r«ii U naiait ivMb Aia tt»U« 1 
Bt««ely tby qirift Imor 
Smc firom eaoAi oovax4 foav; 
Wii* It^ aone iroulla ooDoa* ia aU Jay banishad } 
PicyOlBe, !a la^n raad 
Ib «y«fy ahiraring waed, 
Tbai kmova in wintan' rage, ^ngs haTe not Tanished. 
n(»a«m is^l^m of tbeo I Comfort is near thae I 
Glosy tby booo shaU ba I Cheer thee, cheer thee I , 

OlMW.tbsa my bafl^l Haai «pi the preiant sorrow : 

Let f utura ^a^iiass flash in every thought : , 
Never a night so black, but has its morrow, 
Wtofae H)plnn<V^ larug^s all gloominess to nought. 
IboQgh liiou sbouldest feel Uia wound, 
'T Is but to plough the ground : 
I«ooks nat the soil as barren in the furrow ? . 
Yet, e'ar these sightless clods, 
Luxuriant Plenty nods, 
When Yellow Harvest clothes them on the morrow. 
Pleasure is bom of thee ! Comfort is near thee ! 
Glory thy boon shall be! Cheer thee, O cheer thee! 



THE EXECUTIONER OF ! 
GOLMAR, 

[Translated from the Memoirs of th^ Baf- 
oftW!j D'ObwtirtAe; pAblfehed Um% year in 
ftfria by luer grifadson, the Count cte Umt- 
trison.l 

Otf ttmYtli of May 1777, tlie PuMio Exe- 
<tatk)lie¥< of th0-erty-of Coinvair trae jmt in 
p^idSnfor liatiYvg absented himself withot^t 
B c t ttrtftrto m The magieirates interrogated 
mm seToral times, and this in his reply i * 

Oft<rcft«lltotiti tbd Itttter pari of A|5ril, 
ber.Waj^ «t home, entirely alcme, hie mih and 
hitf liseiMaiifts bivfiikl^^otie' out; He wasoo- 
o^]^«l')with8oni^'Oi^'tiM 'ii«ee8si1fie« of his 
twig, thatl«i«ef lay,' he'wi*'«iehding tome 
nMaf^les ^r -UK 1|(t^wts Mkm 'some one 
knocked at his door. lie did not'hetitate'4to 
OpAir'fti -Th« e«'ebu«iinbf IsixotmiKhafrdid ; 



minist^ffi of tfae law, no eae ApproaoheQ'ihis 
^aed hoiMe. Three men wrapped up in 
eloakiri pr«8eiit thema^vee, a carnage Which 
had stdjprpfed aii some d>9(»nce and wa^I sur- 
roundea hf ^ve . or afx otbers slowly: ap- 
nroaohed; Xhe/e^ceciitif^ner sees all that^; 
ne k astonifihtd 4t it but not Irightexied. 

** Are you the 4»^o«tk>ner ?'f asked cin# of 
the Mn&ngers, 

" Yet, sir." 

^ Are you alone? W« wish to speik tt> 
you of something very aacjet" 

" I wn entirely alone; come in gentlemen.^ 

He to<^ tbcMn for thA envoys of souHb 
neighboring jurisdiction, end mo Y0d aside to 
pre them room to -pMk; but he had, not fish 
ished his sentenoe before these men threw 
themcfelves unoii hiipti,' gagged him, boudd 
iii^ arms Iknd legs in the twinkling of an 
eye,, so as to present his making the^ least 
moY4mdnt,.and carried him into the ooach, 
into which they got, after him» The door 
^a» closed, the escort m<Minted their horses, 
and all set off at a swift gallop. All kept 
silenoe aa long as they weire m the .oitv ; 
when they 3*e«^ed the eountry road a^d the 
noise allowed them to be he«rd, the oue who 
hod dready spoken touched the execution- 
er's «riii. . r . 

'"Listen," said h» tt» him^ ** and be afraid of 
nothing, no harm shall be done t0 ^you. 
¥%u >have been Carried off to disc^iarge a 
great act of justioe^ We vnii be responsible 
to you, provided yon d» nart attempt to fly, 
and provided that you'do not seek to^pene- 
trate what you ought not to '■ know» No one 
wiil aiuswer any rf your questMns, we will 
give you all that you- have, need of, we vrill 
take yeu hoiit« whea^ your task is fulfilled^ 
■and ys« will reoem' (mro hundved louis for 
being: c^sturbed in your businees." 

T& exeoutioiier breathed, although hie 
was pot at his eiwe. They dild not desire to 
take his life^ that was inuoh. However, he 
would ha9« gireatiy^w^hed them ta rcistoio 
him «be u«9 Sf his Uibhs and'Of his tob^, 
which was done soon afiwrsMsds.ii ' \ 

' *^ We ^t^ about to rxmionis j^odr bonds and 
the gtt|i/' coiiti«u4d th«*-«saB« voideii^'.-w© 
will &f>0n take/of ybns butda^ dicing, ^he 
i^ight,} by day we Mlltiat^toh iigai8.;;b!|t 
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it is on condition that T(mol^y QmuNrde^s 
eyenr thinff, that you daiioi p^noinof o 
word ; at me first cry, yptl «re <iea4" . 
He felt two pistol bftrMs aii« # pdifiiaipd 

Slaoed a^inst his breast, and perfectly nn- 
erstooathatthe^ #a8 ^ut:one c6utB^ fbr 
him to pursue, that of submission. As soon 
as they had removed his. .gag^ he Bir^e by 
all possible oaths to do nothing against the 
proposed treaty, to accept all the conditions, 
and^ W agree to all that they required of 
Inm" 

" Well, you have nothing to fear, then/' 

From tbU pto^MKitt not a word ^as pro- 
non^ed ; the,ca»rsage always foiled on and 
very qtnakly* They oi^n changed horses, 
the b<»*8es were ready in adtance^mid nevw, 
n$ the ezectitiioner beMeved, in ithabited 
lilacesi The eurtains of ^e carriage were 
herineti^ily elosikl | notiHthstandin^^ wfaeh 
day returned, they toidaged the prisbner's 
eyes anew, and repeated the same tbrtets to 
him, in case he even attempted te ndse the 
ba^agd. As i^ the rest, th«^ tri^ated him 
well ; the trunleQ oontiniied good wines and 
^X4sellent provimofns, of which he partook 
like the othersi When it was necessary to 
descend^ it was always in eome Ibresi and 
6om« desert place, which he could neither 
reoogniae nor remark. It seemed to him 
thai th^ had passed the Khine and that he 
w^as ascending mountains. On the evening 
of fte second day (ihey had asceadod for 
sotfiie time] ^ey stopped at a gate^ he heard 
a portcullis sound and a draw-bridge des- 
(;end; they paMed over a ditch of great 
d<ypth I the noise of the wheels repealed it to 
him^ Although the ni^ht was set ift, they 
had replaced bis bandage. The horses turn- 
ed iilto a vast eourt, the coach-<loor opened, 
Iwo iaen n^sed the executioner by th^ arms 
and made him ascend a number 4siMep»; 
he hesrd^ as it were^ halberts or the butt ends 
of muskets falluig toound him. 

" Sisfferyoi^ra^ to be led r said An un- 
known Totcoi IdT he hesitated. 

"BememW jrouor promise!'' added his 
teavelling oomfmnibn^ we will keep all ours. 

It seemed to him that he entwed a hurge 
vestibule, then he traversed many vooms, 
vasti bla6k and va«ilt<Kl^ very eisrttMQly ; last- 
ly they led him into an immensd Ml and 
titera r^niov4d his bandage^ This haU was 
hung with black from top to bottD«k ; sOiiH^ 
t6r<£e8 bin^ely Iti it. Boine mmit in > tli« garb , 
of madbstrai^ Y^eve seated ai^ound upeA^ a 
kind ol/ofawrs.| they had ae in^ks, but the 
light wai so Mbk^ thai it was ivpotsiilde at 
to;didtaiic^ aHwhich^ was ke|^ t^ difltiil- 
guish their fbaAuna. 

SMiioely had the axeoutioner entered when 
n roiled woMot was 1^ in from the othier 
side. 8be tv»B. teli and thin and eertably 
joung. A long to]>% of Tiolei veltet, n^dnUfi 




completely oorered 

immoveable in the; 

her arms hid in her 

, y«t ilitR hir head erect. He who 

' seemed to preside over the assembly roae. 

I •*. Ve h«ve s^tft Jo. 8e^;yo«,^' s^^ he in 

German, which the executioner, like all the 

, O^rmansy understood, notwithstanding the 

difference of the dialect ; ** we have sent to 

I seek you to execute a sentence pastied «pen 

this Wotnan, in order that this p^MMtum 

may be unknown to all, Hke the crime wkiek 

has provoked it. You are to discharge jronr 

func^tioas, you lire Id deca^itat? Abie won^im, 

whom human laws could not reach, and 

vrho^ notwithaUnding^ k giiiltj of an nnpfti- 

donable crime* 

The exeootion^, exeoutioaer as I10 wae, 
was a v^efrthy macn; he put to^ deaih on. be- 
half of the magietTi^ea of Ookssr, with a 
warrant signed by them, registefed, rerised 
by the^ law ttuthontfes, with the great Mmft of 
the city and the seys with iow^rnde-lnees. 
Here, it was quite ano^^ alfhir ; an assassi- 
nation was proposed, in hii ti«w, fei^ b^ 
could not rcco^ize the aittht)nty t/t 1^k»e 
strangers, whose very cotktitenance^ fe- 
mained an enigma to him; he collected 
therefore all the courage of his eo n iii c i — i eCy 
and answered in a pr^ty firm tone: 

"I will not do that." 

A rattling of swords was heard acvtod 
him, and lea him to suppose thf^t the robes 
of the judges werd not as peacefdl as they 
appeared. He cast his eyes upon the con- 
demned woman, as immoveable as if this de- 
bate "vras entirely void of interest to her. 

" You have promised to obey,'' re|H^aM 
the voice of the one who liad carried bim off, 
*'and you are exposed to our vengeance, if 
you violate your plighted word." 

** i thought that the business in hand was 
a secret judgment, but regular. 1 am not 
an ifiSsassin. Gentlfeitofen, Irhoever yen are, 
I do not accept yotr order^ I will not toueh 
a hair of this woman. Besides, what has 
she done?" , 

The president se^nied to eopsult his col- 
leagues by a look, th^ rose quiehly Md 
cried in a thundering voice. 

'*Y6u a6k Irhftt this vom^ ha* 4^uel 
I can tell you and then your hair visa fnm 
your heiui in horror; tl^en fo^ wiSL -90 
lon^r hesitate to beeome tba inptrammil of 
our jastioe, then— i" 

**£no«^" intsnmpted the woma^irti^eleh- 
ing bte artns tcnraeOs him, *' snof^gh t J^m 
can hill me, but j^m emm^ yon ^i^feiM: Biilf 
tot reveal to sueh a siian^ what jo«r 4iat9,hi^ 
heard* If I am guilty^ pnaish me ; X fji|jbh 
aut, and that is more tiwi yon have a i^f^ 
toexpsct." 

Silence succeeded to tMs alt«rcatieA» a 
solemn, kj silAnoe^ intafafM Wf ))f w 
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clicking, of 1^ lar£6 inFisible clock, apd which 
tin kt once strucS eleven. 

** There is not a moqaent to lose,'' resuwed 
the chief, "obey.*' 

They handed to him a very large and very 
sharp sword, like to those of the execution- 
ers of Switzer^nd. 

" No," he repeated, " no : since you con- 
demn without authority, have your own sen- 
tences executed yourselves." 

The victim £d not make a single mo- 
tion. 

** Wsten," said the first who had conversed 
with him, " are you attached to lifbf" 

" Yes, for the sake of my wife and my 
little daughter, who would have no siipport 
in the world, if I were wanting to them." 

" Well then 1 choose ; if this woman is not 
decapitated • by vour hand when the clock 
strikes thei' quarter, you will die from a pis- 
tol shot fired by my hand." 

" Hah 1 why do you not kill Tier then, if 
you resign yourself thus to become an as- 
sassin V 
The judge trembled beneath his long robe. 
" It IS for you to choose," he continued. ^ 
The executioner had resisted with all his 
might ; he began to be afraid, brave man as 
he was, and the attitude of his persecutors 
seemed to him more alarming than before. 
He resolved however to put . on as bold a 
countenance as he could. The pendulum 
swung on incessantly ; every beat resound- 
ed in the heart of the unhappy man, placed 
between crime and death, A sallen silence 
reigned throughout this hall ; all remained 
motionless, especially she who supplied the 
suljc^t of the tragedy. The executioner 
began to pray inwardly ; he invoked the vir- 
gin and the saints, for he was a catholic ; 
the result of the prayers was that he cried 
out: 
"Kill nie if you j^lease, I will not obey*" 
** You have ten minutes still to make up 
your mind,'^ answered the jud^ coldly. 

The same silence reigned, stiU broken br 
that inflexible pendulum, measuring the lite 
of each, of the happy as well as of the mis- 
erable. It was a terrible scene. The wo- 
man did not stir ; when the quarter struck, 
that stroke of eternity for her, she did not 
even raise her head, she woa either very in* 
npoent or very hardened. At a sign from 
the chief . personage, two subalterns M- 
vanped towards the executioner and offered 
Inm the sword. He shook his head and 
pushed it away with hb hand, without hav- 
mg strong to isp^ak. The president cock- 
ed his pistol } he saw it and became still 
paler. 

^* My God I he thought* is it thy will thai 
I nmst leave a widow and an orphan on 

Whether it ww tiuit Uua. idoa strengthened 



hi^ attachment to life, or that his powers <fi 
resistance were exhausted in presence 6t t^D 
weapon pointed at him, he yielded. 

*' 1 agree* I agree." 

These words, spoken in a low and half- 
choked voice, were yet beard throughout all 
the hall. He tooK the sword and felt it 
with his thumb, to ascertain if it was well 
sharpened; he then advanced twe etepe. 
The condemned remained standing and did 
not kneel. 

"Will you not allow her a priest?" he 
said sudd^y eiopping. 

" Discharge your office, was thp repfar, and 
do not trouble yourself about the rest," 

** I cannot diaoharge it thud, the ladj must 
be bound." 

" I bound ?" she cried with unspeakable 
haughtiness. 

"Fasten this womiMi's ha^sl" tald the 
unimpassioned voion of the'jndge. 

Two men advanced; she drew hewelf up 
to her full height. 

"Do you dare?" 

These words stopped tftte two domestics, or 
those, at least, who discharged the functions 
of such. 

" Obej^ me," repeated the president. 

In a few seconds the woman wa« fastened 
to a log of wood, which they had uist brought; 
her veu being raised to the level of her neck, 
she ceased to resist as soon as she saw her- 
self compelled and remained immoveable. 

" Strike, or — " repeated the judge, point- 
ing to his pistol again. 

A sort of vertigo seieed the executioner, 
whether it was the love of life, or fear, or 
perhaps that intoxication which, they say/ 
overpowers men in certain circumstances, he 
rais^ his s^br^ and struck « blow, the 
violence of whion separated the headl^m 
the body, withoii<t his h^vine need to repeat ' 
it. He then let his arm ful, and he, that 
man of iron, aeonstomed tn I^mnI, having 
served for twen^ years as the minister of 
human justice, rail' Aat^ fi^inted beside the 
victim, whom he had sacrifised. When he ; 
c&me to himself he was again al^ut 9p m the 
carria^, the bandage over his eyes, wrapped 
in a cloak, which conceited his spotted 
clei^es, and as soon as he reeovered lus 
senses — 

" Here are your wages,** said he to him, 
who had carried hiiu oS"^ " th^y hav«j dou- 
bled it, because you are a worthy mau/' 

The return passed in the same way j on 
the close of the fourth day he was at homo. 
Ouljf they left him upon the baukj* of the 
X1I« on a meadow neu-r his dwell'mg. He 
found his wife very uneasy, and the niagis- 
tratos furious. What I have just written Is 
copied almost exactly from his deposition. 
It was read to ^S at (his time at Strnsburg, 
at the hou^e pf the Lieut^Dnnt-Qeneral, and 
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t olbiamed i^drmission io male si copy of it^ 
Vh^ authoritfes oi^ Cormar made the most 
active inre^tigatio](i9,aBd discoyerednothiDg. 
}f o^hin^ more wa» ever ioot^B i£f>oat it^ 
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Farc^el}, tfiy tnUing MButf^, 
fUvfrtU^ wdHton a«d ekidretf 
FareweU, h«Iy Vkgki of Pilars 

1 enier t^e etteet wl&ercf you fire', 
^iftuty; wtttK t&e loekB of aa emprMvf 
If your 8p0«ntb hsva ai^ np^V 
9«H <bfM t^skow tkcniBelTM. 

Ify body taug&s at lead/ 
)|y l^aazt at j^i>i«»d«, 
And tb9 blood boils ia sby to^ 
ieca«B« th«7 dartt not appear. 

Ijs^O'ut 8fre^ tJ^ere ia sotD'a mud^ 

to cross it a bridgo {s needed ; 

i will build it with the bones of a gaUaflt 

And the blood ofa hutly. 

t taie feave of you 

Because I must go Und stdep ^ 

But I leave my heart 

Fhsteiied «? then«ll of your doof , 



:. ^PlipiTUAl* MANlFESf A- 
• A siKM (»^ Ltomni ^ tfiB B^itOR^ 

•if 1, ... IIUXBllR IT- 

^ 'M'r^Bdfiof t*— 'Fficr contc^nts of fli6 foHor^- 
iTig Ictterr ai^ fi comp!i^tfl j^urprfse to me, as I 
had fjiirposci gMng vou mat tor entirely <^- 
fer(?iit. to c.tplafn /tvlmt Succeeds, r had 
b«flt &itat« iiimjfkftu-f.);. 

last l^aturduv lamiiing (1 nifl tfriitngon 
MondilTj May 2'Hh) oii rotnrnutgfrom breat- 
ffi!*ti 1 fo tiiid 111 mjf room m\ ptipil just finish- 
ing Ur DE^ffe of writing mih a. **controHed" 
pen. Wllat this TTas he kue\v not, bnt, on 
my arrival, wc redd it togetlier, I transcribe 
ft portion of it. As 'vflfl "bo seen, it' id A mes- 
B.tgO of ttie " Spirits^' to inystlf.^ 

" Iti rcgfitd to the iTTcsCDt j^i^rfes of tetters 
yria are ivritiug, \to trish to ?ay, that you 
haVi^ beesn impn^APd bo to dr-, and that in 
theiT composition and arrang^mdntyow ttHlt 
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fc a88%sUd tt/ Us "both 
^ically" * * 

"In th0 courfJc of these Tettcfts, if -riB cm 
continue to centrol the editot (tnj&elfj Hat t 
short time^ t^e t^ill illustrate oflf telicBftigfl 
by trancic tis?ons throug]^ this iiiewHttm, 
which shall be both beaUtiftrl and histfno- 
tive.'^ 

About tw(>fiftTis ef this cxjmmtinicfrtion 
are here transcribed. It would seem, that 
ifie ^'Spirits'' found ni6*8UlB[cientlyco7ifro//fl* 
hie for their purpose, for, a few minutes alter, 
my pupil went into a trance, in whic^ be con-i 
tinned nearly i%tee Jiours, speaftingtJhe ^^^hofe 
time f What foHows is a part of whacfc li« ut* 
tered, transcribed from copious notes faken 
doi/^n whife he was speaking. 1 ha<f liopedl 
might briug th^ whole of that fbrenoon's ut^ 
terance into a siagtc fetter, but I find St trerei 
impOssfbld unless I occupied nearly donblo 
my usual &pace. The reniakider, tbet^Sfore^ 
which was to ine by far the most fmpfessive 
portion, 1 must ifesCrve for an after conotmn- 
nication, I only wish the indifferent or tiio 
skeptical could have listened as /did. If flier 
had not been, no!entes volentes, persuaded, 
that a Spirit'toorld existed and that fliey 
were subjects of a communfcation therefrom, 
then they must have been modelled of other 
clay than myself. 

without further ptefiminadcftj, I ts^e irp 
my pupil's ttords. 

tlsto!i 

I see hefbre m^ a majestic, roaring' ffrcr, 
of perhapij two miles' breadth, with banks; 
hut little elevated abot^ its surface. Ou.fbe 
left side, looking down-stretim, itppear fajAds, 
of perhaps one hundred rards^ widths all 
whjte with foam and froth from the agrtafion 
of the Water against recks covering the W- 
tom, — which ranids extend a mile and a felf 
downward, producing a fafl of twetrfy feet 
within that distance. Midway, in the 
bi'eadth of these furious rapriids, oppeiin a 
channel so wide and deep, that, witn « care- 
ful yet bold and firm steersman, a baA tatcj 
be safely navigated through their wKofe ex- 
tent of a mile and a half— thus sitving iiftich 
time both thi^pngh the greater swiftness of 
this channel'curreut and its shorter dlstafnte. 

For, to the right of these rapids, the rivcPr, 
though broad. Is here and there shallotr, and 
in mid-current a sandbar, neariy even with 
the surface, stretches a long way iip ind 
down stream — so that barks navi^Kting tfcia 
side, besides sailing" on a ^lu^^ish ctrfi^e^t 
and moving cautiously to avoid grounding 
on the shallows, must needs gcr -a !o?g*r 
distance, since thev traverse thearc, ofjprnroh 
the rapidfi-chann el is the' cAor(f. ' • 

Below the rttpids,* the stffeatnj «Qt?r ^k/sxto- 
geneous, after .flowing, no long , didtt^ifeb, 
penetmtes ahd runswlfwd'fnTl^*tbW)t%h a 
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pountam-gargQ. It is « pass of dangerous 
ftavigation, for the current is swift and, 
Bhrough the entire gor^e, walls of solid, 
Eraggy rock, on either side, tower sheer up, 
|rom the water's level to a vast height. 
4 On re-issuing from the mountain-passage, 
the stream expands to a hreadth of five miles, 
becoming very shallow and obstucted with 
Hiumerous sand bars, which render naviga- 
iJ(ion a task of unsleeping vigilance, and it 
Jbontinues substantially of the same charac- 
ter £br twenty miles onward. 

The channel then narrows to one mile and 
retains this width for some distance, the cur- 
rent being free from rocks and sand bars 
the whole way, of equable depth from shore 
to shore, and smooth and beautifully majes- 
tic in its appearance. 

Some miles onward, the stream expands 
into a broad bay. obstructed with numerous 
rocky reefs and ledges, some appearing 
above the water's surface and others lying 
in wait beneath it. The navigation here is 
difficult and laborious, requu*ing extreme 
watchfulness and care to find and keep the 
ofl-times narrow channels winding among 
these apparent and sub-aqueous ridges. 

This bay opens into the ocean between 
two headlands ten miles asunder, the right 
hand one jutting fiEir out into the sea, and 
constituting what is called a "lee shore" in 
consequence of a stiff breeze almost incess- 
antly blowing into this entrance-channel 
from without. 

[Before proceeding to the exnosition, giv- 
en through the medium of the foregoing al- 
legory, I should premise one or two thingsu 
To the best of my judgment, Swedenbor^, 
and Dr. Doddridge were bath concerned m 
the interpretation. The former had been 
present and communing with us some time 
oefbre this vision began, and having often 
conmiuned with us before, his appearance 
was not now described. But shortly after 
the commencement of the following inter- 
pretation, the medium exclaimed, " a broad- 
browed, noble-looking person is a|^proaching 
— ^it is Dr. Doddridge.''^ After this, as I ap- 
prehended, Doddridge spoke through the 
medium until the moment, which 1 shall 
specify. 

One thing more. In the course of the fol- 
lowing exposition the reader will note, that 
the life-career of one huLimdvLol is traced 
from beginning to end. To this individual 
I have here giA'en the name, ** Frank,'' part- 
ly for its brevity and partly because some 
name must be used for .assignation. The in- 
terpreter, on first introducmg this person, 
said that /was interested in him. On in- 
quiry, I learned he was a young relative of 
mine, now just issuing from his teens, whom 
I had not seen for years. Of course I was 
rcijoiced to hear so fEivourably concering his 



past, present and future, and u^der this 
monosVllabic name, Frank, I have put down 
literally what our interpreter said of him. 

With these parenthetics, I take up the in- 
terpretation of the foregoing representa- 
tivesj 

" The fontal springs of this river rise in 
the heart of God, and, flowing down success- 
ively through all the spheres to eartli, finally 
reach, a* yet all unpolluted^ that vale of hu- 
mility called human life. From the interior 
region on either bank, I see a myriad 
streamlets issuing forth to join this main 
stream. They wear all varietms of aspect, 
some foul and fetid beyond meSure ; others 
ranging through all gradations of muddi- 
ness ; and some clear and translucent as the 
crystal's self. On each and all these strean^- 
lets I see floating tiny shapes, as diverse in 
their personal aspect and in the vehicles, 
whereon they float, as are the rills, that bear 
them along. Some of these vehicles are 
well-built, staunch, perfectly equipped 
boats ; some even seem to be padded and 
satin-lined ; others are coarsely constructed 
and rough-looking; and some, finally, ap- 

Eear to be mere planks barely capable of 
uoying up their pigmy occupants. 

The aspect of tho various occupants cor- 
responds to that of the stream lots, that bear 
them to the main river Muddj, dirty, of- 
fensive in all \ci\yn to the sight, or clean, 
wholesome, bright-looking — Fjuchi through 
all degrees and variations of theee several 
appearances, arc the titty navigators before 
my eyes. 

jBut now all, in their infinitely diverse as- 
pects and borne by their several barks, are 
afloat on the great River of Life and moving 
towards their severtil goals." [You at once 
understand, that these are infants, born of 
all diversities of parentage from best to 
worst, setting forward on uieir life-career.] 

" Now I behold a spectacle, to apprehend 
which perplexes me, and I therefore simply 
state what seefins, without attempting the ex- 
position of it. 

From either bank I witness a throng of 
what appear to me to be living beings, under 
the names of Hope, Ideality, Cautiousness, 
with all the others specified in the phreno- 
logic nomenclature, put forth, carrying 
therefrom an attenuated line, which they fas- 
ten to the brain of each of these liny navi- 
gators. Along every one of these fine 
threads is conveyed what looks like^a species 
of living insect, which fastens ,to the brain 
at the point where its own thread joins it, 
and out of the cei^ebral substance begins in- 
stantly to weave for itself a cocoon-like 
home. Tftese insect-seeming creature^ .to- 
gether with the habitations woven by them, 
constitute what men call the organs qf the 
brain. 
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Here Drl Dodiiridgie declares, with •strong 
etaphasis, that to each of these infatit navi- 
gators God gave literally and absolutely the 
s^f'Sdme capacity for good or for eoily and 
the caus^ \thy, in after days, one differs from 
another in these moral elements, lies mainly 
ib the quality of the streamlet fWithmwMcTl life 
commenced, Por the so-called insects, caus- 
i^ity and its kin, must draw their nourish- 
ment solely from the hratrif wherein they are 
located, and the quality of that brain de- 
pends entirely on the source, from which it 
originated. To this cause must we look for 
an expositi^ of the various fatfes of those, 
whose course down the life-stream we are 
now to trace. 

Note/then, the throng of young navigators 
eoTermg the rivei'-iS broad expanse, upborne 
by till the diverBitl^s of craft above described. 
But do yow, Z. keep your eye fixed more 
ospcisiaUy on that yoang "Frank,** for of 
ri^bt your interest m hiM should be deeper 
and cWer, than in sny beside. 

I perceive one, with a full andliartnoniotr^ 
development of the cerebral organs, who is 
spirrtedly going ahoad with the whole noWer 
of the paddles in addition to the impulse of 
the current It is Frank! He takes the 
rapids-channel nnd clears it with perfect 
safety. Thia spot is named the Disciplin- 
ary Hapiils. Being difficult and perilous, I 
behold mnuj, very marly; wrecked therein. 
Jih the first or opening epoch of executive 
life. The ambitious, the talented, the extra- 
OTflinari^y energetic and aspiring, for the 
nio3t part, take this cliannel, and the having 
taken it and titme unhcfrmed through it 
ftffofd one an admirable iStart in life, since 
tho brarery, vignr and '{ilertness, thus sum- 
moned into action, are qualities of measnre- 
lefjft and perpetual utility. But oh ! it is sad 
to behold the numberii here wrecked through 
tbeir own carelessnesis in letting go tho rud- 
der or indolence in neglecting the use of the 
pa^ldte I But Frank, I perceive, plies both 
with care and energy^ as occasion demands, 
and he pjift^eft safely through. 

Bat now, I see, this lad has reached the 
moUDtain-gorge, This is the verge of man" 
hoofl^ when the chamcter is, for the most 
part, form od iuto the tyi)e it is to wear for 
the future. It is named, technically, the 
Intellectual and Moral Gorge, and alas! 
many are alao wrecked Jt^e by being dashed 
ngaitiBt the crags towering high on either 
aide. Here especially v^q note the conse- 
qjietices to the navigators of the quality of 
the streamlets, from wliich they entered 
upon tbe River of Life. For the crazy barks 
or the mero planks, wher^^on man^ set forth, 
arc ill adapted to doal ^vith this impetuous 
current and these craggy shores, and many, 
to<> raany J become miserifible, hopeless wrecks. 
Not (lU however. For J wee not a few, who 



at the outset wer6 floatiiig on irhat hardly 
kept them above water, now lodged in 
staunch, handsomely equipped barks. In 
•many cases also 1 behold this fa«t reTorecd. 

But Frank is going^ through the gorge 
with animation and a brisk energy, yet 
sufficiently on the alert to secure his crtfl 
fVom impinging agaln^ the rocky shores. 
I see him swinging his hat, and his boat ap- 
pears to have gained before such headmay^ 
that he has no occasion to ply his oars, but 
finds sufficient impulse in the current itself. 

But the mountain-gorge is passed, and the 
barks are now on the five-miles- broad hay so 
obstructed on every hand with shallows and 
sand-bawr. This is called the Bay of . Ca- 
price, and alas! multitudeis, especially of 
the ambitious, are wrecked here throdgh a 
foolish desire of pushing their barks ahead 
of others I I see, too, however, that mmi- 
bers, who commenced their. voyage in craxy 
craft or on mere Tough planks, have, by 
keen Vigilance and intense labor, succeeded 
In accomplishing whftt others, with fcillest, 
completest original appoin'tta^nts, have failed 
in dohig. 

But Frank, I see, is still ahead a^d at full 
speed. He says, he noticed, in the Intel- 
lectual Gorge, that the deepest stream had 
the strongest current, and has thence re- 
solved to steer always for the deepest places. 
He says also, he has discovered a method of 
detecting the deepest spots — ^a discovery not 
easy on account of optical illusions plf(jring 
upon the water. He states, further, niarule 
to be, that, when among sandbars, he 
thrusts his paddle down into the water he- 
hind his boat, sits quiet and permits the ear- 
rent's self to bear him onward. I4>ank gets 
his. intellect from his father, but from his 
mother he derives a self-esteem, approbataTe- 
ness, ambition and practical judgment, 
wherein his father was comparatively de- 
fective, and from theise maternal traits comes, 
in great measure, his unifbrm success in 
practical life. 

But now, the boats have reached liie hay, 
from which the river joins the sea. This is 
named the Bay of Presumption, and, 
as I said above, it is on all sides obstructed 
T>y shallows and sub-^ueous reefs. Many, 
very many, I notice, are wrecked here, some 
from timidity, and others from its opposite, 
rashness. And all, 1 perceive, are for a 
time made seasick by the heave and swell of 
the waters. 

Multitudes, too, I perceive, are wrecked 
on the " lee shore," above described, and on 
the rocky strand just outside the right-hand 
headland, which bears the name of the Rock 
of Ignorance. AH such, before setting 
forth on a safe and prosperous navigation of 
the ocean, must perrorce repair and refit, and 
ofktimes well nigh re-construct their barks. 
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The ocean o«lii#e (iMKe headlands is 
called t])e Ocean of Stemity, and strange 
itiB^WitiieilS'lke iMlAitelVdkerde modes, 
wherein different • persenB* lannch forth on 
this voyage. Some go timidly, with sails 
do)able^Viaefe4 •fl^d tjierefbre slowly, yet they 
do m.ajke some progross. Some, again in 
iMx ippetuoiis eagerness raise too much 
mif ana thus are almost inevitably cap- 
iised. Others, finally, pat forth with the 
mi^Mail of LoTe fi»U set; the studding- 
SjH#s of Peace weH drawn ; thejib of Religion 
i^ifi W4|ll aft ; the ]^heel of the mind fastened 
insepiir^b^ to the rudder of Hope ; the pen- 
BtAt of Jesos of Na^iureth flying at the mast- 
head ; ^nd the Lo?e of (rod written on the 
forehe94 of the steersman. These barks, 
wtt)l all their canvass drawiiiig well, bound 
buoyantly over the waters, and, speedily 
afloat on the wide ocean of. Eternit;^, attain 
seasonably and safely the haven, which their 
commander desires. On Ofie of these barks 
I see Frank standing * and wHfa all sails set 
and his own hand on the helm, I see him 
boldly, blithely and with a cheerful firmness 
sail through the headlands and launch forth 
on the boundless-seeming deep. 

But my vision stretches to the shores of 
this \>cean, and on these shores I behold 
numerous cities, among which I can discern 
the Cities of Love, of Hope, of Peace, 
of Contentment, of Wisdom, &c., A;c.. 
I observe, that many of the navigators steer 
for the City of Wisdom, though this is 
more distant from the starting point than 
many of th^ others. Not a few, however, 
make for the point nep.rest their starting 
place. 

Frank, however, I perceive, steered di- 
rectly towards the City of Wisdom, and, 
as I see, has reached it safe and well. 

Over the landing place here I observe, 
written in golden letters, " The glory of the 
Lord rests on the inhabitants of this place — 
His blessing evermore descends upon this 
favored City!" And how beautiful — how 
unspeakably beautiful — is all that meets my 
eyes! But see! there are long trains of 
bright Spirits, clothed in white robes and 
wearing crowns of gold on their heads! 
They are assembled tor the purpose of re- 
ceivmg Messengers from the Celestial City, 
the abode of Ang^elic Bdpgs/' 

Here, M'r Editor, I must pause for the 
present, as I have already occupied the ut- 
most allowable space. It is, however, with 
rductance^ for the visiop continued for some 
time longer and comprised a message to the 
inhabitants of earth from Saint John, the 
Evangelist, of which I will now say nothing, 
save that it thrilled me through sm through 
like a trumpet's blast. As I took notes of 
it at the moment, I will transpribe them for 
my next letter. •• ir i./ .. 



THE OOOD' OELD THINOkS, 



[The following. Mnw wete suggested by a 
remark of one of the "kings of Arragon that 
the four best things in the world were old 
wood to burn, old books to read, old wine to 
drink, and old friepds to love.] 



IbB wintry viijia #lng« loud wttliout, 

Tbfi mow Ifllla unljceil wkli |iAilurix^>ail, 
The ciMkiry; l>uuj{Ii^ af old oalusftoat 

Join solemn rhonie with the Eftl". 
Abroftd bewiiiM^r'A cbewrlefts gluom. 

He cai^iot [wjia mj wc''-li»rr«l gate, 
m iieek iny rintip f^iii&9t«rf^ Pfrtita,' 

And sunuJL^i- f;>r mvwel forest*. 
Ibee^ not hero tbp liowTlna: etonn. 

Whilst to the cheerful h^rtb I torn, 
Outing thereon, io ktrap nro warm, 

Old ifood to h^m, out wood to bnrli. 



The 8olk to the fiire ^av^n nigh. 

My shelrei display thtir precious Stor^, 
Of ancient tomes a good supply, 

Such as our ^tfhets lored of yore. 
The works in great Klifa's reign. 

Or later 'AnPA'sefteeffMd the best, 
New laur^ desti9«4 *tiH to K^in, 

And fltai^d off ifturer times the test 
" Pure weUs of ^gUsh ^ndeiled," 
' {That.leflpre £^r later pf^ps-smiOl need ;) 
Give me upon; nur table piied, 

Old books toTead> old books to ijead. 



Perusing thus some vfgp old wit. 

How quick the pleasant moments pass I 
Can any si^ it were unfit « 

To crown his {oamory with a .glass ? 
No I bring the eldest vintage forth. 

And draw the«9ck .^th 9obwebiK spread; 
The wine shoi^ be of rarest worth, 

To drink the worthiest of the dead. 
Some hare declared no wine is bad, 

Thiltr none ts good tome ofhers think ; 
But give me whilst it maybe had, 

Old wine to drink, old wine to (Mnk. 



Yetmot alone would I enjoy 

The racy book, the sparkling wine ; 
The hermit's pleasures quickly cloy, 

Divided be all joys of mine. 
Around my ftreside gathered be 

The ancient tanants of my heatt, 
Friends long beloved there let me see 

TMkake in wH and wine th^ part 
Wil^ fire and books and social bowl. 

What gileater blessing oaa I j^ve, 
Xfiieatte but grants td «rowia the whole. 

Old fMsild»W iove, OM Mends to fove. 
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RKi:.rQ,uE:s< oar> eabl.y Ame- 
rican BALLAD POETRY. 

NUMBSR IT. 
A JPRAYER FOB THE CONORE^S. 

[Although, froi^L the nature of our subject^ 
we have not been' able to arrange, in any 
regular order of tim«, the various pieces 
which ftill under the heading of t Is -580 papers, 
yet the reader mtj have tjotieed tnat all 

Srinted hithqfto are of ante-revolutionary 
ate. In this and the next number, at least, 
we purpose giving on tv or two specimens of 
the populiir songs during the war of our in- 
depenaauee. Tcj-tlay we print two, both of 
a religif>03 nature, but written on different 
sides of the question. The first is from a 
little pamphlet c^dlection, entitled "Hymns 
fortheXatkm in 17 S2," public hod atjion- 
don, and probably written by Rev. John 
Wesley* Aa the circulatiyii and object of 
this work was almost entirely American, we 
have no hesitation in including the following 
verses in this series.] , . . 

A PRAYBfi FOR. THE CX^NGREgS. 

True is the Oracle dithto, 

The sentence -whidh thy llpt Mt^h part : 
Tho* hand in hand the wicked join, 

They shall not, Lord, escape at last; 
Who for a while triumphant seem, 

Curst with their own iUse hearts' desiro, 
Their Empire is a fleeting dream, 

Their hopes diaB all in smoke exphre. 

• 
Sorely thou wilt Aill rengeance take 

On rebels 'gainst their king and 6ed ; 
And strictest inqnlsitlon make 

For rivers spilt tf gniltless blood. 
By men who take thy name in vain, 

By fiends in sanctity's dis^ise. 
As thou wert serred with nations slain. 

Or pleased with |mman sacrifice. 

Thoa kaow'ftt tfatee awa appoiiited time 
Th' nngoAlyhomifiidee to quellf r 

Chastise tbeir oooplioated crim^ 
# And break their covenant with hell; 

Thy plagues shall then o'erwhelm them all. 
From proud Ambition's summit driven; 

And Faith foresees the Usurpers' fall 
As Lucifer cast down from heaven. 

Tet, if they have not sianed tb« sin 

Which never can obtain thy grace, 
When Tophet yawns to take them^, 

And claims them as the proper planTna- 
The authors of our woes forgive 

And snatdii their souls ftx>m en^ess woes, 
Who would'st that all mankind shoaM Uto ; 

Who died'st tltyielf to saVe thy Imm. 



ir^VBlllTIi* 

ADVICE TO AMBBSOAN 1bOJ> 
I>I£RS. 

[The other political hymtt io wbieh we 
alhided, is taken from a little volimre, Enti- 
tled "Thirteen Hymns, suitedi^ the Preeent 
Times; containing the past, present, <itid 
future state of Amerloaj with Advice to 
Soldiers and ChristiaYis. Dedicated t(^tbe 
Inhabitants of the United Colonies. By 
Elhanan Winchester. Baltimore. Friiiled 
by M. K. Goddard, 1776." Mr. Whwhearter 
was a dissenting clergyman of some repute 
both in this country and in England dnrine 
and after our revolutionary war. We will 
now proceed to quote fVom his little virorft.] 

ADVICE TO ASIEMCAI^ SOLPttllfl. * 

Brare soldiars attend 

To what I iball say, 
Your suQconr now lend. 

And make no dday i 
Your foes are engagini; 

Your blood soon to spill, 
And raring, and raging, 

And seeking your ill. ^ 

Come boldly unite^ 

Americans. 1^; 
Your foes you- must fight. 

Or freedom must fi^ 
Your cause is most ^orioua; 

Then trust in the Lord ; 
Hell make you victorious 

And give you reward. 

Ameriean bands, . 

Come fight for your Ures, 
Your houses and lands. 

Dear children and wires : 
Your rights, and your freedom. 

And friends are at stake; 
And as you will need them| 

Come fight for their sake. 

You cannot deny ^ 

. That we are opprest : 
And shall we thus die 

And never seek Test f 
We'll use our endeavours 

To join tNxm this hour, 
Nor be the receivers 

Of tyranny's power. 

Come let us then fight; 

, The cause it is good ; 

For frwedom*^ our right. 

And for it we^^e stood ; 
Through God we shall conquer 

America's fiMs; 
Oar captattt la stzottgor 

Than all wbo oypoae. 
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Of Britain, nor HeU; 
For <9o4 4oth engage 

In Zion to dwell. 
Hell sftTe ns ttota. itrangerg, 

And keep us fh>ni hanoS) 
And shield us from dangers, 

And slaT0l7*e i 



Well trust in the name 

Of Jesus our King; 
He'll saye us from slutme 

And safety will bring. 
The Lord will deliver 

His people opprest, 
lor he is the girer 

Of fireedom and-i-est. 



ROBERT THB DEVIL. 

Grloved, lorgn^tfeed «<id with i^boaquet for 
STwrAN©j^«» I aoit in a fria»d'« box at the 
Astoc Place 0{^ra Ua«9e ' assieting' at the 
second reiiresep^tlQii of Boberto il J>iBr 
bolo. The curtain had gone down at the 
end of the First Act, and I was "trotting'' my 
glancB%arotind the boxea lE search of pretty 
faces, when my eyes suddenly encountered 
in the next box to that in which I was 
sitting the lively, sparkU^ glances of as 
merry a face as I ever remember to have 
seen^ Twice had the tm-musieal name,^ 
" Bob— Bob V seonded in my ears before I 
tboogfat that tiie call was meant for me : as 
I turned in answer to my curtailed Christian 
Danke, **Merry-faoe** gave me a look convey- 
ing the expreftsien— " So— your name is 

In ^ Third Act I filing iiie bouquet at 
STfeFTANONE, as she sang 

Nel lasciar la Normapdia, 

and as it fell at her feet I heard a voice in 
the next box — which I fejt came from "Mer- 
ry-face" — sav "beautifully thrown 1" in a 
tone that riddled my susceptible heart of 
eidhdteen like a charge of mustard shot. 
The Fourth Act brought in the Cavatina 

BobMrto, o ta ehe adoro: 

as the line conimenced and the words fell 
from BEttTUCCA*s lips, I again glanced at 
" Merry-face," and this time her eyes spoke 

Slainly as eyes can speak that she *en- 
orsed' the sentiment — * to any amount,' 
and that I, Robert Rattler, was the being 
she adored I » 

But who was she ? 

The Opera was over. The rattle of wheels 
told of a departing and departed audience. 
I lingered at the doors to catch if possible, 
one Sist, and if it might be — ^long and linger- 



ing i^nce at' my "adorer!" — she came, 
heT]^g another young lady to " sandwich'^ 
a middle aged gentleman, whom I at once sat 
down as the * governor/ They did not take 
a carriage so f argued they hiad not far to 
walk, and as it was one of the lovelv moop:L^ 
Light nights of early spring, I too, filled with 
love, music and romance, determined to walk 
as far as University Place ; acting as guard 
to " Merry-face," and protecting her from — 
I don't know what, probably though some of 
the fierce banditti composing the chorus of 
tiie Opera troupe I 

Halt! — the old gentleman stops, mounts 
steps, takes out a dead-latch key, undoes the 
door, presto they have vanished. She too 
gone ! Oh my prophetic soul I — I wandered 
on, a prey to the agony of First Love. 
Hark! what do I hear near Washington 
Park ? an ignoble instrument, a hand-organ, 
but it is pouring forth on the still night air, 
sounds ^hat I shall never forget. It is, yes ! 
it is that Cavatina : 

Roberto, o tn che adoro. 

'•^It isn't what we do, but what circumstan- 
ces do for us !"^ — Noble reflection. I have 
it ! I'll charter that organ, I'll plaj that air 
beneath her window, and if there is a mon- 
key * attachment,' the li^ht footed Mercury 
shall bear my card in at her window to her 
I love — if his chain. is long enough. I reach- 
ed the square ; I found the * organist' : by 
dint of *bad' French, worse Italian, ana 
the display of three shillings, I moved his> 
mercenary heart. He followed me. He had 
a monkey ; also, he had four tunes to grind 
out before he could come 'round to the Cava- 
tina: so great was my haste I made him 
grind them out as we walked along, it was 
very moving music. 

Our trio were beneath her vrindow, at 
least I hoped it was hers, the Cavatina would 
prove it. The or^an was set in motion, the 
notes 'burst forth in all their beauty. I has- 
tily drew out one of my cards, wrote under 
my name Thine Forever^ and as a shadow of 
a female form was seen waving on the cham- 
ber ceiling through the open window of the 
second story room, I attached the card to the 
monkey; the 'organist' sent him up: he 
entered Uie window; more cord was paid out; 
several severe jerks were felt ; a scream rent 
the stillness of the night air, when— out 
rushed the animal, chattering with fury and 
bearing in his paws some white material : as 
the monkey reached the organ I seized it, 
threw three shillings to the man and started 
for home as if destruction was behind me. 



It 's made of muslin, has lace all Vound it, 
and two long strings : may be it's a puddine 
bag, or a mosquito net, were my thoughts as I 
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unibldQd the white ol^ect I had grasped from 
tlie monkey. ♦ ♦ * Later I%hts 
have shown me that it w a bonnet denuit I 
hare also learnt that I did serenade under 
the windows of ** Merry-face" on that event- 
f\il night : that the sndden appearance of a 
monkey at the window had scared her Irish 
maid terribly, and th»t after leaving his 
card, no coppers being given him, he seised 
the cap and made on with it in spite of the 
Irish girFs screams for the "perleace! to 
artrest the thief (rf the wtii>rld 1" 

And "Merry-face" declares that she never 
again wants to "assist" twice in one evening 
at the performances of 

"Robert"— the Devil! 



^O MAKY. 



Another year has passtd «wag^» 

Tet left thee stiU the same, 
Ujiebanged in -foimer toyc lh w oa . 

And ^ill unehang9d in namet 

Yet think not, Mary, that those eyes. 
Whose glances might inspire 

The coldest breast ^th dreams of Miss, 
Wllh true poetic fire : 

Those 1^ whose coral hue inTites 

Affection's warm emhrace, 
Tet spurn the kiss they seem to woo. 

With proud, yet modest grace : 

tChy tmo. of fSwHleBs symmetry, 

Thy high and noble brow, 
TSiy clustering ambiim irf ngleks 

That wave before me now : 

Oh', think not that these many dharms, 

8o pleasing to the eye- 
Think not that €hey will always blooik^ 

TkefctintiJIawer fnuH dU. 

And though, thy laugh seems joyous,. 

Thy song is gay and free. 
There is a sorrow in thy breast. 

That is not hid fh)m me. 

Then hope not in %}» festive 4cene, . 
. Nor 'mid the gay, who kneel 
In humble homage at thy shiAAe, 
Tru£ happiness to feeL 

But rather choose a noble heart, 

That flatters not, to win ; 
That cares not 'for the caatcfffs worth, 

If allT)^ pure wiihin. 



CURRENT LrlTBftA'rCJRK. 

This, That and the Other, J8i/ EUen Louise j 
Chfindler, Phillips, Sampson & Co.: 
Boston: 1854. 1^. 412. For sale in 
Philadelphia, by Messrs. Peck & Bliss. 

A charming volume this, ovef4>rimming 
with talent in all kinds ; pervaded by a hiaL 
pure tone ; rich in sen^biHty and imaginL- 
tion ; exhibiting very considerable power of 
characterization; and conveyed in a lucid, 
vigorous, fluent style. It is made up chiefly 
of tales generally brief, interspersed with a 
few short essays and poems, most of which, 
we understand, had appeared previously in 
the magazines and otherwhere. 

It is not every day we encounter, in our 
critical vocation, a volume so pleasing to us 
throughout as this. And better still* it 
seems to Us to indicate a fund of power in' 
the authoress yet to be developed. We shall 
look with intisreet to Ihe ftftir wriler^s future 
course. And, meanw^iille, We €a& cordially 
reoommend to our readers id become ft>rtb- 
with t/he possessors of ^is vdlcune. 



By JEmma D. JS, K. 
Peterson : Plilad^- 



T^e Deserted Wife. 

Southworth. T. B. 

phia: lfe4. 

We have previoittalvfiaettiQfft in Bi&ar«i.90 
QiAQy oth^ books of ^trs. Southwootl^ «a4 
in.ao doing have spoken eK> muoh at larg^iif 
her literar^r x^haraiXt^rialittb thjat ire ^idd 
aaiv little on the prescRut oooasion wHbvwt 
selftreiteratio©. 

The abo^e xiaiaed volu^ie appeogm to ^fm- 
bine, an neoi^ly-the cusl^omary ro^sujrf , her 
excellencies and her faults. Like 0v«iy 
thing she wrilies, it fixes the att^nti^ ^m 
beginning to close. So also it ooAtail^s 
several striking characters and not a few 
highly-wrought scenes and descriptions. 

We canntt as yet.aete ocj(?fision,towiithdiaw 
our former charge of extravagance, of ftwpter- 
in tenseness, and pf ** agony^oilin^." U^w- 
ever, whil^ " there ia li/e tJijEire isj^jc'^ 
With so much of the "viviqa vie" ^ke.of 
thought and of expression; with an oi;gft]iiia- 
tion so wondrously sensitive and energetic ; 
Mrs. Southwortb will never write tamely, 
never write othervirise than attractive]^, ^nd 
interestingly. And time, perhaps, f^oy so 
mellow and temper her powers, that vfule 
fascinating us, even as now, she may loave 
our taste un offended. So be it ! 

Kate Clarendon, or Necromancy in ^ 

Wilderness, By Emers&n iSmnei^, T. B. 

Poterson : Philadelphhi/: 1854. P^;>249. 

Though we cannot endorse the extirava- 

gant commendations we hdve seen heaped 

upon this nouvelette, still we acknowledge 
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ha\4iig gone tfepough it with considerable 
interest. Jtidged by a bigh standard of Art, 
ma&j, rmanj'Auxhs aiike m matter and man- 
ner were easily poioited out. But judged bj 
the author's intent, or the purpose, and ti»e 
sole .purpose it is likely to subserve, it wiU 
"piLSs muster" better than most productions 
of its class. It is a volume to b^ taken up 
4nd hurried through at a sitting, mainly for 
tbe dGry*s sake, thou^ partly also for the 
descripition of the scenes, persons and in- 
cidfente of a wilderness-settlement. 

Thus gone through with, we find not a lit- 
<^e entertainment m the book, and feel no 
inclination to Ttame the flaws of various 
kinds, which we cannot help noting. 

We should think . the author possessed 
talent, that, with fwrther ripening and the 
emplo^rment of more iime and darey might be 
adequate to the achievement of a work of 
high merit atid enduring reputation. 

fhe Seventh Qe^nsvs q/ffie JJnited States, dsc^ 

dec, 1850, Robert Armstrong, Public 

Printer: 19ishington: 1853. 

Pere is a volume' monstrouB in its bulk, 
comprising 1,022 Ifirg^ quarto pages. Mon*- 
Btroufytoo, it seems to the . literary worker 
for the measureless labor its^et^ing^ip must 
have required. But it is variable, valuable 
beyond es^pMission, for t)ie stati6ti<^4l facts 
here aggregated. AH honor be to those wbo 
ornuD^ted, planned and executed the work I 

S> £m- as the examination, ^e have been 
able to bestow upon it, qualifies us to judge, 
we sboi^d pronounce the work as well done, 
as could possibly bare been anticipated, 
firvwy ope who loves his country, native or 
«4optive, and who feele an interest in her 
pre^eotive destinies, should own this volume, 
^ in any wise pojssible. He will find in It 
cause of just national pride, as well as of 
gratitude to the Arbiter of Nations. 

Of oourse this is not a book to quote or 
furnish specimens of. We therefore com- 
m^end the reader to its proper pages. 

We a^e indebted for it to the Hon. B. B. 
Thurston. 

Cai and Dvi^, Eva^ns & Dickerson : New 
tprk: 1854. Philadelphia: 0. a Hen- 
derson & Co.. 

One of the best books for youth recently 
published. Under a most amusing and in- 
teresting story an excellent moral insensibly 
keeps up its way. 

The. American Law Register. June, 1864 : 
D. B. C«ifield;& Co. : Philadelphia. 
This is an interesting number. It contains 
among other matters Chief Justice Shaw's 
opinion upon the important section — ^the 
14th — of toe iMasiachusetts ** Maine Liquor 



rSw.** It covers 25 pages, but the fbllowing 
is the gist of it. 

This part of the act is unconstitutional, 
because — First, it warrants and requires 
unreasonable searches and seizures. Second, 
because it interferes with the regulation of 
forei^ commerce. Third, because the ^e- 
cautions and safeguards for the security 
of persons and property are disregardeo. 
Fourth, because tne act contains no provi- 
sion fbr the judicial trial of the party ac- 
cused, such trial being the only mode prt>- 
vided in the Declaration of Rights, by wnich 
crime can be established agamst the citizen. 
Fifth, -because the complaint setting out the 
offence is not required by the act to do it 
fully, substantially or formally, and makes 
no provision for indictment or information, 
on which issue can be joined and trial had. 

The Presbyterian ijuart^rly E^ew. Jun£^ 
1854: WUHs P. Hazard: Philadelphia. 

The following are the heads of the articles 
oontained in £e present number. I. The 
Problem of tb« ]^ilo8ophy of iHistery. IL 
Origin of Episoopacj. IIJ. Plsto. IT. 
Wordsworth. V. Old and New Theology. 
YI. The Spirit of Amerioan ' PrvBhrteriftn- 
ism. VII. Notices of New Books. Of these, 
those sumboDed III, lY, and VII, are the 
only ones we have i^imi. interesting. 

m Hke last i^ contained a iKktioe of '* .ge- 
ological Essays, by ¥, D. |ifaurioe," and iho 
following language is used : 

M'r Maurice, for this book of '' Theeilogifial 
Essays," has been removed, very justly,. 4^ 
we think, from his professorship. He main- 
tains, upon, progressiiie and transcendental 
grounds, a form of Unrversalism, and denies 
the ordinary views of Inspiration and the 
Judgment. He is an able and yery earnest 
man, and has muck of the Bjmpatlues of the 
Westminster Review. One lays down such 
a book with a very deep senso of dis^sati&f ac- 
tion. Can a man of powerful mind, fine 
cultivation and apparently deep anxiety to 
know the truth, produce nothing better thaa 
such Fata Morgana na this, when we need 
such minds to explain and urge the truth 
upon multitudes of wi>ildly men ? The samo 
ingenuity, within orthodox limitjSr might do 
^eat good, but her^" like a river drawn off 
into 8^am{)e and marshes, it helps totspread 
pestilence, instead of fertilizing the soiJ^ . It 
IS very harassing to all who are trying to, do 
good. 

" Men and Things as I saw them in Eu- 
rope," is thus disposed of: 

What one thing is therein Kirwan's book, 
that he migfiir not have written in his study 
without going to Eurqpe ? Bid he not know 
that Italy 'Was priest-ridden, and that Bona- 
parte fought some great battles T' Did ha 
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not know tko.t Fineal's Cave and Looh mh 
mOnd were worth looking at ? A man haf 
no right to put half a column into a newspa- 

Rner, unless ne has something worth saying ; 
out two hundred and eii ' " 



of 



five paj];es 
common-place are really too bad. . 

The Reviewer is not m an amiable mood 
with Messieurs les Voyageurs. He next 
takes up " Old Sights with New Eyes," as 
follows: 

Why mix up the guide books and Childe 
Harold in equal propotions a dozen times a 
year, and call the hash a book of travels ? 
The Author went to Liverpool, London, 
Paris, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Scot- 
land. Five hundred Americans, at least, 
travel this identical route every year. One 
might as well describe the North River, and 
the Albany and Buffalo Rail Road to Niag- 
ara. 

-.Cfrdham's American Konihly Magazine, 
June, 1854 : George R. Graham r Phila- 
delphia. 

This nomber concludes the 44th semi- 
annual volume, or 22iid year of its existence. 
Its contents both literary and artistioal are 
nunferous and of merit. The original comi- 
cidities lure very good. 

Oodey*8 Lddy** Book, June, 1854: Louis 

A. Godey : Philadelphia. 

This concludes the 48th volume, and when 
we raid over the perfect museum of contents 
of a single number, we can readily under- 
BtaiMl how it has arisen to such popularity 
throughout the United Statos. 

Puinam'8 Monthly. June, 1854: G. P. Put- 
nam A^ Co. : New York. 
Putnam's Magazine came to us this month 
from Getz, Buck & Co.. It is filled with 
capital reading: the resume of Corato's 
** Positive Philosophy," especially, is an able 
article : that on "Manners," is amusing. 
** The Palankeen,** a story of East Indian 
Palankeen travelling,' is very pleasant read- 
ing ; indeed, this Magazine, altogether, may 
be considered the best of our monthlies. This 
number concludes the third volume, and we 
arQ happy to see it have so well deserved 
prosperity. 

The Parlor Magazine. June, 1854 : Cincin- 
nati. 

This number concludes the first year of 
this publication) and is in every respect the 
best number that has yet appeared. It, and 
the " New American Ma^azme," published 
at Cleveland, will be muted and published 
hereafter under the name of the "West 
American Monthly," in a very superior 
style, it is promised. 



Ladi^ Keepsake^ an4 Some Library. June, 
1854: John 8. Taylor: New Tork* • 
A neat mond^oned magaziiie, in montidr 

numbers, of 32 pp. each, published at a doh 

kr per anniiiB* 

The London Quarterly Review. April, 1854: 
Leonard Scott & Co. : New York. Q^ 
Sc Buck : Philadelphia. 
This number contains some articles wbiob 
display great ability and profound research. 
The first is a mosi amusing, and at the 9ame 
time, to our minds, sad account, of him who 
combined the incongruous characters of 
wit, clergyman, and shall we say, debaaohee 
and rake — the immortal author of Tristram 
Shandy, and never so many volumes of fer- 
mons. His charac^r is drawn pretty nearly 
to the life, the stern doctors of this Quarte^ 
having no mantle to cover the sins of whig 
parsons. This is followed by an article on 
Sacred Geographv, readable indeed, but 
rather prolix and heavy. N'o 3 is another 
I attack on Lord Holland's Memoirs of the 
i Whig Party. But the Revieww is hard pat 
I to it to defend his friends, and in spite or all 
his faults (and they are net few) Lord Hol- 
land's credit is untmpeacfaed, and the glory 
of Holland House is undimmed. The nett 
is on the Russian empire, in which there is 
much that is new to the generality of Mai^ 
ers. The next is a splendid article after ctor 
own heart. It would have done eredH . le 
the Quarterly in its best days, when QttfeM 
held the helm, and when Scott and Soul^ej 
were leading^ spirits. It is on the Trea brfiw 
of Art 5n Great Britain. No one wotiM 
have imagined that there were so many mi^ 
terpieces in England : we had supposed fit 
i instance, that the Dntoh masters would lilif% 
I been in greater abundance on the ContllltM 
than, as this article informs us is the ea^, m 
England. N'o 7, The Turks and GredUr, 
, contains much information relating to ifte 
internal social life of the Turks and Gre^s. 
I We think the writer attempts to prove Mo 
' much : undoubtedlv there vras much o|) piW 
I sion exercised by the Turks until wi^m lat- 
I tor vears, but European civilization has n^t^ 
I ly broken down the wall of Turkish ex- 
ciusiveness and cruelty. The Western pow- 
ers should rather bend their energies to the 
building up of a new and Christian civiliza- 
tion on the shores of thd Black sea and Hel- 
lespont, instead of attempting to uphold the 
well-nigh effete, Turkish despotism. The 
concluding article is a grand attack on Re- 
form in England, and Lord John Russell's 
new Reform Bill. It is an able article, 
though of but little interest bn this eide of 
the Atlantic. The cheapness of this Review, 
and the splendid talents and scholiarship dig- 
plaved in its articles, recommend it in the 
highest degree to the reading public. 
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EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 



HEW tTAY or RAISING TH« WINU. 

Wefind am4»Dgthe reeeBt EBglishCrimimil 
Law Caeea as reported m The Americam Jjm 
Renter, that i^hc Loi>don ft^d Brighton 
Railway Company were in the habit of ad- 
yancing small aoiiia of money to persons 
sending goods to be carried by their railway 
on the faith of receiving such sums from the 
consignee on the delivery of the goods to 
him. One Partridge fbrwai'dfed a case to 
Brighton, and received Us, M., the amount 
he frtdted would* be paid by the consignee. 
The ease was sefit to firigfarton, bat the ad- 
drfeBs written upon it was foUnd to be a fle- 
tidous onoy and, on ofllflning the case, it was 
found to contain notmng but brickbats awd 
other rubbish.^ What is remarkable, it was 
held, that these facts did not support an alle- 
gation of a false pretence that iM box con- 
tained valuable articles. 



NEWSPAPER MYSTERIES. 

A travelling letter-writer to the Kew York 
Times says: 

I consider it rather fortunate that Lake 
Champlain has been considerably " done," 
bjNMmee ap I .passed through it by nij^t I 
could give only an imaginative description 
of it. This, however, is not difficult. I may 
tell you in copfidence that I once wrote #n 
acttDunt of travels in Turkey for the Nortli 
Amfricqn Jiemew^ although my experience of 
Qrieptals was confined to the wooden Turks 
Uiat 8t«nd opposite the doors of tobacco- 
nista' stoijes, at>d I am now the Eastern cor- 
respondent fo? «n important but disrepafca- 
bJi^i ddily papier in Jfew York. You may 
httve s^en m its columns the other day an 
filal^r^te statement of the vael} expense about 
to be enteret^ into for Eastern correspond- 
e»oe., It will, no 4oubt, astonish you, Sir, 
when! inform you that lam that expense. I 
hft^ na. doubt but that I shall be able from 
jB|y atti^ in the Bowery to supply most im- 
po(t«iVB^ news from the seat of war. 

AN APPLE OR A CIGAR ? 

^ book has been published in England by 
Dip. Stowell, in which he undertakes to prove 
that th^ " ftytbidden fruif ' was the tpwceo 
plant. 



WANTED TO KNOW. 

H(?W n!«ifny stars and stripes,' and how 
•thttny.ynra* of canvass bunting, calico and 
sflk Were expends on the late election of 
our civic functionaries ? 



BlAt *0l¥0«5. 

It 'Wvm a fottner ctistom tp engrave some 
motto or sentiment on public sun-dials. The 
sun-dial of London Briage bears, " Time and 
Tide stay for no man." In the Temple 
where the London lawyers reside, there is 
one which has ** B^ne about your busi- 
ness." This motto has an amusing tradition 
as to the appropriateness of the adoption. 
The painter of the dial had been several 
times deferred for the words which were to 
be below the indications of the hours, and 
having lastly applied to the party in whom 
the direction was vested, just as he vnis 
abofit to dine in the Hal), he somewhat pet- 
ulantly replied, " Begone about your busi- 
nes !'' and abruptly passing* to dinner, the 
painter took it, as his instructions, and 
painted it aecordin^y on the dial. 



GEORGE ir. 
It appears, from the volume of Lord Hol- 
land's " Memoirs of the Whigs," published 
in London, that we just escaped having 
George the Fourth a fellow-citizen. At one 
time, the Prince was so passionately attached 
to Mrs. Fiteherbert, that he would go to 
Charles Fox's, and "rolling on the floor, 
striking his forhead, tearing his hair, falling 
into hysterics, swear that he would abandon 
the pountry, forego the crown, sell his jewels 
and plate, and scrape together a competence, 
to fly with th6 object of his affections to 
America." England, says a London paper, 
would have been spared some little scandal 
if he hod. 



SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 

♦ 

One of the Philadelphia morning pj^pers 
favoured its readers a few days ago' with 
thirty-two lines of tlan^ verse, entitled a 
" /Son7i6< to Spring." 

The publishers oould never have heard of 
the famous " Sonnet on beang aeked to 
write a Sonaet," oommencing, 
" Capridtraii Mitjr s Sottbet itttda ymtAd bare ; 
I ne'er was so put to it before ; a Sonnet I 
Wby fourteen rerses must be spent upon It ; 
'T is good bdWetvw to tiave conquered tbe first staTe.** 



Afsmmg the reeent noted deaths Is i^at of 
Mra.-Gio^ih, at Edinbui^, formerly Mies 
Jean Smith, the last of the ** six belled'' of 
MhnoMine, made fitmons by ^ neVer dying 
verse of Bbms j 

^ Miss MUler is fine, Miss Mal-yapcU' dWinei , r 

Miss §mitl^ sbe bas ^It, and Miss $etty. is braw^ t' 

^ T^ete's befittty and fortune to get in Mii Morton,- , 
filit'Araiold'ii tbe jewel for me o* tbem a'. ** 




F1UU7GH AR90IU6TS. 

The following amuei«g {MMTftgprapli wo ex- 
tract from the Paria Co]Te8poa4enee (^ tbfs 
National Era : 

A tree, in the eye of a Frenohman, is a 
thing to be cultivated, to be trained, to be 
dressed ; and he goes about it in* a perfect 
frenij. First, -he saws off all the limbs he 
can reach ^ then he scrapes the trunk, until 
it resembles a barber's pole. This done, he 
takes a surrey, and cansiders whether the 
tree shall be of the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
or Composite order of architecture ; wheth- 
er it shall be a Chinese pagoda— • dog ken- 
nel or a cathedral. Thia. importaoft poiat 
settled, he rushes at the devoted tree — be 
saws, he chops, he clips with shears, and 
cuts with knives^ until the tree disappeare, 
and the creation is finished ; and then his 
expressive and satisfactory phrase is, **tres 
geiUiV The trees in the grounds of the 
Tuileries look as if they had started from 
thA ground at military command, and were 
prepared to marcih upon you in platoons. 



THS HERO OF CORINNB. 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston 
AiiaSf relates the following : . 

InteresUng sketches of the ''United States, 
Forty Years Since,'' have been published in 
the ''Bevue Contemporain," by Coupt de 
Caraman, who was attached to the. French 
I^egation under M. Semirier. In the course 
of his last sketches, he mentions that Mr. 
Hiddleton^ of South Carolina, was the ori- 
ginal of Mme. de StaeVs ** Coriime." Mr. 
Middleton had been very intimate with 
Mme. de Stael while he was in Europe. 

• """ 

One of the most conspicuous placards 
posted during the late municipal election 
was thus headed off: 

svmiKsl 

8teik» 4ailh« test «nMil Ibe •xplns, 
Strike for mat aMtft •ttd'ouvlM, 
Strike for th«,gr«im cc»tm of ear firesl 



SPQKTA2fX0US COMBUnUOK. 

Apropos of science, says the London Lead' 
er, Pr* Frederick Lees, of Leeds, in a private 
letter to us, wriM : ** I have just been mak- 
ing an experiment in relation te tbe outoted 
question of apentaneoits ooaoahmtHAem, wlnoli, 
as I am writing to you, I ntav as w<tU men- 
tios. He.vitt|^ had a t^Mnddl iw the Ihst 
seven vears preserved in alcohol^ (not my 
own! for that I preserve without, as you 
know, but one taken at A j^st-mortem from a 
drunkard, who was drowned,) I thought 
that, as it had been well stec^pea. j^ alcohol^ 
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ics botV h^ore mt^i^c^fter .death, it ooj 
when fired, to show at least some com 
tive behavior akin to- the case of poor Krook 
— if bis happened to be a record of &ct. I 
broke the head of the vessel and set fire, to 
the pint of alcohol in aiid around the or^ui. 
The spirit burnt awav, and as it burnt tt 
singed the upper part of the stomach, but 
when alt the spirit was consumed the ertem- 
ach was still there— ^tvibhomly incombm^H- 
bU^ml expected." 

A BBOTHIR ACTRJ(89? 

The following appeared in one ^ our 
Sunday papers : Neither Mr. D. P. Bowers, 
nor Mr. C. F. Adaais, appear to know aay- 
thing about the mutter, or, if they do, ihBj 
ehoose to toifte with the wi^es of "*" — 
boother aetcurs and actresses. 



. ANTIQiriTT OF BtTSTLSS. 

Ladies' bustles are of Persian <tfigin. 
Nott, in his Notes on the Odes of Hafis, de- 
fines this ** refaight" as a kind of bolster, 
which. the Persian ladies fix to the under- 
garment, to produce a certain roundness, 
thought by them to be highly becoming. 

AKCtt STmUT TtfEATiB. 

Atthe Arch, they have tMsweekbeen ]^y- 
ins the usual round of characters. On Monday 
" Hamlet, Prince of Denmark," was plsgr^. 
M't Wheatley, as Hamlet ; Mrs. Bowers, ss 
Ophelia ; with the farce of '* A Day W^ 
Spent'' On Tuesday, " The Stranger ;" it'r 
Whea1%, as " The Straneer ;" Mrs. D. P. 
Bowers as Mrs. HaBer; with the after-pieee 
of **The Honeymoon." On Wednesday, 
M'r Dolman took his benefit, takiM the 
character of Leon, in the comedy of '^Ihde 
a Wife, and Have a' Wife ;" M'r Wheaitof, 
as Michael Pereg. and Mrs. Johti 9Mr, 
as Estafania; with the after-piece 6t tlie 
** Ladies' Battle.'' On Thursday, was ph^ 
the capital old comedy of ** John Ml.'' Vr 
Wheatley, as Tom Shuflleton; M^ ^Mk 
Drew, as Dennis Bulgrmldey ; Mrs. JMi 
Drew, as Lady Caroline ; with the fiitee if 
<< Sketches in India." 



THX SIFPODROHE. 

At Franconi's Hipoodromei, they ha^e.tpiri 
good houses this w^k ; the camal leH>%'ter 
the Amazons, are wonderful specimen ^ 
the leaping art, well worth the price charged, 
if there were nothing else. The feast (^ 
Whitsuntide, is a lovely spectacle ; we 
are fflad to see them dr&wing so w4)« • All 
our friends who want to see the £[ipfM>drQips» 
will re^re to go soon ss ,thef . noti^ M^ 
week as the last. 
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AN ORIGINAL, LtTERABY aAZETTE. 

POfiLISHEiy KVERY SATURDAY. 



FARV tl. 



PUILADEtPIilA, JUNE 8EVENTEKNTH. 



TSAR t854. 



SOKn*?ET nrO TtiE l>YrNO OLA* 

t>IATOR IN TKE CAPITOL 

AT ROME. 

^apported on blfl «nn, his head low bow«d> 

fkibold the dying gladiator lean! 
Deep lines of angulish on bis birow are ploughed) 

Pdtbrtraying alt the gall of fruffertnge keen ; 
And, firoiii the gash that sealed \fi8 bloody strife) 

Mark the hig drops fcHX down hts wounded eide, 
Aod, hi his eye, the ebbing of his Hfe^ 

In 4aMk deepalr, yet with nnconqneMd prMe^ 
Mold bbk with nndaunted eonrage hin4 
Aidll «ibb «k« agony that flhaltee hb mind: 
i^ Ilk hit BUi«tkf oonieriMi with degpalr-^ 

His wide spread nee tt - Mi . a nd faia half deeed e^ 
la stdmp4d ^nth Aisee the ooBltfct workinctbare, 

MA att the Mrr<fti that he woMild daiy. 



TtlE LOVES OF LITTLE JOB 

ANI> THE BEAUTIFUL 

BLANDINE. 

JVom Mr Freni^ of Alfred de JOtuteL 



Ottc^ opon k time, in ft tswtaln city, th^rc 
stood a Imaotiflil chnrch which every body 
adiaired. On top of tliifi church there wm a 
beititiful steeple) and in t)i1s beautifoi stee- 
pk'^re wi« a heauHftil siher^oned bell: 
th{8 beadtlTirl UeU had a handsoim^ ringer) 
wiote nam^ yttai little Job* 

IF you wattt to know ^hy he Was called 
little Job, I will tell you. On a coM Fet>rta«ry 
mmuiig one of the good priests attached to 
th^ dhdr^eh) wftitee ori his way to say his 
teof^itfg tt^a'sf^) liiadfoiihd him lying in the 
nirMfe 6f th6 chnrphyiwd on a scanty bundle 
of fstrk^ half nillr^d ankl nearly dead with 
tmfy mte l^vp^si t>tbked the poor child 

tthd Khen 
, Wftb Was ft 
*ixifass. 

Mi»^{«) l^iMgs WeiN^ Ad an^atfg^d th^t 
dmii^ imm okly fb^nne kalf an faoui" 
pMM^^Itflleo^ It mH^tiitble bundle of btraw, 
nbw'ijDAq[iQ[ ntBi#eff HeU'!^ ihepOf^esjiion of 
l#o'^Mlbr»iilliirh«fiii^i Hia.ph>«ecftora 




were the priest and setton^ his home was the 
kou^ of our {teavenly Father, a beautiful 
churok, 80s when he was lMH»tiKed, be was 
named Job in commenioratioa of the straw 
on which he had been found. 

IL 

Little Job lived with the sexton in a little 
house, at the foot of the tower which led to 
the clock. . 

When he had grown a little he was em- 
ployed in the service of the church ; he 
swent the sacristy, polished the candlesticks, 
fillea the holy water vases ai soon as they 
became empty, and even served at mass at a 
pinch. 

But tlio ivorlc about the clfjok was that 
whicb he exc:elled in, nud which lie lilted the 
best of !\I1. S£>^ of course he was a favorite 
of the iAd bdl-nnger. 

1 nin5t tell voo aT>oiit the great beauty of 
this celebrfttoa clock, and hoTv people came 
to 8ee it frum a hundred ml lea ftrouiid. 

Like all eJt>ek», it wa? fiiU of complicated 
wheel'Work, and told the hour in mean time 
and true timOj witJi a regularity which would 
have doac credit tt> the !*un liiui^elfi 

This majitor niece, shut up in its tower, 
might htive ticKed through ages, if the skil- 
ful workman, ita author, had not ombelliBhed 
it with sonje thing tu eh arm the ^©jes of the 
multitude. 

1 wilt nut tell you about thctwelvt; Apostles,i 
or the whole history of the P^ission, which 
were shown there to perfection. I will only 
tell yiiu, Ikiw under the dial there waa a 
niche cut in the stone^ ^hich was hormetii 
oally closed in by two richly carved and! 
gildeil shutters. 

In this reecsfl there wa:? a beautiful llttlcj 
woman, only three or four cubit? high, who 
had lived there ever a in ce the clock had heed 
built in tho wall. 

m; 
Her ilanH^ Witt Blandine« 6li« was .eikVe( 
BiHI^infe WitiMti she was fitii>, bsoause uh 

S(is te^vi\kti w6tA tttdi^ tUnii all, beeaum ih< 
ittobH^Ht: 
Ratf « m^ttffb ttlttr «fcf» hoili', BliUidini 
h^tMf opeiliild fh^€irO O^tOtM of faenr Iktl^ 
iibode, iMk«d boldly fitfwari to the^e^ 
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the little platform, wbuih vas Jug^ b<, 
her door, saluted the fooc pirt£)f vie^oi 
then, holding with one jfiioi a 4|uMm( 
with the other a delidHil^ aiid Ih-imaW 
steel hammer, she looked up to heaven as if 
ta>talcehei orders £bom 'the* sim, iCad began 
to strike, at measured intervals, the blows 
which marked the hour. Then, putting, the 
dulcimer and hammer in her pocket, she 
.took a viol d'amour which hung from her 
neck by a ribband of gold and siIk, and drew 
from it such sweet and heavenlj sounds, 
that you would have thought Saint Cecilia 
herself had come to life again. 

I am told that tiiis Sweet little music, heard 
regularly from hour to hour, inspired the 
citizens with such good thought, that a 
crime was a thing unheard of there, and that 
all of them were celebrated for their honesty 
^d humanity. . . 

When Blandine had finished her serenade, 
she let her viol fairagain, bowed anew with 
the best grace in the world, and went back 
into her little cell, carefully fastening the 
shutters after her. She was then invisible 
for an hour, which always seemed an age, 
for you never grew tired of listening to fier 
pleasant and skilful music. 

Those who loved the marvellou8,-^aiid 
why should it be wrong to love the marvel- 
lous — said she was not what she appeared 
to be, a simple wooden statue, and told 
how she had be^n the friend-r-the dearest 
— of the mechanician, whilst he worked at 
the clock — and how, one d^y, seeing his des- 
pair, at not being able to infuse life and mo- 
tion into the little statue carved with so 
much art, and which was to sound the hours 
— sold her share of Paradise to the devil, in 
. prder that she might be permitted to ani- 
mate with her soul the work of her friend. 

But there are a great many things said, 
which would be as well for us not to be- 
lieve. Nevertheless the §ict that the name 
of the lioritlijgijjt'a mistress was Blandine, 
. throwa a ahudtj of proLability upon this story, . 
an^ whiit is more, on certain days, the lit- 
tle wDodeu Blandine, really appeared to be 
ati animated creature. 

Then ber counteuance was ipore cheerfbl, 
Wr smile more ^v inning, the tones of her , 
viol more melodious. Tpese days happened 
always to be the fete days of the country, 
aud the bourgeois of the city walking m 
the church square, would say, we shall have 
fine weather now, Blandine is in a good 
humor to-day, her eyes are bluer and she 
plfty«j»ore«wee^ thl|«iL«(«ial^. ^he pldest 
> inhabitttiits bado^tic^d th#t the cqjpOLingroi 
ifiDAireathefe eseroised a great uifluence over j 
the rather fantastic disposition of Blanajne 
iuiditftafttbai; hit«9iQ«r9 tili^ t^^^se of filmost 
all beHtftifW women heudifB^ cbU4ish ^use-- 1 
•1^ a tttflifig .e^PM— Imti ^h^, jM:e,Jrifles ftoly 
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thing is Borioiis in 



But we have talked long enough about 
l^landine Ibr tfa^ pfesept^ let iis govba^k to 
little JoTb, who, as soon as he was old enough 
t© love — for the ijnfortunate this age comes 
but too soon — loved her with so great a love, 
that he left his work and even his play, to 

fo and look at her, when she appearad 911 
er platform and one note of her viol was 
sufficient to calm his greatest childish anger 
vad make him as mild and patient as a saiat, 
not a mere fieah and blood saint l^at as one 
of the stone saints which, adorned the porti- 
coes of the cathedral. 

It is not necessary to tell you that the love 
of Job for Blandine increased with his age 
and soon became a great and true passion— 
one of those which can have no end because 
they appear to have no beginning. 

xou think, perhaps, that Job sometimes 
despaired because his goddess was of wood, 
a mere statue. By no means !*~^are there 
any statues for lovers ? Had Blandine been I 
made of marble or iron, or if slie had had 
no legs nor arms, had she been motionless, 
had she no joints, no eyes, if she could 
neither have walked nor smiled, had sh6 in 
fact been destitute of all her aiirscitions, 
Job would have loved her all the same and 
thought her as full of heart as any other 
idol. What matters it after all whom we love 
or iow we love — ^th^ great thjng is tp- Jo?e. 
So Job earnestly resoked to pasa ^siis life 
near Blandine. 



V. 

In the meanwhile the old bell ringer died 
— which was a great misfortune for Job, for 
it came into, his head to ask the abb^ foir the 
place of the deceased* giving as a xeaaQn his 
attachment to his benefactor^ and^ l)is iear 
chuych, from which he did not wish, to he ^ 
separated-^thinking of nothing 4iU the while | 
but Blandiae. He padn't said a word QJwut ' 
her, which proves how much he was m Jpve, j 
for true love ia in its nature discreet ^me-; 
timers ^ven to silencp. - t 

But y/ou will say, the death, of th^ J^nger 
was his own misfortune— how coUl^ U. _ 
Job's^ Ttcm the niomept he Wgan.to. love 
BlandinQ,.his otnly aim was. to,getnei||:)i|)r^- 
should not this chance bie co!pfii(|ei]s#^p|fKr6 
of good luck ? Bo yon iae<M)* Ao jifif w^f^p^t 
xun.a^way from thos^ w^ Ipv-^^i, A^*.i^,w^ 
the s»<Auel of this story. wiU^i^p^raj^ 
lighten you. ; A^ regards v^j^Xii4mA'^ 
op the. lesson weUU B^a sofn«hQ4l^^oW 
wa^at that Job loved ^lua^)^^ welj <iifni<wg^ 
;to devote hif life ,jbo her^ J^ja g/mff^f 
hopes for a rejt^rn— rlov% rfwM^v^'^f^W!^ 
is always ^e mpst sinfjwe.»irt^4j.i*pf^tf^ 
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TYol plsy^r then feel any love for Job? 
This IS oertaioly a auestion wbicbi ^ught to 
be asked, altbougb for a long time it Would 
hove been impossible to answer it. 

Nevertheless it must be said that love is 
very credulous. Job dared believe more 
than once — that the heart — the wooden heart 
of Blandine beat in unison with his, and 
that when she placed her most touching 
melodies on the vioV she cast on him a 
long look of the most tender encourage- 
ment. , 

A hundred — ^nay — a thousand times he 
had been on the point of climbing to the 

{)iatform to swear at her feet his unalterable 
ove. But a hundred, a thousand times he 
stopped, thinking perhaps, she would guess 
it, and encourage him tp speak — or, even, 
and why not? — she might speak first herself, 
or perhaps thej xnight understand each other 
without speaking, which would be best of 
all, 88 talking spoils every tlung. 

VI. 

The day of Job's installation soon came 
round and he was conducted with great 
pomp up the tortuous stairs, to the door of 
the belfry, where the keys were solenanlj de- 
livered to him. His new duties consisted in 
striking on the great bell, the hours which 
Blandine announced, and woe be to him if 
he should be negligent. Why, what would 
have been the consequence if the little city 
should be deceived in the time of day ? Cer- 
tainly the whole universe would ' have 
groaned. 

Job promised and swore all that was 
expected of him and nobody doubted his 
zeal and punctuality. He was then lefl 
alone. 

From the place where he was obliged to 
stand to strike the hour, and this place was 
exactly on the opposite side to Blandine, Job 
soon ueard the crisp little noise which she 
made in o|>ening the doors of her cell and soon 
after the silver tinkling of the dulcimer. It 
was noon. 

It is not in the power of words to tell you 
his grief, when he first found out that the 
duties of his charge rendered it necessary 
for him to turn his back to his dear Blan- 
dine. 

Nothing obliged him to keep his post but 
honour, which is -still stronger than lo?e, in 
a well regulated heart. He was chained to 
his bell — 80 he ^esign^d himself to wait un- 
til the la#t ^low wi^s 'Struck, to repeat in his 
turn the^ twelve strokes,* which iwpeared to 
him like » hundred thousand. ]SS^ wore 
fini|9hfd «t last» however,. and tjTob bfg^ to 
8tr^ his bell with suchr, de^p^ation apd 
?iel«nee, that jou wou}d have iiiofagbt he 
wUhed to punish it for , k^epi^ him^^i^way 
from kiiv d«^ly beloved. , . . 



vn. 



At thesS unaccustomed sounds, which je- 
echoed through tiie old tower, shaking- ft' io 
its very base, the birds df niglit that dwot 
there, awoke and came Hying . a^nnd tHe 
new ringer, defiling his flftit^ii hair wi£h 
their great black win^^a — poBstng, repiiseing, 
and hoferia^ aruund him, ua If to defy and 
kiAHit his grief. But at last all noiBe w^ 
h4uhed--7the ge^it tmls, th(j white owlf=^ the 
browu owls ^d the horned owls fl^, t^e 
twelve strokes were abant being lost in the 
pi^t, and time began t<j run on anew to t^e 
next hour. 



vni. 

Will lovers alwxiys bdiey^ that ^vf has 
H^iahly been rc»res^ted from the b^gip- [; 
Bing as hlindfolded ? Will tliey never be- ^ 
iieve tiiat it is/always distapo^ ^hioh. . jen^B [ 
eneluintmeDt ? that netib^ , is ixiaproved 1|y i 
a close in^pectdoa? not even the object of\ 
their love ? and that if they wef<^ wis€h— b|it ^ 
—would *h/^ lov«, if they were wise!. .: 

Job free al kbst, half crainF wiith Impc^'! 
tienoe, oHmbed to the edge of thfe .{^l^oipi j; 
at ibA risk of bfeajking his neek : he jl^ hpt |i 
one thought, that of seeing Blandine ^gai^* I 
But qnidk as he was, i^ftudine ^m qfii^lj^^r, || 
and when he got there, she ha4 alm4y m^-f 
tered her oell ; so he had to wait «ni9ther'' 
hour. Does love know how to wait ? ' If'jdt 
hew many levers do waitj who tfUl fjhrays 
wail. Since it w^as necessary th^p^ Jfbfi 
waited— rn6t o»ly one hour— but two, tfjp^©» f 
four — more still. In a word, he paes^ #11 [i 
that day between his love which called himjl 
to Blandine, and his duty which called him |t 
to his bell. Hope herself Wfwld'feaiye been 
sick at hekrt, for in spite of ^ all his eflbvts 
hour succeeded hour without h^ being able 
to catch a gliinpse of Blandine. ' ■ ■ 

The poor dhiid thought once^f geimg 'to B 
fcnotek at th6 door of his deariy ' beloved: « 

But fie dtirst not ! He durst not in d«y- 
time, but let night only .come— then I 

Afler midnight Job bent his trembMng, iMit 
resolute steps to the door of the little cell. 
Ah 1 how his heart beat, and then — 

But this time he was able to do no nior^ ; 
and, almost readv to die before the door, 
that was so cruelty closed against h!m,^ne 
went back as he came, waiting until the tiefxt 
night, i?ot for an increase of love, but foir if,n 
increase of courage. You who laugh at J5b 
and his timidity, would not hate been afty 
braver th^n he — or vou never have had ' a 
chance of knocking for the, firdt 'time at ' a 
door- which might perhaps be ever closfed 
against you. The next night, at the same 
time — I must sum up my courage to tell it — 
Job did no better than before — and It was' 
not until the night after that Job 8umm<i&d 
the resolutlpa which until then had.feiHhd B 
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hip. !lfo dirovii thoi^ht, he ran m fast (w 
i^fpiila' to ihei ^por, ancl trembliiig ,wlth 
toy^,ap<} fear, managed ^ to cry out three 
ime»--''Blan(fine! Blandine! Blandiner 



IX. 






To t^T the troth, Job'a ot<ly answet' -mw a 
plain tire sfgti, but this sigh was so aWeet, 
the expresBion so tender, t§ai it would haVe 
Batlsfietl and encournged the ihost timid ; so 
Johj wftw deli^Kted and happjr,.a IboiidMid 
times richer than he ever ex^eet^ tb be, and 
trdlj believed be hnd nothing mere to ask 
from Seftveu, or even from Blandine — that 
he never irould want tb ask any more. 

He fell on hii^ kne^^n, atid if y«a &a|)(piin to 
'1^ il^ l0¥^ yott Mnbw what passed ihroagh his 
ibitd— -if yon' dbn't' love, you would do well 
«6, in'Ord^ toknow. Jtis well knewn ihat 
the next diLy, BlundiVi^ enehanted att tiikein* 
babitantsr of the city with her longest and 
most charming pieces, on the tIoI ; and as 
for Jobj he struck his bell ijrilk so Much 
ekili and ear to hannottv, that eterf body 
Bt<jpped in the street to listen, and it was 
&<;kn owl edged, that in one night he had left 
the old ringer far behind — and that he nri^t 
now hold Qp his head among the moil far 
moiia TingeTB of the. World* 

During six months or mor«, Jeib webt 
tmek to the Eatno ^aoe after alriking : mid- 
night — all his happiness la'v in this enmUe 
hap|>ineis I For every night, a si^ answer- 
ed him — and a Bigh is a great deal, when it 
is an we look fbr. 

X. 

Do yon want to koyow where happiness 
Hved for sk months ? and why it was not to 
be found any v^^here els«? 

ft hod taken refogd in thi? clock-tower, 
where it wois coDccak4 fr<H^ all eyes. Why 
it did Dut fttaj there lon^r is a mystery, but 
it ia often fickle^ ofKien .^es front itself, even 
wheu it h best off^ without aiigr body's k^ow- 
i*g why* 

xt 

I have been content liijlil nOw, like a 
faithful hmtorian, to tell about cTob and his 
life without even lentur&g to pass an opin- 
ion on Ti bat he did and what he did not : 
hut ni>w, allow me to blame' him a little, and 
to eaj he was very unwise, not to be con- 
tented with the happiness,- which he already 
oiijoyed, Afl for nie, if J "^ere happy, which 
may be I am not, I woulti take very great 
caro of my cood luck^ howeV^ffittleit might 
be^ and wo3d be very sure Abt to rfsk it, ih 
o>der fe giiin more. . , , ' - 

tn the heivrt, deistW afehe lis hitaitt^^-^w 
we BhouM' leiim that iA'all thJitof,, (fej/etjiifly 
ID loTe, it is better to stop Mali way, fbr bo i 
good can be fairly i^e&<ihed in this WoiiA' 
But every body knom4h«r#are & thousand 



irat^ of i^etootiinff on tii(^ same sufjgeei^ wiA 
as Job reasoned nke a lover, wnioh is fhe 
worst. way iii the world to teapoii^ he,, wis 
very lartrbiii i^greeing vnth me fl(botit these 
things^ foir every day the sigh of BlaMine 
flp]^eared to him to become, mor? tender, 
(me happy fatal day Blandine's sigh seemed 
to si^ so many tilings to him, that the poor 
child, ctdried away by the violence or his 
passion had the courage — in bis madness — 
to kneck at the little door and c^U out with 
all the strength of hia soul,,*' Blandine, 'dost 
thou love nie? tiove me, Blandine !" 

Then, X a»w told, a sight was se^, Which 
was i^ever seen before, for, directly in ftce of 
all the lawis of science, the door obeh.ed; and 
Blandine appeared on the threshold. She 
loved fTob. 

But at the moment he was al>ont to iftrbw 
himself, in his delirium, into the cell, the 
bell— oh hnrrbt !-^began to ring itself, and 
in the silence of the night its tone was so 
sepulchral, that, the inhabitants of tim city 
started with affright from thejr sleep^ think- 
ing that the world was coming to an end at 
last. Nor was that all ! — at tne same time 
almost, a terribte noise, more terrible than 
thunder, w^ heard abore the ringing of the 
old bell — the wonderful clock fell m, broken 
into a thousand pieces. 

The next day at sunnse when the in- 
habitants, now recovered f5pom their deep 
fear, had the courage to penetrate the inte- 
rior of the church, Siey could not find the 
slightest vestige of thje clock which had been 
the glory of their country— of Blandine they , 
found still less — of Job not more. , Of coorse 
the clock was most regretted throughout th# 
country. Blandine was mifised a little, of 
rather her viol — as for Job, some good 8ool$ 
pitied bis sad fate, and talked about him for 
eight days, afler which he was forgotten ; h<i 
was known to be dead, so all the reihem* 
brances and regrets in the world would not 
have brought him to life. Job was happy in 
this — a great many persons arc forgotten 
before they die. 



xn. 

Now for the explanation of the catastrophe 
-^there were of course several versions cuf 
rent in the city.- 

The most popular one aniong the geol 
womeii, was this, that Blandine Im^ied iitiSi 
Job desperately-^that having received Wa 
inlJb-hidr cell, she^had^i'gotten ^ryifciiig 
eveh tb strike' fhS hbpr, vrht^h oittissioto hi 
the t^V^s ,of, her contraet with thi), 9^ 
gfl^rehitti ^I'iSb^r dvet* hi^, w%»^ h)[»'di( 
notti^ ,t6 e%bise, ai^ing^h^'Vilti }it 
lovcf iM^ilaef -^ith hito. . -$« Ibr'irflS, I^bfc' 
b^fieV^ th&r and donH WMi^io; AVimti^ 
eonsid^red, I would i^thf^thiMc that heav«i 
Hi its infinite goodness,* Would not thus haia 
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abandoned Job and Blandine at the last 
mdiofailMbr Ibve i^ jao^^adi a teeril^le ^tnam 
after all. I would rather think miUi. tb9< 
philosophers who explain everythi|itTT*that 
tli&.iiel)ybi^Qmn,j0^iMr((){i^ Ivioi^lM, as 
certein chroniclers beanmklk^ai^ lQ»i}alr<iet#cL 
his marvellous clock likfrtjeb a JwUy, iktf$ by 
means of a secret spring irfIu^ Wll^ ftwt<H»ed 
in fibd.pli^m^'tlie owielMltte 9fQt|14<ilif$)Uhly 
M to iiiecfes, «|t the imnant* any lolifi^ tklli 
hiias^f AoAVl put J^is^ fcket i» ,Bl«m(t>«^'a. 
little cell. This would «Uarl^#itpl^tt.jA9 
cause of th6 oatfiaf^ophe {[hai4e^iMrf^tod» but 
th^ iaffiiii) I mi^ ihi^kiwiliti 0O|»e!Qtbefs, 
that Job became farions, when he fofm^h^ 
had thrown awtoy^ hifc 4ote #»« l> vwqotfen 
ini^e /decrtitnte of hea»l, '■ m^rt^m^ hs /JM 
deetepyed Ms idol, bmri^gr iHiOfelf ^)0|ig 
witfittin'tbie.rtjiinsflf tli^cfeK** '? 

If thia Uwt is. trujB, Job liraa wfong'TTJw 
was oerttwily iidiiea8<m«jQt»H-ii m&M »eifWr 
doladastorej the images ^fi hi^e js^fcupto 
worship, ev^ if they pwvii to.bewiood. Are 
statues lAie only heftrtlees things in this 
^wrW. GijaoiOsw heavens t /^here w^uld w^ 
l?e,if^ll deceived ioveirs jeifwged ihtto»^ely08 
on.tbeir fiftte^ftfter diis:f«shiaol 
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•TheOiaiidlj^rt^ijBirof p^^i^o . 

Is pot wMhed iwith ^(^ 

But with a little water ■ . \ 

4^B4tl^e,Jt4oQdo(ia7h9art. , „ 



1 pray to Saint Anttpny 
l)fare^ tlraefl' a week i ' 
If any other Saint is flispleased at it, ' 
' I grfiy to whom I thi^k profpfir. 



@a^tP«terl)9ia8b«ad, 
1!be BiiOflq^^tpep bit ,h|m ; 
' On yh^h Ilia xaotl^^*«id,tp^in, 
Pat on yonr cap ^he% U^la P«ta^* 



The love of a nUlUiaman 
Is like a lo&f of sugar ; 
The ^y ,who once tjastes it 
SmcKs it down to W fing^'ri^. 



'± g64d heiy woman 
Ibokagoaito'lferl 
And^id.toilwr Iiwbiv4» 
LoolU hart laorcwr Vkffom. 



THE VISION OF PAUL OF 
KUSSIA. ,.^^j^.. 

^ [In 17B2, Paul of Ruseia, the son of CafhOr 
vl 11 c 1 1 , and after wards Cz ar^ traT elled 'throvgh 
Europe unrkr the title of the Count of the 
Nortli. The BaroDess D'Oberkirche, ^boRft 
Memoirs were publi&h€<i last year at Pari a, 
and who waa an earlj friend of Paul's wife> 
iwioonipaiiied the travellore m a part of their 
journey through France, Belgium and Hol- 
land, The BQene of the following cpnrerso- 
tion was Ghent.] 

The PrinceHs did not ta.kc tiiae to gup ; I 
waa dying of huoger and the Grand iJako 
likewise ; we therefore snpped, notwitli- 
fltanding our fatigne^ The Count of ^^ 
North was Tory amiable at this supper. I 
do not know how we came U> ipeakof prfr| 
sentiuientii, dreama and presaj^ea ; every one, 
told his Btorv and supported it with the best 
proofs possible. The Grand Puke did n^l 
aay a word, 

'' And jous sir/' ^lid the Prince do Ligne, 
who had preceded us to BruaeeU, and whom 
we met again there, " have yqu ^[lothing to 
tell u^t la Russia exempt from the mar^ 
vellous? Uav© the eorcercrii and the devil^ 
spared yon in their witch eraft, a^ the ^- 
eienta called it?" ... 

The Grand Duke ihook his head, 

'' Kourakin woU knowa,'' he replied^ 
^' what I mi;^ht relate, if I pleased, liJce iim 
rest. But X try U> banish ideaa of this ^ort, 
they have tormented me hut too niuoh 
formerly-" . 

N one replied, Th e Pri^ee logkod at h is 
fnend and recommeneetl with an ,aQee|i,tof 

'^ ]la& not something strange happened to 
me, Kourakin r^ 

** So strange, mj lord, that in spite of tlie 
respeot which I owe to your word, I can only 
consider the faet aa a freak of your imagioa- 
tion.'' 

''It was true, very true j and if Madame 
d'Olierkirchc will promise me never to speak 
of it to my wife, I will relate it tf* jou> I 
beg you also, gentlemen, to keep this drplo' 
matte secret fo^ my sake/' added he Bmilingj 
^* for it would not please me Co see a ghost* 
story told by mvjjielf aud coooernLng myself, 
traveUmgOver Europe J' 

^very pne gave hits word ; for my part I 
have faithfully kept it and shflU not fail to 
doso. These Memoirs, if they appear, wUl 
not see the light until a period in vhich pos- 
terity » wbich has already commenced, will 
not concern itself abopt so small an affair, 

*'I was one even in g, or rather one nighty 
in the streets of Saint Petersburg, with 
Kourakin and two valets. We had staid a^ 
my house a long time t(j converse and, smoke, 
and the idea struck us to salljr from tha p^-' 
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ace^ ineognito, to nee Ibe cit^ by moonl^^ht. 
It was not cold^ the days were lenf^hwiag; 
it was one of the mildest pericias of our 
spring, so bleuk in compariaQn with those of 
the south. We were fivoly ; we were no^ 
thinking of any thing roligious, or even of 
any thing sorioua, and Koar|tkin was utter- 
ing a thousand pleajantries respecting the 
very few posaers bj, that we met^ I was 
watking m front; one of our people, however, 
preceded me ; Kournkin was a few piEUies he^ 
hind J and the other domestic followed us a 
little fartlier off. The moon Wfto bright; 
yon could have read a letter ; so thfe shad- 
ows, from contrast^ were long and thick. At 
the c>periing of a street, in a doorway, I per- 
eeived a talfi thin man, wrapped in a doak. 
like a Spaniard, with a military hat pullea 
down very far over his eyes. He seemed to 
be waiting and aa soon aa we passed befbre 
him, he camfs a tit of his retreat and placed' 
himself pn my righ.t band without spying a 
word, without matdng a ^tnre. It wfts 
Impossible to distinguish his features, only 
his steps in striking the slab^, returned a 
strati^) sound, Kke to that of onie stone 
striking another. I was at fitst astonished 
a^ this meeting ; then it seetn^ to me that 
the whole side which he almost touched^ by 
4egree8 grew cold. I fejt an icy i/hudder 
betietrate my lin;ibs, and, turning towards 
Kourakin, Isald to him : 

'This ii8 a singular companiton tlxai we 
have here!' 
. ' What companion V he asked me. 
' * Why, the one that is walking on my left 
hand and making noise enough, it seems 
to me.' 

* Kourakin opened bis eyeft vfith astonish- 
ment and assured me thfit ho saw no one on 
my left hand. 

* How I you do not see on my left hand a 
man in a cloak, who is there between the 
wall and me?' 

'Tour Highness touches tfie wall itself 
$nd there is no room fbr anyone between the 
Vatf and ton/ 

' I'jstretched out toy ai^ a Bttle; in ftd, I 
fth the stone^ However the man was there; 
still treading with that same ham'mer-like 
step which he regulated by mine. I then 
examined him attentively, and I saw shining 
benealtb that singularly-shaped h^t, as* I 
have called it, the most vrithering eye that I 
ever met with« That eye looked at me, and 
^seinated me i I could not escape from its 
Hght. 

'Ahf saM I to Kourakin, ^ I do not 
inpw what 1 experience, but it is strange !' 
' t trembled not with ffear but with cold. I 
felt it graddally reaching my heart by an 
impress that nothing could give bAck. My 
bleed firoze hi my vems. All at once, a thick 
I and melancholy voice issued from this cloak 



WM^ cotio«aled bMHivMi^ Mdtci^ed »• by 
mynfiam: •. - .'r . 

i'<fliiliw0Ma ttednsftioBDyi snpcfflitd li|y -I 
kve'Tno^ w4Mlt powtri 

' What dty you wiebf • 

*Pa«l,' h€r repimted. • 

And ^f «^me ^k» ««ee»t was liiil kinder 
8«d sadder.t I ttMkd^ no Topiy, i wvted, Im 
eaHed me- agilin imd- slopped thoiik I w» 
<M>ttpelledi>e do'Hvs' sftDve. ' 

* Paul, mor P«ul^ poor PrhiMK 

I tornea t0fw«rd» KoHraddn wli« ted ak^ 
stopped; I . '. » x. . 

♦ Bo yo« h«ar V said 1 1© him. 

^ AbeoMely ' ii«thiiig,>my lend, ami jea V 

<For my part I Ketened ; the lamentokSon 
still resounded in my ean i mad» an im- 
m^se eftyrt M&d asked tliis mytfteriom- being 
Idio he wasand wkal he' wished wi^ me. 

*Po<Hr4Hiiilf who am il latahewk^is 
addressing yo«u What d» I ^ieh f I wish 
yo» not to attach Toimelf too m«elb to this 
world, for yo« mul not remion loag in it 
live j«o^y, if you desire to dio in peac^ 
and do not despi«ofomor»e, it^ i» iiie sevesp- 
est punishment of great souls.' 

He resumed his route, still looking at me 
with that eye which seemed to start from 
his head, and, as I had been compelled to 
s^ witMiim* I was oompeilod to wa^nrildi 
him. He spoke to me^no more, and I felt 
no more any desire tO^ address him. I fol- 
lowed him, for it wa«^ he who led the way, 
and this travel lasted again more than an 
hour, In idlenei, vn^M)iilr my being «Me to 
say where I went. Kourakin and the two 
lackeys could ' not remember it. Look at 
him smiling, he stiR thinks that I have 
dreamed all that. 

At length, we approached the Grande- 
Place, between the bridge of the Neva and 
the palace of the senators. 

The man went straight towards a spot m 
this square,, whitjbusr 1 ibUowed him, you 
may be sure, and there h£ again stopped. 

*• Fwkly, farewell, you will see me again 
here and elsewhere.' 

Then, as if he had «ottefced it, Mt bat 
^ntly rose by itself; I then t€»y easily dis- 
tinguished hie- countenance. I recoiled in 
spite of myself? it wwr the eagle eye, the 
swarthy forehead, the severe smile of my 
grandfather Peter the Great. Before I had 
recovered from my surprise and terror, he 
had disappeared. 

It is on this same spot that the Eippress 
is erecting the celebrated monument which 
is soon to become the admiration of Europe, 
and which represents the ezair Peter on 
horseback. An imnwass block of granite, 
a rock, is the base of th^ statue. It is not 
I that pointed out to mf mother this spot 
chosen, or rather devined in anticipation by 
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the phantom, and I confess that on fiiKJHtt^ 
this statue there, I do not know what fee? 
ing took possession of me. / nm afrctidhf 
being afraid. In spite of the Prince Koura- 
kin who wishes to persuade me that I hiave 
dreamt all that, whilst wtfrlking the streets, 
I remember the smallest detail of this vision, 
for it was one, I persist in Maintaining. It 
seems to me that I am still there. I returned 
to 1^ palace, worn out as if I had taken a 
long journey and literally with my left side 
frozen. It took many hours to wiirm me in 
a heated bed and under coverings. 

I hope that my history is complete, and 
that you will not aocuse me of hanng made 
you' wait for it without its possessing any 
merit." 

" Bo you kwoTv' what it proves, my lord f" 
added the Prince de Li^ne, 

" It proves that I shall die yonng, sir." 

" Excuse me fdr not being of that opini<)n. 
It proves two things beyond dispute ; first 
that one ought not to walk alone by ni^ht 
when one deirtres to sleep ; and secondly 
that one ought not to rub oneself against 
walls barely thawed, in a cKmate like yours, 
my lord. I know no other moral to deduce 
from it but this ; for, as to your illustrious 
ancestor, he existed, excnse me for telling 
you so, no where but in your imagination. 
I bet that your dress was all soiled with the 
• dust of the walls on your left hand. Is not 
that true, Prince ?" And he turned toward 
the Prince Ko^rakin. 

This history made a very lively impression 
upon us, notwithstanding. f*ew persons 
knew it; the Orand Duke did not like to re- 
late it. The Grand Duchess had never learnt 
it and does not know it yet; her mind would 
have been struck by it. I wrote the account 
of it this evening, as I am accustomed to do 
respecting interesting things; otherwise I 
often only take notes. 

[The [tfaroness afterwards mentions that 
Paul endeavoured several time^ to convince 
her that Uiis story was invented by him to 
entertain the company, but that she was not 
deceived in this way. 

Paul, as the reader knows, was the father 
of the Emperor Nicholas and the late Em- 
peror Alexander. He was strangled, which 
18 a kind of natural death for Russian sove- 
reigns.] 
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[The following lines were addressed to 
two young ladies, in December, 1822, by One 
of the only two passengrs in the American 
packet snip James Sfbnroe, bound from 
Liverpool to New York, which had been 
driven into Milford Haven, Wales, by stress 



of weather, nxid detained there two we^;- 
They have never tilinowheen imprint.] ' 

Ib «lie hour of ^M^per, Mr lOMird, to tlMo 
For BafMy and attcoor wo ilM not Ib thIb, 

But tbo titae has aow oome when <iiy eKbB wo mnsl floo, 
And MBume our xoBgh nurdh o^sr Uio billow^ again. '. 

Prom thy region of qtrfet we 'ro called to depart, ' 

The gay ^preadhxg siail* t^ds tu linger bo more, 

Ah I that ftidl, wtth Its joy, etrHcee a i»aln to the heart. 
And We leate wtth regret thy beoe?olent shore I 

Of our eountry the summons speaks rapturous news, 
And of fidends whom long abseilce has rendered more 
dear, 

Yet of «6r^w and fhanM can the bosom refuse 
Its tribute to friends whom we how mucrt leaTO here? ■ 

Let tke rude Western Muse then awaken her strain, 
She, tho* wilderness-nurtured, to feeling still true ; 

Nor, fair dames of &med Britain, receive with disdain 
Her poot sayings' of gratitude prMtered to you. 

Farewell then! and long may your happiness last; 

The breeze is impatient, its call we obey -, 
And may rovers sea-beaten where'er they be cast, 

Find as friendly reception and pleasing delay ! 



SPJRITUAiL. MANIFESTA- 
^TIONS. 

A SBRIBS OP LST^raniS *10 9HB EDITOR. 
KUMBISR r. 

[M'r Editor: — At the close of my last letter 
(as the re^er may perhaps remember) tho 
" medium," having just reached the "City of 
Wisdom,^' one of the several cities located on 
the margin of the oceaiXj witn eased the ar- 
rival of two messengers, m a certain vehielo^ 
from the "Celestial Oitv," the abode of 
"Angelic Spirits," The purpos*^ of their 
visit was to convey a musSiige to the in- 
habitants of this ocean-bo rtle ring city, though 
of this message the "medium" was Dot made 
cognizant. I now proceed with the "me- 
dium's*' further discWiires, ho still continu- 
ing in a trancic state,] 

VISION. 

" The vehicle, vf hich conveyed these mes- 
sengers, is of a very singular yet exceedingly 
elegant shape ahd genei*iil aspect. It seems 
composed of a' peculiar white substance, 
having perforations all round it, which give 
it somewhat of a 6a«Aref-7iAje appearelhce. At 



* The loosening of tiie foretopsail is the signal for fk 
skip's departure. 
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a dlwkance it k>c^ M if 6»dhiOii«d of vovieii 
glass. Go dfOser mspe^t^oiii I find Ua com- 
ponent parts to bo hollow tubes, furnished 
with an apparatus for admitting or letting 
out a certain substance, which constitatos 
the buoying and motive powaf of this vehicle, 
as gas does thi^ of a balloon. This power, 
I am told, is " sublimated, etherial, active 
electricity," which is abstracted* from the 
universally surrounding ether. On setting 
forth upon an e:k:cursion, I am informed, the 
navigators open the apparatus, let in the 
motive element, and then exercising an act of 
volitiMy they find themselves, well nigh in- 
siantatieously, at the place they elect. 

But now the messengers are preparing for 
their return. They aSmit the electric ele- 
m^t into the tubes and close the aperture 
of entrance. Strange ! I am myseli in the 
vehicle, and stranecr still I I am now just 
outside one of the oroad, lofty portals of the 
Celestial City ! What a magnincent specta- 
cle it opens to my vision ! Can I describe 

itr 

[Here I begged the "medium" to omit 
such description for the time, and proceed 
with what other disclosures were to be made, 
as I was getting tired with the hurrying 
labor of taking notes so long without inter- 
mission. He consented, and proceeded as 
below.] 

" I see a noble and beautiful Spirit issuing 
from the gate. He comes nigh me, and says, 
he has a message to he delivered to the in- 
habitants of earth. Why, this Spirit is no 
other' than Saist ^ohn, the Hvang^s]^ the 
"beloved disciple" of Jesus of Nazareth! 
How solemn, yet inelGftbly sweet-toned is his 
voice I His words are as follows : 

'^Tell earth's inhabitants, the fulfilment 
of the proplicf^y of the opening of the Sixth 
Baat, iii my Apucalypse, is on the eve of oc- 
cuninf^^^ — is even now in its initiqiory sta- 
ges I Toll ih^ui, you bring the command- 
ment, thi^t men should everywhere repent 
and be converted, for that the Lord will 
comcj liko a iin'ghty, rushing wind, and 
cause His mainlAtes to be universally res- 
pected 1 Tdl ihem, that the wars and ru- 
mors of wjira, now agitating and troubling 
the woi-idj are tbe opening doors of a blessed 
\m(\ glorious future! Tell them, that the 
cannon^a mouth is proclaiming to all the 
nations the downfall of false religions and 
the eventual upbuilding of a Spiritual Power 
alike true and mighty t T^ll them^ that the 
fierce flames of War are about licking up 
the last reliques of Mohammed's Power, 
which shall ere long wear the aspect of a 
charred and Uack^ed mass 1 Tell them, 
that aa upheaving earthauake of sympathy 
for peoples, long outragea and trampled on, 
shall speedily ingulf all the now-existing 
tnisplaced, mistaking loves ' entertained by 



fre^in^^lbfa falge KelSgious Power; that 
this system will^ be overthfown and the de- 
basing materialism of Islam die oi^t ; while 
true Ohristiaqity wiU unfurl its spiritiial 
hamper over the dome of Saint 3ophiat Tell 
them, that a heaving commotion will soon 
pervade the political atmosphere of the uni- 
versal globe ; that the metes and bounds of 
the e:^istii^ States of Europe will be o^^te- 
rially alte^red; and that its present si^aall 
governments and province^ will be swal- 
lowed up and incorporated into larger king- 
doms I Tell th^m, that Ei^land will Ipse 
her ancient, long-enduring prestige, apd 
America, like a cdossal giant, shall stretch 
dictating arms over the total globe! Tell 
them, that Slavery will everywhere be abol- 
ished ; that men will learn war no more ; 
and that peace, brotherly love, and unity 
shall pervade and brighten the entire earth! 
Tell them, that then trud Spiritual commu- 
nion and interchange shall be established 
between the inhabitants of the Spiritual and 
Material kingdoms I Sere, lei them be as- 
sured, the Sixth Seal of the Apocalypse is 
opened to the public apprehension, and this 
is its rightful interpretation." 

S'he passage relatinjg to the Sixth Seal is 
evelation, Qhap. VI— v. 12—17.] 

** The opening of the Seventh Seal of the 
Apocalypse willnot take place until a con- 
siderabl;^ more advanced sta^e* of the earth's 
history, in contravention ot the. idea com- 
monly entertained heretofore on the subject 
At the opening of that Seal» the preseni fight 
derived from the Sun will at once cease to 
shine upon the earth, but the latter will re- 
ceive its illumination from the *' Light of 
Heaven" — the same, that now illumines the 
Spiritual Spheres. The planeiarxf body, 
which we now call the Sun, will thenceJEbr- 
ward receive and reflect the " Light of Heav- 
en," as the moon now receives and reflects 
the Sun's present beams ! 

ThQ light now coming from the Sun has 
the following origin and formation. Its gen- 
erative source is a phosphorescent action of 
magnetism in the atmosphere surrounding 
the Solar Planet. For this phosphorated 
magnetism the earth's circumambient at- 
mosphere has a strong affinity, or rather a 
certain element in this atmosphere. . This 
element is that aerial electrical pHnclple, 
which operates to raise and sustain mcnst- 
ure ; to aggregate vapors into clouds ; and 
from clouds to let drop refreshing and fruc- 
tifying rains on the earth. ' This Sun-origi- 
nated magnetism combines with this terres- 
trial electricity and constitutes eleotro-mag- 
netism ; and this electro-magnetism is the 
completed compound, light, yirhich illi^PM- 
nates and vivihes our earth, and to which 
men have heretofore be^n vised to give th^ 
name of '' Solar light,*' 
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Now all, that is r/eqviired to effept th^ 
change above mentioned, is ftiat the ajr-jjer- 
vadiAg electricity of th^ eatth should ^De im- 
bued with a different and a supeHor affinity 
to its present. Then it would be qualified 
and prepared to. absorb the "Light of Heav- 
en," precisely as it now a^bsorbs the phos- 
phorated magnetism of the Soli^r ether,. and 
the former would supplant the latter, as the 
illuminator of this our globe. 

Such a condition of things will actuallv 
occur at ^ certain copiing stage of man s 
Spiritual devation. 

T^is so-named " Light of Heaven" origi- 
nates in the Sphere, which surrounds the 
Great Central Intelligence of the universe. 
This Sphere is the spring of all Life and 
movement, — the one source, from which all 
worlds, all beings and all things, whether 
material or Spiritual, draw their existence 
aild the vai'ious qualities and powers, where- 
with they are endowed. Here, too, as I said, 
is the primal fount of Light, and the im- 
measurable tracts of the Spirit-Realm are 
illumed and vivified by, it^ ,dweet beams. 
In pas^iqg frofn this fu)gu^^ Oei^re tp the 
utmost uiti mates of- Qrpartion, this element 
bears many names. In tlie lowest material 
Sphere it is called Electricity." 

[For the Seventh Seal, here spoken of, the 
reader is referred to Kevel(i^ion, Chap. XII, 
pasmn.,'] 

I have thus recorded, with the most literal 
accuracy I could compass, the words uttered 
by the " medium" curing this protracted 
and marvellous trance. 

Some things, however, I cannot transfer 
to paper, suon as the tones, the manner &nd 
the general aspect of the medium at the 
time. For the sake both of the skeptic and 
of the candid inYSstigator, I could wish this 
were in my power. For, 1 really think,' the 
strongest evidence to my own mind, that the 
professed origin of these phenomena is the 
true one, has been precisely that, which 
eludes all registration, and appeals to the 
eye and ear^wiiuess alone. 

Hour after hour, on scores of afternoons 
or evenings, my pupil and I have sat in free, 
frank, familiar ^^tercjiapge ydih numbers of 
(supposed) Spirits then and there present 
with us, and so interested would we become 
in putting questions, and receiving respon- 
ses, and so vivid was the sense of reatif-t/ en- 
veloping the whole matter, that no shadow 
of doubt would cross us, the while, iihat we 
were conferring with certain self-named deni- 
zens of the invisible world., 

Not that we have escaped doubts, or even, 
at times, utter skepticism, for, through al- 
most an entire year, we have been subject to 
accesses of incrdttWy, w^ioh were occasion- 
ally 80 over powering, aa to i^waftow up in 
complete darkness ail we had s^en and 



heard. But these were only i^ the intemcds 
of oiir meetings. A few naotoents' session 
sufficed to transform this midnight into 
noonday. We could no more doubt, that 
Spirit-friends were present and commvipi^ff 
wjth us, than that we were together and 
conversing with each other. 

First ai^d last, through this year's meetr 
ings, we have had temporarily with us nu- 
merous other Spirits, in addition to our^>er- 
manent companions, the several superintend- 
ing Spirits of us two. From these occasional 
visitants we have received, sometimes brjef 
communications, atid other times those of 
considerable length and moment. 

Among these visitants have been Sweden- 
borg, Newton, Abernethy, Pope, Dante, D'ra 
Morton and Parrish, formerly of this city, 
D'r Farraday, of England, D'r Yascy, of 
Prussia, Cahagnet, of Paris, ^c, &c./ iSci- 
entifio, physiologic, and pathologic commu- 
nications have been received fnuii one or 
other of these, some of which have been ex- 
hibited to distinguished Savans of thin City 
and pronounced bv them of the highest • 
truth and value. Po^sibly/I may, hereafter 
transcribe some of these. 

At present I will merely note down a few 
familiar utterances either from our occa- 
sional visitants or our habLtual attendants. 

Thus one day, when my pupil arrivodi I 
chanced to have in my bund ** Will is 'a Rural 
Letters," open at the follovring paj^.siige ; 
** Talking with my neighbor, the miller, 
about sawing lumber, ttc, I disc^vertid, in- 
cidentally, that the mill itr/// do more work 
between sunset and dawn, than in tha same 
number of hours by daj/ I u//t /. lY j tl i o u t rea- 
soning upon it, the miller knoirs practically, 
that streams run faster at night. ^'^ 

I read tiiis to my pupil and it happened, 
that neither he nor I hsid ever befom heard 
of the fact. Before either of us had had 
time to think of what might be the cdH.^e of 
this phenomenon, his ** conlrolhd^^ hand 
seized the pen and wrote the followiog : 

" The cause of this fact is, that by night 
the evaporations^ which go on dariug the 
dncy and retard the protfress of ihti attrtam^ 
mostly cease, sind the current is teft unim- 
peded." 

This solution was from one of our ** (Mr^ct- 
\r\^ Spirits," and seem's rational. 

On aTll.^the^ oe['af?ioij, to my great sur|:riae, 
•*(Woli" wu!? writtnn down \\^ my pupil, \\% 
the n[i.ine of one of the Spirits present. I 
asked if this wnf; Mjirgnret Fuller, and the 
answer wn^, yea. As, many jf^ars ago, F had 
been fjuitc intimately acquainted with her, 
and hud been conflJenfcially consulted by her 
coucerninf; her earl [est literary projects, I 
how [lut many questional, which were various- 
ly answered. Finally I nppealod to het 
touching her cQursQ towards jue^ at a certai^ 
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jjeriod, jfhich I thought by no meaps befit- 
tlng the magnanimity of soul, which I had 
supposed she possessed. 

Her reply was the following : 

** The pride of earth has kept me back 
from rendering ^M5^icc many, many times." 

I then nfitod^ wliy she judged me now so 
dtfTorently, as it appeared she did? ^ 

IShe replied, 

" Becnuao Spirit judges Spirit by its in- 
trinJtk y^irrih, and not Srou^ the medium 
of the perverted Jienses, Thus /judge you," 

I then questioned, whether, while m the 
body, she waa " impressed'* by Spirits, and, 
if &o, by whom ? 

Answer; 

"Tea, by the Spirits of Oervantes and 
Byron.'- 

On prDpounding certain other inquiries, 
not now recollected, the following reply was 
written i 

'* The time for answering such inquiries 
has not jet becu announced in the audience- 
chamber." 

Other responses, of a more personal cast I 
ornlt. 

On another occasion Pope was our visitant 
and made several utterances. Some of these 
are the following : 

" There is this difference between Byron 
and myself. Bvron wrote as the bird sings. 
I wrote, as the fapidary works with his tools 
to shape and polish the diamond before 
him." 

" I was a fully impressed and harmonious 
medium. My success in poetry was owing 
to the attention I paid to the slightest im- 
pression made upon me." 

" You will observe a striking analogy be- 
tween the Psalms of David and the poems 
written by myself. This analogy pervades 
all my poetical productions. They partake 
of the inspiration of Nature and the finish of 
Art, Paul wrote in the same style, but prose 
in place of poetry." 

" ghelley, too, possessed this characteHatic 
in . part, but mingled therewith were the 
strange, weird symphonies of the winds and 
the crashing notes of the waterfall and the 
full, creaking sounds of the forest." 

Po^. compares one of our living poets, 
whom I shall initialize X. with Byron, as 
follows : 

" You may observe, tbat the poems of X. 
resemble the thrumming, or quick, energetic 
tapping of the fingers on the piano, instead 
oftJie bold, spirit-stirring, harmonious action 
of ita full chorda, b truck simultE^neously." 

"Now Byron combined both character- 
iafcicH, and in his poems the fiery vehemence 
of Straus a was often blended with the ma- 
jestic and beautiful harmony of Beethoven." 

But my Sipaoe^ for the present, is filled and 
1 must close. I will only add, that no words 



I could employ would be adequate to express 
the full value, of whi^h these commnuky- 
tions have been and are to me. I fin4 m 
them instruction, solace, inspiration and im- 
pulse, which I might seek in vain from anv 
earthly source. I feel, that I have ever nigh 
me companions of a pure and high and ex- 
alted cast. And what a restraint from wrong- 
doing, or even wrong thinkine or illicit wist 
ixig, is felt in the pernetual presence and 
observation of Beings like these ! 

No more precious boon could Providence 
have bestowed on our Race, than the opening 
of this intercourse between the " prisoners 
of mortality" and those, who, having pat off 
material bonds, now inhabit a realm, wher« 
Death enters not and the " light of God's 
countenance" has supplanted the beams of 
our Solar Orb 1 



LINES SENT WITH A BOUQUET 

OF WILD FLOWERS TO A 

LADY CONVALESCENT. 



Th^ were culled by an innocent Gountry Maid, 
On her own bright hlllfl and meadows ; 

They were washed in the dews of the rosy mom, 
And they slept in the moon's soft shadows. 



They come to thy chamber, the liarbii^^rs bright 

Of beauty and health reton^g, 
To tell thee, the flower, that weeps in the nlfbt* 

Ckwn amilefl in the blufhes ofmomtng, 



When the delicate hue oi thy cheek is seen 

With t^eir own carnation blended, 
They may wither and faide like a thing of the past, 

For their mission then is ended. 



SORROW. 



[Translated from the last number of the 
Fliegmde Blatter,] 

Vithin, the light steps of the waltzers 
Float round in the wUdering light ; 
Here, lonely I stand by the window 
And mournfully look on the night. 

My heart with asRotion is throbbing. 
My head is distracted with pain. 
He swore he devotedly loved me. 
And I don't know the gentleman's name. 
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RIOAN BALLAD PaBTOY. 



irvMBSM wn. 

A BONO OF THj: REVOLUTION 
ON THE EVENT OW A VICTORY. 

[The following ballad has beeki preserved 
in the memory of an aged citizen of this 
Sta^ ; a gentleman considerably older than 
the UnioUy and who well recollects the sur^ 
render oi CovnwalHs. Its poetical worth is 
loanty enough; bnt it has a value considered 
in connection with our present purpose, as 
being iUustratire of Iftte popular feeling in 
the most important crisis of our national ex- 
isteoce. It was probably composed during 
the year 1777: ita local was the interior of 
Pennsylyania.] 

A SONG OB TH9 REYOLUTION ON THE lYBNT OF 
A VICTORY. 

Hark! Hark I the joyAiI news tbafs come! 
Sound, mmoA the tmmpet ; heat the dram ; 

Let manly joys abound 1 
IM Freed<»B'f sacked ensigns m.re, 
Bupported hy the Tirtnoin hraTe ; 

Oar tictosy ii eiovBed. 
to 

fnm Sast to West, from South to North, 
Oar brare American sons stood forth, 

All terrible in arms. 
Iheir rights, thebr freedom to maintain, 
Undaunted tread the bloody plain, 

And smile at war's alarms. 

HORMOiORT claims our Jnst i^itlMise ; 
Se, to assart lUr frc^dona's causa, 

Domestic peace forsook; 
The iword he grasped and boldly on, 
Tin ebbing life was feirly gone 

His Takwr neyvr slodk. 

Kind ProTidenee our troops inspires 
'With BMr* than Greek «nd Soi*n llres ; 

Tberelbn our causa psavtafls. 
^ • NiviNl by Heavan, a Tirtaoas few 
tyrannic legions OuH subdue; 

Sor ^uattea narar fell. 

I*t brimfta bumpers flow around, 
I And songs to their just praise resound. 

Who have their valour shown, 
lb HiBctE and Montgomery, 
To Mmuir, Oatis, and GBSBr wo free, 

And Oiioaious WASimfOTOirl 



THE FAIR UNKNOWN. 

A STRSBT ASTENTintS. 

We met— 't wa« in the street : 

I gaied but to adore, 
As two bawitching Uttle feat 

Were tripplx^ on beCwa. 

I looked again— a form 

Of faultless symmetry, 
tfnguarded from the raging storm, 

Seemed asking aid of me. 

I quickened my slow pace, 

And, gliding to her side, 
The ftfe unknown, with winnhig graice, 

BeeeiTed me a)i her gvdde. 

A fece of loreliness 

One moment met my gasa, 
And long its memory win bless 

A ftiw riHrt«tap^*4)0o fewl 

Her home was safely woo : 
Anather glaJi^I^Ionly knew 

niat 9>y heart's paaoa was gone. 

And yet I can hvA feal. 

Despite cold reason's sway, 
That Time will onee again reTeal , 

That glance of yesterday. 
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rriaae. By T. 8. Atikur. 
Philadelphia. 8yo. Pp. 95. 

It is much tj&o late in the day to go into, a 
formal criticism on a writer, who has. been 
so long before the publici has written so 
largely, and has been so uniformly and ex- 
tensiyely popular as M'r Arth«ir. His popu- 
larity is a snficienl atteeftation to his pos8e»- 
sioa of seme qualitiee of a sterling ana duvfe- 
ble character. And theae quauties so ti6 
upon the smrfaoe, that even a superficial 
glance may detect them. 

Invariable eood eomnos sense ; « shrawd 
and minute observation of life osititmitB 
ordinary spheres, with the faults, misappre- 
hwisious and blunders too apt to disflguro 
ti>e sane, coupled with a fair perception of 
what such life should be, onl 'ttie means and 
methods oontributing thereto ; a spirit ttm- 
ibrmly excellent and p<Mnting in the true 
direcSon ; and a style, which, though neither 
classic, particularly elegant, polished and 
recherche, or even very correct, is yet fluent, 
easy tmd intelligible — such, we suppose, are 
our autkor's prineipal eharacteristics. 

We always reaa his writings with plea- 
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sure, and, unless the fault is onr own, with 
profit* The tko l^s lM>oipidiil^; thio^i^ffesent 
Yolume are a very fair sample ot the author. 
We can hearts^ eofameod them to our 
readers. . 

The Curse of Clifton ; a Tale of BxpicUion 
and Redemptim, By Emma J>. E, N, 
Southtoorth, T« B. Jp^fcerson : Philadel- 
phia. 2 vols. 12mo. Pp.482. 

Whoever has read previous works of this 
authoress is well prepared to impgin^, from 
the above title, w|iat an efitert^inment of a 
certain kind they have in prospect here. 
Always breathing oxygen, instead of the 
vulgar compound qf o;^ygeii and nitrogen, 
she would seem bve to tMve resi»?e4 nitrous 
oxide, OT the so-oamed'VQxhiiwatmg gas.'' 
Always intense, or rather, intenser, she is 
here ttUensest, 

Nobody can mmt cemplaiB, that her per- 
sonages are not living. Jlisre,mosttMuredly, 
they are informed wt^h a tw&fold ^fe. Her 
incidents are always critical. Here they are 
preeminently such. ' And so w« might pro- 
ceed in our description from fia«t to last. 

If any of our readers should chancA to feel 
dull, jaded, languid, vacant of all thought or 
feeling, we most earnestly counsel them to 
lay hold on these volumes. TPhey would do 
for the mind what a shower or douche bath 
does for the body. The dulness vfould flit 
awj^, as though by magic. 

Well, where a writer has such a prodi- 
gality of life and vigor, we welcome her ap- 
pjearfince however on«n, and ^ill drop put of 
sight whatever artlsfic' faults a rigorous cri- 
ticism might possibly detect. Our authoress 
has bte own Sphere aad «h6 illls it wdl. 



Jfensley : A Story withoui a Moral, llcknor 
j A Fields: 1854. 12rao, "Pp. 302f. For 
p^e by T. B. Peterson ; PJiUadelphia. 

We hofve iiel«, it wbukl seem, a /hitherto 
wnknovm autiior. Wo* karo' valid ocoaston to 
«otider at the £eiet, nor -^ati ^w^ bolieTW, Ibat 
ii^will be un)inowniA«nc^onrartL .Weavt 
Md, that this veluineiiivt tipfpeared, in a 
series of papers, in ** Pulnaai's Monthly,'' 
khkh, hy urgent roqoest, hav« -mow b^en 
brought together. 

]|fot olten oait we 8freodL,of a book with to 
takq^aalified af^roval, . as of thisJ It is adr 
initable alil^e m matinor, in substaaoe aatd 
llnrm. Eev. M9 BuUdey is a bona fide ucta- 
4ioB-t^as veritaUe ds nature's aelf-^and yat 
of itiiat peodliar cousiprucAion, whereof, vfiwin 
th^ \mi 4$ener9iftioii a^ a half, nxral Neir 
Sngland c6ji4d„ perl^ps, alcmer faaiVA'furitiohdd 
(thej&atieriais^andoondittoiis^ ' ' 

fll^e #^ perseoages fdyTij^ bookiOflre mU 
sketche(v>ai8 Are abo' tfie inf mtieni of ite 



lime selected and the scenery of the dRwen 
kktalHite. v j|bt -liiciti w^ *bs^ mi^% eikr^o^r 
seeoyivg'pf^ the, TOfepr* iiM^ ipmag^to 
weave, out of the fortunes of certain jnas- 
sachusetts villa^rs, with two or three foreign 
aids, a story sumeioBtlj. tInM to actual life, 
and yet spiced with a romance, which sa^ 
fii^,^e ipaffination. 

In concfuding, we must express our ti^eC 
thsft thewrWrof Wenslcywoul^^'gifilly 
of a literary sin, if he permitted such a pea 
to lie unemployed. • : 

First Annua,! Report o^ the J^a^hingfc 
%up,g MerCs vnristian AisociaMdh 
sentect January l^ih, 1884, t&c., <fe;..* 
ington, D. C. : 1854. 8f#o. Pp.'7§. 

We have looked over ttiis panl|^etirttii 
eonstdoroble inta«ft,'and wo ead eordiaUjr 

recompMpd tt^ 9tum wfmmi^ .H*^ 

readers. It gives ^m ijtQoount of ap - - 
tion, instituted by, the young nf*c>n 
National Metropolis, for the promo^ft* ^ 
Beligkm aadf somd .UKMraU* . Thlb ^""V*^ 
tion would seem to comprize ng^ffib^^gpn 
various religious denominations, uniiMibr 
the advancement of certain general ob|ect8, 
which an Sects have, or shouM haVe'atfeorti 
Besides sundry spe(;lal eiercises, they pro- 
vide a reading r»om ,vr)Bll :^ijppj^^ ^'9^^^ 
principal periodicals and ^w^^J^^^i3?^ 
religious and seculart oi tjl^e /cii|J» as also wiA 
a library of con^eriifW^i^aU 

The importajic^ ,^«4 yfim of mOft^ 
feature of tbeis {4wi IV^ h& .lyiiversaE^ ad- 
mitted, whatever may, by some, be thoogfat 
of the rest. A place of retreat, of solace and 
recreation after the day's &tiga^* fi'lfiiag 
opened to multitudes of yoi&& fkr a^j 
from home and all its comfqfts ^d it^ re- 
straining and purifying InAuenq^/ tils t 
most excellent move, ! ^ 

We learn, too, ^rom this pamphlet, that 
kindred associations exist extensively both 
in this and fomgA eoantries. We^^ul'saj 
most heartily, success tind prosperity aCtend 
them 1 

Martin Merripole, Us vuf^h By P'O^l Cref- 
ton. Illustrated. N'o 1. Price, 12J cents. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. : Boston. 

This is thiejjrsi nvmJM^^^f i^JMIV fffvrial 
novel, to he.jMiblMbAdin AOittiTmonthly 12mo 
numbers, of -dft- pagot «aeh^ apd jtoJNMom* 
pleted in. about 15>iuui1mi8. . Tho oaorhcifore 
us is illustrated with- two, gvaphic full-page 
wood cuts. The romance, as far as the 
development in the first num]3er allows as 
to judge, will be one pf 2ieep, m.leresl^",fti»d 
fraught ^eriiti a valuabl|B ^ibr^ lesson.' The 

style of the author is %n^Q]X>(^4i;Q4iff?^^ 
and perfectly i^^jbucaL r^ . \ ./ 
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" FJBBaONALITIXS.'' 

This is ft ^Tountb beadiag for a eertaln 
oliHM of piii>agnK)ili£rtbgt ttte Terr Dmch in 
yoMe wCth •dllon. We must be in the 
fasnion and give below a batck made vp 
from Parisian papers. 

M*lle Rose, a raiser of ants, earns thirty 
francs a day. She has oorref pondents in all 
the departments, and never receives less than 
ten b(Vg8 a day. She makes them lay when 
she likes, and c^n get from them, as she 
says, ten times what they would produce in 
a fliAte of nature. She sells the eggs to the 
Gkd'den of Plants, as food for certain species 
of birds ; to the pheasant raisers of the en- 
virons; and to apothecaries for sundry tiiedi- 
dliai purjVosei^. M^lie Rose lives and sleeps 
in the. nrids^ of her insects, and the skin of 
hfer Mrhole b6dy has gtx)wn insensible to their 
bit^. Sne is as callous all over as though 
fthe wei^.an universal com. The police lately 
' ttttUi^ ier remove from Paris to an isolated 
h0\$^ beyopd the barriers. 

M*r Wfatafeotos kills cats at night, and sells 
tn^fnr to muff-makers, who persuade gri- 
sett^s thdt it is a chedp kind of Sibehan 



f EecogTidis mide abrtificial cock*8H3ombs 
fo* ragouts, for thkty-iii^e yeiars. A rieigb- 
bori^ machinist furnishes him vri^b Steam 
power, and he inanufactures the artiele from 
<ht at\d sheep tonguesi He produces about 
ten thousand a day, and sell^ them at the 
rate of three cents a dozen. M. Lecog cotfld 
live u|)0n his income, but he continues the 
trade, nevertheless. 

W'l* Destaies hunts a si^es of harmless 
sAakfe in the hedges, vf Men he sells for eels. 
Therfe iare five hundred sellers of eels in 
Parts, and M. Deshaies is somewhat of a 
rival with his snakes. These furnish a very 

rd fry at the barrier eating houses, and 
Deshaies lives a happy, careless, roaming 
existence ii^ the woods, dressed like Leather 
Stockii^g and earning fifty dolors a month. 
W'r Dfemerville, ex-under officer in the French 
army, commenced, in 1846, the manufacture 
of coffee, at two sous a cup. He has made a 
fortune since, and npw owns a central dis- 
tilferr and some forty branch establishments. 
^6 makes 3,000 qutlrts of coflfee a day, and 
seBs li'kt r'e^ilAt two sous a cup, and at 
>fr!ioles^!e, fo the lessee* \)f the lesser es- 
tabt&hntents, at four sons a quart. On Siin- 
i^yrif the wdather is fftfe, he di^odes of 

; . Iratbdn's niAmr. 
^\m Mm^^w fiMmraBt hnm Vol lA, 
p. 143, of Um LBe of >,(B.HAydon, Pidnkbr. 
it is a portion of the diary he was in the 



h^Htptk&agfij^'myfl^f^ hp spoke fipeely 
of per9<Hts Tifl^jtrng hi^ professioi^Uy. n/d 
refers here to the Avraagwent of pqrttaitfi, 
he W2UI painting, of dele^ites to an aboUtio|i 
convention in London. 

29th. Lucretia Mott» the leader of the 
delegate women from America, sat. I found 
hjer 01^ to have infid^ potions and resolved 
at once, narrow minded or not, not to give 
her Uie prominent place I had at first in- 
tended. I will ro^ervc that for a benutlfil 
brieve r iu the Divinity of Chi iHt. 

30th. STiobell, called. I &aid * I shall pla^e 
yov^f Thompstin, and the nep'u ti.>gethe^.' 
Now an abolitionist on thorough principje 
would have eloried in boing no jjlated, Tiiis • 
was the touch a tone. He sopbiaticated imme- ' 
diatelyt on the propriety of placing the 
negro in the distance, ,'ia it would have mu^>h 
greater effect* 

Now I who have never troubled myself in 
this cause, ^oried iii the imagination of 
placing the negro close by his emancipa^r. 
The emanoipator shrank. I^ do it though. 
If I don't, a — me. 



We r^eiBivM )^ the lasl m^l from Cali- 
fornia, Savs tlie Nmtwtal Mdligemeer, the 
drst number ef a neMrtpajl^i^ published at 
S^n Frindsco, and pddiM m Chinese eha- 
racters. Its title^ we imdersiand, rendered 
into English, is the OM Jim Newa. We 
literally cannot tell its head from its tail, its 
top from its bottom, or whether it be in 
verse or prose, although to our obscure vision 
it looks a good deal Hke the former^ The 
friend who sends us this strange^looking 
piece of typography says, waggishly i *.* On 
perusing it you will find a vast deal of mat- 
ter entirely origmal (no doubt), besides the 
latest news from the Celestial Empire. It is 
published^ as you will pereeii^t weekly^ and I 
thiak you will find it to be a very valuable 
exchange paper, iks you may depend it has 
nothing copied frem other journals*'' It is 
very certain that n» other jwartlal will eopy 
from it. 



A^rLIOTITB niSPfilfPSATION. 

We regret to learn that the Shakers at 
Enfield) Conn., have lat^y been called to de- 
plore an afllilitite dilpentfation, which has 
deprived them of tTfO of their most eifectiVtf 
im«Aih#r6i A kiw o^omitigs since the two 
anttaber^ in <|«estion were stiddenly missiiig« 
ani after a long and ankiOMs search it was 
found %Mr ib^ had ''gone and |(ot m^t* 
tieaJ' Both parties have'Qur liveliest sym^ 
pathy.-^i^ni4[/?eW (Mass*) Republican, 
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gratdon's memoirs. 

At the last meeting of tiie HIstoHcal 196- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, a paper tras read 
pointing out some mistakes into whicb tbe 
editor of the last edition of Graydon's Me- 
ipoirs (1846). has fallen. 

On jjages 307 and 308 is a riffniarole 
story, given upon the authority of a Rev. S. 
S. I'erapleton, ahout the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It is to be hoped that M'rTem- 
pleton knows more about theology than he 
does about history. He says that the com- 
mittee appointed to draft the Declaration of 
Independence reported it on the Fourth of 
July ; that Congress hesitated to adopt it, 
but upon the Rev. John Witherspoon's mak- 
ing them an animating speech, they all 
signed it I ' 

The Declaration of Independence was re- 
ported several days before the Fourth of 
^ July, as a vote was taken upon it on the first 
day of the' month. 

It was not signed until the second of 
August, having m the mean time been en- 
grossed upon parchment* by order of 
Congress. 

At page 356, the editor confounds William 
Finley, of Westmoreland County, with a 
much youxiger man, William findlay, of 
Franklin County. The former was the 
author of the History of the Whn^ey Insur- 
rectaon ; the latter was Governor of Pennsyl- 
vama, from 1817 to 182a; afterwards United 
States Senater, and he sabsequentiy, hdd a 
high offioe in the mittt in this city. It has 
not been many yeMrs emee he dieo. 

JOHN CRANE AND JEROME BUONAPARTE. 

The Pradrie Tdegrapk contains an edito- 
rial embracing reminiscences of Jerome Buo- 
naparte's scgonrn in this coimtry,fix)m which 
we obtain the following: 

John Crane, a A^irgtnian, son of a mil- 
lionaire, but the most redcleis bully of his 
! day, once spoke very abruptiy to Jenmie, not 
knowing him. " IXi you know whom you 
are addressing, sir," said he. Crane swore 
h« neither knew nor cared. " Perhaps you 
will oare," said Jerome, ** when you know 
that I am brother to the Emperor of France." 
" Then there," said Crane, suiting the action 
to the world, "go tell your brother that 
John Crane spit tobaooo juice in your 
face." 



TUS RIGHtS OF HAN. 

IVr Benjamin Rush, in (me of his medical 

' works, says : " The time muit and will come 

' when the general use <^ calomel, jali^ and 

the lancet shall be considered amoagst the 

most essentisd articleis of tiie knowledge and 

' Tjghts of man." 



"THOSE TKWZr 

SboiMyodRke t» know tlie t^usm why 
Rossini has pot visited Paris for ten years f 
Some one asked him bis motive for so pro- 
longed an absence. He replied that ^' he 
was waitiBg till those Jews had finkfaed 
dieir uppoitr." "Those Jews,'' are Meyerbeer 
and Halevy. 



THE HIPPODROME. 

•The attractions offered at this place of 
amusement during the past week have 
drawn good " tents," and it was with regret 
we read the apnouncement that it was posi- 
tively the last week. Situated in a more 
central location, and with an increased ex- 
penditure for illumination, &c., the managers 
of the Hippodrome would have met with 
greater succi^ than they have ; tbe Circus 
has been and always will be popular, and 
though the old cry of "Bread and the 
Circus" is nov unheard, yet a thorough-bred 
in the Circus put to his speed will stul raise 
a loud cry of applause ; witness the Steeple 
Chase, wherein those bold riders, M'lles 
Leontine, Caroline, Lobette, Sylvestre, Au- 
gustine, contend for a wreath of artificial 
leaves, with such huge energy, that we 
tremble to think of the way they yf0i6^ go, 
^were something more ambitious held out to 
them, as an inducement to extra ex^tlon. 
Though all of them are superb riders» it is 
only due to M'Ue Leontine that we should 
acknowledge her the most graceful Amason 
and the boldest "we have ever beheld. She 
is certainly in these exhibitions the poini de 
mire of every gaze. 

The Stag Hunt, Feast of Whitsuntide, 
Chariot Races, and the " Festival of Flora," 
introducing the Car of Flowers, form an at- 
tractive array of inducements to di:aw *d- 
miring spectators. 



AKCH STREET THBATttE. 

At the Arcb this wipek, there has been 
good attendance. On Monday the play was 
the comedy of " Wives as They Were and 
Maids as They Are," with the after piece of 
" Black-ejf ed Susan." On Tuesday, " Hot 
and Passion," and the "Ladies Batifc," 
were the bill of fare. On Wednesday 
evening the efficient, and popular Trea- 
surer^ M'r J. I. Matthias took his benefit. 
We were glad ta see his merits appreciated 
by the attention of so many^of his friends. 
The play was the drama of ** Secrets "Worth 
Knowing." M'r Wheatley as Rostrum; 
M'r John Dt^w ss PlMlibra ; and M'rs 
John Diew as Saily Downbght;;^ vit^ ih« 
comedy of "Bla4k^yed Susan.'' • i 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE TWENTT-FOTJRTH. 



TEAR 1854, 



SUMMER EVENING IN THE 
COUNTRY. 



The sun has rank \)en«aih the westem Wlla, 
And evening'* dews are softly falling round *, ^ 

The moon's p«l« benms are sparkling on the rillB, 
And new-mown crops lie lieaped upon the groun^ 

All Nature sleeps— wlifl» o'er her tranquil brow, 
Unruffled by the noise and strife of day, 

The beauteous eyes uf Heaven are smiling no'^, 
In each bright star, that sheds itp trembling i«y» 

Ne sound Is heard-— fcr «'ein the gentle breeze 

In harmony has lulled itself to rest ; 
The flocking bisrds have sought wtlhin the trees 

Their peaoeful slumber, and a sheltering nest* 

And now the wearied farmer seeks repose, 
With joy he sees bis hour of rest now come; 

His trusty scythe upon his shoulder throws, 
And onward plods to reach his humble home. 

And mark his honest l9ok) and sturdy pace; 

As through the plenteous fields he wends his way{ 
And see the smile that lights his happy face^ • 

His mind reflecting on a well spent daj. 

There is a quiet calm within that breast, 
To euvy which the proudest heart might deign; 

A jewel by that humble man possest, 
Emperors might covet, but could ne'er obtain. 



THE DEAD BIRD. 

AN APOLOGUE, 

From the grent universe of living thines, 
one litUe life has ceased. By the wayside, 
just ere the light of morning woke the whole 
groYe to singing, my bird fell from its aeons* 
tomed perch upon the loftjr tree, and, with 
a gentle fluttering of its wing, and a gush 
that thrilledL all its frame, closed its wearv 
eyes and moved not again. And the shock 
that passed through it I felt also in myself, 
for it was very dear to me. 

I stood by the dusty wayside silent, that I 
might fin(l a consolation in the world. 



And many passed by us> the dead bird and 
its silent watcher, as the light of morning 
broke, but they saw it not, nor aught, it 
seemed to me, that I must ever see. 

Suddenly one stood by us, other than the 
rest, his eyes were great blue eyes swim- 
ming in light — over his pale forehead 
masses of brown hair hung waving — his 
cheek flushed as he looked upon it, and I 
listened as utterance 'Came to his lips — I 
heard only musical endings and blenaings, 
words without consolation ; when he ceased 
speaking, he went on with the others, yet a 
little aloof. 

Then came, I saw not whence, a little 
child, like him in its blue eyes, like him in 
their delicate expressings>*-the sunlight lay 
upon its forehead like a ^lory, golden hair fell 
aaown its snowy arms hke wings ; the child 
took up the tiny bird and looked on it but a 
moment, its hands trembled, great t^ars 
stood in its eyes, it was lost in grief. But 
then, even when its grief was deepest — 
a grief that seemed kindred witn my 
own — a purple and golden-winged but- 
terfly flitted over us: the bird dropped sudden- 
ly from the child's hand, and, with a wild cry 
of delight and long prolonged very echoin^s 
of joy, pursuer and pursued were gone amid 
the flowery meads, I saw not whither. 

Then with slow steps and eyes reverently 
looking toward the morning heaven, a grave 
meek man came near, and gazed on the bird 
— I heard words measured and slow-^ 
** *the sparrow falleth not without His no- 
tice, '^—blessed be God," — then holding alway 
a cruciform symbol, he stood looking upward 
through the passing clouds. 

Came again from out the multitude one 
having in his hand cunningly devised in- 
struments and stood beside the former, 
taking up the bird, while I looked mourn- 
fully upon it, but might say no word ; he cut 
about its eyes, dissevered its wings and laid 
bare each vein and muscle ; then looking in 
saw to his seeing every font of life, and 
scornfully unto the former uttered his words , 
— " so moveth this, and that — and so the 
creature lives— thus, this and that decays, 
it ceases to exist — cease then thy dreams of 
God thou superstitious man;'' then tO hin^ the 
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other made reply, and their wrangtiiic paM^ 
away together and were loit to sight — bat 
their wrangling words I did not eeast to 
hear. 

Others filled their places, some wild 
and crazed, some cold and careless — ^laugh- 
ter and weeping, aimless and measureless. 

Then another came, unlike all the 
rest, distorted with excess of huma^ glory*— 
a forehead loomed out over all the face—the 
eyes were introverted — passing by he 
stooped and grasped the bird as it had, 
been stone or bird or any other thing, and 
solemnly said words — " This is God," — ^then 
letting fall the bird as carelessly as he had 
raised it, wen{ his way. Then I would hear 
no more, wearied with hearing only — ^I 
threw myself upon the ground ana laid there 
long— centuries long. 

And the great crowd passed on, and the 
bright wings of the bird were soiled in the 
dust, and its form was destroyed altogether 
And lost to sight under the feet of the ever 
^thering multitude. Then I listened, seeing 
it was no more that some sweet song of the 
bird might come to my ear from afar. I 
heard nought but wailine and wild laughter, 
harshly intermingled wim the ever ^ing 
sounds of joy — ^voices of the living and 
dying without end — till I grew wearied even 
unto death, shrieking into the cold earth, 
''^what I have loved is lost to me forever," 
and a^in, lost to myself, in sorrow oryinc 
ever into the echoless earth, " the glory ^ 
a living thing has ceased to be." 



KIND WORDS. 



EhidiroTdsI th^ sm m gndefti] to lh« Mr, 
At wr« the d«w0 of aoni nflto tho fkmor, 
Parched by the withering air ef Bomaer'e heat; 
And as the sfrlng «pon the Bovntain's top, 
WhoM waters trickle down the rocky sidee. 
To ghre denotemrat tte ^m sevree is near>- 
Spun on the weary traveller's tremblhig paeei, 
And once nu>re flUs his downcast soul with hope: 
So kind and tender words cheer np the heart, 
Shed sunshine through the dark and gkoiny In^eas^ 
Inspire the timid, and sustain the weak, 
Disarm the hardened, reckless and the bold^ 
And soothe away ^e smart of Sorrow's wounds. 
For oh I one soft and gently whispered word. 
Has greater power to more the stubborn wfl] 
Than all the fierce and perflous decrees, 
That Kings could thunder forth. 
And where is he who has not felt its power f 
The Tory inftnt, ere bright Reason's daws, 
Smiles as it listens to the words of lore ; 
Youth feels its sweet and soothing influence; 
And manhood cherishes its IMblesI sound ; 
While sterner age Itself; wUh all its earee, 
TMbends Hs wrinkled brow, and drops a tear 
In memory of the d^rs of early kfve. 



tjhb: deaf mute. 



TrofuHtf^ /ram the Memoirt of iKt JBaronm 
J/Obcrkirche^ 



cTune 25. (1786.) I paid a most interesting 
visit to the magnificent establishment of the 
Abb6 de rEj>p6e. This benefactor of bo- 
manity w^ 1;>orn in 1712. 1 remained ia 
this house more than three hours. I mw 
many of those unfortunate little deaf-motes 
of the most interesting appearance. Their 
intelligent and sad eyes were fixed upon ns 
with an avidity that seemed to wish to diyine 
our thoughts. 

They showed us a young man about eich- 
teen years old, of a beautiful shape and a 
distiflguished physiognomy : his history is a 
complete romance, fie was carried off wh«i 
eigot years old by a troop of gypsies. He 
was walking with his governor upon the 
highway ; this troop had stopped some dis- 
tance off and the gorernor committed the 
unheard«of imprudence of entering their 
camp alone with his pupil. These wretches 
tied the pedagogue to a tree, gagged him 
tightly, and mounting their carts, carried off 
the child, whose pretty figure had struck 
them, and whose infinnitv was unknown 
to them. They concealed him so weU and 
passed so quickly into Spain, that iht recla- 
mations of the polfte ana those of hie fionily 
were useless. This took place in the south. 
This child, an onlj son, had lost his father 
by a frightful accident before he was bom. 
Whilst his mother bore hiis in her bosom, 
her .husband, whom she lored to adoration, 
was^killed before her eyes by a fell from fais 
horse ; she was so affecftod by it that she was 
delivered in the night of a deaf and dumb 
child. This child stood alone between some 
maternal relations and an immense fortune. 
It was alleged in the country that they were 
not strangers to the carrying off oi tiie 
heir, but proofs of it could never be procured. 
The -poor mother died of chagrin. 

Two years afterwards the cousins pro- 
duced a mortuary certificate in regular f<»rm, 
signed by the curate, the notary, and some 
notables of a provincial borough, attesting 
the death of the poor little <me, exactly 
^ving his descripteon and his age, and leav- 
ing no doubt as to hit identity. To this 
mortuary certificate waa added the dedaia- 
iion of the gypies who bad oarried him dL 
Two of them had just been h«ng, whilst at- 
testing the tmtii before jKoms to give an ao- 
eoQBt to the Judge of all things. The 
papers, respecting which the neeeseary in- 
^uiriea were had, were promennoed authen- 
tic; thefamily tookposseeeioBof theeeli^* 

One sindie being was not eonvinced by 
these pro€?s, the good prec^lor. Drives lo 
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despair by the fault which he had oem^ 
mitted, he devoted hi» life to repidr it^ aad 
with pilsrim's staff in hand, he ran over the 
south of France, Snain, and Italy; stopping 
with all the nomaaic bands that he met, 

Suestioning the old men, examining every- 
ling, and yet discovering nothing. 

One day m the environs of Rome he met 
a chimner sweep conductinff t^o little boys, 
one of whom was weeping bitterly and was 
receiving many kicks and blows without ut» 
tering either reply or murmur, and to whom 
his master oriea at every stroke : 

** Cursed deaf one! cursed dumb o&e ! I 
will teave thee on the high road and thou 
wilt die of hunger th^e.'^ 

At the words deaf and dumb the precep- 
tor was affected. He advanced very quickly 
towards the man and commenced question- 
ing him in a trembling voice. He replied 
that he was a Piedmontese who was gt)ing 
about the country to exercise his calling, 
with his two pupils, who were foundlings. 
One had been found upon Uie steps of a 
church, where he had been abandoned, and 
the other bought from some gypsies who 
knew not what use to make oihim, and to 
whom, on the oonferary, he was a burden : it 
was the afflicted one. The governor trem- 
bled with joy, he asked to take this littte un- 
fortunate and offered to reimburse the man 
with what he had cost him and to give him a 
present besides. 

" I am very willing," answered the chim- 
ney sweep, *^ he is of no use to me, and costs 
me to keep him ; this will be the first gain 
I shall set out of him." ^ 

The fatthfbl friend of the orphan then ap- 
proached, took the vagabond by the arm' and 
tried to discover b«aeath the coat of soot 
with which they vfere covered, the interest- ; 
in^ features of his young p)^pil, formerly so j 
white, BO rosy, and so fresh. Alas I Except- 
ing his large, mela&cholyaAd soft eyes, there 
WiEis nothing of his ^happy days left. Holr ! 
low chee^, discoloured lips, aUd a frightful ! 
leanness, were all that presented themselves ' 
to his view. It was impossible to make hifn- ' 
self heiurd or to obtain any iaformlition. In ' 
VAiu the good man repeated — I 

" My dear ehild, my dear pupil, Count, do ' 
you vKogfiixe me 1^ 

The olteid looked earnestly, be raised his 
beautiful eyelids full of tears, bvtt gave no 
sign of intieUigent reeoUeetion* Then tiie 
preceptor tried one of the familiar aignci vTith 
which he formerly made faimse^ underato.ed» 
Theliitie boy uttered an iaari^illate !Cry> 
^:rack bis forehead sind answered in hfistowft: 
way, yet after a little hesitation. 

'' Ah I" cmdj the br»ve man, ** it is he 1 
dod hn^pnwtedl" 

And without thinking of aiifything else, 
weeping with j#y and gratiUide,.faetODk thfit 



child in his arms and covered hini with 
kisses ; and leaving the cfaimn^-sweep stu- 
pified, he commenced runnmg towards the 
nearest tovra, where he washed his pupil, 
had him dressed, and began to tecognifte him 
completelv, in spite of the change which bad 
usage and sickness had occasioned in him. 

His declaration was soon made before the 
magistrates and our ambassador. He then 
took a public conveyance and brought back 
the orpnan to France, whom he undertook to 
restore to his fortune and his name. This 
was not a trifling enterprise ; the family was 
rich and powerful and . the preceptpr was 
alone. He was not discouQ||edj|fiafe6e88ing 
a little fortune left hioyhi^ OTofcher and 
some savings, he consedrateci the^^rifole' to 
the good work. No pains w eflbrts were 
spared, but all was useless. The ishild not 
being able to explain himself^ could not be 
heard or give any information — ^besides there 
was the mortuary certificate. 

Whilst on the point of losing courage, an 
idea struck his defender ; he thought of the 
Abb6 de TEppe^ and his system; he led his 
pupil to, and pkced him as a full boarder at 
the establishment, depriving himself of the 
sight of him, that it might not be supposed 
that he influenced his recollections. The 
masters, assisted by a higher intelligence, 
in a very short time taught him aU that he 
could learn ; he exceeded all their expecta- 
tions and soon became capable of being a 
teacher himself. When the governor saw 
that he had reached the desired point, he 
asked that he should be g^ven up to him for 
two months, and that he should be accompa- 
nied by a professor who could comprehend 
him and translate what he understood. All 
three set out for the South, for the chateau 
where the child was born, and there they 
left the deaf-mute to himself. The proof was 
decisive ; he recognized every thing and ex- 
plained every thing. He went to open all 
the doors, went strai^t into his mother's 
room, got into her bed, sought his own room 
and that of his preceptor ; pointed out many 
old domestics, paintings, furniture, even se- 
cret passages, tne village, tiie church and the 
curate's servant maid, who spoilt him 
greatly^ There was no longer a dofibt in 
the country. An uproar was raised and a' 
law-suit commenced. When we saw this 
young man the suit was' in Htif^tioti, 

I learnt afterwardip that the family, con- 
victed of carrying off the heir, had quietly 
given up every thing, in order to avoid 
scandal and merited puntahDient. The 
young man is now in posaesaion of his fur- 
tune, lie lives on his estate with his old gov- 
emor, and he is mfurried. A very rich young 
girl was captivated by his misforti^ne and 
has marriea him. May the ^atitude of this 
unfortunate, secure her iiaj^pmessl. 
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TWE^ MECF-'T WA» IN THE 



tfe iDe<v '^ was in th^'Ltiay s#ft; 

: I tboogbt that she would shim me^ 
lieeattBe sbe'iroro a batMng dxMsy 

And l60ked so Twy foimy.- 

8h« put imr little hand ia ttinr 

With iUtering emotion, 
Xnd l0t |ne tii^e her fartW in' 

That mecciless old ocebn. 

tiottiieslig&tesiriig^ 
irted, 

ig ^reJBikeir caiJi¥^ 
iUTMrtect. 

glie scfeaiiUd lis onfy #oiOiati cad, 
4.S sa^ to shofe t Wonght h^r, . 

And gaspmg, said, " I'Te* swallowed, 8ir> 
A quart of Briny Wftteif.* 

i tried' to'dtesfjmte ^er fears, 
And, irhen she t(M3ked 86 d'ote8om\»,' 

Assuied her hrlne was thought to h& 
S«p*rt«rtivMy whbleBoine. 

Sh« gazed tipoti fne sllentl jr, 
(She oouMn't speak for chdkliig,) 

lltt looked ^ ^ sh* thought thd themr 
Tod iswrious fbr jokJtog/ 

^e telb fte by the hriny sea, 

Aad throai^ the sand slie wadeO^ 
^en ia ft little l)attk&ig<-l¥>itte 
. !Bbe drijpping anfel fikd«tl. . 

:thiBks 1,'^the only girl that xose^ 

Jnr beauiu fro°^ ^® ocean, 
Waa YemUa—and Bhe certainly 

Excited great emotloB. 

Bn^, cogitating further still, 

X drew this moral lessdn. 
That Yemii only looked so wed^ 

Because-^she had no dVess ony 
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\0O]*a at tHi: CARUOT rattJlTTEERlS/ 
tire are volunteers, 
'^e a^e net tlii"eT6»^ 
. tife are the deibnder* 
' Of religion. 

Tdi^ etit the NfttfontdOuard^ 
tiong Qy6 the nation 1, ' 
Anjl de&ti^ fbreves 
To the Confltttiriioii I 



8CJENB& AND INCIDENTS IN 
THE NORTH OF EUROPE, 

BY AS Oia> TRAYi^AIJEB*' 

Stockholm, Aj^t^dn, > 
crvening; 1814^ > 

'^hoU fli6 ifi the* Swedish capital soon to 
Ytend my way farther north the wondeirs of 
Trolbatto and other interesting spots mmemu 
What notes xjan » tracveller make worth ^^o* 
servation,. who b^ndges eYery momcfil^e 
lingersr on tfa« road t let I feel as if I milfet 
make some record Ovai of ^e small matters 
that I see; 

'Fhe distancer between' QK)ttekihnrg and tUs 
place is about 350 miles English, and the 
rOad tbfe fiilest I have ever seen. The horses 
and vehicles are such as I have already 
deseribed, and althotigh I travelled night 
and day and with every facility, I wb/b sixty- 
four henrs on the road. 

The country cannot be called nomrtainovs, 
but is rocky, and apparently sterile. The 
peasants are poor and darty^ Imt honest aoad 
good natnred ; their huts are kept e^^emely 
warm', and as the whole fomily lives to- 
gether* and generally sleep in one roomythty 
engender m it " a most fbnl and pestilent 
oongregation of vapors/' nearly sumcieirt to 
knock down any rash intruder of modeisteiy 
delicate olfactories. 

There are several handsome towns be* 
tween Gottenbui^ and Stockholm^ ^le finest 
of which are Oerebro and MarienstadI; 
there are lakes toe in great nnmbers, thoush 
at thifi season they wear a vrintry aspect. l£e 
forests are almost exclusively composed of 
scrubby pines, cedars, and birch trees. Of 
the latter there are vast numbers, and many 
of the peasants^ hmts are covered witib their 
bark^ which is secured from being blown off 
by sods and moss (of which latter their 
r^cks afford them an abundant supply), and 
occasionally by locs^ 

{The number of windmills I passed npon 
l^e road is almost inere<^ble. iVom one 
point of view, by no means exten^voy I 
counted sixteen. They are generally, how- 
ever, very small, and their arms ^or ra4;her 
wings) are formed of light boards instead of 
sails/ which answer the same purpose, and 
are without cost, except a little libor. These 
mills being made by the peasants ttiemselves 
are, of course, very rude, but ^nd ^e 
gmin well ^(ieugh, and save their :ovnrars 
Sie toil they would etberwise ha^« to pay 
out of it for *he operation. 

The expense of travelib]^ in Sweden is 
very trifling. To be sure, biit fow ooBAfortt 
are to b*e had, Tet you <xsa idways find soAe- 
^ing to eari, and genei^al]y,^»ti Post l^onees^ 
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have a bed too, if you wish it, but my 
rapid transit has thus far denied me that 
luxury. 

You see nothing of Stockholm till close to 
its gates. I bribed my way through all the 
other towns, for some eight skillings banco, 
(about seven or eisht cents our. money) per 

fate, but here, as 1 suppose I did not bid 
igh enough, I was obliged to submif to the 
annoyance of having my trunk rummaged 
k^judlbfficer of the customs* to see if there 
W&^ught in it seiaable. This ceremony 
^pcT through, and nothing found to compro- 
mitjme, I was allowed to enter the city. 

SSIkholm is a beautiful and romantic 
place. In it are many rocky eminences on 
which windmills are erected, which may 
well he supposed to give it a singular and 
s<^>rural air. The eye, on whichever side 
it be turned, is still attracted less by spa- 
cious squares, and splendid buildings, than 
by this industarious aerial engine. 

Stockholm is regulavly built, and its 
houses all plastered outside and white- 
washed. It is much more of a city than 
Gottenburg, and superior to it in every 
respect; — its buildmgs are loftier aM 
more elegant, and the court end of the 
town, in particular, has quite a majestic ap- 
pearance. The Royal Palace is very exten- 
sive, but bears on its exterior some marks of 
age, or at least of inattention to its appear- 
ance, the plaster having scaled off in man^ 
places. The ascent to its entrance is 
by two immense flights of stone steps, one 
on each side of the principal door. At 
the foot of each of these flights is a lion in 
bronze, with one paw uplifted, finely ex- 
ecuted* The Palace and its appurtenances 
constitute an entire square. On leaving it 
the visitor passes over a large arched bridj^e, 
of stone, into an extensive open area, in 
the middle of which stands a finely executed 
colossal statue, in bronze, of Gustavus III, 
the sides of the square being composed of 
extensive public buildings. 

On entering the city, at a late hour, my 
driver, having a vague idea of my being a 
public messenger, for some reason *best 
known to himself took me to the house of the 
Spanish ambassador, and, being announced 
as a cowrier, just arrived, his Excellency not 
being within, I was honored with an audi- 
ence bv his lady. Innocent of all guile, as 
also of my driver^s mistake, and supposing 
myself in a public house, I enquired of her 
Excellency, quite unconscious that she was 
not a bona fide landlady who would be 
happy to entertain me, whether or not I 
could have lodgings there. She very kindly 
excused my error, and ordered a servant to 
conduct me to the residence of the American 
charg§ (M'r Speyer), and, should he not be 
at home, to a house of public entertainment. 



I was scarcely an hour in this house, before 
a Police Officer appeared, and handed me a 
paper, of which the following is^ a copy, 
the blanks of which I was required to 
fill up. 

" Name— charge and ^rofbssion — age — 
birth-place — Religion — subject, or citizen, of 
— ^residence — in me service of— left home in 
what year and month — ^where to — from 
thence. to — at what place first arrived in 
Sweden — by land or sea — ^where going — 
business there — ^how long to continue in 
Stockholm — how long to remain in Sweden 
— acquaintances or addresses — ." 

As this is the first tinii^, I iiikve hftl ^my 
thing to do with the ptjico, althou|:)i know- 
ing that in the preaci^ ^tiitc of Eiira^^ its 
surveillance is ail-pprv^(inj|a I fel*^^ it rutlior 
awkward to forej^o uij I?€^t>llcau ly^nix^ of 
free locomotion ; yet yielded graeefuHy to 
the necessities of my poaifcion, and filled up 
the blanks I 

The women of Stockholm, of whose beauty 
I had read so much in the tours of Northern 
travellers, hardly came up to my expecta- 
tion in that respect, altnough their com- 
plexions are exquisiteljr fine, and^ in the soft 
mtonations of their voice and the striking 
resemblance, — almost identity, in many 
phrases— of the Swedish language to oujp?, 
I felt sometimes almost as though I were 
in the presence of my own country- 
women. 

The last twenty-four hours have been 
quite a day of adventures to me. I have 
brought with me the first official intelligence 
of the capture of Paris by the allies, and the 
Queen, understanding that an American 
courier had arrived with this news, has sent 
to our charg^ to request bim to procure for 
her the English paper containing it. M'r 
Speyer ana the court messenger, have this 
moment been a# my lodgings, and I have 
sent the paper to her Majesty. 

4prti-2l8t, 11, A. M.. 
Having procured a new courier pass, en- 
gaged a servant to accompany me, to whom, 
on arrival at Saint Petersburg, I am to give 
two hundred rix dollars, and got a Uttle 
sleep, I am just about setting out afresh. I 
have been advised to take my own provisions 
with me, as they tell me that, in crossing 
the islands of Alland, at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, I shall otherwise fare very 
poorly. Accordingly I have had enough put 
up to last me until I get to Abo, unless I 
should be very unlucky in my transit. 

Grislehamn, April 22nd. 
This is a miserable little hamlet on the 
borders of the Gulf of Bothnia, about seventy 
miles English from Stockholm. I arrived 
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here this morning, and attempted to croya 
over to Eckero, a distance ot about forty 
miles, in a row "boat about the size of a 
Philadelphia whewy, though broader in pro- 
portion to its length, and managed by tour 
men, whom I hire^ at a large price to brave 
the dangers of the passage, xhe quantity 
of ice now floating and driven about by the 
wind rendered idle all idea of undertaking 
to cross this strait in a larger vessel. And, 
as it was, after two hours effort, the boatmen 
declared the feat of crossing at all im- 
possible, and I vC^as reluctantly obliged to 
return. 

ApHl2^td. 
^^^^^^^^bfi ahead, and blowing a 
gale^il^^^^^^Htay till it abates. I am 
at a stati^H^^^^eat post road between 
Russia and Sweden, living at the house of an 
old woman who gives me excellent pancakes, 
and as thin and nicely baked as the thinnest 
and nicest of the most expert American 
cook— cakes, whioh, by the bye, may be 
bad at most of the Swedish post houses. 
These, with bacon and eggs, wesh fish and 
coffee, I have in abundance, and, thongjb 
this is my only fiire, surely as long as it 
lasts I shall have po reason to complain of 
my food, nor any occasion to trench on my 
Stockholm store. 

The greatest amusement I find in the old 
lady's house is that of reading the various 
complaints of travellers who had under^ne 
similar detention, among whom I recognized 
several of my countrymen and even acquaint- 
ances. The waik of one of her tiny apart- 
ments, (in none of which could a well srown 
Kentuckian stand upright,) are HteraUy (Co- 
vered with execrations, m pencil, of the wind 
and of Fortune. There seem to have been 
no laughing philosophers here, and indeed I 
do not much wonder at a person's patience 
being exhausted by a dela^ of several days 
in so wretched a spot. This is the second 
day of my probation with not a creature 
about ine to whom I can make my wishes 
intelligible except my servant, and his skill 
in English is so small that I have difficulty 
in making him understand even my most 
trivial orders; — of French he knows nothing. 
To increase my emmi, I have, unluckily, and 
to my shame, (a reproach to which I shall 
never again subject myself,) not a single book 
with mo ! I therefore " have no delight to 
pass away the time unless to" loiter about 
the rocks, and examine the construction of 
the windmills, interspersing these intel- 
lectual pursuits with the occasional recrea- 
tion of sailing shingle boats, with paper 
sails, as the companion and Mentor of the 
little tow-headed grandson of my hostess, in 
a large pond before the cottage door, from 
which tne ice has entirely disappeared. 



ON SEEINQ A I:*AI>Y PUT A 
WATQH IK liEK BOSOM. 

<Mdn«« ii fldri J e«ii|^ St Kwt 
Oik Btevty's braut wpoaktg; 

imtbb«Ifel0M«fy», 



Oo^ irMrth than be endurfaig^; 

Ito Time, the rmke, 

Wfll ne'er Ibrtake 
A pkMuie M aBBltag. 

But) UoKeringf on the downy bed, 
FOTgptitiog erery duty, 
HeOHetuuib*^ 
So long as he 
Oen dfeea on Love mhI Btut^. 




SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. 

V A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

NVXMB TI. 

M'r Editor : — As I haye before intimated, 
my strongest convictions concerninc the 
reality and the super-mundane origin of theje 
phenomena were derived irom just tftat 
species of evidences, which cana^ be tfans- 
ferred to paper. They must be eix^perieruxd 
to be appreciated or even fully understood. 
They came from those protracted afternoon 
and evening sessions, wherein familiar con- 
ferencee were held with some beings — (who 
were thet/T) — on a vast variety of topics, 
some scientific, some literary, some historic, 
some concerning the incidents in the lives of 
persons now deceased, some respecting 
events now occurring in the world, &c., &c. — 
and answers, toise and sensible answers, 
instantly returned to our questions upon 
these topics, which answers had no more re- 
lation to the knowledge or the consoiousness 
of my pupil and myself, than to the very 
chairs we sat upon ! Who, I repeat, or what 
were the beings thus communing with us 
and responding to us so promptly and sensi- 
bly? 

I can only reply, that we twain thus sit- 
ting for hours in free, frank interchange with 
certain somewhatSf who bore a part, and this 
part far more than a moiety^ in such inter- 
change, were as thoroughly impressed, for 
the time bein^, that these samewhats were 
the disembodied Spirits they named them- 
selveSf as that we two were the persons we 
appeared to each other to be ! 
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" Their proudly defiant strains are the re- 
^choings of a spirit uprising in its native 

grandeur and striving to cast off its accumu- 
ted load of an^ish.'' 

" Their victorious bursts of metrical thun- 
der are the tokens of defiance from a caged^ 
but jet stoutly beating heart" 

" I wish you .to elaborate another most im^ 
portant feature of my poetical effusions, 
viz : the condetisive, the climatic, the infusive, 
and the parabolic principles, wherein they 
abound." 

[Here was a "fix," to be sure. I thought 
I could make out " condensive'^ to signi^ the 
concentration and energy so characteristic of 
this bard's j^roductions. Bh ' 

three adjectives meant, ig 
had not the faintest notiof 
pupil aid me, even til 
couched in intelligible wor3 

mostly "heathen Greek" to . , 

therefore, obliged to ask the poet to define 
his anomalous terms. He did so, as. follows:] 

" By climatic, I mean ending in the proper 

placey—by parabolic, smoothly rounded, — by 

inftisitse, the power of making others feel, as 

lealed from the galling pressure of the bit^ Jhe poet writes. I say, as Ulq poet writes, 

should endeavor to soothe t?ie mouth, thal^-»o< as he fids, — for the poet may write 



Byron was one of our most constant 
visitants, he having declared himself one of 
my •* directors." I put a world of questions 
to him touching his life, feelings and expe- 
rieoDes in all their diversihes; and nis 
responses seined at least to be sincere and 
truthful, as they certainly were frank, full 
and prompt. I will transeribe some of his 
utterances, premising simply that the expla- 
nation of certain items therein is to be found 
in the»/act of his expericHces and my own 
}fatmg,*%n several respects, corresponded as 
nearly as could easily nappen in tne case of 
persons so much unlike and planted in 
spheres so wide apurt and so different in 
conditions. 

The following are taken from a large mass 
without attempt at aTraneement. 

"Ah ! Z I can fully sympathize with 

you, for the bars of both our souls were 
filled up by the sands of our corroded 
hearts." 

" The bridles, that drove us through the 
woes of our own hearts, had fastened to 
them the same hard, excoriaUng bits. Can 
vou wonder, then, that I, who have been re- 




now wears it and champs it between the 
teeth in its flight through the caverns of 
:larth?" 

" I will impress you with the facts, which 
were the leadine incentives urging me for- 
ward through life." 

"Alas I a pool of blasted hopes ever 
opened at m& feet to curse me with the folly 
of mv ways P 

" On earth my mind was like a briar-bush. 
A rude pressure upon it pierced and wound- 
ed the hand, that attempted it. Whereas the 
hand, that soueht its flowers; received freely 
of them in their beauty." 

" Belnveen your disposition and mine ex- 
ists this difference. On awaking from sleep, 
I would be filled with bitterness towards the 
destroyers of my happiness. Tour mood is 
that 01 sorrow" 

" Ada" (his dauchter) "was a jeWel from 
the spirit of her father. Her mind was 
garbed in a clear, serene beauty." 

JI would here parenthesize, that some 
thmgs in the foregoing and in what follows 
bear reference to an essay I was, at the time, 
writing upon Byron.] 

"The poems before you contain. the living 
epitome of the heart of Byron." 

"Their tragic muse reveals the bitter 
strugglings of a disappointed and outraged 
love." 

" Their comic effusions symbolize the bac- 
chanal orgies of a perverted nature." 

"Their pensive musings represent those 
moments, when passion was lulled into 
slumber." 



joyously, while he feds sorrowfully*^ 

[Here I would beg of D'r Dods to tell me 
whence came thes4 strange words, with their 
expositions f Was it from my pupiFs mind, 
or my own, neither of us having ev^r heard 
them before, or knowing what they were de- 
signed to express, when they were used ? 

1 subjoin a few miscellaneous utterances, 
without being able to say from which of my 
superintending Spirits in especial they came, 
all bein^ present as a general rule. Some 
are addressed directly to myself, while 
others have other relations.] ^ 

" Yes, Z , the tide is rising, or, as you 

prefer our expressing it, the work, which you 
are destined to perform, is going steadily 
forward." 

"Hark! the Bell of Victorj^ rings out 
clearly and sonorously over the huls of 
Hope, and the path of distinction is being 
hewed for you to pass along its grade." 

" Z , you have the light within, sti'ike 

boldl;^ out for the unknown shore! You 
have imagination, which is a closer approxi- 
mation to the conception of a disembodied 
Spirit, than any thing else we can compare 
it with." 

" Let your mind dwell habitually on such 
things only, as will beautify and embellish 
it. Let your path be planted with flowers 
and you will not ^p to pluck thorns." 

[This last sentence was uttered in the way 
of rebuke to, us for our inquiring touching 
evil Spirits and some kindred topics. Our 
Spirit-companions appear ever unwilling to 
speak on tnese matters, or to have us ask 
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about them, — intimatiiig, that it is harmful | 
to let our minds be familiarized therewith.] 

" So long as we teach you, Z , to love 

God and do good to your fellow men, so long 
and no longer give heed to our teachings and 
reduce them to practice. They will make you 
happy. They will be to you mother, wffe, 
children and other relationships, which so 
many possess, but which you traverse the 
world without." 

[I have before remarked, that, besides our 
superintending Spirits, we liave, at various 
times, had many other Spirit-visitors. 
Among these were D'rs Morton and Parrish, 
formerly of this city. The utterances imme- 
diatdB||||Ma^' purported to come from 
thei^^^^^^^^^ign physicians, then in 
thlH^^^^^^^^uiswer to our question, 
whethe^^^^^l^R as painful, as is com- 
monly supp^BRr as it often seems to be.] 

" No, it IS not. And the reason is, that 
the nervous system becomes less susceptiblef 
as dissolution approaches. Hence the pains, 
that seem to shock the body, are onlv the 
efforts of nature to liberate the soul there- 
from. In other words, they are simply the 
normal throes of the Spirit-birth* The ner-;, 
vous energies are mostly destroyed. Hence 
the apparent sufferings therefrom are not 
fdt, although the nerves may still have the 
power of expanding and contracting the 
■ muscles and thus distorting the features." 

[The next utterance refers to a dangerous 
crisis, which I had passed through a short 
time before, without being fully aware that 
it was such.] 

" Death seems gloomy and dreadful. But 
what in reality is it ? A mere putting-off of 
the cloak of material nature ana a stepping 
out into the etherial essence of eternity. 

In your recent case that cloak was indeed 
unclasped, but the arms of a Spirit-guide 
encircled your neck, while the fingers of 
your guardian rehooked the clasp. The 
spasms, with which your stomach was, for 
some hours, heaving, are what are commonly 
called the death-throes. Your brain, more- 
over, was affected in such a way, that, unless 
relief had come, paralysis would, in no long 
time, have supervened." 

[I hope I may not have strung out these 
selections so far as to outweary the reader. 
At all events, I will now close the present 
letter by transcribing another of my pupil's 
trancic visions. It is the first, that was given 
us, though I have deferred sending it till 
now. It is quite brief, so as to be not very 
likely to fatigue the reader. 

I did intend to add to this, in the present 
missive, Byron's own description of his pas- 
sage through th6 portal of death ; of his eur 
trance into the Spirit-world ; of his recep- 
tion there; and of the persons receiving 
him, &c., &c.. But as my allotted space is 



now occupied, I must defer this to an afti 
occasion.] 

VISION. 

'' How bright it looks I In all directioi 
I see a brilliant light, but this is siill ma 
intense around ana above yourself. Bired 
over your head I behold s beaudful feni! 
figure, crowned with a circlet of glitterii 
stars. It is the fieure of Hope ! 

At your side and grasping yo«r righ^bs 
I see another female, clad m flowing whi 
robes and with her head uncovered save \ 
her own dark locks. At the first glance 4 
wears a stem and repellefit aspect. On 
more careful examination, however, I p« 
ceive, that her face has a henevolenty kind 
expression, and that what seemed to me tiI 
pulsiveness is a look of anxiety Superadded il 
the appearance of firmness and energy mm 
ally manifested thereby. This is the Spiiitj 
of your Mother ! | 

But what causes this her anxiety ? She is ] 
looking towards a certain quarter. I follow , 
the direction of her eyes, and note a stream- ' 
let meandering through a wondrously direr- 1 
sified region. Meadows broad and narrow; I 
hills, some forest-crowned, others covered 
with crags or scattered rocks fringed with 
bushes, and yet others green with abundant 
grass to their very summits ; and mountains 
of all varieties of shape and aspect on either 
bank, drawing sometimes so near together, 
as to* leave but a scant passage for the 
waters ; such is the scene, towards which 
the Spirit's gaze is pointed. «» 

But hark ! I can distinctly hear sounds in 
that direction, though at present seeming 
verv far off. These sounds grow louder 
and distincter, and I can now make them 
out to be the baying of hounds, the shouts 
of men, and tHe various other noises of an 
excited hunt. Nigher and nigber ap- 
proaches the uproar, and now, turning the 
shoulder of a rocky, wooded hill, rush upon 
the view dogs, horses and men in full career. 
What huge, black, ferocious-looking crea- 
tures ar^ those dogs ! They must be blood- 
hounds, and witn their red, projecting 
tongues, hair bristling erect, and the foam 
flying from their wide-expanded jaws, they 
wear a fierce, cruel and most dangerous 
aspect. 

Much of the same aspect, too, have the 
horses and their riders. So furious are the 
former, that it is only by the utmost and the 
incessant exertions of their masters they can 
be restrained within any bounds. And those 
riders, — ^how hard, cruel and fierce is their 
expression of countenance, — especially that 
of the tall, dark, sombre leader, who seems 
savagely impatient to overtake the object of 
their chase i 

On — on, I see them coming at 
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speed, aftd loader and fiercer grows the up- 
roar. But I cau discern no object, of which 
they seem to be in pursuit I Is it animal or 
man they are in quest of? And where can 
this animal or man be ? 

Nigher and nigher approaches this formi- 
dable train, — nearer and yet nearer, — and 
now the stream only divides them from our- 
selves! It is very strange — ^what can it 
mean ? They pause for a moment. Their 
leader is pointing this way, and men and 
beasts all look hither. Whht ruthless faces 
have those men, and what a cruel joy blazes 
from their eyes ! With what a horrible din, 
too, the monster-hounds break forth again ! 
They leap and bound to and fro, their looks 
turned ever in this direction, as if waiting 
but the word to rush upon us and rend us in 
pieces 1 Can either of us be the object of 
their chase? 

But look I they are moving — they are 
seeking a. fording ^l&ce — and for some reason 
they are hurrying towards us. What a 
hideous clamor I What ferocious looks, ges- 
tures and motions alike of beasts and of 
men!" 
I [Here the medium ceased speaking in his 
I ovm person, which he had hitherto done 
from the outset of the vision, and his organs 
j were taken possession of by some one, who 

fresently appeared to be mv mother's Spirit. 
I n a paroxysm of grief and terror the Spirit 
I broke forth into the most fervent entreaties 
to God to shield some one from imminent 
and horrible dan^. " Save him — save 
him — save him this once more !" was re- 
peated again and again in tones of anguished 
fervor, which I have rarely, if ever, heard 
equalled. 

At last a triumphant joy flashed over the 
medium's face, and with clasped hands 
raised towards Heaven, he several times ex- 
claimed, "he's saved — he's saved!" — and 
then immediately came out of the trance 
into his nopmal state. 

It was told me, at the time, that this alle- 
goric representation bore a reference to 
myself, and not very long afler events oc- 
curred, which, with sufficient exactness, 
verified its meaninffs, both the dark and the 
bright.] . 



SPANISH PROVERB. 



From Dembowski's "Two Years in Spain.'' 

Man ig tow. 

Woman is fire ; 

The devil comes and/1>lows. 



SNIPE SHOOTING. 

Dick ; — Snipe were seen yesterday on the 
Bald-Meadow. 

Yours, The Prince. 

March, 1854. 

" If brevity is the soul of wit, go ahead. 
Prince ! some day your claims to it will be 
proved good ;" thought I, as having read the 
note I lit a sega^^ and reflected over its con- 
tents. ** The stage starts to-morrow morn- 
ing about break of day for Bald-Meadow : 
seventy miles of stageing and I'm there 
about eight o'clock at night. I've been over 
the road before, it's very mjgftldftdir, surface 
of the country flat ; inhjMtenta sAl^f|id ; 
productions confined to cSHbalfema^' apple- 
jack,' the latter of whicW&tiwes of com- 
merce I don't * afiection,' consequently in 
addition to a double barrel gun, must take a 
* pocket pistol' to guard against the natural 
dryness attendant on all sandy soils." These 
reflections over I "packed a small valise, and 
waited for the next morning with * the still, 
calm courage' — once displayed by a Dutch- 
man. 

The morning came and I went. We *did' 
the seventy miles without a break-down, and 
were received by the hospitable Prince with 
all honors. ' 

" Come I turn out, Dick," hassoed the 
voice of my host next morning at day-break— 
" Country life, country habits. Breakfast's 
ready I" In the brave song of " The fine 
Arkansas Gentleman," , vre are told that 
"though dead and spread out," when he 
heard the checks in the game of faro, he 
sung out " Prindle, don't turn I hold on I I 
20 twenty on the King and copper on the 
Ace !" — so I, though wrapt in slumber, at 
the word " Breakfast" jumped into life and 
animation : to be knocked down cold and 
flat by one look out of the window. It was 
snowing, hs^iling, freezing ! The Germans 
swear by the weather, being an American I 
swore at it. To think> I had left town on a 
bright sun-shining day, with every prospect 
of its being mild spring weather for some 
time, and here it was back into winter. I 
began to think it was not only enough to kill 
a horse — ^but that it was too much and that 
before night he would be dead for a truth. 
Well I breakfast over, I proposed a segar to 
the Prince and picked up the paper mentally 
*blue' at the outside prospect of afiairs. 
** Come, Dick, get ready, we'd better start at 
once!" "Start," said I, jumping up — 
" start for where ?" 

" For the snipe ground. We'll straighten 
them out to-day, they '11 lie close ; have n't 
been gunned after, and we '11 get the first 
crack at them." As he finished speaking 
the Prince slung a huge, old fashioned cow's 
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horn filled with powder, across his big chest 
and talcing down his shot-bag commenced 
filling it. ** You ain't going out in this 
storm I" said I. " Ain°t we^* replied he 
" try us !" I would n't be backed down. 
In ten minutes I was ready, in five more the 
horse and wagon were at the door, guns and 
do^ inside and off we started. 

A few miles tooled off in short lime 
brought us to a tavern near the ground j 
having seen the horse unharnessed and put 
under cover ; we started for the meadows, 
over which the water having flowed, a thin 
cake of ice, breaking at each step, had 
formed. The snow came down in li^ht flakes 
half blindid^ you whenever you raised ^our 
heaij, so*th^tnl%road brim felt hat-rim did 
not pre|ent its striking your face and eyes. 

" You take the^East side" said the Prince, 
" and I'll go round; we'll meet at Morris's." 
As he spoke up rose two snipe. Bang 1 went 
his right barrel, one bird dropped, the other 
settled. **Good! I've marked him," — said 
he and off he started. 

Reader! Imagine about five hundred 
mud holes filled vdth dirt and water, say two 
feet deep and three feet wide, freeze them 
slightly over, place them at intervals about 
a yard apart, nil up the gaps with soft mud 
and short stumpy stubble ; (the fields hav- 
ing been burnt m the autumn, to make the 
spring crop of grass richer) throw in a 
gloomy sky, hail and snow falling, snipe 
rising right and lefl, necessitating ^ contin- 
ual loading of your gun, add a thick headed 
setter not worth a load of shot, as a retriever, 
and you've a faint idea of the road I had to 
travel before I reached Morris's where I was 
to meet the Prince. Covered with mud and 
water up to the waist, my corduroy breeches 
which were stuffed into the tops of my 
boots frozen in tight, I worked along loaa- 
ing and firing ; bearing the Prince's sun 
' talking' all the time and firmly believing 
that he had come across some original settle- 
ment of the long-bills and was making a 
final settlement of their affairs. In two hours 
time we met at Morris's. Our enmity against 
"Apple-jack" was revived, renewed, we 
went at it with vigor, unanimously resolving 
to put it out of the way of hurting any one 
else — which we did! Having thawed out 
and warmed up, we again started after the 
I won't bore you with an account of 



snipe. 

the rest of the day's' work. 

you the result in figures. 



But will give 



The Prince shot and pocketed 74 
Dick ** ditto 23 

Total, 97 snipe. 

I don't know how many birds I lost, or at 
least were lost for me by that — setter. The 
Prince had a dog of the Red breed, worth 



hi» weight in " ounces"— never losing a bird. 
On our return at night my dog was missiDg, 
" Shot out of sight, — suddenly ?" asked the 
Prince, " I think so 1" was the answer. 
And so ended a day's snipe shooting. 
Reader I If you like the sport, from the ac- 
count, — ^go and try it I 
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A History of England, from the Jirsi inwi- 
sion by the Romans to the Accession of 
William and Mary in 1688. By John 
Lingardy D. D.. Phillips, Sampson & Co.: 
Boston: 1854. Vol. V. 12mo. Pp. 361. 
For sale in Philadelphia by H. C.Baird. 
Lingard's history, though it has not the 
brilliancy of Hume's, and neither possesses 
nor is likely to attain the distinguished re- 
putation of the latter, nevertheless sustains 
a very fair character. It exhibits tokens of 
faithful investigation and of the comparing 
of authorities, and Ihe style of the narrative, 
though very plain, is yet lucid and easy. It 
is, probably, a^ impartial a view of the 
chronicles of England, as could have been 
had or is likely ever to be had from a Catho- 
lic. Perhaps we ought to say, a^ impartial 
as we are hkely to get from any religionist 
of any particular profession, since each, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, or belonging 
to any sect of the^ former, will almost inevita- 
bly see some things through his own prepos- 
sessions. Hume, being a Deist, should have 
written impartially on contested religions 
topics, but somehow he, too, is, by some, 
taxed with gross impartiality. 

On the whole, then, if one would get the 
nighest possible to the exact truth touching 
the **dead past," he must read authors of 
all shades of opinion, and strike his own 
balance. Even then some doubts must re- 
main. This volume covers a very stirring 
period of English History. 

The Poets and the Poetry of the Ancient 
Greeks, with an Historical Introduction, 
and a brief view of Grecian Philosophers, 
Orators and Historians. By Abraham 
Mills, A. M.. Phillips, Sampson & Co.: 
Boston : 1854. 8vo. Pp. 485. For sale 
in Philadelphia by Parry & M*Millan. 
"W"e have here an octavo of the very rarest 
and choicest quality. To all readers of in- 
telligence and taste it must be both delight- 
ful and instructive, while to the claijsical 
scholar it must be specially attractive, as 
carrying him back to the golden hours of his 
eafly youth, and bidding live anew the 
scenes, the thoughts and associations per- 
taining to that rom^tic season. 
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It wa3 a comprehensive 'vrork, whioh our 
ivuthor undertook — to give, in fact, an ade- 
quate compend of one of the most magnifi- 
cent of hiunan literatures ; a history of the 
authors thereof; and a critical view of their 
general characters together with their par- 
ticular exeellencies and faults. Even to have 
reaped failure in sttch an ^iterprize is no 
slight praise. To have incontestablj and 
fairly succeeded therein ; to have done excel- 
ierUly well what, it was exceeding difficult to 
ataU; ia a, merit of the rarest Kind. And 

is merit, we feel completely assured, be- 
longs to the author of the present volume. 
^ What adds immensely to the value of the 
|Work is the introduction of copious extracts 
&om the bestjpoems of the successive vnriters 
treated of. This, together with the myriad 
interesting items concerning themselves and 
^e times they lived in, msuses it a volume 
(o keep by us for frequent valuable and re* 
freshing consultation. 

The Turkish Empire^ dhc., &c., wWi a Bio* 

grapkieaL Sketch of the Stdian, Omar 

Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt and the Mem- 

hers of the Turkish Cabinet By Edward 

Joy Morris, Lmdsay & Blakist(m : V^nlsr 

delphia: 1854. 12mo. Pp. 216. 

This is an admirable compend of well se- 

fected and arranged facts on a variety of 

iopies, now clothed wit^ peculiar interest by 

the perplexing complication of affairs at pre- 

*ent existing m.the Bast. We have a sum- 

teary history of the origin, rise and progress 

of the Turkish Power ; of the manners and 

euBtoms of the Turkish people, with their 

present condition political and religious; 

and added hereto the geography of the 

various regions beneath the Ottoman sway. 

To these items, constituting the bulk of the 

work, are prefixed biographic sketches of 

the reigning Sultan and of the chief leading 

men, in whose hands the destinies of the 

Empire seem at present to be placed. 

Among the numerous boots, which the 
Oriental crisis has called forth, we have met 
with none, which, in a single volume, com- 
prises 80 large a variety of interesting mat- 
ters, as this, small though it be. 

We can, therefore, most cordially recom- 
mend to all our readers* to procure it, not 
merely for the sake of a single perusal, but 
as a book for reference and consultation on 
numerous topics, which must long continue 
to interest the world. 

The Money-Maker and other Tales, By Jane 
.C. Campbell J. C. Derby : New York : 
1854. 12mo. Pp.353. For sale in Phila- 
delphia by Lindsay & Blakiston. 
Some of these tales we are sure of having 

met with before, and, we presume, most, u 



not all of them, made their first i^pearance 
in Magazines. We regard them, as very 
favorable specimens of their class. Plenty 
of love, romance and sentiment they are 
spiced with of course, but they are none the 
worse for that. So materialistic and matter 
of fact is our age, and so engrossed are the 
huge majority of men by the pursuit of 
things visible and tangible, that t£ere is not 
the slightest danger of their being overmuch 
affected by the romantic and the imagina- 
tive. 

In fact, there may be something Frovidenr 
tial in the present multiplication of female 
writers of Fiction. By their verj organiaft- 
tion of mind and heart Uieaie writers stand 
in absolute antagonism to the material, mamr 
monish spirit, which prevails so extensively 
in our day, and threatens to overwhelm and 
extinguish all the finer human qualities and 
aspirations. 

We can, ttorefore, cordially welcome cM 
writers, be they never so many, who can eot*- 
hibit the t claims to consideration possessed 
by the present writer. 

Atherton and other Tales, By Mary Eussdl 
Mitford. Ticknor& Fields: Boston: 1854. 
12mo. Pp.437. For sale in Philadelphia 
by H. C. Baitd. 

So lon^ has Miss Mitford been knotm to 
the reading world and so often have her 
characteristics been set forth and commented 
upon, that it were the silliest of superfluities 
to go into an elaborate criticism of her 
writings now. It is enou|;h to say, that the 
twenty-six tales cqmposmg this volume, 
seem to us to exhibit no declension of the 
writer's powers. And yet she must be some 
threescore and ten, and, superadded to this, 
she was in a most crippled, debilitated state, 
when Atherton, at least, the longest of the 
tales, was penned. She says, in tne preface, 
that she was so injured by a fall, that she 
could neither stand nor turn over in bed, and 
that, while vmting, she "was frequently 
obliged to have the inkstand held for her, 
because she could not raise her hand to dip 
the pen in the ink." 

Surely it was a wondrous triumph of the 
mind over the body, that, under tnese con- 
ditions, she could write with her wonted 
sunshinyness as well as ability and vigor. But 
a nature so pure and so rich in all excellent 
qualities, wnich, through a long life, have 
been kept in active, genial exercise for the 
weal of others, becomes at last well nigh in- 
accessible to all external, merely material 
shocks. ^ 

Renovated health and strength and many 
additional years be the lot of tnis admirable 
old lady ! 
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The Mother in Law. By Emma D, E, N, 
SouthwaHh. T. B. Peterson: Philadel- 
phia. 8 vo. Pp. 187. 
Having had, within a short time, several 
volumes of this lady to notice, our critical 
terminology has been so completely ** used 
up," that to signalize the characteristics of 
the present tale would be literally repeating 
ourselves from first to last. 

We can only, therefore, say in general 
terms, that this volume exhibits, in full 
array, aU the traits of the atithoress. Her 
excellencies are certainly here, and perhaps 
in siiper-averaffe measure. It is an exciting, 
thrilling story ; full of stirring scenes and 
incidents ; and prodigal of strong, vivid, ec- 
centric characters. We do admire and envy 
the intense, over-brimming vitality of the 
feiir writer. 

Probably a calm criticism might detect 
and censure not a few instances of exagger- 
ation and sultriness of sentiment. But we 
lure not in the mood for this task. 

Rather would we close by saying, we 
doubt not, that the reader will be as deeply 
interested in the perusal of this book, as we 
were ourselves. 



The Southern Quarterly Review. July, 1854 : 
C. Mortimer: Charleston. New York: 
C. B. Norton. 

This B^view is the leading organ of South 
Carolinian political philosophy and economy. 
In this number there are articles of mnch 
merit and ability, and some whose tone is to 
us very exceptionable. The first article is, 
" Napoleon III, and Augustus Caesar," in 
which the characters of both are sketched 
with much fidelity, and a comparison insti- 
tuted between them. One. whose attention 
has not been drawn to the subject, would be 
surprised at the many points of character 
and life in which they agree. Article sec- 
ond is the " Political Philosophy of South 
Carolina," which would suit nicely some 
** divine right of kings" tory of colo- 
nial times. It is rather late in the day to 
attempt making Algernon Sidney the advo- 
cate of tyranny. Article third is in its 
ethics, the most exceptionable in the book. 
It is the " Africans at Home," in which, 
with not a little fdicity of language, and 
precision of description, the condition of the 
Africans, as they are in their homes, is des- 
cribed, for the purpose, we infer, of showing 
that because they are thus barbarous and sav- 
age, they ought to be tyrannized over, carried 
by thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Cuba, decfmated by the horrors of the mid- 
dle passage, and by inordinate labour on 
that 

** Soil fa!l many a wrin^g despot saw, 
Who worked his wantonness in form of law." 



Now we are not abpKtionists, we 
slavery as an evil, yet, in present 
stances, a necessary evil, but We pi 
against any and all such doctrines, as 
natural antecedent inferiority of any poi 
of the human family. Our ovm ancesi 
the paintfed savages who roamed over 
forests of Gaul and Britain, whose pri< 
were guilty of the most " damned rii 
were deemed as inferior a race by the poj 
Greeks and luxurious Romifes, as are ' 
Africans, by our Reviewer. If such pi 
ophy is true, Christianity has come in 
to this earth, for it has no other groum 
stand upon but the universal brotherhi 
man. We object, in toto, to the dj 
that what is, is right — right and justice { 
independent of all circumstances. Art! 
fourth is " Napoleon Bonaparte and ^ 
Hudson Lowe," it is an able article, talrf 
sides with the great soldier against ' 
keeper.: we suppose they were both all 
right ; Napoleon had broken faith with I 
conquerors once, and he ought not to h| 
expected the same leniency formerly granti 
him. The Reviewer errs in several of hia j 
statements ; he alludes to Lord Bathurst, as 
head of the English ^venunent ; now Lord 
Bathurst was. never m that position. The 
next article is, " What is our government?" 
the next, a fine one on the " Necessi^^of tltf 
classics." The next two articles are poetical I 
criticisms. The following, is " South Caro- 
lina Military Academies." The tenth is i 
good criticism cm " Butler^s Analogy." The 
eleventh is " Banks and Banking,'^upoEthe 
doctrines of which we heartily agree wiA 
the writer. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 

MADAME JULIE DE MAROUERITTES IN OPEBA. 

This celebrated Prima Donna made her 
first appearance in Philadelphia last week, 
before one of the largest and most indulgent 
audiences of the season. Knowing that the 
musical world was wound up to the highest 
state of musical expectation, we resolved to 
go early and secure for ourselves a comfort- 
able place, — tiiat is, as far as one may he 
said to take comfort in those cramped seats 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre. There we 
realized the new theory of polarity in allits 
bearings, — for we had unconsciously placed 
ourselves between a piece of» negative and 
positive humanity. The positive was de- 
lightful, consisting as it did, in all the 
feminine requirements of a Mahometans 
bliss — and we were attracted. Our n^ 
ative was a dark piece of creation, who fed 
his voracious nose during the entire 
evening, with an excitable compound thai 
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Bade himwhe|||D and 8nort» witib a degree of 
uiimation pecaliar to himself— and we were 
eepelled, and drew nearer the nositive, 
which was more attractive* Meanwnile the 
bouse speedily filled^ and the dark dingy 
boxes looked intelligent with their anxious 
und expectant occupants. Fans were every 
ffhere pressing the dead air of the play 
house into requisition, and wan cheeks 
flushed up with an unnatural hectic, and 
Bighs and half formed expressions escaped 
the lips of many — sharp criticisms, and bril- 
liant sallies, those of some^^and impatience 
those of all. As if aware of this, the or* 
chestra crept up through their subterranean 
passage, and took thear places amid the flick- 
ering lights that played hide and seek about 
3ieir musical heads* Anon a few piteous 
ffroans and expressive squeaks are heard 
&om the tortured instruments, which the 
^rw^nnical orchestra try to drown with a 
unanimous but discordant growl. A.Julien- 
Jike flourish from the leader's bow, a 
crash of instruments, a blaze of light, and 
the Opera commenced. 

A peculiarly Dutch chorus, sang the 
English version with an odA and novel 
effect. No one in good society ever so far 
forgets himself as to listen to a chorus, so 
we employed that time in making ourselves 
luiserable, and in getting our eyes used to 
tbe glaire of light, and sparkling eyes. After 
the Dutch had finished their distressed and 
full-mouthed cries, we turned with relief to 
the stage. The Opera^ progressed, and the 
l^rinla Donna ^t last made her entree. As 
she appeared, the audience gazed upon her 
80 intently, that they forgot the perquisites 
that every one, at his or her debut, is 
.entitled to receive at their hands, whether 
they desferve it or not-*-applause# But 
they did not all long remain in that pas- 
sive state, for some admirer, indignant at 
the neglect or oversight, endeavoured to re- 
call them to a sense of their duty, by a. most 
energetic use of his hands and feet. Still 
passive,— save in solitary instances— they 
sat and gazed as if spell-bound — ^wrapped, 
intent. With a short, measured tread, she 
had rolled herself before their bewildered 
sen^, a being of another sphere, oblong, 
rotund, and, unlike the geometrical defini- 
nition of a line, she possessed breadth and 
thickness, without length. To have gazed 
and to have continued gazing, would have 
been an elysian feast-^and we, for one, 
would have gone home well satisfied. But 
our good fortune ruled it otherwise, and for 
our e^rs was reserved a greater astonishment 
than that manift^ted by our eyes. Rolling 
4^wn to the foot^lights the Prima Donna sa- 
I hited the audience with a Switzer4ike sim- 
plidtj— the audience was dumb with grati- 
tude, and moved not. And as they gaised in 



vronder upon her person^ her oblong propor- 
tions seemed to fill the eye so . completely, 
that all^ else was forgotten and unseen. 
Gazing in admiration, we leaned forward 
to catch the first sound of her voice, and, as 
the music rose and fell, we heard her warb- 
ling to herself. As a bird upon its perch sits 
motionless, so she upon the stage assumed 
her gtiard, and, motionless, passionless, 
without exertion, warbled and trilled for her 
own satisfaction. Unlike other Prime Donne, 
she did not display their vulgar industry and 
activity by running up and down the gamut, 
but, springing astride of its very centre, she 
sat there securely, determined not to be se- 
sawed up and down the scale. Then gleamed 
aorj^ss her breast, her white, well-f^ arms, 
which she pressed upon her bosom as if to 
keep her struggling, gushing song, all down 
r-but all in vain, we heard her singing 
within herself, like an organ. When she 
ceased we caught our breath, and the house 
resounded with one prolonged sigh. As the 
Opera continued, we were more and more 
lost in wonder, and gazed vacantly about 
from our position upon the spell-bound and 
paralized audience. 

When the curtain dropped, it was curious 
to see the relief expressed by all— to be re- 
leased from those tiresome seats, and we 
never remember to have seen the house emp- 
tied in so short a time, as upon that event- 
fol evening. 



EDUCATIOKAL. 

It is said that several of the Reporters for 
the Philadelphia papers are about forming 
themselves into a night school for the study 
of English grammar. This is good news, and 
if the scheme be carried out, we shall not be 
annoyed every day with such sentences as 
thisi 

** He arrested the man iohom he supposed 
was the rioter." 

It would be correct to say, " who he sup- 
posed was," or "whom he supposed to'be." 

If they combine the study oi spelling with 
that of grammar, we shall no longer bear 
them discoursing of the heighih of a house. 



"SWEET MAT HAS COME." 

This is the title of a ne^ piece of musio 
for the piano forte. It is a duett for two 
soprano voices, written by M'r Philip F. 
Snyder, the musio arranged from a notturn^ 
by Ooncone. Both the song and the music, 
are exceedingly charming, the latter beinff 
of a very joyous, melodious character, and 
withal, perfectly easy of execution. Pub- 
lished by J. W. Porter, of this city* 
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6ENSRAL omrOK. 

It has been truthfully said that, we view 
an things through the spectacles of our own 
prejudices. The first of the following para- 
graphs is an extract from a letter published 
m a late number of tlie North American, of 
this bity — ^the latter is from a letter that ap- 
peared in a recent number of the Morning 
Chronicle, of London. 

Ears, Asia, April 16, 1854. 

Much was hoped from the present Chief 
of the Staff, the Anglo-Hungarian Guyon 
(Korched Pacha) ; but with the best inten- 
tions in the world, he is at once incapable and 
hampered by the brutal Turks, who are hiyu- 
periors. Guyon, it was thought, would arrange 
everything ; his being here was the cause of 
my abandoning my first intentions of joining 
tiie army of the Danube. I arrive, and find 
a man who does not know the difference be- 
tween a square redoubt and a bastion; a man 
originally of energy and, perhaps, a good 
cavalry officer, but certainly, as regards 
scientific acquirements, behind a sergeant of 
sappers and miners. He occupies his time 
in constructing advanced worss which are 
perfectly untenable from position and con- 
struction. He has livea four years in 
Turkey, and with a smattering of the lan- 
guage has contracted a sreat deal of the 
tnsonance and slowness of the nation. Soi 
dis(tnt Christian, he shows all his favour to 
the Musselmen, and whenever it is possible, 
slurs and insults those whom the Turks call 
Ghiaours. Hijs stefi are treated by him like 
dogs. It is composed of some thirty officers, 
mostly refugees from Italy, Hungfury and 
Poland^ and, with few exceptions, the most 
worthless set of blackguards whom I have 
ever met. 

Ears, Asia, March 28, 1854. 

. General Guyon (Churehid Pasha) is literal- 
ly adored by the troops, and well merits 
their devotion. A more perfect specimen of 
a soldier cannot be imagined, and England 
may be proud of her son. In person Guyon 
is of the middle height, strong but gracefully 
built His features are finely chiselled, and 
set off by a nutty brown beard. But what 
strikes universal attention is the immense 
power concentrated in his blue eyes. I have 
never before seen eyes so brilliant and so 
piercingly searching. They read through a 
man's heart and soul. The general's per^ 
sonal activity is astounding, and proves his 
frame to be made of steel. He rises at six, 
works until 11 or 12, and then sets out on 
horseback either to visit the fortification 
works or to- review the troops. He thus re- 
mains mounted some 6 or 7 nours, whieh, in 
the present season of the yeaar, with its adb- 



ing c6ld, is no small fekt. W^en he returns 
to work, sees everybody and everything. AH 
business passes through his hands, and most 
of the plans now in operation are the children 
of his brain. Snatching time for a hasty 
meal, the general xresumes his hard labor 
until 2 in the morning, when he retires to 
bed only to get up at 6. The activity is 
catching, and even the slu^sh native of- 
ficers have not escaped the inrection. 



THE VSRT LAST ABStTRBITT! 

Bayard Taylor, in a letter from China to 
the New York Tinbune, speaks of paoem 
squares and povm courts 1 ^ 

This is about a match for the practice of 
some of the country papers in Pennsylvania, 
which call proved, proven, preferring a Scotch 
law-jargon to an English word. There are 
enough irregular verbs in the English lan- 
guage without adding to their number. 

Let us try our hand at improvii^ the j 
English tongue. ' 

** It is evident from Bayard Taylor's let- J 
ters that the Chinese are not loven by him, 
and their mode of life not a^fproven. After 
he has retumen to the United States it is 
bdieven that his letters will be coUecten and 
printen in a volume, and publishen iUustraien 
with wood cuts, executenhj the best artists. 
"When compiien they will be as much liken 
as in their separate shape.'' 

M'r Bayard Taylor, M'r Bayard Taylor, 
"this is affsctatious, look you I'' 



ARCH STBSET THIATRI. 

At the Arch Street l^eatre, they have 
this week had remarkably good hoases for 
the season. On Monday the play was " Rule 
a Wife, and Have a Wife," as heretofore 
noticed by us, with the after-piece of " Gil- 
deroy." On Tuesday, M*r Bowers took his 
benefit. The play was " Lucretia B^'gbi ;" 
M'rs Bowers as Lucretia Borgia ; M'r Dol- 
man as DukeAlpbonso; M'r Wheatley as 
Gennaro ; the beneficiary as Gabetta — with 
the aft»r^piece, "Paul Pry." Notwith- 
standinevthe heat of the night the house was 
crowded ; and the excellence of the aetiflig of 
M'rs Bowers, M'r Wheatley, and M'r low- 
ers, was worth even the martyrdom of ^tting 
in a crowded house, with the atmosphere 90 
degrees out doors. On Wednesday the -plAj 
of the " Oomedv of Errors," was per- 
formed for tile 50th time this season, and 
the " Serious Family" for the 42nd time. 
Thursday evening was for the benefit sf 
the box keepers. The bill was Comedjr of 
" The Wonder" and the drama of " Made- 
hOne." 
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** Bhabbb, Bikabek, what say jfoUf mftdcap?"— Hxr^ttAor. 
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HOFFNUNG. 

VonFriMhridi Bggnz* 

TTeber allem Fleisch anf Erden 
Herrscht ein hoher, weiser Will*. 
Unsers Geistes morsche Hiille 
Mtus su Staub und Asche werdezi» 
tJnd die Band milssen brechen 
Die Natur urns Hera uns wand. 
Ol&ubig, aucli an Orabe's Rand 
Muss Ergebnng Amon sprechen. 

Doch es ist des Herzens Becht 
£wig nngekrfinkt geblieben. 
Scliwer reisst sich von seinen Lieben 
IxMB das tnenschliche Oeschleclit. 
tJnd der Schmerz ringt wild die H&nde 
TJnd die helle ThrXne sinkt. 
Ach, des Lebens Freuden winkt 
Tiel m friih des Lebens Ende I 

Aber will der Mutb dir sinken, 
Blicke su der Wolke Saum; 
Lass dein Her2, wie sUssen Tranm 
Morgenroth der Ho£Fnung trinken. 
Droben dort am Himmelszelt 
Strahlt der Hoffnung goldne Pforte 
Mit der Inschrift Trostesworte : 
** Wiedersehn in bess'rer Welt P 



ROBERTSON'S HISTORY OF 
OHARLKS V. 

There are few persons who have perused 
Robertson's narrative of the Emperor 
Charles V's abdication, and his sabsequent 
retirement into monastic life, without deep 
emotion, simply, because fears were cre- 
ated that the once all powerful monarch was, 
at the close of his life, neglected by his son, 
Philip II, the husband of the English Mary 
the First ; and unpleasant suspicions engen- 
dered, that he had been destroyed by the 
policy of his son. But all these highly 
wrought particulars, these speculative en- 
richments which have so often '* pointed a 
moral or adorned a tale,'' are all fiction ; and 
in the words of the legend on the coins of 



HOPE. 

Prom (he Ckman of iPrederidk Sejtne^ 

Over all flesh that dwells upon the earth, 
There rules a Power, who is supreme e(nd wise. 
The fragile shell in which the spirit lies, 
Must soon return to dust, from whence its birth ; 
And those sweet bands which Nature gently wound 
Around the heart, will break and flutter then. 
But firm in fedth, e'en at the open ground 
Where Love's interr'd, resign'd we say Amen I 

Tet still remain unalter'd, unimpair'd, 

The tights its Author gave to every heart 

Man finds it difficult and sad to part 

With those who have his heart's affection shared. 

O'ercome with grief, he wildly wrings his hands ; 

The shining tears gush from his glaring eyes ; 

Ho finds, alas! with mute, intense surprise, 

Too soon Death tears all joys from Life's frail bands I 

But if thy courage sinks, Man, turn thine eyes, 
And see the light that skirts the sombre cloud; 
Let thy heart quaff the beams of Hope that crowd, 
Like dreams the happy mind, the dawiuag skies I 
Por on the canopy of heaven above. 
Beams from the golden gate of Hope, a BcroU, 
With promise, bearing comfort to the spul, 
« WeTl meet again in better world of LoveP 



Mary — VeritcLS Temporis Jilia; the truth 
by the lapse of time has been elicited, and 
documentary evidence is extant to negative 
the assertions hitherto current in refSSrenoe 
to Charles V. 

The following is the subject of a letter by 
Henry Wheaton, Esq., formerly Minister 
from the United States, at Berlin, in 184^. 

You will doubtless recollect the remark*- 
able incidents related by Robertson in his 
History of Charles V, respecting the retire- 
ment of the Emperor into . the Convent of 
S't Justus in Estramadura, after his abd»- 
catioU) and to which narrative the historian 
has lent the strong colouring of his gra^^fc 
penciL We are told that Charles renounoed, 
net only the substantial power he had inher- 
ited or acquired) but the pride, poo»p> a&A 
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eircamstance of imperial soYereignty^ for 
the qtiietnde and solitude of sc B|pii|teti4;lif)| 
devotm^ himself lor the re^ictue of ^is ^^ 
to religions exerckes and. pvaelice^ of s^% 
morti&atioii/ tmtil he fell roto a state of 
melanehol/ d^ectten that nearly deprived 
him of the ose of his raeBtal faculties. I^kis 
gloomy scene if dramatical^ closed by hie 
resolving to anticipate the celebration of liis 
otfir obseq^i^^^ ^^^f atecording to the histo- 
rical^ the ex^mperor^ Wrapped in a sable 
efaroHd/aind surrounded by his attendante, 
laid himsdf in a sarcophagus placed in the 
middle of the convent chapeL A funeral 
re(|uiem was then performed^ and Charles 
mingled hie own With the voices of the 
clergy^ who prayed for the repose of his souL 
AftOT the close of the ceremony the specta* 
tors WitbdreWf amt the church doors were 
shut; Charles'reinamed some time in the 
coffin, then rosef and retired to bis eell^ 
where he spent the night in solitary medi- 
tation^ This sad ceremony is supposed to 
have hastened his dissolution , as he is stated 
to have been immediately attacked by a 
feter^ of wlfich he died on the 21st of Sep- 
tembery 1588/ 

According to authentic information just 
received from a German traveller^ now 
engaged in making historical researches in 
Spain/ all this turns out to be a fabulous le* 

§end< Don Tomas Gonzales^ well known as 
iie learned author of an Essay on the re- 
lations subsisting between Fhilip II of 
Spain^ and Mary of Englandy printed in the 
seventh tolnme of the Transactions of the 
Royal Academy of Historj^ at Madrid^ wae 
keeper of the royal archives at Simaneasy 
and occupied himself to the latter years of 
his life with a history of Charles V, from 
his abdication till his death, compiled from 
original documenU, in that rich collections 
The manueeript of this work, in the possee^ 
sion of the late au thorns nephew^ is entitled, 
V0a y Muerte del Emj>erador Carlos Quinto 
en Just€4 The first part of the work, giving 
an account of the Emperor's abdication at 
Brnsselsy and his voyajge to Spain, follows 
the ordinary authorities, and does not differ 
materially from Robertson's narrative of the 
same events^ Its peculiar interest be^ns 
with the landing of Charles in the peninsnla 
•^*>-frQoa whid^ period the author had the ex' 
olosive use of documents of unquestionable 
nathority, but which were unknown to the 
tteottish historian / 

It seems the Emperof^s daiighter, Donna 
Juana, widow of Prinee John of Portv^ 
$fid Regent of qpain, during the absence of 
Philip U in Flioiders, had instrneted D<h» 
Lois Qa\jada, miyor^lomo, and Don J«an 
Vasquex de Molina, the Emperor^s private 
aeeoretary, to send b^ a daily journal rech 
peeting the etate of the Emperor's health, 



hiq actio,ns^.his conversations! and in short, 
twjlticnlars of Ifve^ry Aing thart; passed at S't 
Jl^tus< lljiestt d^i^pafcches are ai( carefolly 
|ires4Kv«d m the m^l&ves of Simaneas, and 
Don Tomos Gonzrtles, hafaf i^ade copious ex- 
traicts fro» thenv He ka» |^|89 »a<fcr use of 
the correspondence between Charles and his 
son Philips the other members of his family, 
and different distinguished personages of the 
time. Among these papers are several let- 
ters from the ti^fant Don Carlos, son of 
FhiHp II, unfbttunately eelebrated in pocftry 
and in history, addressed to Charles T ; and 
from the latter to the infant's tutor^ Rny 
G^mez de Sitva/ in which he bewails the 
errors of his grandson^ and advises how he 
mjight be reclaimed. 

These trustworthy documents demonstrate 
beyond all q:ncfiftion, that the ex^Enftperor, 
far from having lived a monastic Hfe in the 
doister of S^t Justus,^ or associated as a lay 
brother on an equal footing with the monks 
of that convent, very seldom participated 
even in their religious exercises- Their total 
silence respecting the extraordinary scene of 
his funeral obsequies**-related by Robertson, 
on I know not what authority— affords of it- 
self a strong negative proof against the re- 
ality of this act ** as wild and uncommon as 
any that superstition ever suggested to a 
weak and disordered fancy/' It can hardly 
be supposed, that the responsible personages 
whose official duty it was to report daily and 
confidentially to the Queen Regent every act 
of Charles's life, and who have in fact^ re- 
corded the minutest circumstances preceding 
and attending his death, should have dared 
to omit an incident so striking in itself, and 
the most important of all, since it is sup- 
posed to have hastened his dissolution. From 
the reports of Quijada and Vasquez, it also 
appears, that Charles was for several months 
before his decease confined to his room irith 
the gout, so as to have been physically inca- 
pable of assisting as the principal actor in 
such a trying scene. 

Robertson dwells upon the small nomb«r 
of attendants whom Charles took with him 
into his modest retirement a» an additional 
proof of his having withdrawn altogether 
from worldly concerns ; those documents, on 
the contrary, contain positive evidence of 
his being constantly attended by more than 
^e hundred persons of various ranks and 
degrees, prineipally Fleminffs and Germans. 

In short, it appears that Charles remained 
Emperor de facto up to the time of his 
death, still directing by his advice and gen- 
eral superintendence the complicated amirs 
of the vast dominions, be bad nominally con- 
ferred on his SOD/ Philip, so far from thwarfr 
ing his father's intentions, as in this respect 
he has been accused of so doing, frequently 
in his correspofidenee Umeuts his inade- 
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quacy from want of experience for the task 
of government, and entreats his father to 
leave his cloister, and resume the sceptre. 

Charles continued to busy himself especi* 
ally with ecclesiastical affairs. Robertson, 
on the contrary, tells us how the Emperor 
amused himself in his retirement in study* 
ing the principles of mechanical science, and 
in constructing curious works of mechan- 
ism, of which he had ever been remarkably 
fond. ** He was,*' says the historian, " par- 
ticularly curious with regard to the construc- 
tion of clocks and watches ; and having 
• found, after repeated trials, that he could 
not bring any two of then^ to go exactly 
alike, he reflected, it is said, with a mixture 
of surprise, as well as regret, on his own 
folly, in having bestowed so much time an* 
labour on the more vain attempt of bring- 
ing mankind to a precise uniformity of sen- 
timent concerning the profound and myste- 
rious doctrines of religion." This account 
of his sentiments is so far from being cor- 
rect, that the truth is — he was never more 
zealously engaged in stimulating the work 
of persecuting the Protestants by the civil 

fower, than during this period of his life. 
t is well known that the principles of the 
Reformation had at this time made conside- 
rable secret progress in Spain. The Grand 
Inquisitor informed the Emperor of the 
alarming fact, and accused D'r Cazalla, 
Charles's own confessor, of being infected 
with hSresy. Ho did not hesitate to instantly 
surrender the accused to the holy office, and 
in his answer to the Grand Inquisitor, ex- 
claimed, *• Hate I then spent my whole life 
in endeavouring to root out heresy, in order 
to discover at last that the director of my own 
conscience is an apostate ?" 

Charles, doubtless, considered the Protes- 
tants as the enemies not only of heaven, but 
of the State — and feared the destruction of 
the vast possessions he had left to his son, 
from their machinations. He had early 
crushed the civil liberties of Spain, in the 
plains of Vilalar, and in all his letters from 
S't Justus he advises Philip to pursue the 
heretics with fire and sword, as more dan- 
gerous enemies than the political partizans 
of Padilla. He thus, infused into the soul 
of Philip his own deadly hate of the Ke- 
formers, and his counsels were subsequently 
followed by that monarch with the spirit and 
activity of a demon. The work of Don Toraas 
Gonzales contains many highly important 
letters on this subject from the Emperor to 
the Archbishop of Seville, then Grand In- 
quisitor, which throw new light upon the 
religious and political history of Spain, and 
snow how the natural character of her noble 
people was corrupted and degraded by their 
bigoted and despotic rulers of the Austrian 
line. 



POPULAR SONGS OF SPAIN, 
vin. 

A VALENTIAN SONG. 

A monk asked me for a kiss 
One Monday early in the morning ; 
My fattier, I answered him, 
You are beginning the week well. 

A monk, a nun 

And a devotee 

Are three distinct persons ; 

Not one of them id holy. 

A student to dinner 
Was inyited by a wigmaker. 
He ate up the counter, 
Wig-blocks, wigs and moustaches, 
And for dessert his wife. 

Of the wings of a mosquito 

A lady made a cloak, 

And a little piece of them was left, 

Which serred her on Holy Thursday 

For a very pretty stomacher. , 

The Queen's huzaars 
Say that they do not drink wine, 
And with the wine that they drink 
One might make seven mills go. 



SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 
THE NORTH OF EUROPPL 

*BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 

No. IV.— GULF OF BOTHNIA. 

Alland, (4 miles from Wargata,) ) 
April 25, 1814. j 

Being again at a stand, and forced to un- 
dergo another detention of twelve or twewty- 
four hours, I proceed "to write up my 
Log." 

Yesterday morning at about 3 o'clock, the 
boatmen awakened me with the agreeable 
intelligence that the wind wjis, at length, 
fair. I lost no time in starting, and at about 
noon was safely landed at Eckero. At the 
present late season the ice is in some places, 
tor miles in extent, quite solid, and in the 
smaller passes (as the intervals between the 
petty islands are called) the men often drag 
myself and baggage over it. In coming to 
Eckero I passed in sight of the rocky hamlet, 
" Single Share," of which poor Porter com- 
plains so bitterly. Judging from its appear- 
ance, I should say it is quite as comfortable 
a place of sojourn as Grislehamn. 

I lodged last night at a stelle, or post 
house, called Mongstedka, and have come 
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to-day about seventeen miles English over 
land, ice, and water. The next pass is all 
ice except about a hundred yards on this 
side. It is on that account that I am 
now detained as there is no boat here 
to enable me to gain access to it. I have, 
however, dispatched five peasants in search 
of one, whicn they hope to obtain at some 
miles distance, and which, incited thereto by 
the promise of large pay, they go prepared 
to carry hither on meir snouldei's. 

The regular winter Post road, (which is 
over the ice,) from Wargatato Ilumlinge, is 
now quite impassable. Having been, there- 
fore, told of the necessity I should be under 
of taking a circuitouS route, I am now at the 
house of a peasant, which is the nearest one 
to the place, at which alone I can venture to 
attempt reaching the ice when my boat 
comes. Whilst m it I will describe this 
house as well as I can. It is one of the best 
I have seen, yet may serve to give an idea 
of them all. It is built of pine logs, be> 
tween which is stuffed moss to keep out the 
weather : it§ covering is of birch bark, over 
which logs are placed, and well secured, to 
hold it on. Previously to reaching Grisle- 
hamn, as perhaps I have already noted, the 
peasants' nouses were mostly covered with 
sods. There is one principal room in which 
all the domestic duties are performed. A 
very large fire place, with the hearth con- 
siderably elevated above the floor, stands in 
one corner (this arrangement is universal), 
in another comer, raised above the head, is a 
net, and near to the ceiling are hung a num- 
ber of long poles on whicn are suspended, 
through a hole in their centre, round cakes 
of ** black bread" (very dark rye) as hard, 
almost, as a board, and in sufficient quantity 
to last the family two or three months. 
These cakes are very nutritious, and by no 
means so bad in their taste as they have 
been represented by some travellers. The 
beds of the whole family are placed along 
one side of the room, like berths in a ship, 
in two tiers one above the other. To these 
beds or berths are curtains which are found 
in the poorest huts I have yet seen. A piece 
of sheet iron is put across the throat of the 
chimney at night, so as to retain all the 
heat of the embers in the room. 

My host has three spinning wheels, and a 
loom, at which latter a brawny girl is now 
weaving very good sheeting, — all in the 
aforesaid room. On an adjoining rock he 
has also a windmill. He received me with 
the greatest hospitality ; told me I was wel- 
come to partake of whatever he had, and has 
cleared out and prepared the only other 
room in his house for my accommodation for 
the night. There, I doubt not, a com- 
fortable bed stuffed with moss and s&raw, 
and covered with clean sheets, awaits me. 



Such was my luck last night at Mongstedka. 
I shall soon be in it and oblivious of its 
components. 

Alland abounds with fish, which is here a 
principal article of food. The peasants 
make a singular dish of them and potatoes, 
but it looks so disgusting, the fisn being 
mashed up bones and all, that I have not 
been able to taste it, though the household 
of my kind entertainer have made their 
supper on it with great zest. 

Abo, April 28th. 

Having crossed the final pass and reached 
terra firma last evening, I arrived here late 
in the night, and, after driving about the 
streets for at least two hours in a very cold 
and disagreeable air, I had at length the 
good luck to find a house, where we were 
able to rouse up the people, who, it would 
appear, are blest witn quiet consciences in 
this town, for we had knocked at the doors 
of several other inns, loudly, and for a quar- 
ter of an hour at a time, without succeeding 
in bringing a single creature from his bed I 
I say wo knocked, for we could find no bell 
knobs to pull. 

During my last two days' journey I found 
several of the passes, in crossing the Gulf, 
very dangerous on account of the weak state 
of the ice, which is growing weaker daily, 
although in the night it still continues to 
freeze a little. After beine: put upon the 
ice between Wargata and Humlinge, I had 
no further occasion for a boat except once, 
where the ice was broken at the edge a still 
more inconsiderable distance than in the 
case I have already noticed. The ice being 
no longer strong enough to bear horses, I 
was obliged to hire men, and at one place 
(no men being at hand) women, to drag me 
over it. I had sometimes four, an^ some- 
times five men, and two smslll sledges, or 
sleds as we Americans call them, one for 
my servant and baggage, and another for 
myself, each drawn by two men. Each of 
the men carried in his hand a long pole with 
a spike in one end and an iron ring around 
the other. When the ice was safe and strong, 
they helped themselves along by sticking the 
spite into it, but when, on the contrary, it 
had the appearance of being dangerous, one 
man went ahead of the rest and tried its 
strength by striking it with the end of the 
pole on which was the iron ring. The^ ice 
was so far wasted by the approach of spring, 
that they could generally, by giving a hard 
blow, drive this little pole throu^ it; in- 
deed, between Wargata and Humlinge, 
where it was weaker than^on any part of my 
route, I was at one time obliged to stop for 
half an hour, and the men all to sepiu^te 
and search in different directions before they 
could find a way strong enough to pass over 
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with the sledges. In the mean time much 
water collectea on the surface of the ice 
where I stood waiting the result of these ex- 
plorations, an incident not very agreeable 
at such a dbtance, perhaps a mile or two, 
from land or rock. I generally walked after 
the men because I considered it safer than 
to ride, and I could keep myself warm by so 
doing. I was unable to cross any of the 
passes by the regular winter Post road, which 
tad been travelled till it was unsafe to use 
it any longer. This road from island to 
island, which vary in distance apart from ten 
miles or more, to one or less, (and a glance 
at the chart will show how numerous is the 
Archipelago) is marked by small birch trees 
sunk in the ice, in regular lines, so as to 
prevent the bewilderment of the traveller. 
This route forming the direct winter commu- 
nication between Saint Petersburgh and 
Stockholm, is of course much travelled, and 
the ice on the Post road the first to give way. 
I was, therefore, obliged to go around the 
edges of the rocks, as far as practicable, 
where, the water being shoaler, it still con- 
tinues strong, and to make many circuitous 
windings in order to proceed with safety. 
At Humlinge, the peasants who conducted 
me thither told me that if it did not freeze 
during the night they would not attempt to 
go back, but must wait there till the ice 
broke up entirely. I was very anxious to 
get upon fast land, for in case of rain, of 
which I at times felt very apprehensive, I 
should have been obliged to remain upon 
one of those miserable islands till the Giilf 
became passable by water, which might have 
been two or three weeks. 

The future reader of this record, should 
there be any such but myself, will natu- 
rally enquire why I attempted a journey of 
one hundred ana fifty miles over water, 
rocks, and ice, fraught with so much uncer- 
tainty and peril ? I will answer honestly. 
It was because I dreaded still more a jour- 
ney of fifteen hundred miles around Torneo ; 
and I ** guessed" I could get over safely, as 
I have done, after a journey of four days in- 
stead of forty, which the other route might 
have required. 

The islands of Alland are all excessively 
sterile, bein^, in fact, little else than bare 
rocks. Between Eckero and Wargata there 
is some soil ; and a few scrubby trees are 
visible, but it can scarcely be sai.d of the other 
islands that they possess either. 

It is better for travellers to get some 
Rubles at Stockholm, than to depend upon 
their Swedish money till they reach Abo. 
Some of these little islands being garrisoned 
by Russian troops, they look for Russian 
money there, and if a person should happen 
to have none, he must pass his Swedish 
money at a great discount. 



My passage across the Gulf was made en- 
tirely by day, as none of the peasants would 
attempt to conduct me over the ice by night. 
And, m fact, my daylight difficulties were 
quite sufficient to make me readily believe 
their reasons for declining, and to induce me 
to take my nights' rest quietly. 

Abo appears to be a nne town, but, I am 
told, contains few curiosities. There is a 
church here, originally Roman Catholic, but 
now Lutheran, said to be seven hundred 
years old. Its steeple is not very high, but 
of great size, and tne whole building very 
massive. There is also in course of construc- 
tion an extensive Academy founded by the 
Emperor of Russia. Its principal hall is of 
most exquisite worktnanship, and its dome 
supported by pillars of granite of large di- 
mensions, and most elegantly polished. 
These are the only architectural structures 
said to merit special notice. 

My travelling equipages have, thus far, 
since I left Stockholm, been most execrable. 
I have sometimes been able to get them on 
four wheels, though very seldom, and they 
have all been without springs ; generally 
little carts, much worse than those which 
annoyed me between Gottenburg and Stock- 
holm, and the horses still more contemptible 
scrubs than those I had on that part of my 
journey. But my travelling troubles will, I 
hope, soon cease, and in a few days more be 
matters of pleasantry in the city of the Tsars. 



A GRIDDLE. 

[A friend has desired to see in print, what 
has often been called Lord Byron's cele- 
brated riddle. Here it is. It was however 
really written by Miss Catherine Fanshawe.] 

'Twas in heaTen pronounced, and 'twas muttered in hell. 

And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 

On the confines of earth 'twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed; 

Twill be found in the sphere when 'tis riven a-sunder. 

Be seen in the lightning and heard in the thunder. 

'Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath, 

Attends him at birth, and awaits him in death. 

Presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health. 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 

In the heaps of the miser tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir. 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 

With the husbandman toils, and with monarchs is crown'd. 

Without it the soldier, the seamen may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home! 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be fbund, 

Nor e'en in the wliirlwind of passion be drown'd. 

Twill not soften the heart ; but though deaf be the ear, 

It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

Yet in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower, 

Ah I breathe on it softly— it dies in an hour. 
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SPIRITUAL MANIP^ESTA- 
TIONS. 

A SERIES OP LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NUMBER VII. 

M V Editor : — In regard to the Tision com- 
prised in my two foregoing letters, I may, 
periiaps, have occasion to speak somewhat 
in extenso on an after occasion. And not 
on that alone, hut on sundry other matters 
embraced by these communications. Hith- 
erto I have been more solicitous to present 
the facts f which have come under my own 
observation, than to occupy my reader's at- 
tention with my own comments and reason- 
ings. 

By and by, however, I shall wish to ask 
the skeptic to account for the origin of these 
communications — to explain the nature of 
these trances and the utterances coming 
through them. For myself, though I have 
doubted and discredited a^ain and again 
what my own senses had just before wit- 
nessed, I find these moods to be now all but 
impossible. Almost as well may I doubt my 
own existence and identity/, as that the^ro- 
fessed origin of these phenomena is the true 
one,* But more of this hereafter. 

The present letter is composed mainly of 
Byron's account of his experiences imme- 
diately after death. The medium, being in 
the trance-state one evening and speaking, 
as Byron, I asked if he were willing to relate 
those experiences. lie replied yes, and 
forthwith began to speak as follows : 

BYRON'S NARRATIVE. 

" There was a temporary suspension of 
consciousness between the point of time, 
when I knew myself to be expiring, and 
that, of which I next became cognizant. 
How long precisely this suspension lasted, I 
cannot tell. My impression, however, is 
that it was exceeding brief. 

My next sensations were akin to those of 
.awaking from a profound sleep. At first I 
seemed to be but half-ay?aket and therefore 
partially confused and bewildered and only 
semi-conscious of who I was, where I was, 
or what was my present condition. My 
mind growing somewhat clear, I became 
aware of my identity and remembered my 
having lain, as it seemed to me shortly be- 
fore, in the death-struggle. I now, for the 
first time, became cognizant of my present 
position and was induced to bring the 
fkculty of vision into exercise. I found my- 
self floating, in some as yet incomprehen- 
sible mode, a few feet above a human form 
prostrate upon a bed, and in that form I 
recognized my own. I surveyed the features, 
the head and the general aspect of this per- 



son, precisely as I had, time out of mind, 
been wont to look at my reflection in a 
mirror. The spectacle was curious and 
j somewhat confusing, for, so far as I could 
judge, my present self -waSy in general shape 
and in several limbs and functions, the pre- 
cise double of that outstretched, motionless 
being beneath me. As yet I could discern 
nothing else, than my existing self and the 
material shell I haa just emerged from. 
The reason of this limitation of vision 
appears to have been, that the requisite pro- 
cess of separation between the soul and the 
body was not yet wholly completed. 

How long this state continued, I cannot 
say. It, however, seemed not long, before I 
noticed what appeared like a white, semi- 
luminous cloud drawing nigh me. As I 
gazed steadily at it, it very gradually re- 
solved itself into a human shape, noble and 
beautiful in its proportions ana general as- 
pect and exquisitely graceful in its every 
motion, surmounted by a head and face, 
whose dignity, brilliancy and loveliness, 
words were too feeble to portray. The figure 
was garbed in flowing white draperies ; re- 
sembling, those fleecy clouds sometimes 
floating in a sunset sky and sufficiently illu- 
mined by the declining sun to impart just 
the faintest of roseate tinges to their snowy 
whiteness." 

[To a question afterwards put, what was 
the composition of this Spirit-costume, 
which would seem to be universal, and 
whence it was derived, Byron answered, that 
it was a species of magnetism, or magnetic 
lighty and was drawn from the atmosphere of 
the Spirit-realm. He remarked further, thai; 
magnetism, in various degrees, was an ele- 
ment of literallv universal prevalence.] 

" The head of the approaching figure was 
uncovered, save by its own curling locks. 
On its drawing so nigh me, that I could 
clearly peruse the features, what was my 
rapturous astonishment to find, that this 
being was my own best and dearest and re- 
cently lost friend, Shelley! Yes, it was 
Shelley to the very life in features and form, 
and yet Shelley immeasurably glorified, 

I cannot describe my glad thankfulness at 
thus meeting, in the new, unknown, untried 
state I was just entering, one, whose long 
and deeply tried fidelity, kindliness and no- 
bleness were an adequate pledge, that 1 
might now rely on him for all the informa- 
tion and aid I so much needed and which it 
was in his power to render. 

So soon as I could command utterance, I 
broke out with : * why, Shelley, is this gou — 
really yourself?' 

* Yes/ Byron, was the reply, * it is really 
myself, your old associate and friend. I 
have long been nigh you and watched over 
you, and now it is my office to initiate you 
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into the conditions of youif new existence, 
to oondact you to tbe sphere you are to 
occupy, and to introduce you to the com- 
panions, for whom your affinities prepaid 
you/ 

At this time, I found, by making the 
experiment, that my ^rst limitation of vision 
no longer existed. This, I suppose, was 
owing to the fact, that the severance of the 
soul from its material integument, was now 
completed. I found, that towards every 
quarter the view was free and open, and I 
could see to what appeared a measureless 
distance. The prospect was singular, but 
beautiful, and one feature of it was, that 
everywhere the light was so intensely 
bright and brilliant, yet delightfully genial 
to the senses, that one might almost thmk it 
constituted the vital eUmenf itself. 

After my companion and myself had 
moved a short distance, he pointed obliquely 
upward to what wore the appearance of a 
bright cloud, lying at what seemed to me a 
vast distance, and said, * there is our present 
abode, and there we shall find your destined 
associates-' 

We had not advanced far before we were 
joined by four noble-looking Beings, whom 
my companion made known to me, as 
Homer, Virgil, Dante and David, the royal 
minstrel of Israel. They all greeted and 
"welcomed me with the most affectionate cor- 
diality, and I ascertained, that they were a 
portion of the Lyric Society, in whose fel-. 
lowship I was to live. » 

You would not have imagined, Z , 

should you, that David, the special favorite 
of Heaven, would have come to salute Byron 
and welcome him to his habitual companion- 
ship ? Nor would you have supposed Byron's 
course would be upward, in light and 
towards light, but, on the contrary, doton- 
ward, in darkness towards the very black- 
ness of darkness. But, let me assure you, 
there were in the feoul of Byron religious as- 
pirations, sincere, genuine and profound, 
which the World dreamed not ot. I was 
never — no, not for a single moment — the 
perverted, utterly degraded creature, the 
foul monster, which that World pretended, in 
its million times repeated, lying calumnies. 
Faults and vices indeed I had — too many of 
them, I regret to confess. But my religious 
aspirations, which the Omniscient One saw, 
though men did not, were true and strong 
enough to give my Spirit an upward direc- 
tion and bear me into the Sphere and Society 
of Spirits, who were both willing and able 
to aid me in casting aside every moral weight 
and in making rapid progress in Spiritual 
purity and elevation." 

Byron's continuous narrative ceased, on his 
reaching, with his companions, the abiding 
place, towards which they were moving, and 



being there joined by numerous other poetic 
Spirits, its wonted inhabitants. Some of 
the names of these others, I think, were 
mentioned, though I am not sure, nor can 1 
now recall what they were. The residue of 
the duration of the medium's trance was oc- 
cupied by my asking and receiving answers 
to sundry miscellaneous questions. 

My recollection of these questions and re- 
sponses is not very complete or distinct, and 
I shall therefoi«e occupy but a small space in 
the registry of it 

I asked Byron, if he had ever actually 
seen Jesus Christ, and if he could give me 
any idea of wHo he was, and what were his 
true character and office ? 

The reply was, '* yes, I have seen him, and 
he fills the same office of intermediation* be- 
tween God and the human race, which the 
brain does Mween the soul and the body of 
manJ 

An idea, and an important one, is cer- 
tainly conveyed here, though to some speci- 
alities of my inquiry no answer is given. 

Again I asked, if it ever occurred, or if it 
were a possibility, that the denizens of the 
Spiritrworld should actuaXLy behold the Su- 
preme Being T 

The answer was, * that this did sometimes 
occur, — that, at such times, the Deity ap- 
peared in a form, which, though anatagous 
to the human figure, was so far sublimated 
and glorified above the latter, that the differ- 
ences between the two could not by words 
be made clear to me.' He added, that 
' since all created beings possess some spe- 
cies of form, it was necessary that the Cre- 
ator should sometimes appear before them 
under a form,, as otherwise, from their very 
organization, they could hold no thorough, 
practical belief in his existence.' 

Whether from this we are to infer it to be 
Byron's opinion, that the Peity per se is 
without form, human or other, but that, for 
the benefit of His creatures, He occasionally 
manifests Himself under a form familiar to 
them, or whether we are to infer otherwise, 
I know not. I have given the Spirit's 
words. 

It will be remembered, that Byron, in a 
foregoing paragraph, alludes to the ill re- 
pute, in w^hich the World held him, and the 
perpetual abuse, to which he was subjected. 
Many and many a time, during our confer- 
ences, he has referred to these topics in va- 
rious ways, and sometimes in a manner 
which would seem to intimate, that indigna- 
tion Ubwards his assailants is not wholly ex- 
tinguished even yet. Thus, of certain of his 
critics he spoke as follows : 

" They are the ever keen scenters after 
human reputation and blood. They swallow 
camels whole, and yet strain their gullets in 
gulping the gnats 6£ public opinion." 
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' In their existence they tjpfy the ken- 
nel-pack in full blast ; each hunter pressing 
on to secure the bushy taiU in order to ride 
into the village of general notoriety and 
bla2ion hinisel^ as the greatest ass of them 
all, — as one^ who outrode his fellows at the 
risk of his neck. This is sober truths and 
the veriest slave of them all waa drowned in 
his own saliva." 

The following is in a different strain. 

" The patriarch Job was sorely afflicted. 
Nevertheless he fulfilled his mission ; and 
though tormented in every way,, he with 
maniul reverence held fast and bore aloft 
the Banner^ placed by his Maker in his 
hands for exhibition on the battle-fields of 
the world/' 

*l,So, too, did Byron in his own sphere 
and after his own manner.'' 

" Sometimes, however, his natural feelings 
were stung into semi-madness, and then it is 
not strange, that he broke forth into the 
furious cries of the semi-lunatic." 

"Job himself could not help feeling his 
afflictions and he even cursed the day of his 
birth. His excitement and impatience, 
however,, exhausted themselves in words 
merely. His conduct was firm through- 
out." 

" But Byron gave way too much both in 
word and deed. The faith and sentiment of 
a God were distinct and full in his mind. 
But it was his error or his weakness to look 
too little into the future. He lived in and 
for the time present and not for a period in- 
cluding the present and the to come." 

[It will be perceived, that Byron here 
speaks of himself in the third person. He 
usually did so. 

I will now conclude this let'ter with some 
miscellaneous utterances, partly from our 
superintending Spirits, and partly from 
casual visitants,'] 

" Look at the satirical effusions of-Poe. 
Their very peculiarities gave them a force, 
which the author would never have acquired, 
had he not addressed his readers throughout 
in those strong, and, to many, incomprehensi- 
ble phrases." 

" Not that your phrases are outrSs, But 
yet, if you will scrutinize them carefully, as 
a critic, you will notice the original thoughts 
which they contain, and the intelligible, 
easy style by which they are conveyed." 

" These are not the only merits of these 
pieces. You may also notice, that their 
style, without being strictly ^otrery, is full of 
beautiful nosegays — not a flower-bed of 
blooming beauties, but a series of bouquets 
most charmingly arranged from the various 
colored products of such bed." 

[The above remarks were made on certain 
pieces, which had been written with great 
rapidity under (professed) " impression" by 



the Spirits, Thty abounded in many inasnal 
terms and phrases and were plentiftillj in- 
terspersed with figures. I questionea {ht 
correct taste of the general style. The Spirits 
replied as above.] 



THE MASKED BALL. 

Trandaitd from ffie French of AleMmder Dtaruu, 

Notwithstanding I had given strict orders 
ta my servant to admit no one, a friend 
forced himself upon me. 

My domestic announced M. Antony K . 

I perceived behind the livery of Joseph the 
comer of a riding coat. And in all possi- 
bility the wearer of the riding coat had, in 
turn, seen the tail of my dressing gown : it 
was impossible for me to conceal myself. 
" Well then, let him enter," I said aloud. 
" Let him go to the devil," I said to myself. 

When one is engaged, he can only with 
impunity be Interrupted by the woman he 
loves — ^for in some way she is always at the 
bottom of every thi^ig we do. 

I rose to greet my visitor, my face express- 
ing anything but pleasure, but when I saw 
his countenance so pale and haggard, I ac- 
costed him with : 

" Why what has happened to you ? What 
is the matter ?" 

" Give me time to breathe," said he, " I 
win then t^l you all ; unless indeed I have 
been dreaming, or am crazy." 

He tihrew himself upon a sofa, and held 
his head upon his hands. I looked at him 
with astonishment ; his hair was in disorder 
and saturated with the morning dew, his 
boots, knees, and the lower parts of his 
pantaloons were covered with mud. I went 
to the window ; I saw at the door his servant 
and cabriolet. I knew not what to make of 
it. He saw my surprize. 

" I have been to the cemetery of P^re- 
Lachaise," said he. 

" What I at ten o'clock in the morning?" 

" I was there at seven. Oh that damned 
masked ball !" 

I could not imagine what possible connec- 
tion could exist between P6re-Lachaise and 
a masked ball. I turned my back to the 
chimney, at the same time rolling a cigaretto 
between my fingers with the gravity of a 
Spaniard. 

After waiting for some minutes, I offered 
a cigaretto to Antony, an attention I knew 
he was duly sensible of. 

He thanked me by an inclination of the 
head, but gently repelled my hand. 

I was stooping do-^ni to the fire to light 
my own, when Antony suddenly interrupted 
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"Alexander," said he, "listen to me, I 
prayvou." 

" But you have been here a quarter of an 
hour without sayioff a word." 

"Oh! that was indeed a strange adven- 
ture!" 

I rose up, placed my cigar upop the chim- 
ney-piece, and folded my arms with an air 
of resignation, fearing my friend was bereft 
of his senses. 

" Can you call to mind the ball of the 
Opera where I met you ?" he said after a 
few moments of silence — " The last one — 
when there were but a few hundred persons 
present ?" "Yes. Well, I left you with the 
mtention of going to the ball at the Vari- 
6t6s, which some one had told me was a cu- 
riosity even in this curious epoch. You en- 
deavored to dissuade me from going — a fa- 
tality urged me on. Oh ! why did you not 
see that ball, you who have the ability to 
describe it? Why was not Hoffman or 
Callot there that they might have painted 
the fantastic and'burlesque scene which was 
unrolled before my eyes. I had just left the 
Opera, sad and dispirited — but here I found 
a saloon full of joyous people ; corridors, 
boxes, pit — all were crowded. I walked 
through all, twenty masks called me by name 
—at me same time telling me who they 
were. There were aristocrats and bankers 
under the ignoble disguise of postilions, 
pierrots, or fishwomen. They were all 
young men of reputation — of feeling — of 
merit: and there, forgetting family, the arts, 
and politics, they revived an evening of the 
Regency, in the middle of our severe, grave 
epoch. I mounted several steps and leaned, 
half concealed by it, against a column and 
watched the sea of human beings beneath 
me. Dominoes of all colours — costumes of 
the most fanciful character — the most gro- 
tesque disguises formed a spectacle that 
could be looked upon as something super- 
human. • 

The music commenced. And then those 
strange creatures became excited and 
maddened at the sound of the orchestra, 
which scarcely reached me through the 
many discordant sounds of shouting, laugh- 
ing, and calling upon each other. They 
caught each other by the heads, arms, and 
iieck. A large circle was formed and. com- 
menced moving rapidly around ; the dan- 
cers, men and women, stamping with their 
feet, raised a dust, the particles of which 
played in the gleam of the thousand gas 
lights. They moved about as drunken men, 
howling with more delirium than joy, with 
more rage than pleasure. All this passed 
under my eyes, beneath my feet. I felt the 
current of air caused by their rapid move- 
ments. All with whom I was acquainted 
shouted at me as they passed — ^making me 



blush to think that any friend of mine 
should so far forget himself: and this noise 
and this bnzzing — all this music was in my 
head as much as I was in the theatre I I 
was lost in wonder for some moments. I 
thought I must be dreaming — that such a 
scene could not be reality. I asked myself 
if these beings before me were madmen. I 
was strongly urged to throw myself into this 
pandemonium like Faust when he visited ihe 
meeting of the witches. I was overcome, I 
acknowledge, with fear. I hastily left the 
hall and made the best of my way to the 
exit door — the noises still lingering in my 
ears. 

I stopped for a moment under the portico 
to collect myself, fearing to trust myself in 
the street in such an excited state of mind. 
I might have lost my way, I might have been 
run over by the wheels of some carriage. I 
was precisely in the state of a drunken man, 
who begins to find sufficient reason strug- 
gling in his clouded brain to comprehend 
the state he is in. 

At this moment ^ carriage stopped before 
the theatre: a woman descended, or rather 
precipitated herself from the door. She en- 
tered the peristyle, turning her head from 
right to left in a frightened manner. She was 
habited in a black domino — with a velvet 
mask. She presented herself at the door. 

" Your ti6ket?" asked the door-keeper. 

" My ticket ?" replied she. " I have not 
any." 

" Go then and procure one from the of- 
fice." 

The domino returned under the peristyle, 
earnestlv searching all her pockets. 

" Without vioney I" she exclaimed. "Ah I 
this ring. A ticket of admission for this 
ring," she said, presenting herself again at 
the office. 

"Impossible, madam," said the woman 
who sold the tickets ; " we do not make such 
bargains," at the same time pushing away 
the ring, which fell to the ground, and rolled 
to my iQet, 

The domino stood apparently lost in 
thought, entirely forgetting the ring. 

I picked it up and presented it to 
her. I saw that her eyes were steadily fixed 
upon mine from behind her mask. She 
looked at me for a moment with some uncer- 
tainty, but all of a sudden putting her arm 
through mine : 

" You must gain me an admittance here," 
she said ; "do so for Heaven's sake — ^take 
pity upon me." 

" I was just going out," I said to her. 

" Then give me six francs for this ring, 
and you will be rendering me a service for 
which I will bless you the jremainder of my 
life." 

I placed the ring upon her finger, went to 
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the office and procuted two tickets. We en- 
tered together. 

As we entered the corridor, I perceived 
that slie was tottering : she seized my arm 
with both of her hanos. 

" Are you suffering V I inquired. 

"No, no, it is nothing," she replied, 
*' merely a little dizziness.' 

She drew me into the saloon — ^we walked 
through it several times, forcing a way 
through the throng of masks : she shudder- 
ing at each word of profanity and infamy 
that she heard — I blushing to be seen having 
on my arm a womam who would dare listen 
to such words : we had now arrived at the 
extreme end of the saloon. She dropt upon 
a chair, I remained standing before her, my 
hand resting on the back of the seat. 

" That sight appears to you very strange," 
said she, " but I swear to you, not more so, 
than to me. I had never an idea of that" — 
(looking at the ball) — "I have been denied the 

Srivilege of seeing such things, even in my 
reams. But I received a letter saying he 
would be at the ball accompanied by a 
woman ; and what sort of woman must she 
be, who would come to such a place as this I'' 

I looked surprised : she understood me. 

" You woula ask me why I am here then ? 
Oh, but with me it is another thing. I am 
here to seek him ; I am his wife. Those 
people are led here by folly and debauchery, 
and I by infernal jealousy ! I should have 
gone to the end of the world to seek him. I 
should have gone at night to the cemetery, 
to the gallows on the day of an execution. 
And yet I swear to you, that when a girl, I 
never ventured in the street except accompa- 
nied by my mother, or, when a woman, fol- 
lowed by a servant. Yet you see me here, 
as all the other women who know the way. 
You find me giving my arm to a man with 
whom I am totally unacquainted, to one I 
never saw before, and I blush beneath my 
mask, at the opinion I must have inspired 
him with! Have you, Sir, never felt the 
pangs of jealousy?" 

"Frightfully," I replied. 

" Then you can forgive me, then you ap- 
preciate my feelings. You know that voice 
that continually cries to you ! you have felt 
an arm that urges you forward to shame and 
crime, as if it were your fatality. You 
know that we will not stop at any thing for 
the sake of revenging ourselves." 

I was going to reply ; she suddenly rose 
and steadily fixed her eyes upon two domi- 
noes that passed before us. 

" Hush," said she, at the same time rap- 
idly drawing me by the arm after them. I 
was entangling myself in an intrigue of 
which I knew nothmg : but this poor woman, 
apparently so agitated, deeply interested me. 
I obeyed as a child — so imperious is always 



a true passion — and we followed in the wake 
of the two masks, one of whom was a 
woman, the other a man. They spoke in an 
under-tone, the sound of their voices scarcely 
reached our ears. 

" It is he," she murmured. 

" Yes, yes, that is his voice, \ii8 figure." 

The larger of the two dominoes Janghed. 

" That 18 his laugh — ^yes, it is he. The 
letter told the truth. Oh I my God !" 

The masks still advanced and we con- 
tinued to follow them : they left the saloon 
and we went after them: they took their 
way up the stair-case to the boxes, and we 
went up also, as if we were their very 
shadows : they took their course towards the 
range of private boxes — halted in front of 
one, unlocked it, and entered. The door 
was closed after them. 

The poor creature who hung on my arm 
alarmed me by her agitation. I could not 
see her face, but, pressed close to me, as she 
was, I could feel the beating of her heart, 
and the agitation of her whole body. 

When she became conscious that the two 
masks had entered the box, and that the door 
of it was closed upon her, she was trans- 
fixed for a moment, as if by a thunder stroke. 
Then she pressed against the door to listen ; 
in that position the least motion would have 
betrayed her ; I pulled her away forcibly, 
by the arm, and, retreating against the door 
of the adjoining box, it gave way : my back- 
ward impetus mrew me into the box, draw- 
ing her after me. I drew the curtain in 
front and pulled to the door. 

" If you wish to listen," said I, " at least 
do it here." 

She fell upon one knee, and pressed her 
ear to the partition ; and I stood up oppo- 
site to her, with folded arms, and pensive, 
reclining head. 

All that I had seen of the woman led me 
to suppose that she was extremely beautiful. 
The lower part of her face, which was not 
concealed by her mask, was that of a young 
person : her lips were full and red ; her 
teeth, which appeared still whiter by the 
contrast of her black velvet mask, were 
small and regular, her hand was diminutive 
and beautifully formed ; the silken hair, that 
escaped from the hood of her domino, was 
jet black; and a child's foot, that peeped 
from beneath her dress, seemed scarcely 
large enough to support even her slight, but 
graceful body. Oh ! she must indeed be a 
splendid creature, and he who has held her 
in his arms, who has seen all the faculties of 
that soul employed in loving, who has felt 
upon his heart those beatings and palpita- 
tions, those nervous spasms — and who could 
say : all this — all this is love — ^yes, love for 
me — for me alone, of all mankind — oh I that 
man I that man ! 
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Such were my thoughts, when she sud- 
lenly rose, and with a voice full of sorrow 
md anger said : 

" Sir, I swear to you I am beautiful and 
foung. To the present moment I have been 
u pure as an angel of heaven" — I started — 
'well!" — she threw her arms around my 
leck— " well ! I am yours! take me !" 

At the same moment her lips were glued 
» mine, and I felt her kiss through all my 
5rame — a cloud of flame passed before my 
jyes. 

Soon after, she hung sobbing, half dead 
ipon my breast. She slowly returned to 
lerself; I could see her eyes haggard, and 
•ed with weeping— the lower part of her 
ace, which was not concealed bv her mask, 
iras deadly pale. I heard the chattering of 
ler teeth, as in the chill of a fever. I see it 
18 distinctly now as if the scene were again 
}a88ing- before me. 

When she recalled to her min(^ all that 
lad passed, she threw herself at my 
feet. 

"If you have any compassion,'' she said 
jobbing, ** any pity turn your eyes from me, 
lo not, I beseech you, attempt to discover 
irbo I, am ; let me leave you; forget all that 
las passed — I will remember sufficiently for 
Doth of us." 

At these words she tore herself from me 
18 quick as thought, and springing towards 
he door opened it, then, turning toward me, 
ihe said : 

" In the name of Heaven, sir, do not fol- 
ow me." 

The door closed between us. She did not 
•etum. I have never seen her since. 

I have never seen her since ! Ten long 
nonths have rolled by. I have sought her 
iverywhere. At balls, gardens, and at the 
heatres, but in vain. Every time I saw 
rom a distance a woman of her appearance, 

have followed her, steadfastly gazing in her 
ace, hoping that a blush would betray her. 
Ixxt in each instance I have failed to find 
ier~except at night in my dreams. Oh ! 
ben, then she has returned to me ; then I 
lave felt her embrace, her kisses, her 
aresses so ardent. Then her mask would 
all, and a strange face would appear to me ; 
ometimes her features would appear indis- 
inct, as if hidden by a mist; sometimes 
•rilliant as the course of a meteor ; some- 
imes deadly pale^ with a head white, like a 
cull, and eyes lacking the lustre of vitality, 
nd with rattling teeth, presenting an ap- 
earance too horrible to behold. 

In fact, since that night I have ceased to 
ive ; broken down, crushed by a mad pas- 
ion for a woman that 1 did not even know, 
oping from day to day to drive her from my 
boughts, jealous without the right of being 
0, without knowing of whom I was jealous, 



not daring to confess my folly, but still pur- 
sued, consumed, devoured by it. 

Upon the conclusion of his narrative, he 
drew from his bosom a letter. 

" Now," said he, " that I have told you 
all, take this letter and read it." 

I took it and read : 

"Perhaps you have forgotten an unfor- 
tunate woman who has forgotten nothing, 
who is dying because she cannot forget. 
When you receive this letter I shall be no 
more. Go to the cemetery of Pere Lachaise, 
tell the concierge to shov you among the 
last new graves that one which has engraved 
upon its marble tablet the simple name of 
* Marie' — ^when you see it, fall before it — 
weep and pray for her." 

** Well," continued Antony, " I received 
this letter yesterday, and have been there 
this morning. The concierge led me to the 
tomb. I feU upon my knees and wept for 
two hours. Do you understand ? She was 
there, that woman. Her broken and sub- 
dued spirit had fled to its last resting place. 
The body gnawed by itself, had broken, 
wljilst bowing under the seeds of jealousy 
and remorse ; she was there under my feet ; 
she had lived, she had died, unknown to 
me. Hast thou ever heard of so strange 
an event as this? Now all hope is lost. 
Now my dreams are over. I shall never be- 
hold her again. I would dig her grave 
coul(iI distinguish the lineaments that once 
composed her face. 

Do you comprehend me, my friend? I 
have loved as a madman. I would kill my- 
self this moment to regain her — to see her 
for an instant — that she might not remain 
unknown to me through all eternity, as she 
did upon this earth." 

At these words he tore from my hands the 
letter, and placing it in his bosom, wept as a 
child. I could not reply to him : lolding 
him in my arms, I mingled my tears with 
his. 
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Flora Lyndsayj or Passages in an Eventful 
Life. By MWs Moodie. De Witt & ba- 
venport : New York : 1854. 12mo. Pp. 
343. For sale in Philadelphia, by T. B. 
Peterson. 

In noticing a former work of this lady, 
"Roughing it in the Bush," we spoke at 
considerable length of her literary charac- 
teristics. We spoke, of course, in warm 
eulogy, since else we had testified falsely. 

In the present volume the reader will 
find the same attractive traits in amplest 
measure, and, we promise him, hia will not 
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easily lay aside the volume before reaching 
"finiV' 

Eyen Jidion Wrs Moodie has the gift of 
writing so that it , appears fact. But the 
present volume is said to be substantially 
composed of facts, being a detail, in great 
measure, of the fair writer's personal ex- 
periences. 

The incidents being piquant in themselves 
and conveyed in the writer's easy, lucid, 
graphic stvle, the book has all the attractive 
features of a Romance itself. We can cor- 
dially and unqualifiedly commend it to the 
attention of Bizarre's readers. 

The Iron Cousin^ or Mutual, Infliience, By 
Mary Cowden Clarke, D. Appleton & Co.: 
New York: 1854. 8vo. Pp. 511. For 
sale in Philadelphia, by C. Gr. Henderson 
&Co.. 

This lady, if we mistake not, has hitherto 
been chiefiy known in this country, and even 
in Great Britain, by her Concordance of 
Shakspeare, a work of immense labor, and 
of inestimable value to the admirers, at 
least, of this first of Dramatic Poets. It was 
not very long ago, that a very appropriate 
gift was forwarded to her by ner American 
admirers, as a thank-offering for her im- 
portant services. 

The present volume will by no means de- 
press the tone of sentiment, with which our 
fair authoress is here regarded. It is a«work 
full of power and beauty — skilful in its 
characterization and in tracing the action 
and reaction of differing characters on each 
other — interesting in the plot and evolution 
of its story, and finally written in a lucid, 
pure and vigorous style. 

The reader cannot fail of being both 
charmed and instructed by the book, and of 
hoping, that a, pen so able will not lie idle. 

TTie North British Review. May, 1854: Leo- 
nard Scott & Co.: New York. For sale in 
Philadelphia, by Getz & Buck. 

Of the eight articles comprised in this N'o, 
we are unable to say, that, as a whole, they 
possess more than a mediocre interest. "We 
either never knew, or, if we knew, we have 
forgotten the professed character of the 
politics of this journal. But it does cer- 
tainly strike us, that in its spirit and tone 
there is no slight amount of what is called 
" old fogyism." 

Article 1st. " Of the Plurality of Worlds," 
was to us rather dull, since it was an at- 
tempted refutation of the doctrine, that of 
the starry universe the earth alone is in- 
habited by rational intelligencles — a doctrine 
so absurd, that the labor of controverting it 
seems to us a greater absurdity still. 



2nd. ** British and Continental Character- 
istics" is a pleasant melange, and migJU be 
profitable to Anglo-Saxondom on both sides 
the water, if the race, thus designated, had 
the wisdom to copy certain traits of the 
Celtic and Teutonic Races, therein described. 

3rd. " The Union with England and Scot- 
tish Nationality," contains not a few inter- 
esting facts, though such interest is calcula- 
ted to be rather local than universal. 

4th. " Christian evidence and history," is 
well got up' and will probably satisfy 
certain classes in the community. We 
imt^ine, however, that the genem fiaith 
in Christianity is built far less on his- 
torical testimony, than on the internal 
evidences furnished by the character of ita 
author and the quality of the doctrine and 
precepts he promulged. Were belief ei- 
clusively dependent on historic proofs, hard- 
ly one in a million could have the materials 
and appliances of forming such a belief. 
But internal evidences are capable of being 
apprehended and appreciated by all possess- 
ing even the ordinary measure of intelli- 
gence and feeling. 

5th. " The Art of Education," contains 
sundry true remarks and sufficiently sound 
suggestions, but, on the whole, drags " wea- 
rily oh!" 

6th. " Buskin and Architecture," will be 
found quite interesting— especially so the ei 
tracts from the author named. For, under 
the nom de plume oi "AnOiford Student," 
this gentleman has won an enviable reputa- 
tion, as a critic of the finie arts, more par- 
ticularly, though not exclusively, of painting. 
In the work here noticed he shows himself 
sufficiently aufait in architecture also, and 
to augument the charm, it is tl^e architec- 
ture of old Venice he speaks of. 

7th. "Prof. Forbes and M'r Lloyd in 
Scandinavia," contains many interesting 
items belonging to various branches of 
Natural History and is well worth perus- 
ing. 

8th. "Auguste Comte and Positivism," 
was to us wondrous dull and heavy. If the 
reader can get anything out of what plainly 
must have cost the reviewer much labor, we 
shall be glad thereof. 



The Saint and the SinneK A tale, not 
stranger than true. E. N. Grossman: New 
* York : 1854. 12mo. Pp. 63. For sale 
by W. B. Zieber. 

This is an incomprehensible poetic smatter 
of obscenity and blasphemy. While it ex- 
hibits an imagination of no ordinary charac- 
ter, and a great deal of poetic ability, it can 
still be destined to no other than a low 
notoriety. 
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EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 

A PROBLEM hr ETHICS. 

How much worse is it to steal money than 
to appropriate the costly exclusive corres- 
pondence of a contemporaryn^ithout credit ? 

Will the New York Etangdist (religious 
newspaper) give us the benefit of its views 
on this mteresting inquiry at its earliest con- 
venience ? 

The foregoing is from the N. Y. Evening 
Post, and serves us as a text for a few re- 
marks of our own. The readers of Bizarre 
cannot say that we are in the habit, or per- 
haps even that we have ever complained of 
the use of our matter by other journals, 
without giving Bizarre credit. It is done 
however, every week — ^but in future we vvill 
positively cease to exchange vvith any news- 
paper whose sense of sim^e justice is so at 
variance with our own. This is an act, we 
must confess, that can be performed without 
a sacrifice on our part, as nane of our " Ex- 
changes" — ^with a rare exception perhaps — 
are ever dravvh upon in the production of our 
paper. 

We have seen our articles unaccredited in 
the Nashville MonitoVy Lincoln Democralf 
Norfolk Semir Weekly News, Boston Tran- 
script, N. Y, True American, and many others; 
and, latterly, in the Wall Street Journal, 
an elaborate article, entitled " The Fiscal 
Resources of Russia.'' The Home Journal, 
of this week, we observe, contains ^* A Cu- 
rious Marriage Agreement^'' giving credit for 
it to the London Notes and Qiwries, from 
which no doubt it was obtained. It was, 
however, originally published in Bizarre. 



wives inimical to literary studies. 
^Thomas Cooper or Cowper, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, was the compiler of a Latin and Eng- 
lish Dictionary, printed in 1578, and highly 
popular in its day ; the publication vras re- 
tarded some years by the anxiety of the 
Bishop's wife, who fearing so much study 
might prejudice his health, one day in his 
absence entered his study, and taking all 
his papers and notes he had been busied 
eight years in gathering, burned them. De- 
lightea with her achievement, on the Bish- 
op's return she apprised him of the act: his 
wply veas : * Woman, thou hast put me to 
eight years study more.' 



APROPOS OF drinking SHOPS. 

The Maltese innkeepers are doing a fine 
business this year on account of the great 
influx of soldiers and others on their way to 
the East. Among other devices to catch the 
eye of the passing stranger, the following 



appears near the door of a rosoglio shop 
where " porter, ale and British spirits," are 
freel;;^ dispensed to all comers who are not so 
oblivious of coin as the bold grenadier of the 
nursery song. A little study will make the 
seemingly incoherent inscription perfectly 
intelligible. 

SHS P0IIU0AIT*8 mVITATIOR. 

Here's to Pand'8 Pen. DASOCL 
AlhonRinhar R. H. (Lee Smkt.) 
Ha! N. D. F. Unlet M. Ends. 
HIPREI ign. B^nl Standk. 
IndanI DevU'sPeakoI F.N. 
(One.) 



QUEEN CAROLINE. 

Of Queen Caroline of Brunswick, the un- 
fortunate wife of George IV., Lord Holland 
says : 

" And yet, whatever may be thought of 
the treatment to which she was exposed on 
her arrival in England, or of the malignity, 
and possibly the falsehood, of some of the 
charges subsequently brought against her, 
or of the somewhat vindictive persecution of 
her when Queen — she was at best a strange 
woman, and a very sorry and uninteresting 
heroine. She haa, they say, some talent, 
some pleasantry, some good-humor, and 
great spirit and courage. But she was ut- 
terly destitute of all female delicacy, and 
exhibited in the whole course of the trans- 
actions relating to herself very little feeling 
for anybody, and very little regard for honor 
or truth, or even for the interests of those 
who were devoted to her, whether the peo- 
ple in the aggregate, or the individnals who 
enthusiastically espoused her cause. She 
avowed her dislike of many ; she scarcely 
concealed her contempt for all. In short, to 
speak plainly, if not mad, she was a very 
worthless woman.'' 



RULE BRITANNIA. 

Kule Britannia was written by James 
Thomson, the author of The Seasons, for the 
masque of Alfred, the joint production of 
Thomson and Mallet. The masque was 
written at the command of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, father of King George the Third ; 
and first performed in 1740, at Cliefden 
House, Buckinghamshire, on the anniversary 
of the Princess Augusta's birthday. D'r Arne 
composed the music. 

Hogarth designed and engraved the invi- 
tation ticket to this performance ; it is known 
as entitled "Hymen and Cupid.*' The view 
in the distance is of Cliefden House. Hogarth 
used the same plate in 1754 as a receipt 
print for his Election Entertainment. 
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TOM Moore's wifk. 

Little has been said by Lord John Russell, 
concerning the wife of the poet Moore. 

In some unpublished autobiographical 
notes of Tom Ellar, the harlequin, many 
years the associate of Joe Grimaldi, on the 
boards of Covent Garden Theatre ; in the 
possession of M'r George Willis, of London, 
are the following memoranda : — 

I first met Signor Belzoni on my first ap- 
pearance in London, at the Royalty Theatre, 
m Wellclose-square, on Easter Monday, 
1808; the season closed then, after the fourth 
week. I met him in September, in the same 
year, at Saunders's booth in Bartholomew 
Fair, exhibiting as the * French Hercules.' 
In 1809 we were jointly engaged at the^ 
Crow-street Theatre, Dublin, in the prod uc-' 
tion of a pantomime ; I as harlequin, he as 
an artist, to superintend the last scene, a sort 
of hydraulic temple, that, owing to what is 
frequently the case, the being over-anxious, 
failed, and nearly inundated the orchestra. 
Fiddlers generally follow their leader, and 
Tom Cooke, now leader at Drury-lane, was 
the man ; out they ran, leaving Columbine 
and myself, with the rest, to finish the scene 
in the midst of a splendid shower of fire and 
water. The young lady who played the part 
of Columbine was of great beauty, ana is 
now the wife of the celebrated Thomas 
Moore, the great poet of the present day. 

Signor Belzoni was a man of gentlemanly, 
but very unassuming manners, yet of great 
mind. 

These notes were written in 1834, and 
death has since shrouded all the parties then 
living from mortal eyes. 

THK EMPBROR's COUSIN AND THE TRIPLE 
CROWN. 

The following interesting paragraph is ex- 
tracted from the London Correspondence of 
the New York Ti-tbune : — 

** The plans of Napoleon are not less am- 
bitious tnan those of his uncle and extend 
over a long series of years. From time to 
time we get a surmise of them — now, for in- 
stance, we read in an Italian paper that 
Prince Louis Lucian Bonaparte ha^ taken 
holy orders in Rome. This prince is the 
third son of the late Lucian, Prince of 
Canino, the only one of Napoleon's brothers 
who did not owe his station to the Emperor. 
President of the Legislative assembly of the 
Five-hundred in France, he aided the schemes 
of Napoleon on the 18th of Brumaire, but 
soon disapproved of the policy of his brother, 
retired to Italy, marriea an Italian heiress 
and remained there as a private man. Na- 
poleon, who could not brook independence 
in any member of his family, excluded him 
and his sons from the succession to the Im- 



perial throne of France, but this ciTCum- 
stance saved Prince Lucian after the fall oi 
the Emperor. The Bonapartes of Canino 
maintained their Italian nationality and 
their princely rank at the court of Kome. 
The eldest son of Lucian, Charles, the actaal 
prince of Canino is a celebrated ornitholo- 

f;ist, and was President of the national 
talian Convention in 1848 and 1849 in 
Rome. His republicanism estranged him 
from the present Emperor ; but he now lives 
in Paris as Director oi the Jardin des PlanUs, 
His brother Louis Lucian is, without doubt, 
the most distinguished man of the family, 
highly esteemed by Napoleon III, who bad 
appointed him Senator. But the Prince has 
hitherto lived rather retired from politics, 
without taking part in public life, thouj^h 
the Emperor has often consulted him on the 
policy of Europe. It cannot be withoul 
ulterior designs that Prince Louis LucianJ 
known for his liberal And tolerant opinions ' 
has become a priest. In a short time he 
may get the cardinal's hat, and as he had 
always maintained his Italian nationality, 
the scheme of Napoleon I to have a Pope m 
his family — his uncle, the Cardinal Feschj 
was designated to that dignity — seems to 
have been revived. 



LUCID. 

The following advertisement appears in 
the New York Herald : 

If the gentleman from "Woodstock, Wind- 
ham county, Connecticut, who was present 
at N'o 2, Dey street when the ** spirit" of the 
infant Frederick spoke, will call and explain 
the meaning of the communication, he will 
greatly oblige 

M'r E. and M'rs Shanghai. 



ARCH street theatre. 

At the Arcs, this week, excellent houses, 
for the season, have been nightly drawn. 
On Monday, the tragedy of " Venice Pre- 
served," was played. M'r Bowers taking 
the part of Belvidere, Mid M'r Wheatley 
that of Jaffier, with the after-pieee * of 
•* How to Pay The Rent." On Tuesday, the 
dancer, M. Zavystowski, took his benefit; 
the fine comedy of " A Bold Stroke for a 
Husband," and the after^pieee pf the " Irish 
Emigrant," were performed. On Wednes- 
day, the comedy of tJbe ''Jealous Wife," 
and " Lucretia Borgia," were played. We 
cannot withhold our meed of commendation 
to the excellence of M'rs Bowers' acting, as 
Lueretia. M'r Wheatley likewise rendered 
his part withereat ability, as also M'r Bow- 
ers. On Thursday, ** Sweethearts and 
Wives" and the "Honeymoon" were pre- 
sented. 
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TSAR 1854. 



DON JUAN.* 

IN TWO CHAPTEB& 
CHAPTEE I. 

A sonorous Toice crving : " The spectacle 
18 sboqt to commence \" awakened me from 
the li^t slumber into which I h&d fallen. 
The basses murmured-*^ clash of the cym- 
bals — a trumpet flourish — one note of a haut- 
bois— preludes of the violin — I rub my eyes 
— ^is the devil amusing himself with me? 
No, I am in the very chamber where I ar- 
rived last evenine overpowered by fatigue. 
Near me is the bell cord; I pull it, a vraiter 
appears. " In the name of heaven, what are 
these confused strains which sound so near ? 
Is there a concert in the house V^ 

" Your excellency is not, perhaps, aware 
that the hotel is contiguous to the theatre. 
This tapestried door opens upon a narrow 
corridor which leads to N'o 23, the strangers' 
box." 

" What ? a theatre ? a strangers' box ?" 

"Yes, a small box for two or three at 
most, which is very select. It is screened, 
buns with green and quite near the stage. I 
Womd it please your excellency ? They I 
have to oight " Don Juan" of the celebrated 
Mozart. The place costs ten francs, yre put 
it in the account." 

He pronounced the last words in opening 
the door of the bo]^ ; for no sooner was the 
name Don Juan spoken than I precipitated 
myself toward the corridor. 

The theatre was spacious, luxurious, and 
well lighted ; the boxes dnd parterre were 
filled with spectators. The fbrst sympihonies 
of the overture gave me an excellent idea of 
the orchestra, and if the singers should 
second it worthily, I was destined to a rare 
eigoyment of ihe great master's masterpiece. 
In the andante, the awfulness of the sombre 
and terrible re^mo aU panto, communicated 
to my soul a* profound apprehension. The 
joyous fanfare, arranged at the seventh 
measure ot the allegro, resounded like the 
deafening cry of crmie; there seemed to 
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arise from the misty obscurity spirits of fire 
with their glistering claws, and the forms of 
men who danced reelingly on abysnal 
marge. The conflict of human nature, witJi 
the unknown powers which environ it to 
destroy, presented itself to mv spirit. At 
length, the tempest lulled, and the curtain 
rose. 

Trembling vrith cold, in his mantle, and 
sad in expression, Lqwrdlo advances in th^e 
middle of the night, before the pavilion, and 
murmurs " Notte e giomo fatigar" So, 
in the Italian thought I, **AhJ cnepiaeereJ' 
I am, then, to hear all the recitatives as 
the master conceived them and bequeathed 
them. 

Don Juan darts upon the scene, followed 
by Donna Anna, wha holds fast the culprit 
by his cloak. What an aspect ! She might 
have been taller, more d^icate, and- more 
majestic in her mien ; but what a head! eves 
whence burst forth, like a sh^ftf of electric 
flames — as the Wild Fire which nothing 
can extinguish — anger, love, hate, despair ; 
cilots of black floating hair upon her necK. A 
pearly robe, which veils at once, and reveab 
charm's which are never beheld without 
danger. Her heart, transported by the 
atrocious deed, beats violently — and now 
wha/t a voice 1 **Non 9perar $6 non m* ue^ 

Amid the instrumental tumult hePToiee 
soared like light. Don Juan strives tb re- 
lease himself. Does he sincerely desire it? 
Why does he not, with a powerful hand, re^ 
pulse that frail woman ? Wherefore ile«s h% 
not ? Is it that his crime has bereil him of 
his strength, or does the struggle of hatred 
and of love absorb his resdution. 

The old father has atoned with his life for 
the madness of contending in the darkness 
with this terrible adversary. Dan Juan and 
LeporeUo advance and confer- together in ihe 
foreground of the scene. Don Juan throws 
off his cloak, and stands forth to view in a 
superb costume of velvet, silver embroidered: 
a noble and majestic stature, a manly fiMt, 
with penetrating eyes and lips Tohiptuously 
designed. The movement of^the brows now 
and then awakens a diaJi>olieal expressioii 
u))on his physiognomy, whieh caosM i^ 
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voluntapy terror without^^ing ^I^^S**'!^ 
of his lineaments. On4 oijghfr stw tll^t ^ 
should exercise a magic pfiwe|( of feafeini- 
tion, that the women WlfbmHre^egfthisTiatB 
no longer power to withdraw from him^ and 
mu8£ >8ul)mlt tl ^^a^ si^ste^oat (ntfirenee 
which conducts them toward the abyss. 

Long and meagre, clad in h^ vest of ray« 
white and red, and in a little red mantle, 
his head coyered with a red-plumed hat, 
l^oTeih glides around his master. His 
visage presents a singular medley of- bon- 
homie, of rascality, of irony, and of impu- 
dence. lEyidehtly this old varlet deserves to 
be the cringing body^nan of Don Juan, 
l^b^y hivye taken flight successfiilly in scaling 
the wail. Torches ! Torches ! Donna Anna 
and IXm Octot^io appear — a little man, con- 
ceited, contracted, affected, of about twenty- 
oi>» y^r». As the affianced of Donna Anna, 
he resided, no doubt^ in the house whence 
lie might hftve been suntmoned so promptly. 
At the first romoT which he heard, ne should 
hat«e Pun to the rescue — perhaps to save the 
parent j but it was first necessary to make 
nis toilette ; besides, he loves not to adven- 
ture in the dark : **Ma qnal mm s* offre, 6 
iMipedaoolaJkinesio offii occhi meir* In 
the harrowing, rending tones, of this duo 
lutd teditfttiye, th^re is more than despair. 
It is not simply the deed of Don Jaan or the 
death of the old man, which can produce 
such abeords ; this is a deadly strife, internal 
M»d f^Arfttl. 

The long and meagre Donna Elvira, bear- 
ing still thd traces of distinguished beauty, 
b«t withered in her charms, comes to upbraid 
Don Juan, and the malign Lepordlo jadi-» 
eioasly observes : " Farta come un hbro 
ftampaia^' (she talks like a book). At this 
uii9tant I seemed to hear some one behind 
m»*' One could easily have opened the door 
of the box, and hay« gUded into the nearest 
seat. This was for me an unpleasant dis* 
oolrery* I lelt so happy to find myself atone 
VBL the box, to enjoy at my ease this ^f 
|2^ OBW^e^ to abandon myselr without reserve 
to all my emotions ; a sigle word, one ordi- 
nary expression, would have hurried m» 
jpaiofilUy out of the poetic and musical en^ 
timsialsm which I then experienced. I re- 
solved to take no notice of my neighbor, to 
«yoid a word or a look, and to immerse 
inyftflf in the eharms of iht representation, 
iWiih my hatA reclining on my band, tunv- 
ing lay back to the new-«omer, I continued 
io mgard it as liie piece revealed itself with 
ft pemet emenibiU. The \\%i\e.Z&riina, blilSie 
aiMl wanton, administered consolations to 

C, simple MazeUo, m > charming songs. 
Jutm expressed the ta*ouble of his sou), 
«nd the oonttopt whieh he bore to his kind, 
iwho were no more for hian tiban an ol^ect of 
pleiisiifQ» arid accentnatod with spirit t)ie 



«ir: "JVn ch'luxn dal 
e pld^ (t his muscles was de- 
ii^Wtfirf. \ H , ', 

^^Tfte'hreSfksrap|)eft!hBd; their trio was a 
prayer which rosai^ perfect accord ^ward 
hefav^. '(rtaew, behild 'the-es6^mit^ of the 
theatre opens, joy leaps madly into the 
scene, the cups resound in collision. The 
view is a cay whirlwind of peasants and 
mofley masks, attracted by the feta ef Dom 
Juan, Then the three masks, confederated 
for vengeance, approach. All assumes a 
grave character; until the dance begins. 
Zerlina is BHved, and" Don Judn advances 
hardily, sword in hand, against his foes. He 
makes the steel leap from his rival's hand, 
and beats a path through the disordered 
crowd. 

Several times had I seemed to feel a pure, 
warm bteath, behind me; I fancied once, 
or heard, the rustling of a silken robe. I 
thought that a woman was there ; but all 
engrossed in the world of reverie, I was un- 
willing to suffer distractions. As soon as the 
curtain fell, I turned toward my neighbor. 
No words could express my surprise ; I be- 
held Donna Anna, attired as I had just seen 
her on the stage, and fixing full on me a 
sparkling look, full of expression. I rested 
mutely contemplating her, and upon her 
lips flitted a light sardonic smile, in which I 
fancied that my unmeaning countenance 
was mocked. I felt the necessity of ad- 
dressing her, but astonishment, or, to speak 
more truly, fright, had paralyzed mjr tongue. 
At last the words escaped me, as if uncon- 
sciously. " You here? how is it possible?" 
She answered me, in the purest Tuscan, that, 
if I spoke no Italian, she could not have 
the pleasure of my conversation, fbr she 
comprehended no other tongue. Her tones 
were like an harmonious song, her glances 
became yet more expressive, and the gleams 
which escaped from her long lashes lit in 
my breast a sudden fire, and made my arte- 
ries beat thickly. It was, without any doubt, 
Donna Anna herself. I did not pause to 
reason how she could at once be upon the 
scene and within my box. In the same 
manner as a haf)py dream combines the 
widest impossibilities, and as tm ardent fietith 
elevates itself into the supernatural realms 
ahd dominates over the ordinary eyents of 
life — ^in the saiUe manner, I experienced, in 
the presence of this woman^ a species of 
Somnambulism, such that, if I had seen her 
at that moment ilpon the theatre, it would 
have caused me no surprise, ^ov^ to nar- 
tate the communion I held with her I In 
essaying to translate, each word seems cold 
and pale, and each phrase too gross to con- 
vey the grace and lightness of the Tuscan 
idiom. 

Whilst she diseonrald ^kr 10^' «f htftrole 
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APPARITION OF TKE .CHBERTALIER DE SAXE 



and Dmi Juam, it appMrad that tJi&^eiiUifi 
of this tuatlei^pieoe r«Teftled itself to mj 
thoagkl lop the first tine, and that for tfa^ 
first time I penetrated into the wondroos 
K^Rs of a stoaager worid. She said that 
musk was her entire lifo^- and that often in 
ongiTig flAie felt cotiseioas of an awakening 
in her soul of tinkno^Tn Amotions, and which 
BO wteds could p«nt. "Yes," cried she, 
with an entiiueiastio voice and a radiant look, 
"I then .eomprehend aix; but all around 
me is cold and ina&iwate, Mid ^hile they 
applaud me lor a-difficult roulade, it seems 
to me that bands, of iron compress my burn- 
ing heart. But you, you comprehend me, 
for I know that it is thrown open to you, this 
manrellous empire, this s^rit-worW, where 
the magic harmonies resound." 
" How, adorable woman — ^you know met'' 
She spofeft«f one of my operas,, and pro^ 
nouneed my name. The bell of the theatre 
was heard. A rapid paleness spread over 
the eountienance ot Donna Anna ; she placed 
her. hand kipen her heart, as if she expff- 
rieaoed a sodden pain, and murmared in a 
Bobdaed ToLee : "^ Unhappy Anna ! these are 
thy mort terrible moments." With these 
words she disappeared. 



POPULAR SONGS OF SPAIN. 



IX- 
ANTI-GALUCAN SONG. 

Sung during the occupation of Spain by 
the freneh. 

Let tbe Vrmch 
AUgoto ilMd^Til; 

The ffsithfolSjHiin. 



WlioaT«r nlovUk ¥• the fritnd 

OfN^pel^aton, 

Bf^oaly to t«|ce hlvx tli»oo«tplimt«ta 

OfliffdWell^iton. 

Wtth the pteow of ^« bomlM 

Of these 8watt«r«>% 

4^ 0«4^ iMHe «Mik^ «air thfmeelTei 

OutHi«4oqg?. 

Tli« Slig bfflpAln li tt pttamer, 
/firaspwie hwideeelted hte} 

. iWHI lo^ee* lA «4litiiaf hiii. 

' Pi«eiitee iMr'a ^mmj^ 

• AiidtottfttMiJllwtWo-ptBCey 

^ Bttke aAy of tha ^be. 
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SAXE. 



The following account of a remarkable de* 
ception which created a great sensation at 
the time, has been extracted from a work en- 
titled •* Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, 
Dresden, Warsaw and Vienna. Bv N. W, 
Wraxall. Esq.. Dublin, 179D." K'o expla- 
nation has (as fhr as we know) ever been 
given of the means by which it was, pro- 
duced. 

It is not strictly in accordrmce with the 
professed original character of our journal 
to occupy so much space with an extract, 
but the mterest of the event, and the scarcity 
of the work from which the narration is 
taken, will, we think, be gladly accepted by 
our readers as (k sufficient apofcgy, for doing 
90 in this instance, 

Dresi>ex, November 23, 1777. 
^^ Among the Princes of the Electoral 
family to whom I have been Resented, 
Prince Charles^ uncle to the reigning Elec- 
tor, claims .particuliyr notice.'' ** He and the 
Princess, hm wife, who was a Polish lady of 
the family of Crasinskyr inhabit the palace 
here in liiaresden, which belonged to the late 
Chevalier de Saxe, bis uncle, one of the 
many natural sons of Augustus the Second.'' 
*' In the great gallery, where I was presented 
to Prince Gharies, three days since, was per- 
formed the memorable scene of raising the 
apparition of the Chevalier do Saxe : never 
perhaps, was a more impudent, -or a more 
sttcoessM experiment tried upon human 
weaknera and credulity. As it happened 
only about four years ago, and as many per- 
sons of the first rank and consideration in 
this country were present, the nrindpal oir- 
eumstances attending it, are v. ell known and 
remembered. But the ridicule which has 
attached to it, and the marked disapproba- 
tion expressed by the Elector towards anr 
repetition of such experiments^ redder aU 
those who witnessed it extremely shy of r^ 
laling the transaction. It was not without 
dUSoulty, afler repeated solicitation^ i^at I 
obtained f)rom one. of the genUemen who as- 
sisted at it, the recital which I ^m. about to 
make. He is a man of sense, courage, and 
inteUigenee. I suppress his name ; b^A yoa 
may form from it some estimate of liie bu* 
man mind, in thia part of Europe ; which 
certainly in many rei^ects, is more open to 
supersttticms impressions than with us. The 
Qermans, almost universally ; even those, of 
the soundest and most cultivated understand* 
in^, belifiie in the exiatence of familiar 
sptrka ; in whose train follow witches^ 
^osM, Mid the whole family of invisible 
agents* If» however, we incline to oonsidMr 
8w»h weakneat with pity or contempt^ w# I 

^_ J\ 
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slioiild recollect, the shnihir proofs of hiHtnim 
infirmity -which have been i^Tea bv turns in 
every capital. The miracles performed in 
the church-yard of S't Medard, at Paris, 
under Louis the Fifteenth's reign, which 
were only terminated by the royiu interpo- 
sition, are not yet forgotten. Scarcely fif- 
teen years, I believe, are elapsed, since Lon- 
don had its "Chevalier de Saxe'' in the 
jtnemorable Cock-Lane ghost. The man who 
bere^ezhibited so extraordinary a proof of 
his art, for such it must, in every case be 
esteemed, was a person of the name of 
Schrepfer, who, originally resided at Leipsic, 
of which city he was a native, and where he 
kept a coffee house. Bat his business not 
producing him either as much profit or as 
much distinction as he aspired to possess, be 
pretei^ded to study magic, and to have ac- 
quired many secrets connected with that 
imaginary science. He boldly asserted that 
he had intercourse with, and a control over 
spirits, whom he could summon, command, 
and cause to disappear, if not altogether at 
his pleasure, yet by the force of his invoca- 
tions. These agents he had the ingenuity 
and effrontery to divide into three classes; 
ihe friendly, the evil, uid the neutral, all of 
whom he Imew how to distinguish at their 
approach, or on their appearance, by the 
noises which preceded, and attended them. 
Whenever he affected to exert his magical 
pnowers he always began b^ calling to his as- 
sistance the benevolent spirits ; in order as 
he said, to defend him against the attacks of 
ihe malignant ones. Pretensions so extrsr 
ordinary, sustained by some exhibitions 
which impressed the spectators with aston- 
ishment, soon procured him not a little repu- 
tation. Schrepfer, about this time, while he 
still resided at Leipsic, had offended Prince 
Charles, of Saxony, by expressions relative 
to him, of an unbecoming or insolent nature. 
The Prince irritated at such conduct, ordered 
an officer belonging to his household to re- 
pair to Leipsic, ana there to ^ve Schrepfer, 
in his name, personal chastisement. His 
orders were exactly fulfilled ; but while the 
l^entleman infiicted it, Schrepfer running 
into a comer of the room, threw himself on 
his knees, atrd loudly invoked his invisible 
allies to come to his assistance. Their visi- 
bie appearance or interposition were how- 
ever, unnecessary, in order to rescue him 
f^om violeoce ; for it is asserted, that <^e of- 
ficer was so much alarmed at the invocation 
and its possible consequences, as to quit the 
chamber with precipitation. A circum- 
stance of such notorietr, as well as so de- 
l^^ing in itself, to Schrepfer, induced him 
to leave Leipsic. After an absenoe of some 
time, he appeared at Dresden, where h» as- 
sumed a fictitious name, and annonnced that 
k9 was a colonel, in the service of Franoe. 



Jm that quality be even made an fttteaspt 
to be presented to the Elector ; but Monsieur 
de Marbois, who acted as Chu*g6 d'Afittfes, 
in the absence of the Frendi enroji refused 
to carry him to Court. His real naoM soon 
became known ; and his pretanxs to skill in 
magic attracting many lollowers, his repu- 
tation speedily reached Prince Charles. It 
was accompanied with such extraordinaary 
accounts of Schrepfer's powers, as to indnoe 
that Prince to make every exertion for oblit- 
erating the recollectimi of the indi|pufy 
lately offered him. As a step towards it» he 
did not hesitate to go in person to the 
" Hotel de Pologne," an inn where Schrepfer 
lodged ; and in the presence of various wit- 
nesses, to ask his pardon for the blows giren 
him, as well as to off^ every ameuds that 
the nature of the affront admitted. Schrep- 
fer flattered by saoh a ccmdesoension, having 
accepted the apologies, the Prince ihea i«- 
quested to see some pvooiB of his «um>- 
natural art. It is pretended that he exhib- 
ited many, all of whidi only tended to an:^ 
ment the Prince's admiration, and to stima- 
late his curiosity for further mpecimeBs. But 
the most difficult o{>eration or ma^c in mil 
ages, has been to raise depaarted spirits from 
the tomb ; a prodigy which Schrepfer made 
no secret of his abuity to perform. Prince 
Charles having earnestly, as well as re- 
peatedly besought it^ aner many refusals, 
real or affected, obtained at length a reluct- 
ant promise to present before his eyes i^i ap- 
parition, for Schrepfer artfully professed the 
greatest repugnance and disinclination to 
the act, as being perilous to himself, 9sxd 
attended with vMrious circnmstances of 
horror. It only remained therefore, to fix 
the spirit to be summoned. After long con- 
sideration, the Chevalier de Saxe was named, 
and Schrepfer undertook to prodnoe his 
ghost before a select company. The place 
chosen for the experiment, was Prince 
Charles' Palace, at Dresden. But as it was 
well known thaib the Elector having the mis- 
fortune to be neither credulous, nor in- 
clined to permit such exhibitions in his cap- 
ital, might disapprove and prohibit it, the 
strictest secrecy was observed previous to the 
affair. The Chevalier 4e Saxe, third in order 
of birth among the natural sons Of Augus- 
tus the Second, King of Poland, was only 
half-brother to the famous Marshal Saxe, as 
they were by different mothers. In right of 
his wife, who was a Princess Litomirska, of 
a very illustrious Polish faatly, the Cheva- 
lier inherited considerate property in that 
country, as w^l as in Saxony. He resided 
principally in Dresden, and died only a few 
years aco at his palace in tins city ; which 
his nephew, Prince Charles, who was his 
principal heir, ooettpi«d alter his decease, 
in addition to his m>t»fMil sstfttes, the 
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C^M^^^ier po69eMed a vast inxsomtfrom bis 
militeryand otber appclbtmeDts in the Eleo* 
toral servioe) and as oe left bo issue, lie was 
sapposed to have amassed great sums. Re« 
ports had been circulated that monej was 
eoncealed in tbe palace ; but no one pre- 
tended to ascertain the precise place where 
it was deposited. If his B^nnt could be com- 
pelled to appear, that interesting secret 
might be extorted from him. Thus, curios- 
ity combining wiUi avarice, or at least with 
the hope of aiscovering a <;onsiderable trea^ 
sore, prompted Prince Charles to name his 
uDcle, as the object of the ezperimenL On 
the appointed night ; for Schrepfer natu- 
rally preferred darkness, as not only more 
private in itself, but better calculated for the 
effect of incantations ; the company assem- 
bled. They were nineteen in number, of 
whom I personally knew several, who are 
persons of consideration, character, and res^ 
peetability. Wiien they were met in the 
great gallery of the Palace, the first object 
of all present was to secure the windows 
and doors, in order equally to prevent intru- 
sion or deception. As far as precaution 
could effect it, they did so, and were satisfied 
that nothing except violence could procure 
access or entrance. Schrepfer then ac- 

\ qoainted them, that the act which he was 
about to perform would demand all their 

I firmness ; and advised them to fortify their 
nerves by partaking of a bowl of punch, 
which was placed on the table. Several of 

! &em, indeed, as I belteVe, all except one or 
two, thinking the exhortation judicious, very 

' readily followed it ; but, the gentleman from 

! whom I received these particulars, deoMned 

' the advice. " I have come here" said he to 
Schrepfer, " to be present at raising an ap- 
parition. Either i will see all or nothing. 
My resolution is taken, and no induce*- 
mentean make me put anything within 
my lips." Another of the company, who 
preserved his presence of mind, ^placed him- 
self close to the principal door, in order to 
watch if any one attempted to open or force 
it. These preparatory steps being taken, 
the great work began with the utmost so- 
lemnity. Schrepfer commenced it, by retir- 
ing into a corner of the gallery, where kneel- 
ing down, with many mysterious ceremonies 
he invoked the spirits to appear, or rather 
come to his aid ; for it is allowed that none 
"were ever visible. A very considerable time 
elapsed before they obeyed ; during which 
interval, he laboured apparently under great 
agitation of body and mind, being covered 
"with a violent sweat, and almost m convul- 
sions, like tbe Pythoness of antiquity. At 
length a loud clatter was heard at the win- 
dows on the outside ; which was soon fol- 
lowed by another noise, resembling more the 

, effect produced by a number of wet fingers 



drawn over the edge> of the glasses, than 
any thing else to which it could well be com- 
pared. This sound aononnced, as he said, 
the arrival of his good, or protecting spirits, 
and seemed to encourage him to proceed. A 
short time afterwards a yelling was heard of 
a frightful and unusual nature, which came 
he declared from the malignant spirits, whose 
presence, as it seems, was necessary and in- 
dkpensable to the completion of the catas- 
trophe. The company were now, or at least 
the greater part, electrified with amazement, 
or petrified with horror ; and of course fully 
prepared for every object which could be 

E resented to them. Schrepfer continuing 
is invocations, the door suddenly opened 
with violence, and something that resembled 
a black ball or globe rolled into the room. 
It was invested with smoke or blood, in 
the midst of which appeared to be a human 
face, like the countenace of the Chevalier de 
Saxe ; much in the same way, it would seem, 
that Croregio or Hannibal Carraehe, have re- 
presented Jupiter appearing to Semel6. 
From this form issued a loud and angry 
voice, which exclaimed in German, "Carl, 
was wolte du mit mich ?" " Charles, what 
would'st thou with me ? Why dost thou dis- 
turb me?" Language, as may be supposed, 
can ill describe the consternation produced 
among the spectators at such a sight. Either 
firmly persuaded that the appearance which 
they beheld, was spiritual and infamgible ; 
or deprived of resolution to approach and 
attempt to seize it ; they appear to have 
made no effort to satisfy themselves of its 
incorporeal nature. The Prince, whose im- 
pious curiosity had summoned his uncle's 
ghost, and to whom, as the person princi- 
pally responsible, the spectre addressed it- 
self, far from manifesting coolness, or at- 
tempting reply, betrayed the strongest 
marks of horror and contrition. Throwing 
himself on his knees, he called on Ood for 
mercy ; while others of the terrified party 
earnestly besought the magician to gite the 
only remaining proof of his art for which 
they now were anxious, by dismissing the 
apparition. But Schrepfer, though appa- 
rently willing, found, or pretended to find, 
this effort beyond his power. Ilowever in- 
credible, absurd, or ridiculous it may be 
thought, the persons who witnessed the 
scene, protest that near an hour elapsed, be- 
fore by the force of his invocations, the spec- 
tre could be compelled to disappear. Nay 
when at length Schrepfer had succeeded in 
dismissing it ; at the moment that the com- 
pany began to resume a degree of serenity, 
the door which had been closed, burst open 
again, and the same hideous form presented 
itself anew to their eyes. The most resolute 
and collected among them, were not proof 
to. its second appearance, and a scene of uni- 
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yersal dismay ensued. Schrepfer however 
by reiterated exorcisms or exertions, finally 
dismissed ih^ apparition.' The terrified speo- 
^tors soon dispersed, Overcome with amaze- 
ment, and fully satisfied, as they well might 
be, of Schrepfer's supernatural powers. 
Having thus related as seriously and circum- 
tially as I am able, the jjrineipal facts rela- 
tive to the affair in question, it is natural to 
ask my own. opinion of the story ; and to 
demand whether I can explain or account 
for it in any rational manner. To such en- 
quiries I must frankly reply, that I can nei^ 
ther give any satisfactory solution of it, nor 
have I heard any attempted, except the ob- 
vious one of human credulity and terror, 
operated upon by imposture and deception. 
But the manner m which so wonderful an 
illusion was produced, I am, in common with 
every person here, at a loss to understand. 
I believe no one has yet clearly explained 
how the liquifaction of S't Januarius^ blood 
is performed ; though out of Naples, I imag- 
ine few persons attribute it to miraculous or 
supernatural interpogiticm. We know from 
experience how prodigious are the deceptions 
practised in and upon optics. Nineteen men, 
met together for the avowed purpose of see- 
ing an apparition, and believing that it is 
in human power to render a departed spirit 
visible, are already half subdued to any 
thing, however gross. Night darkness, and 
the imposing solemnity of magic invocations, 
bereave the strongest minds of their self- 
possession. A bold and artful impostor 
might then trample on their reason, ana pre- 
sent to their eyes some hideous figure prop- 
erly accoutred for the occasion. It must, 
however, always excite some astonishment 
and more regret, that among near twenty 
persons, not one should have endeavoured to 
fay hands on the spectre. Its second ap- 

Searance is likewise a circumstance very 
ifficult to account for, as it was unnecessary 
in order to produce conviction, which had 
been fully effected. That it was a deception, 
no man of sound understanding will doubt ; 
but how it was managed, the persons who 
were duped, have not jet discovered. They 
are all, or nearly all still alive in this coun- 
try, and they by no means boast of their ad- 
venture, or derive from it any sort of vanity. 
On the contrary, independent of the ridicule, 
they all feel and express the utmost repug- 
nance to relating, or even recollecting a 
scene which has impressed on their imagi- 
nation so much horror. Their very friends 
dread and deprecate a renewal of the images 
then presented to those who were present, 
and a lady earnestly besought of me, not to 
press her husband on a subject, of which he 
could never think or convei*se without pass- 
ing a sleepless night. We must be content 
therefore, to resolve it to German credulity 



or superstition, and omigi«t«iftto oobrsetres 
on our own superiority to such pneiito ter- 
rors. The storjf no sooner spread throng 
Dresden, than the Elector expressed bis dis- 
approbation of such scenes, and his peremp- 
tory injunctions not io repeat them. Schrep- 
fer soon retired to his native city, Leipeic ; 
where his fame accompanied him, and drew 
after him a crowd of disciples or votturiee. 
To them he continued to give, as ia oonfir 
dently asserted here, numerous and aston- 
ishing proofs of his supernatural powers, 
some 01 which I have tieard related: b«t 
after the specimen that I have detailda, all 
others would be at once tedious and super- 
fluous. Scbrenfer did not long enjoy his 
celebrity, and nis death is not the least ex- 
traordinary pa^t of his history. Three ^ii- 
tlemen, whom he had in some measure ini- 
tiated into his mysteries ; for he profeoed to 
instruct in the 8ci^[Lee of magie ; were pro- 
mised by him an exhibition more wonderfal 
than any at which they bad yet assisted. 
For this purpose,, they attended him into the 
woods of Resendaal, which is at a small dis- 
tance without the gates of Leipsic. It was 
in summer, before the sun rose, between 
three and four o'clock in the morning. 
When they came to a certain part of the 
grove, he desired them to stay a little, while 
he went on (me side to make the requisite 
invocations. After waiting a few minutes 
they heard the report of a pistol. Running 
to the spot, they roimd that he had shot him- 
self, and was already without sense. He 
soon afterwards expired. All those who be- 
lieve him to have had intercourse with* evil 
spirits, affirm that he was tormented by them 
perpetually, which rendering his life mise- 
rable, induced him to have recourse to a pis- ; 
tol. I imagine however, you will think with 
Horace, that it is not necessary to call in su- 
pernatural interference, in order to account 
for the violeit end of such a man. He has 
left behind him many proselytes ; but, I be- 
lieve, no one who can pretend to equal 
knowledge of his secrets. 



TO A YOUNQ LADY, ON 

HER MARRIAGE WITH 

M'R GEE. 



Sure, Madam, by your taste we see, 

What's good, or great, or grand, without a G 7 

A Godly glow must sure on O depend; 

Or odoBy law our righteous thoughts mutt «Bd : 

The want of G all gratitude effaces; 

And without G the Qmcu would run raeu* 
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THE CUAI^MER, 



Wandering, giofv^illlng, liTing in rain, 
W« Mem to thttroild whatit wdl knovs itself, 

HettrUeaa and Bonlless— a desolate fkne I 
Nor liglit on the altar, nor reverent head, 
Nor prayer for the Uving, nor thought of the dead, 

To lighten and hallow the feurful, dark gloom. 
▲ cheerless, sad ruin I Meet home for the Slf, 

And the Ghoul, whose loyed haunts Hre the grave and thf 
tomb. 



And we live for ourselves, even thirsting for wealth, 
And we deem nothing dear but the soul-purchased 
gold. 

Of Nature we dream, but 't is only by stealth— 
Of Heaven, we smile at the womanish thought, 
Earth is Elysium, beyond there is nought — 

Of the myst'ries around us, we jest and we jeer — 
Of Love and of Virtue, Truth's bought and is sold— 

Of God and His justice, we laugh and we sneer. 



But a chatmer appearing with mystical fire, 

Tranfiforms the base metal to glistening coin, 
And tmaged — Love sealing with softest desire — 

With the magical face the illumining streaming; 

The lustreless eyes with emotion are gleaming. 
The passionless features enlightening glow, 

And the colourless cheeks ever darkling and wan, 
With feeling are blushing like roses 'mid snow. 



Quick bounds the heart as the marriage bell, 

Tfaa4 pnlsod as a slow, doleful foneral-toUing, 
4nd foining to rend its imprisoning cell. 

To deluge mankind with its treasures of love. 

Like the nourishing ediowers whose springs ajje above, 
Fro8t-maim6d, ice-chainM, heap the hill sides, 

But warmed by Spring's kiting in torrents down- 
rolling, 
O'erspreading the vales with enriching, glad tides. 



From her stnpor aroused'the unfettered dove 
Knows her nest in the far-off—instinet with deJlight — 

So the wakening foal, and illumined by Love, 
Discenu a bright Heaven— no mystical dream I 
Unsealed the dark mind, ontsprings the clear stream, 

The fountain of wisdom spreads life o'er the waste, 
Ttioughts winsome and joysome disport in the light, 

And flowers perfume where a desert lay waste. 



Oh Woman's blest love hath a magical power. 
And her wonderful charms are the witching spells 

That banish the demons Man's peace who devour ; 
And her heart is the altar, aye-breeding the fir^ 
And her eyes are the torches enkhidling the pyre, 

That coneumea aU the dross and educes the true, 
And the pure, and the image of God that indwells i 

And harsetf— ifl tbe ChMonei of Angel hue. 



SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- : 
TIONS. 

A SERIES OF LETTERS TO TEtB EDITOR. 
NUMBER Till. 

M'r Editor :— -For the sake of variety Twill, 
in this letter, present a few Specimens of a 
class of phenomena different from any I have 
hitherto described. I refer to whatgo by 
the name of "Psychometric Sketches of 
Character.'' 

Most persons, who have given any atten- 
tion to the general subject of Spirit-Mani- 
festations,, or who, in fact, have taken much 
cognizance of the course of human thought 
during the last few years, must have heard 
of, if not witnessed, the phenomena in ques- 
tion. They were well known, familiar facts 
to great numbers, several years before the 
rappings began to be heard of; and, if I mis- 
take not, were first brought before the public 
by D'r J. R. Buchanan, then a resident of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

These phenomena took place something 
thus: 

To a person of exceedingly susceptiblo 
nervous temperament was at firet pres^eiiteti 
i^e handwriting, concealed if desired, of tlio 
individual, whose character was sought to 
be known. This persop, having put the 
paper to his forehead or merely gra&pcd it 
m the hand, proceeded to portray minutelj 
and fully the characteristics of the ivrjter of 
the autograph. In this way the most 
wondrous results were often obtained. 

Now my pupil is endowed with this, in 
addition to all his other faculties. What 
immediately follows is one of these portraits 
drawn by him. I will first give the sketch 
and then speak of the conditions of* its pro- 
duction. 

PSYCHOMETRIC SKBTCHE8. 

'^ She is peculiarly organized in regard to 
the affections. She is a woman of deep feel- 
ing, and yet has the power of withholding 
the evidences of the sanra from others. Heif 
heart m^y be breaking with an accumulation 
of woes, *nd yet no eye will be able to trace 
on her countenance what is passing in her 
mind. 

She exhibits her mental capacities not so' 
much by her peiriy as in her conversation. In 
the latter she greatly excels, and thereby 
wins the admiration alike of friends and of 
foes. 

She has ideality large ; veneration well 
developed; continuity very large; hope 
small ; conscientiousness large ; approbar 
tiveness extremely large, and sel^e8teem 
well developed. 

These last two organs are ruling ones in 
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her iamd, and triiimph over all otberS) that 
confliot or comet at all in collision with 
them. 

She ia a person, whose perceptive faculties 
are large, while her causality is small. Her 
judgments are. always formed from com- 
imrison, and never from logical sequency. 
The standard, to whksh, she refers every 
thing for decision, is constituted by self-es- 
teem and approbativeness. 

She would labor zealously to aid a person 
she loved in attaining a lofty position. But 
she would withdraw her support and coun- 
tenance from one, however deeply loved, who 
did not make excellence a point to strive 
after. ^ . . 

Her orjgan of color is good, wbije her per- 
ception of character and memory of locahties 
are well developed. 

Her sentiments are high, elevated, proud, 
nor will she stoop to the performaijice of a 
mean act in order to sain a small end. 

She is always strivmg to win the favorable 
opinion of her associates and svcq^uaintance. 

She has the organ of combativeness well 
developed, and her home affections are pure 
and ^ood. She has the organ of philopro- 
genitiveness large, and that of amativeness 
small. 

She is a person, who could step at once 
from the position of a commoner into the 
place of a queen, and show herself perfectly 
cU home therein. And she would be as much 
at ease in the presence of nobles, as in the 
house of a merchant. 

For achieving her ejects she resorts to 
persuasion^ and brings ipto action all her 
colloquial powers, which are verjr great. 
Once navingyaiM, however, she will never 
attempt to bring hack the feelings of H<me, 
that have fled ; but will rather ply the whip 
of scorn, and cover with derision what she 
onc6 strove to love and venerate. 

The last named is one of her most marked 
peculiarities and presses itself on the notice 
of all, who are intimately acquainted with 
her." 

With the lady, whose characteristics are 
here professedly portrayed, I was intimately 
acquainted and in habits of familiar inter- 
change for not less than fifteen or sixteen 
years. 

And yet I must, in all honesty, say, that, 
had I taken whatever time I chose, I do not 
think I could have produced a sketch of this 
lady's character so accurate and life-like as 
this. Certainly there are sundry delicate 
traits in this sketch, which would not, I 
think, have occurred to me, but which, on a 
little consideration, impress themselves upon 
me, as true and peculiarly important to the 
completeness of the portrait. 

Now the conditions attending the produc- 
tion of this sketch were so far as traceable 



by either the medium or myself, dimply the 
following : 

I handed him a closely sealed letter of this 
lady, without imforming him who or what 
she waa^ or making any remarks about her. 
He put it in his pocket, where it remained, I 
think, some two or three days,— 4ie being, 
the while, busily occupied with his ordinary 
affairs. Finally his hand and arm were af- 
fected by that quasi-eleetiHc thrill, which was 
wont to precede his wielding the ^^contro^eei^ 
pen, ana taking his pen he threw off this 
sketch at one sitting, precisely in the way 
his ordinary "communications" are pro- 
duced. I suppose, therefore, that if Spirits 
be the author of the latter, they must oe of 
the former also. The possession of the 
hand-writing of the person sketched was the 
sole difference in the conditions of the two 
cases, the residue being the same in both. 

But even this possession of the auto- 
graph was not indispensable. For, at sev- 
eral of our sessions, my pupil has written 
out veritable descriptions of the characters of 
persons, who were total strangers to himself, 
although neither their auto^phs or any 
thing else belonging to them were in hand. 
In these instances we had been speaking of, 
or in some way referring to the individuals 
in question. It would seem from this, that 
the sole thing required was, that the medium 
should be en rapport with the person charac- 
teiized, and that the hand-writing of such 
person, conversation about him, or some al- 
lusion to him, were equally available to this 
end. 

Thus, during one of our sessions, some 
reference had been made to a lady, whom I 
had known all my life until her decease 
some foi^rteen years ago, but whom the me- 
dium had never seen, or even heard of, other- 
wise than in my casual mention of her. 
Suddenly, from the usual impulse, he seized 
the pen, and wrote as fbltows : 

"She is a woman, whose foHitude carried 
her through all the trials of life with ease 
and dimity. She had the power of so con- 
centrating her mind, as to brin^ light out of 
utter darkness. She was consistent in her 
views and most exemplary in her bearing. 

She had Hope large ; Ideality lar[^ ; Be- 
nevolence very large ; and Conscientiossness 
large. The organ of Altmentiveness was 
small, and that of Firmness well developed, 
yet invariably tempered by Benevolence. 

She was a woman, who always strove to 
make peace." 

Now so far as this sketch goes, it is, to the 
best of my judgment, completely and lite- 
rally true to the original. It was written 
off-hand in the manner described above.; he 
knowing nothing of the original ; and while 
writing, conscious only of &e word flowii^, 
. at the moment, tt&m. his ipea ; aikL get^ng a 
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definite idea of wliat be had been doing only 
when, after finishing, he read it over with 
me! 

These are specimens of a phenomenon of 
not unfr^uent occurrence, and one, which 
seems to me as difficult to account for on any 
other hypothesis, than Spirii-interventionf as 
any of toe rest. 

Indeed the Spirits would seem to have 
adopted the varusty apparent in the manifes- 
tations with express reference to the diver- 
sities of character among men, — diversities, 
which make it inevitable, that one should be 
best satisfied with one species of evidence, 
and another with another. 

Thus, I suppose, that the so-called ^^ phys- 
ical manifestoHoTiB'' are more satisfactory to 
the majority of persons, than any beside. 
And, in fact, as demonstrating the presence 
and voluntary action of unseen InteUigencies, 
nothing more convincing can well be imag- 
ined. 

For awaking, however, a vivid, profound 
and enduring interest in the general subject^ 
a different class of manifestations are better 
adapted, so far as minds of a particular cast 
are concerned. 

On my pupil's first coming to me, I«had 
never witnessed any of the phenomena of 
either kind. And one of the nrst communi- 
cations made to me through this medium's 
" controlled" pen, was to the effect, that 1 
should be more interested and better satis- 
fied with the sort of manifestations they 
were to make through him, than with any 
other I could possibly witness. 

Now, although I wets interested in Ij^ese, 
and intensely too, I nevertheless felt no 
slight curiosity to witness the physical phe- 
nomena. At last an opportunity offered and 
I was several times present where these 
were exhibited. 

On the first occasion the " raps" were 
made and several messages were spelled out 
bv the alphabet in accordance with the f ftps. 
Now, I am aware of the world of ** stuff,** 
that has been promulged about the ** fraud," 
"collusion" &c. Ac., perpetrated at exhibi- 
tions of this kind. But here wtis an assem- 
blage of ladies and gentlemen of respect- 
able standing and blameless reputation, 
friends and acquaintances, who were accus- 
tomed thus to meet once or twice a week for 
the sole purpose of their own intellectual 
and moral benefit. What imaginable olQect 
had such persons to cheat and befool each 
other, even supposing them able so to do ? 
None — ^none whatever. The whole circum* 
stances of the case, as well as the character 
i)f the individuals, rendered such a suppo- 
sition the wildest, baldest nonsense. 

I next witnessed " table-tipping," and the 
answering of various questions by this' 
method. It was in a gentleman's private 



pftrior, with scarce a half dozen persons 
present, and this gentleman's wife and son 
were two out of three or four individuals 
seated at the table Irith their hands thereon. 
The table almost instantaneously com- 
menced rocking; the movements were dis- 
tinct and decided beyond all question, and 
were demonstrably produced by an agency 
other than that o/* the persons seated thereat. 
Questions, too, were answered, which none 
present save the querist could possibly know 
any thing about. The principal querist was 
a gentleman, who accompanied me to the 
place, — a foreigner just arrived in this coun- 
try from England, who, like myself, was 
now witnessing these things for the first 
time. He obtained several responses pur- 
porting to come from relations of his, de- 
ceased long years before, and he declared 
these responses to he in all respects accurate. 

Now here were fiacts occnrrent before my 
eyes, which were as wide open as they coutd 
be; and my conclusion perforce was, that 
"fraud," "collusion" &c. Ac, were, in this 
case, an utter impossibility^ even could I have 
supposed the persons concerned capable of 
such baseness — a supposition not less im- 
possible. From absolute necessity, there- 
fore, I was driven to refer the origin of 
these phenomena to unseen Intdligenctes, 

I was, several times afterward, present 
with "Circles," where these phenomena 
were exhibited, and witnessed abundance of 
facts, which must have convinced all save 
those, who had determinately steeled their 
hearts against conviction. But my interest 
in them soon waned, according to the ori^ 
inal intimations of the " Spirits," and 1 
often found myself poring over a book in 
the very midst of the experiments. I vrill, 
therefore, dismiss this class of facts vrith the 
mention of a single other. 

On^a ottrtaio evening my pupil went with 
me to a " Circle" of this kma. After va- 
rious other experiments, this striking phe-. 
nomenon was displayed. It would seem, 
that the '* Invisibles'' had, intimated, by the 
usual method, that they could wrench the 
table out of the hands of any one present in 
defiance of his utmost efforts. Having ob- 
tained permission from the owner of the 
table to make the trial, my pupil, a very ath- 
letic, vigorous person, graspea the table by 
two of its corners, braced himself finnly, 
and held it with his whole strength. Two 
or three young ladies, all mediums, then 
rested the tips of their fingers on the sur- 
face of the table. Instantly the table began 
to move in various directions and with an 
appearance precisely as though some antag- 
onist were putting forUi his utmost endeav- 
ors to pluck it from my pupil's grasp. The 
latter strue^led vehemently and still kept 
his hold, vmile the table rooked and vmthed 
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and twisted, until its fabric ^ve iray, and 
the two legs in my pupil's gripe were torn 
clean off and sunary oHket u^juries were 
done to the structure f 

It was the strangest sight I qver wit- 
nessed — a palpable contest hettoeen iiooforoeat 
one wielded hy a visible beings and the other 
by invisibles! "Collusion" and "fraud'' 
were here totally out of the question, since 
my pupil was, on this occasion, in earnest 
quest of evidenoe to satisfy his own doubts, 
and to obtain this he was willing to pay for 
the fracture of the table, which he did. And 
in reference to tlus ease. Professor Farra- 
day's famed and triumphant theory of ex- 
planation is literaUjr nowhere. 

I have previously spoken of having had 
several interviews with a medium, through 
wliuui communications were made by the 
altihabot^tthe running over the letters, and 
I Dotm|r down the particular one indicated 
by the requisite " raps." In this way I re- 
ceived several quite considerable ana most 
BatiKfaot^iry messages from the two Spirits, 
self-Qfim^d my "guardian" and my "ele- 
vator." 

Thus, on one occasion, the former indicated 
correctly the year, the month and the day of 
tiie month of my nativity. 

On another occasion, she spoke at length 
a^d ^ave much serious counsel in respect to 
certam matters, of which the circumstances 
were known to no single ipdividual on the 
globe save myself. 

These two instanced were as convincing 
and satisfactory, as to the fact of the presence 
of unseen Intelligencies, as anything, that 
cpuld have been desired or eyen conceiv- 
ed of. 

But my space, M'r Editor, is filled, though 
my material is not ezbansted. If your pa- 
tience and the reader's is not yet outporn, { 
trust I may next offer you something more 
racy^ if not more convincing. 



RHYMES ON A RUNAWAY. 

[From the Pennsylvania Chronicle^ Octo- 
ber 3, 1768.] 

THRHB FOUNDS BBWABD. 
In serenteen jKondred anid slzty-eigbt, 
Of a'mnawsy senrant ni relate ; 
In the eighth month the twenty-first, 
Which is commonly called Angusl^ 
He ftom his matter ran away, 
It being on a Sabbath day ; 
Some particulara I wiU relate. 
The first his hair is dark and strait, 
His eyes and xisag^ boib ure dark. 
And the smaU-pox batb left its mark ; 
He has a hobble in his walk, . 
And a mutter.in his talk ; 



His age I doa*t ftsattlykooirt 

.But I beliere near thirtyrtwo ; 

An Englishman both bom and bred, 
. And a barber is ][>y trade ; 
' William lyier was his name, 

But I haye heard he changed the same ; 

About five feet six inches high. 

And Tery apt to swear and lie. 

He has been much used to the sea, 

And had a shot went thro' one knee, 

Which makes that leg less than the other. 

And something shorter than the t'other; 

By his account when got that scar, 

He was on board a man of war ; 

In diyers places he has been. 

And great part of the worid hath seen ; 

A scholar good, and Ibr his elothee 

Th«y homeqpun are, as I suppose ; 

An old fdt hat and bearskin Ttst, 

With a striped ditto, when he's drest. 

And good itrong shoes, with strings to tie. 

Which he is apt to tread awry; 

He takes tobacco and strong drink. 

When he can get 'em, I do think. 

Wboeyer secures said serrant man. 

And sends him home soon as they can. 

Shall receive the abore reward. 

Which I will pay upon my word, 

With charges all that may accrue. 

Which shall be paid as soon as due; 

In Bradford township where I dwell, 

And so my name I think to tell. 

Therefore in print I'll let it stand. 

Which you may see at your right hand. 

John TdWnsurD. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

FashionoLble Dissipation. By Metta N. Fuller. 

Adela Lincoln. By M. P. Carey, R. H. 

See & Co.: Philadelphia: 1854. 12mo. 

Pp. 237. . 

This Tolume contains two tales by different 
authors, both of which we had r^ with no 
common interest in the Saturday Evening 
Mail. Both are designed to illustrate bj 
facts the horrible evus of Intemperanoe, 
though they possess numerous merits besides 
their excellent purpose. 

The first of them, bj Miss Fuller, we re- 
gard as displaying great i)ower and even 
genius. It brings forward, in various rela- 
tions and scenes of action, numerous persons 
portrayed with ffraphic skill and wondrous 
life-likeness, ana her plot is admirably ar- 
ranged for showing the operation of charac- 
ter in shaping events, as well as of events in 
moulding character. The fair writer has 
proved herself a veritable artist. 

The second story, Adela Lincoln, exhibits* 
considerable power, though, for ourselves, 
we were more excited by the incidents, than 
interested by ihe persons. 'We did Dot find 
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here Ul0 tln!0tise4, at^odtivepc^rtnitl^llery 
we found in the former tale. Still it is an 
interesting and impressive narration, and 
we cannot but ho^e it may be widely read. 

Indeed the etitire volume Is full fraught 
with lessons of mjost vital import to all ages 
and dasses of the ^mmuuity. 

Discourses, By Ahid Abbot Livermore, 

Crosby, Nichols & Co.: Boston: 1854* 

Chwies S. Fnwicis & Co.: New York. 

12mo. Pp. 426< For sale in Philadelphia, 

by 0. Collins. 

As a simple matter of fkct, it cannot be 
denied, that a volume of sermons is not, be- 
forehand, very likely to arouse the general 
reader's intei^esit or even to attract his notice 
to itself. The common impression is, that 
they are dry, dull reading, and if perchance 
specimens of an opposite description appear, 
they are considerea exceptions to the general 
rule. 

Why this is so, we will not undertake ex- 
plaining. We suspect, that quite different 
solutions of the problem would be offered by 
various persons. But the fact does seem 
rather a strange one, when we consider, that 
the proper themes of this species of writing 
are the highest and most momentous the 
universe itself can furnish. 

With the author of the present discourses 
we were once somewhat acquainted. He is 
a man of talent, of learning and accomplish- 
ment, together with the moral qualities be- 
fitting his profession. These sermons, it is 
said, were prepared for his people in the or- 
dinary routine of his duties. They are lucid, 
eaiTiest exhibitions of momentous truths, and 
should have told upon the hearers. In their 
existing shape, we can promise the reader 
that they vrin richly requite whatever time 
and attention he may give them. We hope 
their readers may be many, 

Pi'okstantism m Paris, a series of Discourses 
translated from the French ^ A, Coquerel, 
Crosby, Nichols & Co.: tfoston: 1854. 
12mo. Pp. 195. For sale in Philadelphia, 
by G. Collins. 

This small volume, comprising six ser- 
mons, may perhaps escape the neglect, 
which is but too apt to befall books of its 
class, from the peculiar oircumstanoes of its 
origin. It is from the pen of an eloquent 
Protestant Frenchman, who, for thirty years, 
has been an object of no slight notoriety 
even in Paris. 

We are prone to think of France, as either 
Catholic or Infidel, so far as religion is con- 
cerned, and its metropolis we know to be the 
pleasure-capital of the total globe. That, in 
soeh a country and such a city, a man should 
have been able, for thirty consecutive years. 



to enkindle the interest and chain the atten- 
tion of multitu4es by the unadorned, grave 
veriii^ of the Prptestant Faith, argues a very 
uncommon measure of ^iZ%» if not absolute 
genius. 

Possibly the reader may not, in these dis- 
courses, aetect the adequate ground of such 
effects. The living voice and manner have 
much to do in these cases, and these cannot 
be printed. However he will find clear, 
earnest thinking expressed in a vivacious, 
grapihic style, and will find himself well re- 
paid for going through the volume. 

An ArtrStudent in Munich, By Anna Mary 
HomUt. Ticknor, Reed & Fields: Boston; 
1854. 12mo. Pp. 470. For sale in Phi- 
ladelphia, by Parry & M*Millan. 

If the principle of hereditary descent be 
of any virtue^ we should rightly count, be- 
forehand, on a book of far more than average 
ability and interest from the authoress here 
named. Her parents, William and Mary 
Howitt, have both been long recognized In" 
the World, as rich in many choice intel- 
lectual gifts, as well as overflowing vrith all 
beautiful aualities of heart and life. It was 
a splendid parentage t6 derive existence 
from. 

Happily our young authoress does no dis- 
credit to her lineage, but, so far as a single 
volume affords means of judging, she is all, 
that such parents could wish. She has 
given us a cnarming book — such a one as an 
accomplished woman alone could produce. 
Residmg in Munich fbr the purpose of ar- 
tistic studies, especially that of painting, she 
Whites home a niost agreeable melange, com- 
prising sketches of. the German country, its 
people, their eustoaas -ordinary and extrnr 
(ordinary, &c., &c., intermingled with criitl* 
cisms on variouJEi Artist$ a,nd their produo- 
tions, which show the wHter to b^ endowed 
with the spirit of the poet not less than of 
the pictorial Artist. The fHir lady writes in 
a clear, vivaciov^, Huent style, and altogether 
we can cordially recommend her book to the 
reader. 

Chapter second is a description of Kaul^ 
bach's studio, and of his renowned oomp<H 
sitions. There are no peat modern paint- 
ings that can compare in poetixs conception 
with those of this artist. His great pieces 
are the Destruction of Jerusalem, the Fall 
of Babel, the Battle of the Huns, and Ho* 
mer. These have been reproduced at Berlin 
in steriochromie, and we well recall the en- 
joyment we experienced in their study a few 
months ago, upon finding them in the ever 
richly stocked portfolio of M'r Correa. We 
only regret that we have not space to present 
Miss Hewitt's eloquent and correct ae8cri|h 
tion of them. 
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The Elements of Character, By Mary G. 
Chandler, Crosby, Nichols & Co.: Boston* 
1854. 12ino. Pp.284. For sale in Phila* 
d^Iphia, by G. Collins. 

The present is a very unusual book to come 
from the pen of what we suppose to be a 
young lady, in an age, when the female mind 
seems to be putting forth its powers mainly 
'm. fictional literature, and even, in the esti* 
mate of many, taking the lead therein. For 
it is an essay of the gravest character, deal- 
ing with certain themes of the profoundest 
kind, and blending in one the metaphysical, 
the ethical and the religious. 

Now, in'an era like this, we cannot promise 
the fair writer anything like a wide-spread 
popularity, this being, for the present at 
least, reserved for the creators of the ro- 
mantic and imaginative. We can, however, 
say truthfully, tliat her pages comprise much 
sound and useful thought; are leavened with 
a pure and genial spirit ; are set forth in a 
clear, intelligible style ; and that the reader 
of them, therefore, will find himself amply 
repaid for the time and attention he may 
bestow thereon. We could wish her circle 
of readers misht be much larger, than we 
fear it is likely to prove, and this for their 
own sake quite as much as hers. 
. At all events, we can recommend it, as an 
excellent book of its class^ 



Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. June, 
1854: Leonard Scott & Co.:. New York. 
For sale in Philadelphia, by Getz & 
Buck. 

* The quality of Blackwood-, is Uiis month, 
for above the average. Th^e Review of M'r 
Morley's Life of Jerom^ Carden, is a dis- 
criminating epitome of the life of that re- 
markable man. ** Young Bengal" will con- 
vey some information to those who are con- 
tinually harping on British oppression in 
the East. The Letter from Madrid is a 
graphic picture of Spanish Life, and of the 
strange morality, or rather want of morality, 
of the Spanish Court. Verily, the throne 
of Isabella of Castile, and the descendants 
of her haughty nobles are equally dis- 
graced by this vilest of a Tile race, for as- 
suredly the Bourbons have been the curse of 
every land they have ruled. The Article on 
the growth of the United States, will be in- 
teresting and instructive to all who have 
our country's weal at heart. 

The next number, (for July,) will com- 
mence a new volume. With the July num- 
bers, also commence new volumes of The 
Edinburgh Review, The London Quarterly 
RevietD, and The Wesitminster Review. The 
n^w vcAume of The North British Review 
commenced in May. 
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A TEIAL FOR POROIRT IK FRANCE. 

The Marquis de Gras Preigne was recent- 
ly tried at Montp^lier for forgery. The 
charge was that having obtained the signa- 
ture of the Marquis de Gras Preville, a dis- 
tant relation, he had annexed it to a pap^ 
prepared by himself purporting to aecore 
him three hundred thousand francs. The 
following is the conclusion of the account of 
the trial and shows tbat even the presence of 
a judge cannot restrain the lively French- 
men within bounds. 

The President summed up the evidence 
and left these questions to the jury. 1. 
Is Charles Henry de Gras Preigne guilty 
of having between the 3d of May and the 
23d of July, in a document bearing date the 
3d of May, fraudulently drawn up, to the 
charge of M. de Preville, conventions and 
obligations which the same M. do Preville 
did not contract ? 2. Is he guilty of bavins 
knowingly made use of such forced and 
manufactured document, knowing it io be 
forged? 

The jury retired to deliberate at half-past 
seven and returned in twenty minutes. The 
auditory was greatly agitated. The fwe- 
man of the Jurjr being called on declared 
that the verdict in both questions was "not 
guilty." 

Here one of the most extraordinary scenes 
ever witnessed in a court of justice occurred : 
loud bravos arose from different parts of the 
court, and the ladies applauded with a sort 
of phrenzy. Some persons even waved 
chairs over their heads, and others stamped 
on the ground. 

The President. — " This is indecent! Jus- 
tice calls neither for approbation nor disap- 
probation." 

The shouting, however, continued louder 
than before. 

The President. — "Ushers, do you see those 
who applaud? (The court was not lighted; 
there were ojily a few candles for the bench 
and the bar, and two at the reporter's table.] 
Is there no usher there ? (No one repliea 
for some time, but at length the usher ap- 
peared.) Point out to me those wh<y make a 
noise. Bring one of them before the court 
that he may be made an example to the rest. 
Did you see any one in particular V 

Usher. — "I heard several, but did not see 
any applaud." 

Silence now became re-established and the 
President said, with serenity : " Such demon- 
strations as these are extremely indecent. 
Those who applaud do well not to make 
themselves known." 

The court ordered that M. de Gras Preigiie 
should be ^mediately set at liberty. 
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As M. de Preinie 1^ the dock, a great 
namber of his friends pressed rou^id him 
and embraced him warmly. He returned to 
the prison with the intention of dining^ with 
his wife, but he was told that a crowd of up- 
wards of two hundred persons had assem- 
bled at the outer gate and demanded to see 
him. He hesitated to present himself, but at 
last went. He was greeted with loud accla- 
mations; the people gathered round him, 
shook him by the hand, and in spite of him- 
self, carried him in a soft of triumph to the 
IVomenade du Peyron, shouting wildly 
" Vive d6 Preigue," after which they would 
not allow him to return to jail. 

XOONSQINE* 

The Virginia Oreenbrier Era contains the 
following: Some years ago, while walking late 
at night, our attention was called to the lu- 
minous halo surrounding the head of ova 
shadow. It was a night of June, and the 
air was humid to the degree that, as fitful 
easts of wind blew it upon our cheek, it felt 
fike a semi-liquid wave. The first sisht 
startled us — a thousand stories of men fol- 
lowed by semi-risible spirits, of Peter 
Schleraihl and the like, nashed upon our 
fluttering apprehension with instantaneous 
succession and overwhelming vividness. 
But philosophy followed in this steps of su- 
perstition, and suggested investigation. It 
must be caused by the glazed cap we wore, 
was the first thought ; but the removal of it 
did not explain the phenomenon. We next 
tried to detect, ohanse or decrease the result, 
but they were all alike feilures. Go where 
we would, or do as we would, the same halo 
surrounded the head of our shadow. 

From that time up to last Monday night, 
we have occasionally observed the same re- 
sult, though with more or less vividness, in 
accordance with the state of the atmosphere. 
Last Monday night the moon shone beauti- 
fully*- so beautifullv that it made us sleep- 
less as an owl. We went out, and during 
our perambulation on the street we dis- 
covered kgain the peculiar halo around the 
head of our shadow. Immediately around 
the opaqueness of the shadow the halo was 
brighter than ever before, and its outline 
m<^ marked and distinct. To.test the mat- 
ter more to our sal^sfaotion, we went oi(t 
into a pasture adjoining our village, and 
there discovered that the shadow (thrown 
Qj^n the better-contrasting greensward) was 
slill more distinct. 

The only explanation we can give is this: 
that the insenaihle perfpkation of the body, 
umtiDg with the atmosphuere in its more 
humid and sultry condition, forms a peculiar 
•tmoMbere around it, which refie<;ts light a« 
does the atmosphere surrouading the sun or 



moon. When we consider that the light of 
these luminavies is incandescent — ^that is, 
reflected or thrown off from their surround- 
ing atmosphere, and not from their bodies^ 
thenrselves, — ^that the whole atmosphere, in 
certain electrical conditions, possesses ex- 
traordinary radiatine and reflecting powers, 
— this explanation has some plausibility; 
but we do not make it as a satismctory one. 

RSSTORATION QF RUBINS'S PAINTINGS. 

The following descripticm of the mode of 
restoring panel paintings is given by the 
fi^rdgn correspondent of Maoris Rural New 
Yorker. 

In the Cathedral at Antwerp are two cele- 
brated pictttres by Rubens, "The Descent 
from the Croiss," and ^*The Elevation of the 
Cross." They have recently been submitted 
to the process of restoration, and are now 
quite fresh and brilliant. By the way, have 
^ou any idea in what this wrocess of restora- 
tion consists ? It is not a Jittle curious, and 
I think you will be interested im an acoouht 
of it. You must know these old paintings 
are all upon wood, the planks having on- 
^nally been an inch or so in thickness, but 
in process of time this wooden back has be- 
come worm-eaten and ckcayed. The restora- 
tion consists, therefore, in a transfer of the 
paintings to new planks. First, the picture 
to be transferred is covered with a coat, per- 
haps half an inch thick, of a preparation * 
composed mostly of mastic. The person, 
who has invented the process, keeps secret 
the ingredients and proportions of this 
varnish. Then the wood at the back of the 
picture is cut away, rapidly at first, and 
more carefully as they approach the paint- 
ing. After all the wood has been removeil, 
the new planks, carefully joined, and pre- 
pared with a coat of linseed oil, are applied 
to the under surface of the painting which 
has been exposed bjr the process just de- 
scribed. Sufficient time is allowed fbr tlse 
painting to become firmly attached t6 the 
new back, and then the varnish whieh was 
placed upon the surface is dissolved by 
means of a chemical preparation, the com- 
position of which also remains a secret, and 
the picture is left safe and sound on its new 
foundation, ready to endure the assaults of 
another century or two. The government 
charges itself with these Restorations, at an 
immense expense — 10,000 francs, I have 
been told, for a single picture, after having 
assured itself, by repeated experiments, that 
the process was a safe one. 

TAVERNS. 

Tavern orgies tear asunder* the stoutest 
GonfititutioQt as well as impoverish the 
weightiest purses* 
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THE DETII^^S SONAtA. 

Tartini, bora at Pirano in Istria, wag from 
boyhood much disposed to the study of mu* 
'sic» and one ni^ht dreamed that he made a 
compact with his Satanic Majesty, who [pro- 
mised on all occasions to be at his service* 
and during that delusive slumber all passed 
as he wished ; even his desires were prompt^ 
ly accelerated by the agency of his new co- 
adjutor. At length, he fancied, he placed 
his vioihi in the hands Of the devil, to ascer- 
tain his musical Qualities, when to his aston- 
ishment, he heara him perfotin a solo so sin- 
gularly melodious, and executed with such 
superior taste and precision, that it greatly 
sikrpassed all he had ever heard. So exqui- 
site was his delight' upon this occasion, t^t 
it^ deprived him of the power of breatliing ) 
but awaking with the intensity of the sen- 
sation, he instantly arose, and taking his 
fiddle, hoped to express what he believed he 
had just neard, but in vain. His best efforts, 
it is true, helped htm to produce a piece oon*- 
sidered the most excellent of all liis peiv 
fbrmanees, and that he entitled the * DeviFs 
Sonata,' but it was so greatly inferior to the 
phantom of his dream, that this distii^guished 
musician stated, he would willingly have 
broken his instrument, and abandoned mu- 
sic altogether, had he known any other 
OMans of obtaining a subsiBteace. 



MISTAKES OP THE PRESS. 

One of the big Philadelphia papets in- 
formed its readers a few days a^ that the 
stoek of the Crystal Palace in New York 
had &llen 126 per cent. — ^that is to say, a 
share could now be got for nothing, aiid the 
taker would be paid twenty-fix dollars for 
consenting to own it. 

Another Philadelphia paper on Wednes- 
day, the 28tb, stated that a person named 
WaUoerv in the Nebraska Territory, was " a 
negular Indian except that he wHs three- 
fofurtbs white." This is as rational as it 
would be to describe a mulatto as a regular 
.■white maA except that be was half a negro. 



COUmiDOl TO BOOK BBADB88. 

Old books by great authors are not in 
every body's reach ; and though it is bettor 
to kiiow them thoroughly than to know them 
here and there, yet it is a good work to give 
a little to those, who have neither time, nor 
means to get more. Let every bookworm, 
when in any fragrant scarce old tome he 
discovers a sentence, or an illiMtraHon that 
does his heart good, hasten to gite it. 



THE tt%E, 

The last thing we have to record this week 
is the complete destruction by fire, of our 
H'r Correa's handsome establishment in 
Chestnut Street, including his irich stock of 
fo^eignr books, and rare and expensive fine 
line engravings. AH the poetic conceptions 
of Kaulbach, mentioned by us in the pre- 
ceding notice f»f Miss Howitt's book, with 
thousands of other reproductions, by cele- 
brated engravers, of the works of the great 
master's, only a few hours after the time of 
our writing, served in vile companionship 
with brick and mortar, no higher end than 
to feed the oraniverous flames. The con- 
flagration in which this loss occurred, 
has been one of the largesii and most disas- 
trous that have ev^ taken place in Philadel- 
phia. One of the most beautiful portions of 
the city, in its very centre, in the very re- 
gions of wealth and fashionable resort, is 
now no more than a desolate expanse of 
blackened walls, ^apin£ cellars, and smok- 
ing mounds of bricks. 

Among the buildinss embraced in the de- 
struction was the National Theatre, the 
handsomest and largest one in the city ; the 
Chinese Museum, ^ structure of colossal 
size, containing on its second floor the larg- 
est single saloon, and one of the hadsomest, 
in America ; the picture gallery of M'r 
Earle; and the whole row of rich and beau- 
tiful shops on Chestnut Street, from Ninth, 
down to the Art Union Gallery : this build- 
ing, though its interior is greatly damaged, 
is the firiS one in that direction whose walls 
are left standing. The magnificent facade of 
the Girard House» on the other side of Chest- 
nut Street from the theatre, has been terribly 
scorched and scarred* The Rotunda Bazaar 
at Ninth and George Street* opposite the 
Museum, and the Walnut Street Theatre ad- 
joining it, were, thanks to the deluge of 
water incessantly poured in that direction, 
saved frpm ignition. But the particulars of 
this catasVophe have been fuUy detailed in 
oiu* daUy po^rs. 

The printing offiqe of Bisabxx, being in 
another direction, our paper does not fail 
duly to make its appearance; and for the 
present, at lea^t, M'r Arthu;i^ J, H. Nickols^ 
corner of fourth Street and Willii^g'a AIlej» 
will assume its publication. 



Mr. J. R: Plattch^, hitherto po|ml«#y 
known as a dramatist, the London papers 
smnounce, has been gazetted at Rouge €n»ix» 
Pursuivant of Arm«; an aippoitttn^ent de- 
serv^ly conferted. > 
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SOHOEN SUSOHEN. 

Vm QaH^riti Amguibu BArger, 

Solitf n SoMhen kannt'Ich laoge Zeit, 

Sehdn Suscben war vohl fsAn ; 

YoU toffend war's imd Sittmnkdt ; 

Bu rah'ich kSilioh ein. 

Ich kam und ging, ich ging vmd kam, 

Wie SbV «ikd Fluth but See. 

Gans wohl mir that ea, wann ich kam 

Doch, wann ich ging, nieht welL 

Und m geaehah, daM iMdfcder Zeit 

Cbr andrea ich TOBnahm ; 

Pa that's vir wano ich acbied, bo Idd, 

fio wohl mir wann ich kam : 

Da hatfich k«inen Zeitrertreib 

Und kein <}eiohiift, als de; 

Da fOhlt ich gans an Seel nnd Ldb, 

Und mhlte nkhts, als sie. 

Da war leih dnmm, nnd stnmm nnd tanh; 

Yeraahm i^hts, anaser ihr; 

Sah nitgends bltlhen Blnm' und Lanb ; 

Mnr SnadwB hltihte mir. 

Nieht Sonne, Mond, nnd Stemenschein 

Mir gUUiate nnr ein Kind; 

Ich sah, wie in die Sonn' hinein 

Und sah mein Ange bHnd. 

Und wieder kam gar andra Zeit 
Oar anders ward ee mir ; 
Doeh aUe Tugend, Sittsamkelt 
Und SehOnh^ bUeb an Or. 
Ich kam mad c^g, ich gin nnd kam 
Wie Sbb^ nnd Flnth xnr See. 
Oana.wohl mir that es, wann idi kam 
Doch, wann Ich ging, nieht weh. 



Ihr Weisen hoeh nnd tief gelahrt, 
Die ihr's errinnt, nnd wisst 
Wie, wo nnd wann sich Alles peart, 
Wamm aieh's liebt nnd kflsst 
Ihr hohen Weisefi, eagt Bdr's an ; . 
Bxgrtlhelt,wasmirda, 
Srgrtthelt mir, wo, wie nnd wann, 
Wanma mir fo geaehidi } 

Ich selber sam» oft Nacfat nnd Tag, 
Und wieder Tag nnd Naeht, 
Bo wnndersamen Dingen naeh; 
Doeh hal^h niehts erdaoht. 
Dmm lieV ist wohl, wie WtaA im Meer, 
Scfta SMisen Bir wohl hurt, 
AlMn ihr wimetnicfat, woher, 
WIsit aieht, wdhki «r f iUift r 



FAIR SUSAN. 
TranOaUd/rom Iht German i^Q.A. Mrgtr. 

Long time sweet Snsan I had known; 

Susan was ftir to me; 
Wm, Tirtne, graoe and modesty 

In her I weH oonU see. 
I came and went, I went and cama^ 

As ebbs and flows the sea, 
Happy enongh I was with her. 

Not veiy sad away. 

Bat so it was, s iitUe lime, 

And nothing was the same; 
Tbe going was a bitter thing, 

T was joy whene'er I came. 
She waa my only pastime ttien. 

She had my business grown. 
My lieart all feeling had become^ 

And felt for her alone. 

Then was I deaf and dumb and bHnd, 

No other thing oould see ; 
I saw no Idoom upon the flow«r, 

8te bloomed alone fat me. 
No light of moon or stara I saw, 

Her soft eyes cmly dione, 
I looked as one looks to the sun. 

Till I saw those alone. 

Again there came another time. 

My heart was all nnchidned. 
Yet Tixiue, graoe and modesty, 

^^th Susan yet remained. 
I came and went, I went and came, 

As ebbs and flows the sea, 
Qaiqpy enough I was with her. 

Not T«ry sad away. 

And now je sages quite profound. 

Whose secret tliinkings range ■ 
Around the wherefore, why, and when. 

Of this most curious change-- 
Now ye wise sages this rereal, 

And make me clearly see. 
Unfold the wherefore, how and wlien. 

Why this lias happened me. 

For I have vainly thought at nii^t, 

And Tainly through the day ; 
Reason upon this secret change 

Sheds not one single ray. 
For love is like the summer wind, 

Which as tt Urteth blows. 
But none can tell the whence tt e w et i 

The whither whsra It goes. 
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DON J^Ji^If.^- 

V V ^' 

IN TWO cSXPTMC 



CHAPTER II. 

The first act had enchanted me ; but, after 
thi« stoange apparition, the music produced 
in me an indescribable effect. It was like 
the lone erayed realization of mj beat 
dreams, like the reproduction of the fore- 
shadowings, of my soul in a harmonious 
melody. In the scei^e with Donna Anna I 
felt as if I were borne through a hot, yolup- 
tuous atmosphere; my eyes involantarily 
closed, and I seemed to feel the impression 
of a burning kiss upon mj lips, but the kiss 
was as light and fleeting as a dulcet 
sound. 

Now I hear gaily resounding the anoma- 
lous finale : Gia la mensa h jpreparaia, Don 
Juan, seated between two young women, 
nowdallys with one, now pett the other, 
keeping the corks flyinff from the bottles to 
give fre<} egress to the fiery spirits imprison- 
ed in the crystal. It was m a narrow apart- 
ment, at the back of which, through a ^at 
gothio window, loomed the shadows of night. 
Whilst Elvira recalls to her faithless lover 
all his oaths, a flash of lightning is seen, and 
anon are heiyrd the fulminating poans of the 
elements, betokenine the bursting tempest. 
Then there is a violent knocking ; Elvira, 
and the other women in terror leave the 
scene, and in the midst of the most terrible 
though accordant sounds, the colossal marble 
statue advances and presents itself before 
Don Juan, who seems a pigmy beside it 
The eiurth shakes beneath the i^iant's step. 
In the uproar of the tempest, amidst crashes 
of Sunder, and the shrieks of demons, Don 
Juan pronounces his terrible word. The 
fatal hour has come ; the statue vanishes; a 
thick vapour overspreads the room, out of 
which rise hideous shapes. Only at inter- 
vals in it can be distinguished Don Juan 
struggling against the^ demons. Suddenly 
the shock of an explosion is felt — Don Juan 
and liie infernal spirits have disappeared, 
we cannot see how : Ltpordlo lies fainting 
in the comer. What a relief then to see 
a^n other human beings, seeking, but in 
vain, for Don Juan! We feel as if we had 
ourselves made our esoape from that horde 
of devils. Donna Anna reappears ; how 
changed I A deathly pallor overspreads her 
face; her eyes have lost their lustre; her 
v<Hce is unsteady ; but the effect is all the 
more ravislung in the little duo with her 
amiable betrothed, who is eager to celebrate 



♦ Vknb tlMOtraiMiorHorfMAir. 



their M f da k jio». happy to be fireed from 
nrecMDtalle^Qiil^ or vengeance. 

T^t ^V^^ tf^^S porfoct finish iip<m tiie 
work, anal nastened to shut myself in mj 
ohamber with jaj exalti^tipp. The servant 
eame to eall me to scii^er ; 1 foUowed him 
mechanically.* 

l%e oompany was numerous, and the re- 
presentation of "Don ^uan^' was the theme of 
their conversation. Both the singing a^d 
the acting of the Italians seemed to meet 
with pretty general commendation; but, 
from tne t^aor of their passing remarks, I 
was convinced that none of them suspected 
the profound meaning c^this masterpiece <^ 
all Operas. Don Odavio had given grest 
satistaction, Donna Anna seemed to Siem 
rather too much impassioned. 

" It is important,'^ said one of Hie company, 
** to know how to be moderate on the stage, 
and not exhibit such violent emotions.^' 

The critic, as he made this observation, 
regaled himself with a pinch of snuff, and 
turned with a knowing and self-eatisfleid air 
to his neighbor, who on his part pronouneed 
the Prima Donna a very fine looking womtn 
but too careless of her toilet, for, in h^ 
grand scene one of the bands of her hab 
came loose over her ficuse. Another hummed 
in a bass voice the air of Fui ch* han dal 
vino, and a lady said that for her part she 
did not like ''Don Juan;'' that it seemed too 
eloomy, containing nothing U^bt or cheer- 
ful. The explosion at the eira was much 
praised. 

Tired of their vain remarks, I hurried 
back to my chamber. There I felt a stifline 
sensation — ^the heat vras extreme. At mid- 
night I fancied I heard my name pronounced 
near the tapestried door. " What prevents 
me from goinc again,'' I said to myself, ''to 
the scene of &at singular adventure? J?^ 
haps I will agiUn see her who occupies mj 
thoughts. It is easy to carry there a little 
table, two candles, and an inkstand/' 
The waiter came presently with the punch I 
had ordered ; he found my room empty and 
the tapestried door open ; he traces me to 
the box, casting an equivocal look upon me. 
At a motion of my hand, he plaeee toe bowl 
on the table and withdraws, still 'rmuding 
me — as if a question were vpos hie nps. I 
lean upon the ledge of the box, contem- 
plating the deserted theatare, whose architect 
ture, tinged widi the li^ht of my twooandke, 
affords strange reflecttoas and fastastic sha- 
dows. The wind shakes .the drop curtam. 
" If it were to rise," I said to myseK "If 
Donna Anna were to apjiear before me 
aeain in her terrible agUatioBl — Domia 
Anna!" My call was lost in the dq>th8 of 
the interior, but it frw<^e the inslnments in 
the orchestra; a vague sound proceeded 
from them — ^I sewn to liear them CBunaur 
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ifaal ekeririied name* i oamiet xeprets a 
seer^t terror; but it produced in me an 
agreeable emotion. 

I control mjself at last, and now, dear 
Theodore,,! am ready to indicate to you, at 
least that which I am able to extract from 
this grand masterpiece, and from the pro- 
found conceptions of its great comnoser. 
The poet alone comprehends ; the ideal soul 
can ^one penetrate ideal nature ; the poetic 
spirit consecrated in the temple of enthu- 
suksm can alone Comprehend its accents. 

If we consider the poem of " Don Juan" 
without looking for a profound signification 
in it, if we see no more than the romance 
which is the subject of it, it wouM be diffi- 
cult to conceive how Mozart with such a 
ground-work could have dreamed and com- 
posed such mnsie. 

A dissipated individual who is addicted 
beyond measure to wine and women, who 
invites deliberately to his table the stone 
statue of the old man he killed, it is true, in 
defending his own life, eontains indeed little 
of the poetieal, and, to speak quite freely, 
Bodh a man does not deserve that the infernal 
powers should take the trouble to come for 
mm — that the stone statue should take life, 
and demdGDd from its horse to invite the sin- 
ner to repentance — and iliat the devil should 
dispatch nis satellites to convey him to the 
other world. 

You may rely, Theodore, that nature 
treated Don Juan as one of her favoured 
children : she gave him all that lifts a man 
above the vulgar level, above insipid toil and 
scheming, and approximated him to the di- 
vine essence. Sne intended him to conquer 
and to comntand ; she endowed him with an 
elegant and maiestic person, a face illumined 
by a halo of celefitial fire, a profound soul, 
and a quick and active intellect. But it is 
one of the frightful consequences of the 
original stain, that Satan possesses the 
power to lure man by means of the very ef- 
forts he makes to attain the infinite— -to bait 
the fatal hook for him with the very intui- 
tive sendment of his divine nature. This 
struggle between the celestial and satanic 
principle engenders human passion, and con- 
signs the suDJect to a snpematural life. The 
phvsical and moral organisation of Don Juan 
inflamed his ambition, and an insatiable 
longing, produced by the ardor of his blood, 
urged him in pursuit of all those passing 
joys, in which he hoped, in vain, to find a 
complete satisfaction. 

Nothing in this world so much exalts man, 
as love. It ie love that by its mysterious, 
powerfol influences, arouses and throws into 
such disorder the elements of our nature. 
Is it surprising that Don Juan hoped by 
love to be able to appease the desires that 
agitated him> and that Satan took that me- 



thod to entangle him in his meshes ? It wm 
he who inspired Don Juan with the belief 
that in love and enjoyment with women, he 
would find on this earth the realization of 
the celestial promises we carry in the soul, 
and of that infinite aspiration that wafls us at 
times to the superior etherial regions. Pa«- 
in^ without remission from beauty to beauty, 
enjoying to intoxication and satiety their 
charms, ever believing himself deceived in 
his choice, ever hoping to find the ideal of 
his happiness, Don Juan necessarily became 
in time fatigued of this material life; and, 
despising mankind, he was angered at last 
ao^ainst tnose agencies he had invoked, and 
of whom he had become the slave. 

Every woman he now won was no longer 
to him merely even a sensual joy, but the 
object of a licentious insult to human nature 
and to her Creator. An utter disdain of the 
ordinary points of view of life, far above 
which he believed himself to be elevated, 
his derision of our humble, familiar ideas of 
happiness, led him to treat those gentle, 
melting creatures as the objects of a cruel 
sport, and to blast pitilessly, every thing he 
despised. Every abduction of some be- 
trotned fair, eveiy ha-voc of some happy 
pair's felicity, was to hiim a brilliant victory 
m the Plastering of that hell-born Power 
that was bearing him beyond the narrow 
limits of ordinary life. He wished then to 
advance still further bey6i\^ those limits — 
and this time he topples into the abyss. 
The rape of Donna Anna, with the accom- 
panying circumstances, was the highest out- 
rage he had yet dared to essay. 

Donna Anna, with the most brilliant mfis 
of nature, is offered as a contrast to Don 
Juan. While equal to him in beauty, her 
pure soul is so impregnated with the inno- 
cence of nature as to defy the power of Lu- 
cifer. His demons could harrass and even 
arrest her terrestrial course, but, once her 
destrnction on this earth consummated, the 
vengeance of Heaven must be accomplished. 

Don Juan jeeringly invites to his ioyous 
feast the old man whom he has butchered ; 
and his victim does not disdain to come to 
him from the other world, to exhort him to 
repentance. But the heart of Don Jtian is 
already so hardened, that the beatitude of 
Heaven cannot convey to him the hope or 
even the sentiment of a better life. 

As I have already told you. Donna Arma 
is placed here by contraist to Don Juan. 
She was intended to inspire him with tho 
power of celestial nature, and to open his 
eyes to the folly of his vain efforts. He saw 
her too late, he saw her in the hour of crime, 
and he conceived only the fiendish thought 
of effecting her , destruction. She does not 
escape. When he appears again, the crime 
has been accomplished. She has felt kind- 
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ling within her a voluptuous fife, ft flame of 
helX and all reaistance has been impossible. 
Don Juan alone could nroduce in ner that 
laxurions obliteration or her own true self, 
during which she threw herself into his 
arms, and succumbed to the artifices of the 
Demon. Now, when he is ^ne from her, 
she is aroused by all the anguish of her fall. 
The death of her father, slam by the hand of 
Don Juany her alliance with the vapid, com- 
mon-place Don Octavio, whom she had be- 
lieved she loved, the ardour of the passion 
which possessed her, and the impetuous spur 
of hate, all conspired to torture her. She 
feels that the perdition of Don Juan alone 
can yield her repose — but that repose for her 
will be death. She urges incessantly her 
indolent intended to vengeance ; she pursues, 
herself the faithless wretch ; and when she 
beholds him borne away by subterranean 
powers her first moment of calm returns. 
Yet she cannot submit to the impatient haste 
of Don Octavio. She says to him : ^^Ixiscia, 
6carOy un anno encora, alio sfogo del cor 
miol** She will not survive that year 1 Don 
Octavio will never fold her on his bosom ! 

Oh, how keenly I felt in the depths of my 
soul all these emotions in those narrowing 
sounds of the first recitative, and in the rela- 
tion of the nocturnal surprise. Even the 
Cmdete of Donna Anna in the second act, 
which, considered superficially, seems only 
to contain whaU bears reference to Don Oc- 
tavio, reveals in its more subtle sounds, and 
in a delicate pathos, all the agitation of her 
soul. What a striking thought is contained 
in these words, which the poet perhaps 
wrote without being conscious of their full 
signification : 

"Forae un giomo U cielo encora sentira 
Pieta di mel" 

The clock strikes two, an electric breath 
blows upon me ; I perceive the odour of the 
sweet Italian perfumes which attended the* 

fresence of my fistir neighbor last evening, 
experience a feeling of happiness only to 
be expressed by harmonious sounds ; the 
wind blows harder through the theatre, 
some chords of the piano in the orchestra 
are murmuring. Good Heavens ! I fancy I 
hear Annans voice borne upon the wings of 
an serial orchestra. I seem to hear her 
singing : Kon mi dir bell' idol mtb^— Open 
thyself to me, oh, far off, unknown country 1 
Kmgdomofsoulsl Shining paradise I Where 
in never ending joys are accomplished the 
* promises of earth 1 Suffer me to enter the 
circle of thy sublime scenes! May the 
dreams thou sendest to man, sometimes ob- 
jects of terror, sometimes messengers of 
peace, conduct my spirit to thj regions of 
ether when sleep casts over me its leaden 
mantle I 



fXmwmiMATSOtf A9? THS BRSAKFAiT TABiM. 

A STAID GENTLEXAN, tcmping on the lid of his 
snuffioxn 
I regret that we will not be able soon 
again to hear an opera so well performed I 
It all comes of that fatal exaggeration. 

A MAN OF DUSKY COITNTENANCB. 

Yes, yes, I often told her so. The charac- 
ter of Donna Anna tocA too violent a liold 
upon her : she acted as if possessed. Be- 
tween the acts she lay in a swoon, and after 
her scene in the second act she bad an at^ 
tack of the nerves. 

AN INSIGNIFICANT PERSON. 

Indeed ! tell us all about it ! 

THE DUSKY MAN. 

Well, an attack of the nerves: and she 
could not be taken fVom the theatre. 

MYSELF. 

In the name of Heaven I the.attaok I \mm 
was not dangerous. Will we see the S^ 
nora soon again ? 

THE STAID GENTLEMAN, taking a pinch. 
It is not likely, for the Signora drad at the 
dock struck two this morning. 
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X. 

A lady's WANTS. 

" Sir gallant, If you viah 
That I shotdd recdye your homage, 
Qire me what I am about to mention 
Without any restrlctimi. 



The fint thing that I want 
Is that you buy me a house, 
With its four balconies 
At the comer of the square. 

Fonr negroes to serre me, 

That are Tory much afk»id of hm. 

In (HNier that oa going to maM 

They may IbUow me Tsiy MnmtuakamAj, 

A carriage and fimr mules 
Are altogether necessary, 
Beoause I am Tery pretty. 
And do not care to go on Jbot" 

" God preserve you, my fUr one, 

I win return to-morrow ; 
What you ask is a trifle 
If you meet with any one to give it to you.** 
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LETTERS FROM CHINA. 

NUMBBR T. 

United Statbs Stiamer Queen, ) 
Canton River, April 8, 1854. j 
I am exceedingly glad to tell you that 
Commodore Perry has been entirely success- 
Ail in making a treaty with the Japanese. 
The Sasqueluinna brought the news, having 
left Jedio on the 22d ult. I have not heard 
the d^ails, but I believe, three or four ports 
are to be opened to us, and our seamen pro- 
tected when wrecked on their coast. Land 
for burial purposes has already been given 
us and one of the marines buried therein. It 
will be but a few years before Brother Jona- 
than will have established himself firmly in 
these regions, and hundreds of his steamers 
will be engaged in transporting his produce 
in these seas for the use of this strange peo- 
ple, with whom we have been so fortunate 
on communicating, after the repeated re- 
fiisals experienced by other nations for the 
past three hundred years. It will be a real 
glory to our people, and happy am I to be 
connected with the expedition. A few days 
ago a party of five gentlemen made an ex- 
cursion into the country and were beaten 
shamefully, their arms, watches and clothing 
taken from them with the exception of shoes 
and shirts, in which guise they returned. 
On the following day another party started, 
with the hope of recovering the missing 
^oods, and as they did not return by the 
time specified, an excitement was raised: 
by the request of the British Consul we 
raised steam and were about to go in search 
of them, when they made their appearance, 
safe and sound, having slept in their boat 
instead of coming home. Of course, a cor- 
respondence was established between the 
Consul and our skipper, to whom was paid 
the usual empty compliments, &c., for his 
energy, courage, &c., in assisting the 
*' Queens'' lieges, and so the matter ended. 
About two and a half miles below the city 
there has been a serious quarrel between two 
villages, concerning a 'stream of water for 
irrigation. It is said that the killed amounted 
to an hundred. I have, within a few days 
past noticed dead bodies floating up and 
down the river, and one evening last week 
the body of a large man was entangled in 
one of our wheels, being discovered by the 
stench arising from it; we soon cleared it, 
and away it floated, and will probably con- 
tinue to do so, until it falls to pieces, the 
Chinese being particularly averse to touch- 
ing a body, as a strict account has to be 
given to the police, who are not particulair as 
to whom they squeeze, (or rob) and fre- 
quently this brings people into trouble who 



interest themselves. It ia said to be the 
same with drowning persons. I have seen 
a woman (one of our Tboatwomen) fall over- 
board, yet not a hand was extended to save 
her, though there was a very rapid tide 
making ; luckily, she was able to keep up 
until one of our men who was in the boat 
pulled her in. Only a few days ago, I saw 
three children who were in a boat which 
upset, and had them brought on board ; 
they were, apparently lifeless, but by blank- 
ets, rubbing, pressing on the chest, &c., 
with a little hot brandy and water, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing them return to life 
again. The poor mother would not come into 
the cabin until I told her all was well, and \ 
then she went on her knees and knocked her 
head on the deck, in spite of all I could do 
to prevent her, but I could not explain to her 
that she must not worship me. Two of the 
children were girls of six and eight years, 
the other, a boy of one year, and all fine 
children, but how ragged I but I must say 
the rags were clean, and had been patched 
until no longer patchable. I kept tne chil- 
dren about four hours and then sent them 
away rejoicing. Since my last, (9th ult.) I 
have had the pleasure of visiting a family of 
the better class, composed of the mother and 
four daughters, one of whom has a high 
reputation for scholarship, and is very pretty 
— all were small footed, this line represent- 
ing the length.* * * * In walking, they 
appear just about as well able to support 
themselves as a child that is beginning to 
walk, and the gait is exactly the same. In or- 
der to produce a small foot the toes are turned 
under, and the whole foot bound up tightly; 
and tho« practice results in an entire loss of 
the muscles of the calf, which is no larger 
than the ancle, so D'r Ball tells me, and the 
feet always emit an unpleasant odor. 

Unfortunately, I was not sufficiently con- 
versant with the Mandarin dialect, or I 
might have gathered a great number of use- 
ful facts, but I felt quite at home notwith- 
standing, and drank the healths of all the 
family in a cup of the best Bohea, the uni- 
versal drink, hot, without sugar, and from a 
cup about twice the size of a thimble: it was 
so good that I felt like " asking for more," 
and really it is the proper way to drink it; 
of one thing I am certain, it is more refresh- 
ing than with sugar or milk. There are 
many customs in connection with domestic 
life in China, which I would be glad to see 
adopted with us, and which would do honor 
to the most enlightened nation. Among 
them, is the respect always paid to the aged. 
I saw an example in this family, and felt 
quite pleased to see it. 

Near by is an establishment wh&re 



* The line is 2% inehes in length. 
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40,000 duck e^es are liatcbing at one thne, 
without* the aia of artificial heat. The eggs 
are put into large baskets lined with thick 
paper, and are arranged in layers with paper 
"between. Every day the eggs are taken out 
and re-arranged in other baskets, in such a 
manner that when nearly hatched the bottom 
becomes the top layer, when they are placed 
on shelves and the ducklings soon break out. 
By this arrangement, there is a constant 
bursting into life, from one year's end to 
another. The eggB are hatched on commis- 
sion, as it is more economical for the farmer 
and others. I think an apparatus of the 
kind would be a good speculation in the U. 
S. I have not purchased many articles yet, 
but as I go along I add what I can ; as to 
my own expenses they are less than they 
have ever been. Though, on the way out, 1 
was obliged to live on shore a great deal, 
which is expensive. I shall try to get some 
shawls : good ones worth $40 at home, can 
be had for $20 here, but the articles I would 
like to get, such as tea trays, or little tea 
tables, for one or two persons, work tables, 
waiters and other lacquer ware, and china, 
are so bulky that I could not find room for 
them; and to send them home I would, have 
to pay freight and duties, which would make 
the cost ecmal to what they could be bought 
for in the United States; I am having four 
scarfs made, for $4,50, which I think would 
be worth $12 at home. 

There is an immense variety of articles to 
choose from, at prices varying from 10 cents 
to hundreds ana even thousands of dollars. 
I am obliged to keep out of the shops for 
fear I should order more than my finances 
would allow, and these Chinese are admira- 
ble salesmen, besides being very accom- 
modating as to credit. If you say, " No got 
dollar," the answer is, "Maski, (no dif- 
ference,) can do six moon (months), my no 
fear, you makee true pigeon ^business), sup- 
pose you likee three four piece shawl, my 
put in piece paper, makee send ship, sup- 
pose no wan tee him bye can send back.'' 

If you ask a shop-keeper to get anything 
for you, out side, he always says, "Can do," 
if he can get it ; if not, then it is, ** No can 
do." Their attempts to speak English are 
fearfully grotesque. 

It is thought that the Commodore will re- 
main at the north for three months longer, 
and he has directed a renewal of our charter, 
so that I cannot say when I shall leave 
the station, at any rate not before four 
months, so that I shall look for an answer 
to this, which ought to here in three and a 
half months. I cannot see the propriety of 
keeping this vessel here, as there seems to 
be no probability of an outbreak, especially 



* Query, witb? 



as it is a most irksome duty. We have been 
lying here five months, and have not moved 
our length yet. I can bear it well enou^ 
so long as my health does not fail, and shaU 
always hope for the best. 



SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. 

A SBRIES 09 "LSTIESS TO THE EHETOS. 
NUMBBR IX. 

M'r Editor : — By way of variety and as an 
interlude, I have thought that those, who 
have accompanied me thus far, might per- 
haps be interested to learn how and wnen 
my pupil first became a " medium," and to 
hear some of his early experiences as such. 
Fortunately I have the means of graii^itig 
this curiosity, if it exists, and this raostfy is 
the medium's own words, as he has reewtty 
put these matters on paper at my requeei. 
In the literal verity ot what he recoonts I 
have myself as full confidence, as thomglt I, 
instead of him, had written it down, askl 
that from my own personal observation. 

He, moreover, remarks, that whatever lie 
has here recorded can be substantiated by 
unimpeachable witnesses, consisting of both 
«men and women standing as high in morals, 
intelligence, and fair repute, as any in Ae 
city of Philadelphia. That he employs ini- 
tials, instead of entire names, is due to tlie 
fact, that many, who witnessed the phe- 
nomena, as yet shrink from being knofm 
as believing in their Spiritual origin. With 
regard, however, to the majority of the faets 
he relates, he has the free consent of the 
witnesses to refer to them in proof. 

With these preliminaries, 1 take up the 
narrative in the medium's words. . 

" It was in the spring of 1852 that my at- 
tention was first drawn to the investigation 
of the " Spiritual Manifestaticms," so called. 
I had previously hearjd of the " rappingg," 
but this was all. Finally I was induced to 
attend a lecture, delivered by Leroy Sua- 
derland at Franklin Hall. His remarks 
moved me to rise, at the close of the lecture, 
and interrogate him concerning certain of 
his statements. I learned from him, that 
" Spirits" were enabled to commnnicate 
through the alphabet, in a way now too fa- 
miliar to most readers to require description. 
I demurred to the explanation given by him, 
but was unable to obtain any furth^ in- 
formation, that satisfied my mind on Ae 
subject. I left the Hall, therefore, with a 
very unfavourable opinion of the whole 
matter. 
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On the imbfiequADt evening I o«lled> idib 
aMoKl, at th^ fVanklin House tQ Tvitness 
; the manifestations through a " rapping'^ 
medium, who tras under the care of Wr 
Sondetland. Learning, on our arrival, that 
. the mediam was not in, ire were about re- 
' tiring, when a lady present told Qs,.we mifffat 
' remam, if we chose, for that several "phy- 
sieal mediums" were in the room, and most 
likely manifestations would be made through 
them by the "Sj>urit8." 
We sat down with ^e company, and after 
i Bome twenty minutes had been occupied 
I with sindng and conversation, the arm of a 
! certi»n lady was quite vehementlf moved 
I and her fingers were directed towards myself. 
i I endeavored to ascertain the meaning of 
' tl^ but m. vain. Presently her arm was 
agMu similai^y iJboted, and instantly I felt 
! as if mi/ awn arm were grctsped. Soon I ex- 
perienced, a seoond time, the sensation of a 
htnMm hiind dasping my arm, I was greatly 
astonished, but not being in a bdieoing 
mood, I was inclined to charge the whole to 
of the imagination. 



Alter spending an hour here, we retired, 
with the intention of calling on the next 
evening. Accordingly the subsequent evening 
found my friend and m vself seated among 
the company assembled at Sunderland's 
room. The medium under his care was 
pte^ent; and after several individuals had 
satisfied &eir minds with the responses thus 
given to inquiries about their departed 
friends, /desired merUaUff to know whether 
the grasps of my arm were by Spirits? 
The answer by "raps" was yes. In the 
same way I desired them to " rap" the num- 
ber of times my arm was clasped. The 
answer was two raps. 

Afpdn I asked whether I was myself a 
medmm ? The response was, yes. 1 now 
ioqaired wJien I should be developed ? The 
reply, rapped out through the alphabet, was 
" soon." 

This entire conference was carried forward 
on my part by mental queries, and on the 
part of the mysterious agent by sounds. 

The friend with me had the exact dates of 
the deaths of both his father and mother in- 
dicated in the same way. 

Both of us were deeply impressed by the 
phenomena we had witnessea ; and though 
not(M ye< brought to ascribe them to Spiritual 
ageney, we were constrained to admit that 
tfiey were wholly unaccountable on any 
grounds known to us. 

Subsequently I called on a gentleman, 
vrhe was reputed to be " operated upon" by 
the Spirits ; and with him I had several ses- 
sions in order to be ** developed" by the in- 
visible Asents having me in charge. Strange 
to say, lOl this time, notwithstanding the 
numerous inexplicable fkcts I hadvntnMsed, 



I yet vacillated between belief and utter 
skepticism) and was in truth induced to con" 
tinue these sitings merely by a setise of duty, 
which I could not shake off.' However my 
attendance on these occasions was finally 
brought to a close by my voluntary relin- 
quishment of them. 

Some time after this, sitting in my ^ old 
arm chair" reading an evening naper, and 
without the slightest thought on the suliject 
of Spiritual manifestations, I -heard a voice 
say, " take your pencil in hand and place it 
on the paper." 

So vivia was the impression fhus made 
upon me, that I was irresistibly impelled to 
obey. Grasping my pencil between my fin- 
gers and placing it on the left side of a sheet 
of paper, it began spontaneously to move 
across it. Of course I was great^ aston- 
ished, never having, at that time, heard of 
" writing medium^.** 

The next movement of the pencil viras to 
form alphabetic letters. At this moment, 
the query flashed upon me. *' may not this be 
a Spiritual phenomenon ?" 

To test this point, I desired to know if a 
certain Spirit, who while in life was a par- 
ticular finend, were here present ? My pen- 
cil at once traced the words, " yes, I ani with 
you." 

I then reqi^ted the Spirit to produce for 
me a fac simile of its autograph, while in 
the form, and that in this it would copy a 
stansa it had then inscribed on the fly-leaf 
of my Bible. Of this stanza, by the way, I 
had nearly forgotten the substance, and re- 
membered little else than the fact of its 
having been written. My request was grant- 
ed^ and an exact copy traced by the involun- 
tary movement of my arm. 

Inexpressibly delighted with this result, 
I profiered question after question to my 
new friends, and answer upon answer was 
promptly returned. A world of novel beau- 
ties and wonders seemed opened upon my 
vision and a shoreless ocean of knowledge to 
roll its billows to my feet, inviting me to 
late in its bright, pellucid waters. As day 
after day I sat with pen in hand through 
consecutive hours, fatigue and exhaustion 
seemed to stand aloof from my frame. The 
pen glided over the paper as unrestrainedly 
and easily, as the storm-petrel over the sur- 
face of the billows, leaving registered there- 
on things both old and new of a description, 
which invigorated my mind and exhilarated 
my heart. None, in fact, save those simi- 
larly conditioned, can conceive the unearthly 
joy, that thrills the soul of a medium, while 
in frank, familiar interchange with the dear 
departed, who, he is assured, are ever nigh 
and perfectly cognizant of him. Be, at 
least, must perforce prize the opening of 
these Spiritual communications, as one of 
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the choicest gifts, which Omnipotence itself 
could hsTC Touohsafed to our world* 

Without undertakiiig to give a consecu- 
tive history of mj proceedings, I pass now 
to the time, when a certain mend, who had 
been developed as an " impressible medium,'' 
and myself constituted ourselves, as a " Cir- 
cle" for prosecuting our inquiries, and met 
oocasicoially for this purpose ; and will nar- 
rate some phenomena, as the results, with 
which we were- favored. 

1st. At one of our sessions, my friend 
placed in my hands an unopened letter. My 
" controlled'' pen instantly wrote thereon, 
"not correct.'' 

He then declared to me his intention to 
purchase a piece of land in Philadelphia 
County, the present holder's title whereof 
was said not to be valid ; and requested our 
" Spirit-guides" to say, through me, whether 
his private impressions concerning this land 
were correct. 

They answered, " yes," and furthermore 
wrote, that " the title was perfectly sound 
and he might close the contract with entire 
safe^." To this they added, iJiat " tiirough 
me they would demonstrate the title of the 
present owner to be in all respects legal." 

My friend, in the enthusiasm of his faith, 
declared, that " he would buy the property 
forthwith and without awaiting the result of 
further investigations." 

I demurred at this, and insisted on the ex- 
pediency of waiting till the " Spirits" had 
redeemed their pledges. I spoke thus, be- 
cause my "guides" had themselves coun- 
selled me never to act otherwise, than reason 
and judgment approved — a counsel, which 
comported with my fixed habits, as a busi- 
ness man. 

My friend, M, then opened and read the 
letter above mentioned, which bore the sig- 
nature of one of our city's ablest real-estate 
counsellors. It stated, that, " having thor- 
oughly examined the dockets in the (Mce of 
the Clerk of the Orphans' Cotirt, as well as 
all other records, that could possibly throw 
any light on the subject, he had pemrce ais 
rived at the conclusion, that the title of the 
present holder was totally null and void." 
He further stated, that the title of i^e 
present occupant purported to have been de- 
rived from a partition of property made 
among certain heirs, in pursuance of an 
Order of Court, consequent upon a petition 
of one of said heirs for such partition, and 
a Court decree confirming the partition." 
" But," continued the Counsellor, M'r W. 
" I can find no such application, no such 
Order of Court, and no such partition with 
its subsequent confirmation. Hence the ex- 
isting holder's title has not a shadow of vali- 
dity.^' 

Here, certainly, was a very strong prima 



fiieie charge of ntooouro^, if i^ wamt of 
vercKsiiy, lying against our Spirit-infinaB- 
ants. 

No sooner, however, had the reading of 
the above been finished, than my "oofi- 
troUed" pen traversed the papw and wrote, 
that " the Counsellor was in error ; that tbe 
application, with all the subsequent stene, 
was in fact recorded; and that they (the 
' Spirits') would enable me to find th^." 

I went to the Office of the Orphans' Conrt 
to search for the desired rec(»rds, and first 
proceeded to the bookcase, where the Indiees 
were kept. I sought in vain, however, for 
the particular Index needed. I then asked 
the attendant Clerk if " he could inform me 
of its whereabout ?" 

He replied, that " this Index was out of 
the Office, but would be returned that after- 
noon." 

Leaving ihe bookcase, I picked up a larce 
record-book, which had just been laid anae 
by a ^entl^nan, and was "impressed" to 
open it, though as yet knowing nothing 
about its contents. I did so, and the first 
line my eyes rested upon contained the name 
of one of the parties to the aXUged parH- 
tion. 

Reading on, I speedily made myself eoo- 
versant with the substance of the partition 
in question. 

I was then " impressed" to ^ to a certain 
closet and thrust my hand into a cavity 
therein. I drew thence a bundle of papers, — 
which papers, on examination, were found 
to contain the origifial petition for a parHUon 
of the estate, iogeSier with all the other docur 
ments requisite for establishing the validity of 
the present holder's title, — to which was added 
a map of the property, wii\ all iis meies aand 
bounds registered thereon ! 

These papers I placed in the Clerk's 
hands, with a request, that certified copies 
of them should be made out. Receiving 
these copies, not long after, I handed tiiem 
to my mend. He passed them to his 
scrivener, and from them the latter drew up 
the title deeds, which my friend still holds, 
as proprietor of the land. 

2nd. At another session, my friend in- 
quired concerning an apparatus, invented by 
himself. My pen traced the words, *' it will 
not answer, for informs a siphon J* . 

My friend, at first, was indisposed to 
credit this. But our " guides" adhering to 
their declaration, we proceeded to the room 
containing the apparatus to put the matter 
to the test. He uncovered it, and my hand, 
without my volition, was moved in various 
directions over the machine, until it bad ae- 
tually pointed out wherein the principle if At 
siphon lay. 

My ^end was perforce convinced at once 
and abandoned the enterprise as futile. 
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3rd. Aooordiag to pwrkms usage, my 
friend laid before me a letter unopened, and 
my " pen" wrote thereon, as an appropriate 
oomment, ''do not send it, for you hare 
parted with your evidence." 

He then opened the letter and read it to 
me. Its contents were of the cayenne and 
aquafortis character, and were written by 
my mend M. himself, to a merchant in New 
York City. It was called forth by a transao- 
tion between the parties, wherein my friend 
considered himself as wronsed by having 
had a damaged article sold him for a mer- 
chantable one. He therefore claimed large 
damages, which the New York House refused 
to concede. Sudi was Uie state of affairs 
between the parties at present, and such it 
had been for nigh twelve months. 

This letter of M. was in reply to one from 
the New York House, which hinted, that 
other (i. e. legcd) means would be adopted to 
procure a settlement. 

M.'s letter (luckily uriseni as yet) was of a 
quality so defiant, that it must inevitably 
nave brought on the threatened suit. 
My hands involuntarily grasped it and tore 
it m pieces, and I vras then " impressed'' to 
pen one to be despatched in its stead. No 
sooner had I completed it, than M. exclaim- 
ed, that " the Spirits were correct, for that, 
while I was writing, it had been made evi- 
d^t to him, that, by selling the damaged 
goods at jprifHxte sale, he had verified the 
declaration of the " Spirits" hj parting with 
his evidence." 

The " Spirits" now promised, that if he 
would follow their advice, the whole affair 
should speedily be settled to his liking. Ac- 
cordingly the letter I had just written was 
despatched, and ere long an answer was re- 
ceived, which opened a door for adjustment. 
This adjustment was speedily effected to the 
fuU satisfa^ion of both parties. 

4th. My friend was induced to undertake 
a business " operation," which, had it been 
properly conducted, might have brought him 
very considerable profits. Our "guides," 
through me, had indicated the course befit- 
ting him to pursue. Imprudently venturing, 
however, to act in certain particulars con- 
trary to their directions, the result of the 
affair was a loss." 

Having bow filled my customary space, I 
will close for the present. These experiences 
of my pupil strike me as remarkably satis- 
factory evidence of super-mundane interven- 
laon. They are, too, of a class, which none 
of the expository theories seen by me, 
whether those of IKr Dods or of others, at 
all meet. 

Perhaps, on some after occasion, I may 
furnish furtiber speciisteBiis from the same 
Bouroe. 
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"There is nothing like a yonng greens' 
turtle— nicely dressM." Who was the au- 
thor of this original remark I know not. I 
did not see his face for it was dark when he 
passed me— and his back was towards me ; 
out his words remain "written on my 
memory" — as the poet says — " with indeli- 
ble ink !" He was a short, very stout (i. e, 
fat) man dressed in black ; one's beau ideal 
of an Alderman rather than a poet, yet the 
air of reality so apparent in nis person I 
cannot trace in his speech; in it there is to 
me a certain nameless something, savouring 
of ideality. Mark the expression, "ayoune 
ffteen-turtW — might not that word, "turtle," 
have been intended as a term of endearment 
for some fair young creature in woman's 
form ? A very turtle (dove) of beauty; and 
when we complete the sentence, does there 
not seem to be an air of plausibility in our 
supposition? But the qualifying word, 
* green,' some carping critic shrilly chirps — 
there again is a strong point : wnere could 
we better place a turtle (dove) than in front 
of something verdant, which, seen with a 
poet's eye, might cast a reflection on the 
aforesaia turtle, making it an invisible green; 
or, may not 'green' be a synonym for 
'tender?' Yes! that last's a stunner! 
Enough, we've proved it. to our own satis- 
faction, let Whately growl or not. Our sen- 
tence accordingly runs — " There is nothing 
like a young and tender lady ^—nicely 
dressed.'' 

Who ever lost his heart for a wx>man in a 
bathing dress ? We won't pause for a rei^y: 
we hear it on every side, "No one, nobody." 
But follow her to the " Hop." Aye, now 
you talk I Yerily the lines of beauty have 
fallen in pleasant places, we trace them in 
the flowing robes, tne wavy tresses, may be 
a fluttering ribbon over a little fluttering 
heart — and we acknowledge vrith the un- 
known stout ipan : 

" There's nothing like a young green-tur- 
tle — nicely dressed P' 

But the morning dress ! that's the test. 
Show me a woman m a neat morning dress, 
and I'll show you an acquaintance worth 
having. Flowers fascinate you at night by 
gas-light — ^but in the morning with the dew 
on them they bewitch — ^there is the differ- 
ence. 

" Usef " greatly desired to visit our coun- 
try when he learned the style of ^ dress, or 
rather un-dress, worn by the fiedr sex at 
balls. Only let them keep it up, or rather 
keep it down, and one day the world vdll 
learn how true it is that beauty un-adomed 
is then adorned the most. Women should 
never show too many ornaments : it may do 
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for Jew pedlars, H doMd't beeome Gfaristiaiis. 
It was said of Moses Aaron, the Great-Birtj- 
Wealthy, who sported at Siaratoaa diamond 
rings and breastpin ; that if his brilliants 
were of the "first^rofer^* he'd bettor extract 
it — for personal nsel A shadder creeps 
oyer one when a woman gorgeous with rain- 
bow colored dress, with gems flashing light 
like a Catharine-wheel shoots past you in a 
ball-room ; but the appropriate costume of a 
lady makes you feel " when she has passed, 
it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music." Harmony of colors charms the 
eye, even as that of sounds, the ear. We 
have known one to whom all colors were re- 
pulsive save grey. His favorite theory that 
aa those wells of beauty, the eyes of Venus, 
were of his favorite hue, naught could lay 
claim to beauty save that tinged with this 
color. There's an argument for you 1 He 
said he had concentrated his affections on a 
beautiful young " Friend," with grey eyes, 
in a grey dress, who had a father with grey 
hair, whose name was Gray, and that he in- 
tended to cet married in the grey of the 
morning.' Ue carried out his ideas I 

Chocolate colored gaiter-boots, with high 
heels ! How many a brave man who has 

gone forth in the morning with wrath in his 
eart, and his hands in his pockets, has re- 
turned at night with his heart and wrath 
gone together : — all vanished at the sight of 
a pair of chocolate eolored gaiters — with high 
heels 1 And who can blame him ? had they 
been coffee colored there might have been 
grounds for complaint ; but, as it is—go on 
poor man I Suffer and be strong. Apropos 
of liltle feet, if any man were to offer to treat 
to champagne cobblers — though the ther- 
mometer is at 96^ in the shade— ^I wouldn't 
quote Uiose Suckung lines, 

"Qer fiMt touMtb bee, Ac" 

If dress doesn't make the man, it enters 
largely into the manufacture of a fine look- 
. ing woman. Be she clad in .white, black, 
^y, brown or caf6 au laU tinted raiment ; 
m blue, pink, nankin, purple or ashes-of- 
roses hued garments, so long as a refined 
judgment dictates to her what suits her eom- 
plexion — so long is she adorable ; and we 
always shall believe^ 

" There is nothing like a young green-tur- 
tle-— nicely dressed!" 



IN FELINE OBITUM. 



jUmI hoir Tain, grief nor regret, 
Nor KtoiflA reeall the flitting bitetb; 

TitSBT, injpridel tkj beur hath set, 
AU niOKtal aMd raeenfiib to death. 
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Prolific Time liad scarce begot the daj) 

*Ere had the hungry Past oonaomed it quite— 

As wlien blind Darknees and her wedded Night 

tTsurped the light that grew but yesterday — 

When Love, that phantom of the senses bom, 

Had fiuied like an idle dream away, 

'Sot left one'^thought that mingled might alla^ 

The Soul*s dry thirst, or buoy it up ftxnn earth. 

And scarce had Distance stretched her length awiy, 

'Ere memory too resigned her hapleas score. 

Serire a Lore ofretroepec ti te birth, 

And lire upon the dreams that hare been bomf 

Why then again to dream is but to soon 

The growth of knowledge and the firott It bore. 
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by T. B. Peterson, 

A person who would write some plain 
common sense refutation of this delonoii 
would confer a valuable service on the world. 
The circle of individuals affected by it is 
DOK 80 large, and its results have in some 
cases beMi so melancholy, that it can no 
longer be treated otherwise, than as an evil 
of very serious magnitude. 

The tendency of the human mind to the 
mysterious and supernatural, especially when 
combined with an impressibility of the 
nerves — the imagination we were about to 
say-— must account to a ^reat extent for the 
testimony which we receive in support of it 
from persons, whose veracity on other snb- 
jects we should be disincfined to doubt. 
Knavery and imposture have also their usual 
share in sustaining its credit. Human gul- 
libility is always'ready to supply any fink 
wanting in the chain of evidence. It is sin- 
gular how the materialism of the age has 
affected even our superstitions. Of Si con- 
ceivable delusions this is the coarsest and 
the most vulgar. A child's ghost story is 
sublimely imaginative compared with it 
The idea of our disenthralled spirits roam- 
ing about oar habitations, tapping like flies 
against the windows of the material world, 
tipping taUes and rapping at the wainscots, 
is a little too absurd. It is coming it ''mi 
peu trap firt." We can't fiMaoy any dlgni- 
fl!ed gfaoist, such as that of Hamlet's &tber, 
or of Brutus, doing such a thing. Men have 
in all ages sought eommunton with the ilKn- 
itable, and to penetrate the great mysteries 
which surrottiMl this life and the still greater 
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ones in which the hereafter is enreloped. 
However unreal anv former channels of 
communication may haTe been, they at least 
maintained' a propriety which forbade ridi- 
cule. But the rapt eye of the Seer, the 
solemn muttering of the Sibyl, and the 
awfnl contemplattona of those who in cayes 
and desert places, sought to catch an inspi- 
ration from the voices with which all deep 
solitudes are eloquent, have been substi- 
tuted by the electro-spiritual telegraph of 
modem mediums. Turning from the ancient 
Pythoness to our own Miss Fox is running 
pretty well down the gamut from pathos to 
Dsthos. 

The present work ie written for the 
very laudable purpose of helping the vrorld 
out of the dilemma in which the authorita- 
tive names of some true believers have 
placed it, in deciding upon the ingenuous- 
ness of its professors. The authc^ goes 
round' the different circles, not in a very 
reverent mood — but still from the candour 
with which he narrates some remarkable and 
not eaedly to be accounted for circumstances 
—we beneve he has given a fair relation of 
the phenomena generally exhibited. He is 
not a very agreeable narrator — and his pages 
are very much disfigured by painfully 
unsuccessful attempts to be humorous. Nev- 
ertheless we think that their contents vnll 
repay a perusal by those whe feel any curi- 
osity on the subject of which he treats. The 
closing chapters contain a rationally written 
explanation of the phenomena which he 
saw exhibited, and his arguments are not 
inconclusive. For our own part we shall 
never ask to have the supernatural origin of 
any circumstances refuted, which can by any 
possibility be explained by natural causes. 
There is no travelling conjurer that cannot 
play tricks as bard of explanation as those 
of the spiritual mediums. The best Bapper 
we ever saw was Heller, the magi can. Noth- 
ing could be more conclusively proved, accord- 
ing to the ordinary tests, than his Medium- 
ship, had he not claimed his effects as results 
of sleight of hand. We would sincerelyadvise 
candid believers to pay him a visit. He will 
save them some qualms of conscience here- 
after. 

We think it proper to say a few words 
here about a series of papers, which have 
appeared in this journal on Spiritual Mani- 
festations. It is hardly necessary for us to 
disclaim being the organ of the sect which 
professes a bdief in them. Thejf were ad- 
mitted as any other communications would 
have been, which had the merit of equal lite- 
rary excellence, and the same power to 
please, by an equally graceful style. Our 
pages are open to the contributions of all 
who wish to use them for any purpose with- 
in the legitimate grounds of pubue discos* 



sion. ^t we must not be understood as en* 
dorsing them-— on the contrary, we wish, in 
these, as in many like cases, to be considered 
as acceptors under protest, if we may be 
permitted so to speak. Under some circum- 
stances the propriety of the admission of 
such papers might be questionable. But 
with our present circle of subscribers we felt 
that they could hardly have any effect in ad- 
vancing the cause of table-turning. The 
truth is, that dreary amusement is fast dying 
out. And although we retain some very 
agreeable recollections of the hospitable* 
though mystical board, at which we first saw 
the experiments produced, yet on the whole 
we cannot conceive a more dismal way of 
enjoying oneself than passing an evening in 
that pursuit. It was all very well when 
a white little hand rested on or under your 
own — ^the tables were very hard to turn un- 
der such circumstances, and you did not feel 
inclined to help the oscillation by a physical 
shove. But then on the other hand, now the 
back bone would ache and the elbows would 
throb — and the leaden knees would keep you 
balancing from one leg to the other, like a 
culprit walking ' over the burning plough- 
shares. Then there were those awtul mo- 
ments, lenfftbened in their horrors intp 
hours, nay days of suffering, when a little 
agonizing point of itching struck upon the 
nose as if an insect had alighted upon it. 
Hardly bearable at the first, how it would 
expand, whirling like a maelstrom until the 
whole knob was embraced in its infernal 
titillation. It was a study to watch the suf- 
ferer. At first the grief was scarcely ad- 
mitted by the contraction of the eyelids — 
then grew more paloable by the twitching 
of the eyebrows, ana at last stood revealed 
in its awful proportions when the nose com- 
menced oscillating from side to side, as if it 
would fan itself in the circumambient air. 
What would he have given then for a rub 
with an honest hand, or a solemn prolonged 
blow with a handkerchief. The acme of en- 
joyment ijerhaps, would have been a scratch 
with an iron nail — very c6ld and ragged. 
Then came a sly attempt, always unsuccess- 
ful, to rub it against his coat sleeve. Next 
a traitorous thought, that by a sudden jerk, 
purely aecidental, of course, he might rasp 
it against his neighbour's back. If a fe- 
male, so much the better — those hooks and 
eyes which scarcely repress that budding 
form, are the very things to "cool the spirit's 
fever.'' The expedient grows upon him as 
practicable. He feels it is taking a great 
liberty — ^nay, that it is very wicked — ^but in 
great extremities, the proprieties of life can- 
not be very strictly observed — but when he 
has screwed himself up to the sticking 

Soint, he generally finds that a startled jerK 
ispels ^8 last hrope of relief. And when 
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tlie lumds were renored, it was a ^^easaoi 
Sttht to see the rush, or rather the bound 
which the sufferer made at his fiOse» whioh 
he has vowed nothing again shall induce him 
to place beyond his own control. We almost 
feel bound to apologize, for havin^^ suffered 
ourselves to be drawn, by the too vivid recol- 
lection of past annoyances, beyond the strict 
line of hook criticism. We conclude with 
commending the work to the notice of our 
readers. 

Life and its Aims: In Two Parts, Part 
First — Ideal Life. Part Second — Actual 
Life. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. : Phila- 
delphia: 1854. 12mo. Pp.362. 

It is not often that our attention is called 
to a volume possessed of the merit which 
characterizes this volume. Its charm con- 
sists in a very different cause from those 
which usually stamp the seal of success upon 
worka of its class. It is not an active, bril- 
liant sketch of fashionable life, such as find 
greedy readers among those classes who are 
compelled to form, upon the basis of Faith 
only, all their ideas of fashionable society, 
and are therefore excellent critics of the 
books they buy. Nor is it one of ihoae fer- 
vid effusions which the sparkling pen of a 
Dumas pours forth — full of glare, and tinsel, 
and splendid tableaux and dramatic posi- 
tions ; and utterly unlike anjrthing that ever 
did or will happen. Nor is it a series of 
historical pictures, like the galleries of 
Cooper, where heroes and demigods figure 
grandly on the canvass : nor like the wild 
impossibilities of Melville in his dreams of 
the Soathern Seas; dreamings which only 
want the solitary element of truth, to be as 
valuable as the V oyages of Captain Cook ; 
which, were they only sufficiently interest- 
ing, would be as entertaining as the Robin- 
son Crusoe : but which, deficient in either 
ingredient, fall heavily to the ground be- 
tween two stools. We are aware that this 
negative style of criticism does not give 
much information respecting the book in 
hand — telling our readers merely what it is 
not like cannot lend them any very distinct 
idea of what it actually does resemble. In 
a word then, we should say it belonged to 
the common sense order of works of the Ima- 
gination ; an order in which the wild flights 
of Fancy are guided but not clogged by the 
control of Reason : in which every thing is 
not only possible^ but probable, and events 
succeed to events linked in a natural and 
unfailing chain of seo[uence. The personages 
of the drama are neither impossible English 
noblemen of vast estate, wandering in in- 
cognito through American back-clea^ngs to 
be enchanted with wonderful maidens such 
as never bloomed beneath the rooflree of a 



lo^ cabin nor mij whare else, we devoot^ 
believe, unless in Bedlam. Nor are tb<f 
culled with care from tiie stews — ^prostito^M 
and Jakeys, mouthing profanity and soml; 
with a magnanimous soul the while, sudi ^ 
might have become a Lady Jime Grey <^ « 
Cato, but which never, by any wild esc^pftde 
of Nature, could inhabit the corrupted fasm 
of a creature whose life alternates betwesn I 
the watch-house, the kennel and the grog- - 
shop. It is all very well for decent yoa«g 
people, who know, or ought to know, nothing 
on earth of sudi wretches, save that they 
exist, to be taught to believe that a parity <^ 
soul, an elevation of sentiment, go band in 
hand with a prostitution of every virtnoos 
portion of the constitution: but we confess 
such is not our opinion. We think grapes 
are not generally very apt to grow on moms; 
and so mr as our experience goes, we have 
found remarkably few figs upon thistles, 
considering the multitude of^ figs which 
other authors have reported as abounding in 
such localities. We laid down " life and 
its Aims," therefore, with unfeigned satis- 
&ction. Its style and manner remind us 
more of that excellent writer. Miss Austen, 
than anything we have seen. Clear and 
sufficiently cogent ; no new fangled dist<^ 
tions of grammar, but every thin^ intelligi- 
ble to a person of education (which is £e 
reverse of the case with many books that we 
wot of) ; elegant in its diction, and oflen 
rising to genuine pathos, its language leaves 
nothing to be desired. Its plot is natural, 
but sufficiently involved to give and main- 
tain a dramatic interest, and the characters 
are all well delineated. What is more, they 
are drawn from every day life ; no one who 
reads the book but will acknowledge the 
life-like air of the shadowy figures conjured 
up in its pages. The moral, too— (and it is 
not a moral clapped in at the end, with no 
natural connection with anything that is 
gone before, but a mere rechauff6 of vir- 
tuous remarks, taken as likely as not from 
Hervey's Meditations among the Tmabs, or 
from the Pious Washerwoman of f inokleT 
Common) — is not only good, but correct. U 
is instructive, and it is deduced from the 
whole work. The character of M'rs Harvey 
is the chief defect in the book. It is not a 
natural one. We dare say the author (or 
authoress, for some of the passages smack .of 
a woman's wit), will contradict us — ^will say, 
for au^ht we know, that every sketch is a 
portrait from real life — ^but we put little 
faith in the idea of such an existence. We 
would reply — Sir or Madam (as the case 
might be) — that you have seen and studied 
such a disposition in every day life, jou un- 
doubtedly believe to be true : but is it &ot 
possible vou may have miscomprehended it? 
Is it likJy that such beings are jtermitted to 
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exist, 80 daogeroariy goodf So metaphT- 
Bicallj Tefining on the oontingencies of nght 
and wrong? We hope not. And if, as 
would most probably be the ease, the authinr 
shonld indi^antly insist upon the mun- 
tenance of his or her position, and vow that 
he or she had lived for years under the very 
drippings of such a peripatetic sanctuary, 
then we should only be suent and go away 
with thankful hearts that our lives had been 
cast in more pleasant places ; or if we were 
to speak, it would be but to repeat the hi 
Bciiiiion's sensible exclamation when she 
heard of the young Shandy's fate : " Thank 
God !" she cried, " So am not I !" If there 
be a M'rs Harvey, never let us be exposed to 
^e machinations of her complex Virtue — 
practically far more baneful in actual life 
than an unadulterated, simple Vice. 



EDITORS CHAPTER. 



AN EDITOR HOAXED. 

The following is the commencement of a 
communication actually published in one of 
the Philadelphia daily papers, on the first of 
July. The author must have laughed 
heartily at seeing his hook swallQwed : 

" The word 'Whig,' which, in the days 
of the Revolution, was synonymous with 
•Tory,' had its ori^n m the reign of 
Charles the First, of England. The motto 
of the adherents of that unfortunate Prince, 
when Oliver Cromwell headed the republican 
part^, was * We hope in God.' By taking 
the initial letter of each word in the sentence, 
a new word, 'Whig,' was formed, and 
hence the designation of the royal party. 
The defeat which they experienced in their 
very birth, by the death upon the scaflTold of 
their king, seems to have been an unpropi- 
tioos omen." 

It is amazing that in so large and intelli- 
gent a city as Philadelphia, a journalist 
could be found to believe that the word 
"Whig" was synonymous with " Tory" 
during the Revolution I That the supporters 
of Charles I were Whigs ! and that the word 
" Whig" was derived trom the phrase " We 
hope in God." "Whig" is an old Scotch 
word, meaning sour milk, and was applied 
by Charles Ts friends to their opponents, 
many of whom were Scotoh Presbyterians. 

QSOBGB it's marriage. 

Lord Holland's new volume, like his first, 
does not, in its revelations, place royalty in 
the most creditable light; Here we nave an 
account of George lY drunk at the ceremony 
of his marriage : 

"He confessed to the Duke of Bedford, 



who attended, that be had swallowed several 

glasses of brandy, to enable him to co 
irough the ceremony ; and ilie Duke ob- 
served, in relating the fact, that he had 
taken so many, that it had nearly disqua^ 
fied him from doing so-^e (the Duke) could 
scarcely support him frwn falKne." 

This statements of Lord Holland, who is 
charged by some with drawing a long bow, 
is furthw confirmed by the following: 

" Extract of a letter from John, Duke of 
Bedford, dated Wobum Abbey, August 8th, 
1836 : * My brother was one of the two un- 
married Dukes who supported the Prince at 
the ceremony, and he had need of his sup- 
port ; for my brother told me that the Prince 
was so drunk that he could scarcely prevent 
him from falling. He told my brodier he 
had drunk several elass^ of brandy to 
enable him to go mrough ^e ceremony. 
There is no doiU)t but it was a compulsory 
marriage.' " 



MARYLAND PATTERN SHILUNG. 

George Calvert, M. P. for Bossiney, in the 
first Parliament of King James the First, 
1603, became Secretary to Sir Robert Cecil, 
when Secretary of State ; was subsequently 
appointed Clerk to the Privy Council, and 
in 1617 received the honor of Knighthood. 
In 1618 he was Secretary of State, and was 
em|)loyed by the King in his most important 
affairs. In the third Parliament, 1620, Sir 
George was returned for the County of York, 
and the King granted him a pension of one 
thousand pounds per annum beyond his 
salary. In the fourth Parliament, 1623, Sir 
George sat as Member for the University of 
Oxford, when he changed his religion, turned 
a Roman Catholic, and resigned bis office of 
Secretary of State. The King nevertheless 
retained him in Privy Council, and having 
made him large grants of land in Ireland, 
created him Baron Baltimore of Baltimore, 
CO. Longford, Feb. 20, 1624-5. 

While Secretary of State he obtained from 
the British Solomon a grant of the province 
of Avalon, in Newfoundland, with most ex- 
tensive nrivileges ; he expended, as he as- 
serted, *25,000^on the settlement^ and went 
thither three times during James the First's 
reign, but the encroachments of the French 
compelled him to abandon it altogether. 

Lord Baltimore then contrived to obtain 
from King Charles the First, a grant of a 
large tract of land in America, named by 
the King, Maryland, in compliment to the 
Princess Royal, named Mary, after her 
mother Queen Henrietta Maria. While the 
patent was preparing. Lord Baltimore died 
April 15, 1632 ; but the same was granted 
to his son Cecil, and to his heirs, of the 
provinces of Maryland and Avalon, the 




patent dated June 20, 1632* Thd grant tms 
to hold Maryland with tho same title and 
royalties as in Avalon, to hold in comnsion 
soecage as of the Manor of Windsor, paying 
yearly as an acknowledgment to the Crown, 
two Indian arrows at Windsor Castle on 
Easter Tuesday ; and the fifHi part of the 
gold and silver ore, 

Cecil CaWert, Baron Baltimore, being thus 
Lord of Maryland, in 1633, constituted his 
brother Leonard, second son of Qeorge the 
first Baron, the first governor; conjointly 
with Jeremy Hawley and Thomas Com- 
wallis, £sq's. A coinage of money aj^pears 
to have been intended, the dies of a shilling, 
sixpence, and groat were engraved by 
Nicholas Briot, but are of such extreme 
rarity, that it is evident few were struck, 
only as pattern pieces, as the circulation is 
nowhere alluded to among the incidents of 
the commencement of the settlement of Saint 
Mary's in 1634, by Leonard Calvert, and 
about two hundred other persons. 



The Boston SdUvrday Evening Gazette, 
(which paper is in the habit of using our 
matter without giving credit,) says : A 
medal has been lately struck at the Paris 
mint of the size of a 51; piece, in commemo- 
ration of the war against Russia in defence 
of Turkey. On the obverse, Napoleon III, 
is represented as giving his right hand to 
Queen Victoria, and his left hand to the 
Sultan Abd-ul-MedJid. Over the head of 
Napoleon is inscribed the word "Catho- 
licisme ;" over that of Queen Victoria, 
" Protestantisme :" and over that of the 
Sultan, '* Islamisme." Over all, and in 
large characters, so as to make the group 
into one whole, are the words, ** Dieu les 
protege ;" and below the figures is the word 
"Civilisiition." On the reverse of this medal 
are the words, " Sous le regno de Napoleon 
III, et celui de Victoria, la France et la 
Grande Bretagne s'unirent pour assurer la 
paix du monde." The medal is signed by 
"Caque, graveur de TEmpereur." 



FREDERICK THE GREAT's OLD BREECHES. 

This monarch greatly elevated the char- 
acter and fame of Prussia, mainly by his 
allmtice with England, that enabled him 
Bucce«sfully to withstand the world arrayed 
in arms against him. He died at Berlin 
about 3 o'clock in the morning, August 17, 
17 86 1 io hia seventy-fifth year. Economical 
and sparing in all that related to himself, 
hia wardrobo on his demise presented noth- 
ing of any particular value. ^ Among his 
Imeo were found but eleven shirts I and his 
clothes given by his successor to the late 



king's pagos, were sold by them to some 
Jews for 402 rix-doUars, They in their 
turn realised an enormous nrofil^ not by the 
exoellenee of the regal habliments, or the 
quantity, but from £e generally expressed 
ardour of many personate possess something 
that had been the property or pertained to 
Frederick the Great. More than four thou- 
sand rix-dollars were admitted to have been 
realized in this resale; and among the pur- 
chasers, an old lady, maiden or not is not 
stated, coming late into the field, and there 
remaining but an old much worn pair of 
breeches, joyously carried them off at the 
price of two hundred rix-dollars I When 
Frederick William shall be gathered to his 
fathers, will any one care to possess aught 
that he may leave behind ? 



PEDtGREI OF THE PRINCESS MUBAT. 

It is scarcely known out of the immediate 
family that rae present IMnoess Murat, of 
the imperial family of France, is a lineal 
descendant of the Erasers, Lords Lovat of 
'S^Uitland. Who can say but a descendant of 
this ^d family mav yet wear the crown of 
Naplea,*'pt?;|iaps of Italy. As a matter of 
interest we li^in the Pedigree of the 
Princess, who is'^vnative of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 



Alexander, 
Fifth Lord Lovat 



John Eraser — 

James Eraser — 

Macgillicallam Eraser — 

James Eraser — 

John Eraser 

Alexander Eraser, \^_^ 
of Erogie j 



L daughter of Boss 
TBalmagown. 




Angus Fraser---Jean Eraser. 

Major Tho's Eraser, ) f Ann Loughton 

of British Army j 1 Smith. 

I 

Caroline Fraser — Prince Lucien Marat. 



I 



1. Caroline Letit- ) f Baron de Chape- 

zia Achilina J | ron. 

2. Joachim Napoleon — Princess de Wagram. 

3. Ann Loughton Eraser. 

4. Achille. 

5. Louis Napoleon. 
Jean Eraser, the wife of Angus Eraser, 

was the only daughter of William Fraser, of 
Ballemain, Scotland, and sister of Geueral 
Fraser, who feU at Saratoga. 
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PART 16. 



PHILADELPHIA, JULY TWBNTY-SBOOND. 



TBSAR 1854. 



THEATRICAL. REMINIS- 
CENCES. 

In the year 1748, a company of amateur , 
actors were berforming in Philadelphia, to 
the extreme norror of the Quakers, and the 
sober reflecting portion of the community, 
who left no means untri^ to break up the 
Satan4ike doings. There stood then. near to 
the corner of Second and Little Dock streets, 
a small wooden building, which was but one 
story high, yet what it wanted in height, it 
made up in length, for it extended back 
about eighty feet, forming, as it were, a 
scries of sheds. The front room was occu- 
pied by a shoemaker, the second by his 
family, and the rear belonged to a society of 
young men, who claim the honor of being 
the first company of Comedians known to 
have existed m the States ! It was here the 
few plays which had crossed the Atlantic 
found favor in the eyes of the aspirants for 
histrionic fame, and whose dramatic efforts 
kindled a spark in many a youthf\il breast, 
which time itself would fan into a flame. 
This company, by permission, having per- 
formed in one or two more public places 
than in the rear of a cobbler's stall, soon 
east their eyes to other cities, and, in 1750, 
they visited New York. After playing there 
in a wooden building in Nassau street, they 
Jeft for Williamsburff, Virginia, and are the 
same company alluded to by Burke in his 
^istory of that State. , They also played in 
lAnnapolis, Maryland, and hence the adver- 
jtisement of Hallam, upon visiting that place, 
.'wherein he says — " Will play m the New 
jTheatre,'' in contradistinction to the tern- 
I porary one previously used, not only by the 
eompany oi amateurs, but by ''boySt and 
young men'' of that place. 

A writer, one who published a history of 
the American Stage, in a series of numbers, 
says — ''The first Theatre erected in the 
Colonies was ii^ Philadelphia. In 1754 
Lewis Hallam arrived with the first regular 
company of Comediuis from London, and 
they commenced playing at the New Theatre 
in Water street, on Monday, the 15th of 
ApriL" Now, when we take into considersr 
tion that this New Theatre was a ware-house. 



let for the occasion, it is rather a reflection 
upon the architect of the first temple erected 
to the drama in this country. This is one of 
the several encprs in relation to the stage, 
Which have received the sanction of writers 
up to the present period. 

The Nassau Street, New York, closed on 
the 18th of March, 1754, and Hallam ac- 
cepted a pressing invitation from a number 
of gentlemen in Philadelphia, and opened on 
the 15th of April, 1754, in a sail-loft, or 
warehouse, belonging to William Plum- 
sted, Esq., situated in Water street, south- 
east corner of the first alley above Pine. 
This building extended to the wluurf. It has 
been stated by some writers that this build- 
ing was situated in Front street above Pine. 
Such is not the fact Our readers will notice 
several old buildings along Water street, m 
the immediate vicinity of the site of the old 
theatre. Penn street at that period was one 
of some note, and there are in it, to this day, 
many buildings which date further back 
than 1750. Second street, all along from 
Spruce to Almond, was the great business 
mart, as mnch so as is the same street now 
between Market and Chestnut. "Society 
Hill" afforded the nucleus around which 
the tradesmen, the milliners and mantua- 
makers gathered. This was certainly a most 
curious locality, yet, at that 'period, the 
neighborhood of its site was almost arisUh 
eraticaly for ''Society Hill," extending all 
along Front street to Almond, was the 
theatre of as much fashionable parade and 
display as Chestnut street is now. At that 
period several finely built houses stood there, 
and its proximity to the " Loxley House," 
and "White Hall," gave it a character it 
certainly could not claim at the present day, 
we mean, of course, for its locality as a 
Theatre. There is also one other, and per- 
haps a paramount reason for selecting this 
place, and that is, it was the only place they 
could get. It was here, on this lone spot, 
the first regular company of Comedians 
opened their Philadelphia campaign. Thd 
play was the " Fair Penitent," and "Miss 
m her Teens." The tragedy was tbus cast: 
Soiotti, M'r Malone; HSratio, M'r Righy; 
Lothario, M'r Singleton ; Aitamoiit, M'rv 
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Clarkson ; Calista, M'r Hallam ; Layina, 
M'rs Adcock ; I^ucetta, Mi^s Hallam. 

As was expected, much ODpositioa was 
made to the introduction of the drama into 
the city of Philadelphia. It has been said 
that it was introduced into the country by a 
company of "strolling vagabonds;" men 
who had wandered over Great Britain in the 
double capacity of Gipsy fortune-telling and 
playing. That such a class ezist^ in 
England, and does to this day, is well 
known ; but to the credit, of the drama be it 
said, this was not the case. 

The Friends had petitioned Goyemor 
Hamilton to prohibit " these profane men" 
from exhibiting their still more "profane 
plays." But the loyers of art preyailed, and 
the Theatre, or rather the exhibition, opened 
as aforesaid. 

The house was crowded, as much from the 
excitement created by the powerful opposi- 
tion made against it, as the attraction itself. 
Pamphlets had been freely distributed 
throughout tlie city, wherein was attempted 
to show what evils would fall upon a city, if 
such things were tolerated. Shakspeare 
conquered, and the dramatic muse livea on ! 
Dunlap says ; — "In the course of the evening 
a great tumult was occasioned by the dis- 
covery of one of the unfriendly patrons in 
the pit. He was considered as a spy, and 
peace was restored when, he -^m hustled 
out." 

This place has since been occupied as a 
sail loft, and for many years after, its walls 
presented some interesting traces of its 
former occupants; in one corner could be 
traced—" Singleton, 1754 ;" " Thus far we 
run before the wind." Another had sketched 
the likeness of the Governor, holding a pair 
of scales, one of which was filled with 
Friends and the other with Players, the 
former of course kicking the beam, to the 
evident discomfiture of plain coats. Several 
well drawn characters on the wall showed 
that they had an artist among them ; this 
portion of the loft must have been the green 
room. 

The Governor had restricted them to the 
following rule, to wit :-^ 

"That no more than twenty-four plays, 
with their attendant after<pie6es should be per- 
formed, on condition that tbev ofiered nothing 
indecent and immoral, and that the proceeds 
of one night should be appropriated to the 
poor of the city, and farther, tnat the man- 
ager give good security for all debts con- 
tracted." 

The Governor, no doubt, remembered this 
line from an old play : — 

** Take in your clothes, the PVvjftn are ooming.** 

As a matter of history, we furnish the first 
Prologue and Epilogue spoken in Philadel- 



phia. The Theatre, as already stated, opened 
on the 15th of April, 1754. M'r Rigby 
spoke the Prologue, and M'rs Hallam, the 
Epilogae — ^both said to be written by Sin- 
gleton : — 

PROLOGUE. 
To this new world, from fiim'd Britannia's shore. 
Thro' boisterous seas, where foaming billows roar, 
The muse, who Britons charm'd fbr many an age. 
Now sends her servants forth to tread the stage : 
Britain's own race, though far removed, to show^ 
Patterns of every virtue they shoi;*d know. 
For gloomy minds through ignorance may nil, 
Tet bold examples strike, where languid precepts IkiL 
The world's a stage, where mankind act their parts, 
The stage, a world, to show their various axis : 
Whilst the soul, touoh'd by nature's tendereet laws. 
Has all her passions bound in virtue's cavse. 
Beason we hear, and coolly may approve^ 
But all's inactive till the j;mssions move. 
Such is the human soul, so weak, so fMI ; 
Reasqn's^er chart, but passion is the gale; 
Then raise these gales to waft Ikir virtue o'er 
The sea of life, while reason points the shores 
But ah I let reason mark the conrse along. 
Lest passion list'ning to some syren's song, 
Bush on the rocks of vice, when all are lost, 
And shipwreek'd virtue renders up the ghoet* 
Too oft, we own, the stage with dangerous art. 
In wanton scenes, has played the qrren's part; 
Tet if the muse, unHuthful to her trust. 
Has sometimes stray'd ftom what was pure and just, 
Has she not oft with awful virtuous rage. 
Struck home at vice^ and nobly trod the stage ? 
Made tyrants weep, the conscious murderer stand. 
And drop the dagger from his trembling hand I 
Then, as you treat a favorite fair's mistake, 
Pray spare her foibles for her virtue's sake; 
And whilst her chastest scenes are made appear, 
(For none but such will find admittance here,) 
The muse's friends we hope will join the cause. 
And crown our best endeavours With a]q;>lau8e. 

EPILOOTJB. 

Much has been said in this reforming age, 

To damn in gross the business of the stage. 

Some, for this end, in terms not quite so civil, 

Have giv'n both plays and players to the deviL 

With red hot seal, in dreadftil pomp they come, 

And bring their flaming tenets warm fh>m Rome. 

Fathers and councils, hermits from their cell. 

Are brought to prove this is the road to Hell. 

To me, who am, I own, but a weak woman. 

This way to reformation seems tincommon. « 

If these authorities are good, we hope 

Tb gain a fUll indulgence fkt>m the Pope; 

We too will ^ to holy mother church. 

And leave these sage relbrmtoi in the lurch. 

But to be 8eriou»— now let's tiy the eause 

By truth and reason's most impartial laws; 

The play just iinish'd, prejudice apart. 

Let honest nature speak— how feels the hearts 

Bid it not throb? then tell it to our foes. 

To mourn the parent's, firiend's, and husband's woes. 

Whilst, at the cause of all, a noble indignation roeei 
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If then the tonl in Thtne'B panie we more, 
Why shoold the friends of Tirtne disapiwoTe f 
We tnut they do not, by this splendid sight 
Of sparkling eyes that grace on^ scenes te-nlght ; 
Then smile, ye fldr, propitious on the cause ; 
And erery generous heart shall beat apj^ause. 

Havinff given an account of the first 
theatrical exhibition given in this city, and 
the site of the first theatre, we come now to 
the second, which may in fact be termed the 
first erected for legitimate purposes. The 
company continued to play m Plumstead's 
warehouse, gaining favor graduallv with the 
public until June, having remained open two 
months, and playing to crowded houses. 
On the 17th of June uiey played " The Care- 
less Husband," by particular request, the* 
proceeds of which were appropriated to the 
poor of the city. 

In 1759, David Douglass opened the second 
Theatre in Philadelphia. The Presbyterian 
Synod in July, 1759, formally addressed the 
Governor and Legislature to prevent the 
opening. The friends made their applica- 
tion to Judse William Allen, to suppress the 
representations. His reply was that **he 
had got more moral virtue from plays than 
he had from sermons." This building stood 
at the S. W. corn^ of South and Vernon 
streets. It was built entirely of wood, 
weather-boarded, and painted a dark lead 
color. It was a large building and calcu- 
lated to hold a thousand persons. Douglass 
had succeeded to the throne of the ** Mimic 
World" in conseauence of the death of M*r 
Hallam, whose wiaow he married. Douglass 
was a man of enterprize, and ambitious to 
establish the regular drama in the Western 
World. In the pursuit of this object he sit 
once determined to erect temples to the his- 
trionic muse, which in after years would lead 
to the establishing of others, whose classic 
beauty, and architectural design might emu- 
late the proudest edifices in the land, and 
find their model in Roman superstructure. 
In doing this he had to contend against the 
prejudices of the people, and select such 
plays as were calculated to disarm opposi- 
tion, and enlist the liberal in his favor. 
Thus, he opened the old South Street Theatre 
with the Tragedy of " Douglass," written, 
as was stated in the bills, by M'r Hume, 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland. This was 
followed by " Hamlet," which play it was 
said, furnished a moral lesson for youth, and 
the regulation of their conduct through life. 
On the 27th of December a beneht was 
given-^" toward raising a fund for purchas- 
ing an organ to the college hall in tnis cit^, 
and instructing the charity children m 

Ssalmody." M'r and M'rs Douglass, Miss 
Iheer, M'rs Morris, (drowned, together 
with her maid servant in the winter of 



1767,) M'rs Crane. M'rs Allyn, and Miss 
Hallam, were the principal performers. In 
addition to thse wefind tne names of Quelch, 
Tomleson, Stuart, Tremaine, Reed, and 
Morris. Miss Cheer was the Lady Macbeth 
of the day, and Morris, the husband of the 
lady whose unfortunate fate we have stated, 
was the low comedian; his name is to be 
found in the various companies enacting old 
men up to as late a period as 1800. Dunlap 
says ** those who can look back to 1788, will 
remember him a little shrivelled old man 
with a voice palsied with age, having for his 
second wife a tall elegant woman, the favor- 
ite comedy-lady, and the admiration of the 
public." 

There are many persons who confound 
this, the second Theatre in Philadelphia, 
with the third, of which we are now about 
to speak. Douglass, finding the more re- 
spectable portion of the community disposed 
to encourage theatricals, selected a more 
eligible site for the building of another 
Theatre, and for that purpose fixed on a 
vacant lot situated at the southwest comer 
of South and Apollo streets, above Fourth ; 
hence the error of many historians, who in- 
variably confound this with the one at the 
corner of Vernon street. This Theatre was 
erected in 1760. Little attention was paid 
to design in the building. The* view from 
the boxes was interceptea by large- pillars 
supporting the upper tier and roof. It was 
lighted by plain oil-lamps, without ^^sm, 
a row of which were placed in front of the 
stage. The scenery was dingy ; chamber- 
scenes taken from descriptions of old" cas- 
tles; and, altogether, the whiole presented a 
dark and sombre appearance. The stage- 
box on the east side, m after years, was fitted 
up for President Washington, whenever he 
honored the Theatre witn his presence, at 
which time " The Poor Soldier" was played 
by " desire." 

We remember well the night this Theatre 
burnt down, and the extraordinary exertions 
used to save the drop-curtain, which was 
well known to have been painted' by the 
unfortunate Major Andre, but all' proved 
unavailing; that, with many other relics of 
** by-gone days," fell a victim to the devour- 
ing flames. Many a time and oft have we* 
sat upon the ragged benches, and gazed upon 
the dim outline of " Fancy sketch," and re- 
called the time when Lord Howe held pos- 
session of Philadelphia, and the gay sons 
of Britain revelled here in their short-lived 
pride and glory. It was then called the 
** Apollo ;" upon its ruins was erected a dis- 
tillery ; — " to what base uses do we come at 
i«=f >> Dunlap, in speaking of it, says : 



last.'^ 



Once pourii^ out a mingled stream^ of 
good and evil; is now dispensing purely 
evil." 
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The celebrated Pat Lyon used it for awhile 
as a blacksmith shop; tJius AvolU) yielded 
to Vulcan — and Vvlcan to Bacchus J 

When the British held possession of Phila- 
delphia, the South Street Theatre was chiefly 
used for the amusement of the officers of the 
army, Eriiertnmments were given there for 
the purpose of mi sing a fund for the benefit 
of tba widows atid orphans of those who had 
lost tlieir lives in His Majesty's service. 
Major Andro &,nd Captain Delancy were the 
ch ief ecen e pai n ters . Their dramatic li brary 
must have been very limited, as they were 
obliged t^j advertjae in the Pennsylvania 
Ledger for a copy of " Douglas" and the 
force of "The CUizenJ' 



THE WATCHET PITCHER. 

pt is not our custom to depend upon the 
labours of straneers for the matter of our 
pages ; but occasionally, when we meet with 
something reallv beyond the ordinary degree 
of merit, and which from its position is not 
likely to fall under the observation of our 
Headers, or the American public ^nerally, 
we take great pleasure in giving it a nlaee 
in our columns. The verses which follow, 
extracted from "Bentley's Miscellany," 
COBM under this rule : we think them among 
the prettiest things of the kind that we have 
see*,! 

^^v^) 7« simple ones away ! 

Bring no vain fonciee hither : 
The brif^tert dreams of youth decay. 

She fSidrest roses wither. 

Jlkye'1 4lnoe this fountain first was jdanned, 

Jtnfl Jvyads learnt to drink, 
Have IvmrB held, knit hand In h^pDMl, 

Aweetjwrijr at iU brink. 

.Vxamjoatk to age this waterfiOl 

MonuUj ^ow9 an, 
rBat wiMBe, 4^1 tell me where, are all 

'iShose •oensfeani loyers gone f 

'Uhe lUooB «B the turtle preys, ^ 

And loTers vows are lither, 
'>Xhe brightest 4ream of youth decays, 

.The firircfft roses wither. 

** Hgy Watcbet Pitcher set adown, 

;lair maid, and list to one 
\Who mubh this sorty world have known-* 
:l muser thsMopoiL 

''Though jonth is ardent, gay and bold, 
Its flattery beguiles; 
Tlmai^ Giles is ^oung— and I aiS old— 
iVeler trust thy heart to OUes. 



"Thy on fiUed Watefaet Pitcher nay 
Be broken ooming hit^ier 1 
Thy doting sUto may prore a 
The fidrest roses wither.** 

The damsel smiled in lovdy scorn, 
She fflled her Watchet Pitcher, 

For such a sight an Anchorite 
Might deem himself the richer. 



ni-lkted maiden, go thy ways. 
Thy lover's tows are lither t 

The brightest dream of youth decays, 
The ftirest roses wither. 



These days are soon the days of yxwe; 

Six summws pass, and then 
That musing man would see once more 

Tho ibuntain in the glen. 



Tbward its thne-wom marge ho strij«d» 
With moss and daisies richer; 

Half hoping to espy the maid 
Gome tripping with her pitcher. . 



No maiden comes, but, evil<starred. 
He finds a mournful UAtm ; 

There lies a Watchet Pitcher marred, 
The damsel's Pitcher broken I 



Profoundly moved, that mus^ cried, 
** The spoiler hath been hither : . 

OhI would the maiden £ilr had died; 
The fiUrest rose must wither. 



" The tender iiow*ret blooms apace, 
But chilling winds blow o'er ; 
It fiules unheeded, and its place 
Siall never know it more." 



He turned fhm (hat aocnrsed ground. 
His worldrwom bosom throbbihg^ 

A bowshot thence a child he i 
The little man was sobbing. 



He gently stroked that curiy head : 
" My ehUd, what brings thee hitter? 

Weep not, my shnple chUd," he said, 
"Or let us weep together." 

"H^ worid, I ween, my child, is green 
As garden undefiled. 
Thy thoughts should run on mirth and ftug^ 
Where dost thou dweU, my child r 

T was then the tiny urchin spoke— 
"My daddy's Qfles, the ditcher i 

Iihiterfetdi,andQhI Pve broke 
My mammy's Wavobr Pmsal . 
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RAMBLINa OBSERVATIONS ON 

FREE TRADE AND COLONIAL 

POSSESSIONS. 

If the spirits of the departed, are equally 
cognisant of the affairs of heaven and earth, 
as the spiritualistB teach, how profound mxist 
be the satisfaction of those immortal shades, 
who suffered ^poverty and persecution, the 
frowns and buffi tings, or what is equally 
hard to endure, the neglect and contempt of 
mankind, in attempting to enforce ^reat 
ideas too advanced for the imperfect civiliza- 
tion of their time, but which now command 
the homage of the world. Imagine the 

S ratification of the impalpable essence of 
dam Smith, although to be sure he was 
not a martyr to his principles, when con- 
templating the revolution which has been 
wrought in the sentiments and policy of his 
country, with regard to commercial restric- 
tions and monopoly. From propositions 
simple, almost self-evident, but derided 
because unfamiliar to Statesmen and people, 
he deduced the laws which ought to govern 
the commercial intercourse of nations. Upon 
his generation, so far as any immediate 
practical effect was concerned, his work fell 
like seed scattered upon the wayside or 
stony ground. 

Fox declared that Political Economy was 
a subject too deep for him, and which he 
never understood. Pitt on the contrary bad 
read " The Wealth of Nations " and from 
that fountain head drew many of his maxims. 
But Pitt was not a far-seeing statesman, 
sagacious beyond his lime, and ready to risk 
his office, *the pleasure of his life and the 

Sride of his heart,' in carrying out measures 
estined ultimately to benefit his country, 
but which were immediately calculated to 
shock the prejudices ai¥i provoke the ill-will 
of his countrymen. There was nothing to dis- 
tinguish William Pitt from the mass of com- 
mon-place statesmen, but his splendid elo- 
quence, his heroic and self-reliant will. He 
was not in advance of his a^e. He advocated 
no measure distasteful to nis countrymen, 
unless we except the abolition of the slave 
trade and the emancipation of the Catholics. 
He made masterly speeches in favor of those 
measures, but the one, he had not sufficient ' 
courag;e to carry out, or sacrificed it to the | 
expediency of the hour, and the other in 
deference to the prejudices of his Sovereign, 
he forbore to press. It was perhaps a fore- j 
gone conclusion, that this latter measure 
could not be Oarried. If the firm purpose of 
George III not to concede emancipation 
oould not be shaken, we are not prepared to 
say that it would have been either a wise or 
prudent policy for his minister to have 
urged a measure to which it was impossible 



to obtain the royal assent. But did Pitt, 
upon taking- office, after his resignation, 
make anj stipulation in favor of the Catho- 
lics ? Did he make his resumption .of office 
dependent on any condition whatever? It 
would perhaps nave been impracticable 
to make any arrangement, but did he 
attempt it? When Pitt, however, assumed 
a position, in agreement with the general 
temper and pcflicy of his country, no man 
exhibited more inflexible independence, more 
unyielding tenacity, more sublime self-reli- 
ance. Alone, unless we except Harry Dun- 
das, whose powers as a debater were not 
distingiiishea, and Canning who came to his 
aid in the last years of his ministry, he encoun- 
tered night auer night, and year after year, 
with haughty mien, and unfailing resources 
of argument and eloquence, the extraordi^ 
nary logic and fervor of Fox, the wit and 
raillery of Sheridan, the philosophy, various 
argument, and coarse sarcasms of Burke. 
But, to employ the terminology of the Tran- 
scendentahsts, he was not an eternal man. 

Since his day, the science of political eco^ 
nomy has become better understood, and its 
principles extensively applied. How radi- 
cal has been the change in the commercial 
policy of England, within the last half cen- 
tury! In the days of Smith, that co.untry 
was the bulwark and main support of mo- 
nopoly and exclusion; now the champion 
and exemplar of free trade. 

The men of ideas come ultimately to go- 
vern the world. The conservative, valuable 
as he is in the balance of the State, must at 
last give way to the I^oformer. From new 
and untried theories, the conservative shrinks 
back, with visible horror. He fancies every 
innovation will work mischief and disorder. 
With him, the protection of property and 
life is the chier end of government. He 
scouts at the idea, that it is instituted to 
educate and devejope, as well as to preserve 
and protect. But, in spite of his prejudices, 
the great truths of political science will 
ultimately triumph. Their application may 
l>e resisted, their advocates aenounced as 
fanatics and incendiaries, but as time ad- 
vances, the circle of disciples increases, and 
the despised creed of yesterday is placed 
amon^ the admitted and established axioms 
of to-day. 

Amon^; the marked attendants of the free 
trade policy of Kngland, is a growing" con- 
viction of the inutility of colonial possessions, 
to whom the exemptions and benefits of that 
policy have been extended. And certainly, 
if the trade Of a colony is opdd to all the 
world, if it is governed with a view to its 
own l>enetit, and not solely for the ad van-' 
tage of the mother country, it will be found, 
(we speak genei-ally, and admit exceptions,) 
that both parties will be benefitted by so- 
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paration; and even where the colony is 
avowedly used as an instrument to swell the 
prosperity of the mother country, where its 
manufactures are restrained, its trade con- 
fined, and its industry forced into narrow 
channels, to subserve the selfish views of 
the distant community to Which it is bound, 
even in that case the independence of the 
colony would prove more ieneficial to its 
unnatural mother, thaa dependence and 
union ; for under the invigorating infi,ueiice 
of Freedom, industry would revive, vary 
and extend its operations, the resources of 
the independent colony would be rapidly de- 
veloped, and a free participation* of its un- 
shacKled trade would prove more profitable 
to the p^ent State, than the absolute conti-ol 
of its commerce and resources, subjected to 
the pressure of monopoly. The blow that 
severed the American colonies from Eng- 
land, redounded to the benefit of the latter, 
as well as to tho former. The mutual trade 
of the two countries steadily increased, from 
the hour separation became a finalitj. 

We have been led into this discursive 
train of reflection, from observing the recent 
suggesition of Lord EUenborough in the 
House of Lords, to release the British Ame- 
rican Provinces from the control of the mo- 
ther country. It is apparent, from various 
indications, that the Canadians have only to 
manifest a desire for independence to obtain 
it. Great Britain derives no benefit from 
the connection : or none that she would not 
enjoy, in a greater degree, if the bond were 
severed. It neeeds no prophet's vbion to 
descry the future condition of Canada. It is 
destined, without the intervention of war, 
and at no remote day, to become a free and 
sovereign State. What then will be its 
destiny ? With one or two observations, we 
shall endeavor to suggest an answer to the 
question we have proposed. 

The ties that have hitherto bound our 
Union together.are very much weakened. The 
sentiment of Union, in whole classes of our 
countrymen, has been well-nigh destroyed. 
Whether geographical, politicalapd commer- 
cial ties will continue to hold us together, after 
the fraternal bond is all sundered, remains 
yet to be seen. But when, if ever, the line is 
drawn; and North and South become dis- 
tinct nationalities, Canada will inevitably 
unite her fortunes with the Northern Repub- 
lic. But, if our present Union continues, 
the acquisition of Canada will be an event 
of distant accomplishment, and dependent on 
the future policy of our government. The Ca- 
nadians have never pretended to unqualified 
good feeling to the people of the States. 
They have many prejudices to overcome, be- 
fore they would cotisent to unite their des- 
tiny with ours. They have a strong, deep, 
ana abiding hatred of slavery. If annexa- 



tion were now proposed to them, and their 
choice was untrammelled, they would split 
upon that rock — they would reject the alli- 
ance. Unless a radical change is wrought 
in the sentiments of that people, they will 
not cousent ta coalesce with us, until slavery 
is denationalized, c^ the present Union dis- 
solved. But the future political condition of 
Canada, partly dependent as it is on thefuture 
of our own country, will always be an olject 
of interest to our people. It is a noble terri- 
tory, of vast extent, with a fertile soil, wa- 
tered by navigable lakes and rivers, and pos- 
sessed by a nardy, intelligent, and inaus- 
trious population. Whetiier an appendage 
of England, or an independent Republic, or 
united with us, Canada must always assert^ 
a position of importance. 



THE MESMERIC SITTING. 



TrandaUd fnm tke Memdrt t^ (he Baroneu 
jyOberkirche, 



February Is^ 1786. At eleven o'clock 
there was a magnetic sitting at the Duchess 
of Bourbon's. The Mess'rs de Puys6gur 
were to bring many somnambulists thither 
and to put them to sleep. According to the 
admission of Doctor Mesmer, the Marquis de 
Puys^gur is more skilful than himself. 
After having put the patients to sl^ep, and 
thrown them into a complete somnambulism, 
he made them obey his will, his gestures 
and the movement of his wand. M. de 
Chastenay-Puys6gur, his brother, who, as I 
have said, serves in the navy, has the same 
success, so that he is considered a superna- 
tural personage. These gentlemen obtain 
from tne subjects .whom they put to sleep, 
not only the knowledge of the present m 
distant places, but also the foreknowledge of 
the future. At other times they put a man, 
by magnetising him, into communication 
with a girl in a state of somnambulism. 
Then she executes his thoughts and follows 
him everywhere. This lasts only /during 
the magnetic sleep, and the somnambulist 
remembers nothing of it. When once 
awakened she remains perfectly indifferent 
towards him with whom she has been put in 
communication. 

This is what happened that morning. M. 
de Puys§gur put one of the somnambulists 
in communication with a youns secretary of 
the Spanish embassy ; they had never seen 
each other. Scarcely had this girl, ugly 
enough besides, touched his hand, when she 
spontaneously brightened ; her countenance 
entirely changed and assumed an expression 
truly extraorainary. She rose with a grace 
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full at once of modesty and passion, and ap- 
proached the young man, to whom she said, 
bowing her head, 

" I see your thought. You have agreed to 
be put in communication with me to obey 
Her Highness, but you had no. desire for it ; 
you feared lest this passing contact of our 
two souls might leave a trace in yours or 
mine. I am not handsome, and love for an 
ugly person is disagreeable. Be easy, I shall 
never please you, and you will please me no 
more at my wakinc." 

The young man looked at us and laughed. 

•*That is my thought," s^d he. "Do 
you suffer?" 

" Yes, at this moment." 

** And what am I now thinking of?" 

" Oh I you are thinking of a woman whom 
I see very far from here ; she is in a chamber 
painted and adorned throughout, she wears 
a costume which I have never seen on any 
one. Yes, large pantaloons, naked legs, 
with slippers embroidered with gold, a gauze 
robe, a long veil upon a very hich cap 
figured with silver, which looks like the 
head-dress of the women of the county of 
Cauz. All that is quite rich and thb woman 
is Quite handsome." 

The secretary of the embassy, a Count of 
Aranca, as well as I can recollect, was pale 
and trembling ; he could not find a wora. 

" Is this true ?" asked M. de Puys^gur. 

** Oh 1 how can she know that ?" he inur- 
mured. 

** Do you wish her to be silent or to con- 
tinue?" 

" Let her continue," he replied quickly. 
" Can you read this woman's thoughts ?" 

"Yes." 

" What do you see ? Does she love me ?" 

"No," said the young girl, mournfully 
shaking her head. 

** She does not love me 1 Does she love 
another ? Is she alone ?" 

** She is alone, but has not been so long, 
and will not be so 'long. Listen to what 1 
am about to tell you, remember it and profit 
by it. Count It is very fortunate that you 
have questioned me ; you would have l>een 
lost but for that. You have written to this 
woman." 

"Yes." 

" The letter is in a little embroidered bae 
which she wears ^t her girdle ; she received 
it this morning." 

" Can you read it ?" . 

"It is difficult i that will fatigue me 
much." 

" Read it, I wish it," interrupted M. de 
Puys^gur, charging her with the fluid. 

" Oh I you hurt jae ! you break my head 
and my heart." 

"Read." 

"I see, I see. You are very foolish, 



Count ; you promise this woman to go and 
marry her — ^to carry her off in six months, as 
soon as you shall have reached the age of 
twenty-five. Oh, my God 1 oh, my God ! this 
woman is a Jewess 1" 

This word produced an effect upon those 
present which I cannot describe; we were 
about half a dozen. The diplomatist be- 
came paler and paler, and his emotion was 
visible. 

" Count," asked M. de Puys6gur again, in 
a serious tone, " shall she go on ?" 

" Yes, yes, I prefer to know all. If this 
woman does not love me, whom does she 
love?" , 

" A man of her own nation — ^a wretch, a 
thief." 

A cold sweat covered us all. 

"Yes, they expect to allure you when you 
return — to make you sign I know, not what 
papers, to set yourself tree: and if you re- 
fuse — ^take care." 

The sound of this somnambulist's voice 
had, I assure you, something supernatural 
at this moment ; she was evidently inspired. 

" But this woman — this wretched one — ^I 
h|kve had her instructed and baptized ; she is 
a Christian." 

"In that, as in everything else, she has 
deceived you, sir. A mere ceremony, the 
better to abuse you i she is a Jewess at heart 
and in life 1" 

" She does not love me !" repeated this 
young madman, in a low tone. 

This idea alone struck him. Neither his 
danger, nor the other treason with which he 
was threatened reached him. He thought 
only of his love 1 Poor young man I to marry 
a Jewess ; he, a gentleman of the old Cas- 
tillians! 

" Ah I my God, madam 1" said he to me 
afterwards, with great simplicity, "my mo- 
ther would have died with chagrin on ac- 
count of it, and you see!" 

He then related to us what no one in the 
world knew, except himself, and which con- 
sequently seemed to him still stranger in the 
mouth of the somnambulist. Sent to Cueta 
the preceding year, he was walking in the 
streets of the city the day after his arrival, 
in an African heat, and without thinking of 
the requisite precautions : dying with thirst, 
he stopped beside a fountain to drink; whilst 
taking off the cap which he had on his head, 
the sun struck him, a congestion of the brain 
followed, he fell as if dead upon the spot. 
Some Jewish women were washing their 
linen at this fountain; one of them Hved 
quite near to it ; the richness of the stran- 
ger's clothes made them hope for a good 
compensation. They were alone at this 
hour, in which no one in these countries 
dares to brave the rays of the sun. They 
carried him to their comrade's house, em- 
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ployed their knowledj^e of medicine, and 
thev have much of itv m taking care of him, 
in bringing him to; he recovered his con- 
scioasness. The young Jewess poured out 
for him a certain drink, the taste and fresh- 
ness of which seemed delicious, to him, and 
he slept. On awakening, he* felt himself 
entirely recoTcred, but he also felt a new 
sentiment in his heart — a mad and extra- 
vagant love for his hostess — one of those 
passions which have neither check nor 
bounds. Thenceforth he left her no longer 
than for the time necessary for the duties of 
his mission; he became her slave — she re- 
sisted him — she affected virtue ; he promised 
to give her his name, if she v^ouid accept 
baptism. She agreed; and, when he was 
recovered, when he had to part from her, it 
was whilst swearing to her that, as soon as 
he "^as twenty-five, he would return and 
would carrj her in triumph to his estate, to 
his embassies ; in short, that he would make 
a great lady of her. You know the rest. 

The somnambulist saved him, as it really 
appeared; he had informations taken; all 
was true. He came to thank M. de Puys6- 
gnr, who told me of it at Strasburg, when I 
returned thither. His history struck me 
greatly : but it is not the only extraordinary 
one that I shall have occasion to relate, dur- 
ing the courso of magnetism that we were 
pursuing, so to speak, that winter with the 
Duehess of Bourbon. 
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XL 
THE SONG OF THE TRIPILI TRAPALA. 

TO tlM tripOi, tripili, trapttla, 
Th«7 dug, they dance this itmno, 
OooM, little girl, tnra gntcefally xonnd. 
Ton haye stolen my heart. 



The lad that Is a majo and poor. 
Has no right to be jealous ; 
It is doing him favour enough. 
Merely td love him. 



The little girls in cmr day 

Are like filberts, 

Te find one good one 

We must crack two thousand. 



Let no one rely 

Upon holding a frying-pan by the handle ; 
He that beUeres he can hold it best. 
Is he that bums himself most. 



SPIRITUAL. MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. 

A SERISS 07 LETTERS TO THE EDITQB. 
NUMBER Z. 

M'r Editor: —Eighteen and a half cen- 
turies ago, a Hebrew, named Paul, was un- 
dergoing an examiuation, before the Roman 
Proconsul, Festus^ on certain charges brought 
against him by his enemies. Paul's defence 
seems to have been so clear, cogent and im- 
pregnable, that the Proconsul found it im- 
possible to answer it or evade its force. He 
therefore resorted to a ruse, common in all 
times and countries, and which consists in 
ignoring all an opponent has said, and level- 
ling at him another * and totally different 
charpe. The advantage of this mode ot deal- 
ing 18, that however completely in the right 
the accused may be, he can never thoroughly 
vindicate himself, as such, since as often as 
he annihilates one charge, the accuser shifts 
his ground and brings a new one. 

Thus, in the present instance, "As Pi^ul 
thus spake for himself, Festus said with a 
loud voice, Paul, thou art beside ihysdf; 
much learning doth Tnahe thee mad J* " But 
he said, I am not mad, most noble Festus; 
but speak forth the words oitruih and «o5er- 
nessJ^ fActe XXVI. 24-5.] 

One of Paul's principal, offences was his 
proclaiming through the ]and, that he had 
witnessed certain ** Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions," strikingly akin to many of those 
alleged to be witnessed at the present day. 
And I have referred to his case, as furnish- 
ing a ciirti&lls ' coincidence to cases nino oc- 
curring levery day .^ And while my •' band 
is in," I may as well remark the striking 
analogy throughout between the reception 
awarded to the Spiritualphenomena, eighteen 
and a half centuries ago, wherein Jesus 
Christ and his apostles were the "mediums," 
and to those taking place all about us at the 
present moment. 

Thus the chief assailants, or contemners 
of the ancient "manifestations" were, on 
the one side, the Jewish Priests^ mostly of the 
Pharisaic cast, and on the other, the Sad- 
ducees, who ** believed neither in the resui^ 
reotion, nor in Angel nor S[>irit ;" or were, 
in other words, the free-thinkersy skeptieSf 
and , materialists of that day. One might 
certainly think it strange, that the Riests 
should have manifested such violent hostility 
to these phenomena, since their own Sacred 
History, of which they were avowedly the 
believing recipients and the professed cham- 
pions, was full to overflowing of phenomena 
of the same class. The Sadducees did Men, 
as they do now, but hold to their own soui- 
less creed. 
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Th« first reception ^yen to these ancient 
''appearances/' was to raise the crj of 
"fraud," "collusion," and '^hmnbng," if 
they had reached the altitude of such a 
term. 

But, though this cry donbtless had T^elght 
with «ome, yet believers rapidly multiplied, 
and it became evident, that this exposition 
at least was false. 

Various other expositions succeeded, such 
as befitted the character of the times. **Mad-' 
ness" was one charee, as we have seen 
above in the case m Festus, versus Paul. 
"These men are drunken wUh new wine" 
was another, as in the case of the auditors 
of Peter on the day of Pentecost. Other 
charges there may have been, which no 
recoil has brought down to us. 

But all these modes of opposition seem to 
have had no essential power to stay the pro- 
gress of belief. The ultimate measure, 
therefore, of the Priests and their partisans 
was to admit fully and freely the fact of the 
manifestations, but, at the same time, to at- 
tribute them to the agency of devils. " He 
casteth out devils by Be'elzebub, the Prince 
of devils." 

It was in vain to show them ihe absurdity 
of such an exposition. These manifestations 
were all of a Kind to nullify the work, which 
they supposed the Devil was ever engaged in 
doing, and to forward objects, to which he 
had a deadly, eternal hostility. That is, 
they healed disease in all its forms ; turned 
madness to sanity; reformed the vicious and 
criminal in all staees of their ruin-ward 
career ; and universally promoted the spread 
of health, light, virtue, and happiness. A 
strange work this for Be'elzebub, the very 
essence of whose kingdom was darkness, 
misery and wickedness! This, however, was 
the best explanation the Priests could assign, 
without admitting the actual truth. 

Fortunately for the truth of History^ we 
are not left to mere comeeture, as to the 
cause of this priestly hostility to what may 
be entitled tho "Christian" manifestations. 
This cause, undeniably, was, in a single 
phrase, sectarian bigotry. The interpreta- 
tions of the Hebrew sacred history, and of 
the prophecies concerning the character of 
the expected Messiah and his kingdom, to- 
gether with the religious doctrines and prac- 
tical ethics, promulged by the Christian 
" mediums," differed, in numerous and vital 
particulars, from those accepted by the Jew- 
ish Priesthood, to say nothing of the Sad- 
duoees. The Hebrew nation at large re- 
garded themselves, as a "chosen people" 
and the. peculiar favorites of Heaven, while 
all nations else were " unclean," " dogs," 
" swine," ", accursed and outcast of Gkxi." 
And this belief and feeling were beyond 



measnre intensified in their spiritual and 
secular leaders. 

Whereas the Christian "mediums" taught, 
that **God is no respecter of persons^' (e. g. of 
external accidents of nationality, of family 
deseent, &c., &c.,) " but that in every nation 
he, ihatfeareth €rod and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with Him." Vitally an- 
tagonistic, in this point, to the prevalent 
Jewish view, it was not less so in many 
others; which need not here be noticed. 

" Hinc illae laehrymae I" Hence thedeadly 
animosity of the Priesthood and their parti- 
sans to the ChriHian "manifestations," 
and the "Inediums," throngh whom thev 
eame-^an animonty, which never rested till 
they bad crucified the leading ^'medium" 
and done all in their power to destroy his 
followers. Here behola what sectarian bi- 
gotry can do— not only in the vray of blind- 
in|^ its own eyes to overt facts but also of 
persecuting, to the n^ost stretch of its abi- 
lity, those, who persist in keeping their eyes 
open! 

Now the task in hand is not an aj^cQaUa 
one to me. It is, however, intrinsically of 
great importance, as will appertr on tho 
slightest consideration. Having summarily 
shown the reception awarded to the " S|>h 
ritual Manifestations," which ushered in 
Christianity, now the mightiest of earth ty 
names, it remains only to show, thnt with 
regard to the present "Manifestations," 
which are mere reduplications of those pro- 
duced eighteen centuries and a half ago, the 
selfsame scenes are enacted, the selfsame 
measures adopted^ and the selfsame means 
employed throughout, so far as the mitigated 
temper of our times permits, and that, too^ 
by the selfsame classes of persons. 

It is too familiarly known to need discuss- 
ing, that the principal opponents of the pre- 
sent Manifestations are, on the one hand, 
the Priesthood and thmr partisans, and, on 
the other, the free-thinking and material- 
istic-^which latter may be entitied "the 
modem Sadducees," since they, too, virtually 
" believe neither in the resurrection nor in 
angel nor in spirit" 

The opponents jHir eminence, however, arei 
the Priesthood and Uieir adherents. Theit 
first mode of assault was by the cry of 
"fraud," "collusion," " humbwe," Ac, Ac.,* 
and "snapping toes," "cracking knee-, 
joints,": and a multitude of like sagacious i 
su^estions were trumpeted abroad in explo'] 
natum of the phenomena* 

Such expositions wer» boob demonstrated 
to be absurd, and believers multiplied with 
alarming rapidity. Then Jfennmm was 
called in as the one universal^ all-sufioing 
expositor-^that very mesmerism,, whieh the 
same persons had hardly dot» stiematiiing, 
just as vehemeatiy^ as ntftathe "Manifesta- 
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tioDfl/' with the same epithets, "fraud/' 
" collusion," " humbug," «c., &c. ! 

From present tokens, however, it would 
seem, that the abler' of the priestly 'party are 
about coming to an agreement to aamit the 
reality of these pheiiomena and their super — 
or rather, suhter-mundane origin, but, like 
their predecessors of old, to aUribute them to 
the ag^cy of evil spirits^, " the devil and his 
angels." 

True it is, this exposition is a self-evident 
ahsurdiiy, since the influence of these mani- 
festations and the teachings thereby im- 
parted tend directly and forcibly to purify, 
to enlighten and to elevate all, over whom 
they have power, and thus to destroy the 
work T^hich the Devil and his myrmidons 
are supposed to be eternally busy in further- 
ing. 

And here, as before, the question may well 
be asked, why it is, that the Priestly party 
should be so virulently hostile to the modem 
Spiritual phenomena, when the sacred books, 
or which ihey are the recognized interpreters 
and champions, are filled with phenomena 
of a kindred class ; and are, in fact, buUi 
upon them and derive their chief weight and 
authority from them 1 

The principal reason seems to be this. 
From the very words of Him, who was nailed 
to the cross for promulging a universal, all- 
embracing religion in place of the narrow, 
exclusive, local system, taught by the "Chief 
Priests" of that age, the modern Priesthood 
have contrived to draw a muUiplicitv of reli- 
^ous systems, which, while violentljr clash- 
ing with each other, each and all falsify and 
do despite to the cosmopolitan spirit and 
worldrwide sympathies of Him, whose name 
they have borrowed ! In this way they have, 
thus far, to no small degree defealed the very 
purpose, for which Jesus Christ set the seal 
oi falsehood on the exclusive system of the 
Jewish Priests, and thus brought upon him- 
self the most cruel of deaths. 

Now the teachings comiujg through the 
present manifestations, so mr as can be 
gathered, are mainly of the most liberal, 
universal character. They utterly repudiate 
the harshest and most offensive dogmas of 
the sectarian creeds of the Churches, and 
once more, proclaim "peace on earth and 
good will to ALL men I" These phenomena 
being, as yet, in their incipient stages, and 
the methods of communication between the 
super-mundane and the terrestrial spheres 
being still imperfect, besides that the " me- 
diums" hitherto have been hviipartiaUy de- 
veloped and harmonised, it follows inevitably 
that our transmissions from the sj^heres 
must, thus far, have been little or nothing in 
Comparison with what, under superior con- 
ditions, they would be, and will ultimately 
be. If tiiey have been, to some extent, mu- 



tually opponent, unsatisfactory and trivial^ 
this is easily explained by referring to the 
imperfect, unharmondzed conditions, wilhout 
impeachment of their spiritual origin. 

Still even now it seems plain to me, that 
the prevailing tenor of the teachings, through 
these manifestations, so far as they bear on 
the duty and destiny of Man, is identical 
with and confirmaioryofthatofihe teachings 
of Christ himself And I am impressed 
with the notion, that the main design of the 
present manifestations is to exterminate the 
sectarian bigotry of the existing rel^ons of 
Christendom, as it was that of theOnristian 
manifestations, to break up the bitter exclu- 
sionism of the Jewish religion, and to r^pub- 
lish that liberal, genial, all-comprehensive 
system oi faith and practice, which was 
originally promulged oy Christ. In my 
view the Religious Thought of Christ bears 
marks altogether undeniable of a Divine 
character and origin, nor less are the wond- 
rous purity and exaltation and the absolute 
universality of his personal charctcter an 
anomaly not to be explained b^the ordinary, 
visible influences concerned in its forma- 
tion. 

That Christianity is to be superseded by a 
new Revelation through the present mani- 
festations, I have not tne slightest suspicion. 
In fact it cannot be. For released from the 
bonds imposed by bigotry upon it ; fitly in- 
terpreted and rightly understood, Christiani- 
ty IS the universal, absolute Religion ; and, 
being such, it can end only with the exist- 
ence of that human spirit, with which it 
began, I repeat then, the chief mtent of the 
present phenomena is, in my view, to re- 
publish Christianity, as it existed in the mind 
and life of its Author, 

Now, how many hundred sects there are 
in Christendom at this moment, I do not re- 
collect. Nor will I speak of their animosi- 
ties toward one another, or of their views 
and bearing towards all beyond their ovm 
constrictive pale. It is enough to remark, 
that the very fact of these divisions and 
inter-alienations is indication conclusive of 
the existence of narrowness, exclusiveness 
and bigotry. In the continuance of these 
various Sects, however, be they what they 
may, the worldly standing and influence of 
the several Priests, pledged to their cham- 
pionship, are indissolubly involved. Hence 
their rancorous hostility to these manifesta- 
tions, the leading aim whereof seems to be 
to sweep exclusiveness and bigotry from the 
face of the globe. It is but simiplYrepeating 
the experiment of the Jewish Priesthood 
centuries ago. 

I have t&en the trouble, at the risk of not 
a little tedium to the casual reader, to point 
out the close and pervading analogv between 
present occurrences and those of the days of 
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Ihe Christian Mediums, in the hone, that 
hese ancient events may be fraugnt with 
ueful monition to existing opponents and 
buDsajers. How fruitless is all opposition, 
however formidable the shapes it may as- 
rome, to the progress of a Work, taken in 
kand by the supra-mundanes and furthered 
bjr direct influences from them, is plainly 
nsible in tbese ancient occurrences. The 
irorldij powers brought to oppose the 
Shristian manifestations were a hundred 
fold more potent, than can be marshalled for 
I similar purpose now. Then the medium 
could be nailed to a tree ; flayed alive ; de- 
roured living by lions, tigers or dogs ; stoned, 
boiled or roasted ; and yet the very cause, 
ttiese cruelties were desired to destroy, 
ddIy advanced the more rapidly and triumph- 
inUy for their infliction. So it must be ever 
-80 it will be now. 

In our day, a Judge may be ousted from 
ibe Bench for testifying to what his own 
lenses had witnessed ; or an estimable youne 
pr\ may be dismissed from her post of 
teacher for attending a " Circle r and 
rarious other magnanimous and UbercU acts 
taay be done to the harm and discomfort of 
those venturing to exercise their personal 
freedom in investigating and pronouncing 
their conclusions concerning curious and 
interesting facts actually occurrent. But 
these things, vnth the accompanying ca- 
himnies, slurs, sneers, cries of " humbug," 
^•t &c., are small matters after all, and not 
likely to achieve a task, which the hideous 
emelties of antiquity essayed in vain. 

No. In the progress of the "Work, ini- 
ti&ted by the Cnristian Mediums, from the 
^rk day of the Crucifixion to its present 
predominance on earth, behold a prototype 
rfthe progress of the Work, initiated by tne 
present Mediums, from its present day of 
'small things," to a stage or greatness and 
splendor, which no imagination can now 
compass I 

Auer nine consecutive letters of narrated 
{odSf I trust the* reader will pardon this one 
uitercalary letter of comments and exposi- 
tory remarks. I would ask his attention to 
Its contents. 

I purpose, in my next, to continue my re- 
lations. 



DE ORIGINE VITAE ET 
MORTIS. 



<la m d tr vol itr 

Of gnis inis iflti d« nere aTit 
H Mun m chr ts 1 



SORROWS OF WERTHER. 



[The following metrical summary, by Thack- 
eray, of Goethe's lacrimose romance, has not 
pernaps fallen under the notice of many of 
our readers.] 

Werther bad a ]ot« ftnr Charlotte, 

Bach at wordp eould neTer utter ; 
Would jon know how lint he met her, 

flhe wai outtins bread and butter. 
/ 
Chaxlotte was a married lady. 

And a moral matt wat Werther, 
Aad fiir all tbe wealth of Indies, 

Would do nothing that might hurt her. 

So be sighed, and l>ined, and ogled, 
And bis passion boiled and babbled, 

mi be blew his slllj brains out, 
And no more was by them troubled. 

Charlotte haying seen bis body 

Borne beft»re her on a shuttw, 
like a well-conducted person, 

Went on cutting bread and batter. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Poetical Work$ of John Milton, a new 
edition. With Notes and a Life of the 
Author. By John Mitford. Phillips, samp- 
son & Co.: Boston : 1854. James C. Der- 
by: New York. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp.849. 
Portrait. For sale in Philadelphia, by C. 
G. Henderson k Co.. 

It were a work of superogation to speak, 
in these days, of the characteristics of Milton 
whether as Poet or as Man. He has long 
been ]9laced, by universal consent, in the 
verv highest class of the Immortals of Song, 
ana his '^Paradise Losf' has been pro- 
nounced, by the best critics, 'Hhe first single 
production of the human mind.'' Many, 
too, of his minor poems may be declared 
** perfect in their kind." His prose writings, 
though less known than his poetical, are a 
complete treasury of wise and noble thoughts, 
set forth in a somewhat antiquated yet mag- 
nificent style, opulent with all the graces of 
imagination. 

And, what does not always happen, his 
character, as a Man, was no whit oelow his 
character, as an author. His personal en- 
dowments and accomplishments would have 
made him a cynosure in any age or countrv, 
and his moral traits were of uie absolutely 
heroic cast. His life throughout was a 
heroic life, and in the most difficult and 
tempting circumstances remained without 
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spot to the close. Such a character and life 
giTC authority to his words. 

The present is an admirable edition, 
printed on thick, white paper, and with 
lar^e, clear type, and we see not how it could 
be improved. We can commend it to every 
paierjamilicts. 

Poems, Plaj/s^ and Essays. By OHver GMd- 
smith, M, B. With a Critical Dissertcttion 
on his Poetry, By John Aiken, Jf. i>.; and 
an Introductory Essay, by H. T, Tucker- 
man, Esq,, Phillips, Sampson ft Co.: Bos- 
ton: 1854. 8vo. Pp.530. Portrait. For 
sale in Philadelphia, by 0. G. Henderson 
ft Co.. 

Hardly a name in English Literature is 
invested with more agreeable associations 
than that of Goldsmith. Nor was the famous 
critical adage, " nihil, quod tetigit, non or- 
navit," ever applied to ahy writings more 
felicitously, as well as truly, than to his. 
The descriptive poem, the ballad, the good- 
humored satire, the comedy, the novel, the 
essay, and the history, to mention no more, 
were all tried by him in turn, and with kin- 
dred success. W hatever came from his pen 
was at once and widely popular; and ttiis, 
too, for reasons most honorable to the writer; 
for it was truth, sincerity, purity, and genial 
simplicity of thought and sentiment, wrapped 
in a style of transcendent ease, clearness 
and ^race, which thus charmed the universal 
reading public, and, while charming, ele- 
vated and improved. Goldsmith must live 
in the general estimation, so long as delinea- 
tions of what is best in our nature have 
power to please. 

^ The present is a beautiful and most de- 
sirable edition in all respects. Paper and 
type are all one could wish ; and in the in- 
troductory paces may he found all that is 
requisite in eluctdatton, alike of the author 
and his works. 

PiUmam's Monthly. July, 1854: G. P. Puir 
nam ft Co. : New York. 

We regard the present number as con- 
siderably superior to the majority of those 
we have seen. Three of its artioies, N'o 4, 
"Herr Begenbogen's Concert" — N'o 5, 
" Wall Street, ftc.^'— and N'o 9, " Sea from 
Shore" — ^we consider most admirable. They 
are alive throughout with the spirit of poetry 
and radiant with exquisite imagination. 
Their vein strikes us, as new, original, and 
well worth working. 

N'o 2, " Cosas de Espana," is a pleasant, 
readable article ; and N'o 13, " Israel Pot- 
ter," is so good, that we shall look for its 
oontinuation with interest. 

N'o 14, "Some Western Birds," and N'o 



16, "A Biography," we looked through 1 
profit, as well as entertiunment. 

The poetry proper — ^with the exceptid 
N'o 11, ** Itymn to Air," which please 
much — ^appeared to us rather medi^ 
Others may like it better. 

The remaining articles &11 far below il 
above specified. And to speak of it sepiti 
ly, "Hard up," N'o 10, may be, m 
view, most fitly described in the wod 
Burke-— i. e, " it exhibits the nodosity o1 
oak without its strength, and the coniortu 
of the Sybil without her inspiration" t 
sibly the writer may eventuallj do beti 
We hope so. ' 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER, i 



▲ NINE DATS' WONBXB. \ 

The origin of this expression was the sb 
and memorable reiffn of Lady Jane On 
She was proclaimed Queen of England 
July 10, 1553, four days after the decease 
King Edward the Sixth, and seems to hi 
relinquished that title and state on the U 
following, a period of nine days; bat sh^ 
believed, although reluctantly, to have j 
sumed the royal dignity immediately afl 
King Edward's demise; this presumpli 
creates the supposition her reign really i 
tended to thirteen days. The earliest publ 
documents hitherto discovered are howevi 
dated on July 9, and the latest on July 1 
1553. The writer of the article "Lady Ji 
Grey," in the Biographia Britannica,\ 
241o, concludes " Thus we are come to^j 
end of the diary of that short reign, m 
from its continuance, is said to have giv 
birth to the common proverb of *a ni 
days* wonder,"' Heylm's History ofi 
Reform, p. 165, is there quoted aa the i 
thority. 

A NBW COREUPTION 01* THX XNOi:.ISH LAl 

GUAGl. 

Some persons say and write **only,^ in i 
place ot "except:" thus, in an advertil 
ment of a railroad running north from i 
bany, it is said: " The cars will not stop I 
the Arsenal only when a signal is msM 
This mea^s directly the reverse of what i 
writer intended. Albany papers will plea 
copy. 

THE TftUB AVBRICAK. 

This paper denies that it has used any 
our matter without giving credit. How i 
markable, then, that on the 1st of July 
should have translated the little poem i 
titled "Sorrow," from the Fliegmde Blm 
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tfeciselvtlie sameirrords that we did on 
m of June, 

fke Boston Saturday Evenina GazeHe late- 
feprinted some Terses entiUed, ** On R^ 
fiig a Wife's Daguerreotype," published 
i in Bizarre, June 3d, and informed its 
^en that " the neat Httle gem came to 
in anonymously !" We observed the same 
^ copied in last week's American Cou- 
[, with a preliminary flourish, giving the 
^ Gazette the credit of its production I 
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▲ SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 

'., Schmitz, 120, Walnut street, has Just 
^hed **The Star of Hope— A Song 
ihout Words ;" for the piano. Price 60 
it8. Composed by Carl Sahm, — ^whose ta- 
ted and graceful compositions, we may 
L are rapidly acquiring a wide-extended 
VDlarity. 

the melody of this "wordless" song, 
bnn^ly sustained by an admirable ac* 
kpaniment, is full of feeling and beauty 
mghout. 

m Star of Hope— this song o/* a piano 
r Mendelsohn, in his '* Lieder ohne 
jirte," has proved that pianos can be 
deto sing) is not a difficult piece, reveal- 
tits beauties quickly to one who has an 
f for " concord of sweet sounds." We can 
^ily recommend it for purchase. It is 
drned with a handsome vignette. 

COLOURin CLBRaTMEN. 

pobbett does not appear to have had a 
tj high opinion of tne fitness of the Afri- 
I race for the pulpit. The following is 
m the second number of his Bush-Lighty 
l*ruary, 1800:) 

I^Amongst Uie numerous evils which the 
nt of equality has produced in the United 
l^tes, the degradation of the clerical cha- 
ster is not the least; and amongst the 
Meg which have produced this evil, the 
nission of negroes to the ministry has not 
to the least efficient. Philanthropic dream- 
) may say what they please : they may tell 
ithat we are all men, and all made by the 
he Almighty hand ; but we see that this 
lie Ahnighty hand has made some white 
d others Mack ; and till these two colours 
ill apnear the same to our sight, we never 
^ believe that whites and negroes were 
fended to live npon wa equality with 
eh other. But, as if the degradation of 
} clergy were not completed by the ad- 
Wion of members of the African race, 
^ above-mentioned aid-de-camp of Rush, 
( Hev, M'r AUen joined to his profession 
clerjyman,^ that of chimneu^sweep ; thus 
hibiting im impious resemblance between 
B most vile and the most sacred func- 



tions; for he is still dressed in black, 
whedier in his clerical or his lay charac- 
ter, and he still obeys the injunction to 
cry aloud, and spare not, whether he peeps 
from the pulpit, or from the chimney, and 
vrhether his vociferations are directed against 
sin or against soot.^' 

▲ LECTURE OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 

We extract from Bentley^s Magazine part 
of a sketch by M'r Angus B.Beaeh,^ formerly 
a pupil of Professor Wilson. 

** I now turn to him as he appeared in the 
class-room — ^into which he strode with such 
speed as to make the ragged tails of his aca- 
demic gown fly behind^im like so many 
streamers — and carrying a bundle of tattered 
papers, backs of letters, and all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous pa{>er8 which afforded an inc^ of 
writing room for a memorandum. The main 
mass of papers, however, were so venerably 
dingy, and so lagged about the ^ges, that 
they betokened long and hard service, many 
of them, probably, dating from the era at 
which the Professor had arawn up the notes 
of the lectures for his first session. 

** This bunch of papers — after bowing to 
his class, a courtesy always returned — the 
Professor placed upon his desk, and spread 
them out before him, as if searching lor an 
idea, amid the scores of scraps and memo- 
randa — and occasionally referring to the 
documents of yore. During this scrutiny 
his class, who adored him, would maintain 
the most respectful silence, not a cough or 
the scrape of a shoe breaking the stillness. 
If bafflcKi for a few minutes he would set 
fidgety, and his fingers wander fitfully 
amongst the papers — ^&en suddenly appear- 
ing to remember something, he would dive 
both his hands into his trousers pockets, as 
if searching for something, almost always 
muttering, but in accents perfectly audible 
to the furthest end of the room — *GenUemen, 
gentlemen — really this is too bad — I am 
really ashamed of having been so lone tres- 
passing upon your patience.' A volley of 
* ruffling,' {Anglice stamping of the feet in 
token 01 approbation) would immediately go 
forth — upon which the Professor would go 
on, * Gentlemen, I am really deeply grateful 
— I thought I had arranged these plaguey 
papers las night in perfect order for the lec- 
ture, but really somehow or other they have 
got out of or — .' A sudden flash of the 
bright blue eye, a sudden upstanding of the 



* Apropos dt M*r Beach ire hare ao anecdote to tell, 
which may be new to our readera. He is of • Qerman 
family, and pronouncea bis nftme Xe-oish (Re-ak.) M'r 
Thackeray meeting him at a dinner>party, and address- 
ing him as M'r E^ech. was corrected by that gentleman 
with, •* Re-ak, Re-ak, If yon please." Michael Angelo pre- 
sently offered his brother author a plate of peaches, say- 
ing: ** M'r Be^Je, will you take a p»«k t" 
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stately figure, and a putting away of the puz- 
zling papers, assured the class that he had 
caugnt the clue— that an idea had fired that 
great brain, and out came a spontaneous 
rush of note books, and in a second of time, 
at least two hundred pencils had been 
sharpened. After such an indication a burst 
of poetic eloquence was always expected, 
ana the students were seldom disappointed. 
The professor would draw himself up, pass 
his hand over his forehead, and then told his 
arms — a moment of silence, and then that 
Yoice, sonorous and modulated so as to suit 
every changing sentiment, would begin in 
soft and sweet tones to eliminate the subject, 
and then, as he gradually warmed up, his 
language would, become fluent, brightly 
decked with fanciful illustrations and apt 
quotations, the eloquence growing with every 
sentence into a still more exalted tone ; the 
flashes of his genius taking with everj pas- 
sage a still brighter hue, until, havmg at 
length reached the climax of bis subject, his 
voice, ringing as it was, would be lost in the 
cheering and acclamations of the students, 
whose note books bad long since fallen under 
their desks ; while overcome, and no wonder, 
with his great intellectual exertion, the pro- 
fessor would sink back in his chair and wipe 
the perspiration from his brow." 

NEAPOLITAN INNKXEFER's ANNOUNCEMENT. 

When last at Naples, says a writer in a 
London paper, I copied verbatim ei ad lite- 
ram, the following amusing advertisement, 
from the printed form suspended in the saUe 
d manger of an hotel atSalemo : — 
Kestorative HoW kept by Frank Prosperf 
' Facing the Military quarter 

B^^ AT Pompeii. 

That hotel open since a few days is re- 
nowned for the cleanness of the linen, for 
the exactness of the service, and for the excel- 
lence of the true French cookery. Being sit- 
uated at the proximity of that regeneration 
it will be propitious to receive families what- 
ever, which will desire to reside alternately 
into that town, and to breathe thither the 
salubrity of the air. That establishment 
will avoid to all travellers, visitors, of that 
sepult city, and to the artists (willing draw 
the antiquities) a great disorder, occasioned 
by the tardy and expensive contour of the 
iron whay. People will find equally thither, 
a complete Sortraent of stranger wines, and 
of the kingdom hot and cold baths, Stables 
and coach-houses, the whole with very mo- 
derate prices. Now all the application and 
endeavors of the hoste, will tend always to 
correspond to the taste and desires of their 
customers, which will require without doubt 
to him into that town, the reputation whome 
he is ambitious. 



BBUMMELL RSDIYITUS. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, gives us the following: 

Jules Lecomte, whose authority as weS 
as literary i'ank, is higher than that d 
Enault, tells a more wonderful story still 
The chief personage in the story is the onoe 
celebrated, and not yet forgotten Bmmmell, 
George Brummell, the king of dandies and 
intimato associate of that other and mor« 
despicable king, George the Fourth. The 
first George did rather despise George the 
Fourth, who was regent then, and feU into 
disgrace for letting it appear that he did one 
day at a drinking-party^ when both the 
Georges were rather drunk Brummell afle^ 
ward lived miserably at Calais, and then 
went to Casu, where he had the reputation 
of dying. But it seems (to Jules Lecomte), 
that a foolish young English lord, Silvener (?) 
was so touched with the spectacle of his fallen 
greatness, that he fixed on him a pension 
of £500 sterling. Brummell then came to 
Paris, and lived four years at Versailles, oc- 
cupied in vrriting his Memoirs. I should 
say that with the pension he fissumed the 
name of George Bryan. Seven years ago 
Lord Silvener died, appropriately from a 
fall out of a dog-car. Bryan lost his pen- 
sion, and to economize his saving, went onft 
to Corbeil, where he bought a little box fof 
200 pounds, and managed to live well enough 
until about a month ago, when a new line 
of railroad came running into his house. 
He ran out and came to Paris with his Me- 
moirs and the hope of finding a publisher 
who would pay him a life-annuity of six 
thousand francs for the privilege of printing 
them after his decease. During the search 
for such a publsher, he came into acquaint- 
ance with Lecomte, who declares that he haa 
engaged the deceased Brummell to write for 
his celebrated Courier d6 Paris on matters 
of taster a)id fashion. Why Lecomte should 
wish to resuscitate a dead English dandy to 
help him write a weekly chapter of Paris 
gossip for the Jndependance Bdge, which no 
one can write so entertaingly as himself, it 
is difficult to understand — unless we con- 
sider George Bryan not a discovery of the 
Dauphin Williams variety — but a literarj 
creation, awx etpreterea nihil, a pseudonym 
helping to the more convenient treatment of 
the fashionable themes of his feuilleton. 



HEWING BLOCKS WITH RAZORS. ' 

T)ie origin of this expression is to be found 
in the following by Dean Swift: **To en- 
deavour to work upon the vulgar with fine 
sense, is like attempting to hew blocks with 
a razor." 
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LINES. 

[Copied from the back of ,a fine print of 
Napoleon, purchased in 1842, on one of the 
quays of the Seine, in Paris.] 

He took a swomI, and let mankind 
Enow deeds that mark a purposed mind, 
Snohasofeld, 
CRsar, Brutus, Gate held, 

And by war's loud and dazzling note, ^ 

Drew from the wide world, Glory's Tote— 
Glory that blew 

One blast so long — so loud — so true, 
. As shook the world, and made it recti * 
As if, on Destiny's profoundest wheel. 

Tiupones overttimed he— nations drove, 

By power, by valour, strength, or love. 

By battle now, and now by pen, 

And many a pleasing art of leading men ; 

And if there vras a mood, when he was most serene, 

Twfts in the salons of Uand Josephine. 

Then grasped Ambition, in its highest pride, 

Tamed mad, and Europe's pointed victim died ; 

living he had no peer, and dying, left b^ind. 

No Ruler, Warrior, Statesman, of his mind. 



CITY OHARAOTERS. 



THE NEWS-MAN. 

This distinguished personage in our City 
of Brotherly Love has many peculiar cha- 
racteristics. He is a man not exceeding five 
feet four inches jn Tbeight, and in weight 
would not exceed ^ne hundred pounds. He 
has advanced to the venerable age of three- 
score years, and still possesses all the vital- 
ity of our ragged news-boys. You may see 
him perambulating the streets both morn- 
ing and evening, with a basket slung by 
his side filled with newspapers — such as the 
•|JF% of Our Union;'' " Wide Awake;*' 
"Evening BvMetin,'* — and all the magazines 
of the day — with some few books. 

Our hero has seen hard times both in the 
English and American navies, and his yarns 
are often filled with spirit and vivacity, that 



renders a chat with him at all times interest- 
ing. He is an American by birth, but there 
are few Englishmen that eulogize England 
more than this weather-beaten news-man. 
His character presents a curious anomaly to 
solve. Brought up in the midst of severe 
vassalage abc^ard the marine-ships of Eng- 
land and the United States, he is neverthe- 
less one of the most independent men that 
travels the streets of the city. He seems all 
nerve and vitality, and this is displayed in 
an extraordinary degree when a steamer 
arrives from Europe with important news 
from the Seat of Avar. You may follow him 
into the office of the Evening Bulletin, mak- 
ing the news-boys move very cautiously about 
him, as ho is neither very precise in his 
words, nor yet is he over-particular with his 
fists. The news-boys know that he would as 
soon deal out his fist, as his low Billings- 
gate language, and that is one reason they 
are so very cautious what they do with the 
" old gentleman," He obtains his papers — 
watch him how earnestly he walks up the 
centre of Third street — holloaing out of his 
stentorian lungs, *^ Evening Bulletin;'' " arri- 
val of the Steamer Baltic ; important news 
from the Seat of War.'' The loud noise of 
the news-man draws quite a crowd of stran- 
gers round him — and spme think, judging 
by their looks — that the old man is either 
crazy or drunk. But some one goes even to 
him into the middle of the street for the 

Eaper. " How much is it ?'' " Three cents,''' 
e replies. The gentleman replies, ** how is 
that? I thought the Bulletin was only two 
cents; it reads so — ^look." The old man 
turns up his eagle eye, and no matter who 
he is — he has such a general knowledge of 
men in town, that few escape his notice — 
and if he knows the man who dares to 
object to his price, he pours forth such a 
torrent of personal abuse, that all the by- 
standers wonder at his impudence. If the 
unlucky man is known to him as a person 
in good circumstances, he soon gives him to 
understand that he has robbed for his money; 
and if it was a poor man that wanted the 
paper, ho would let him have it for two 
cents ; but as for him — ^ho might go to the 
deuce — he should not have it at any price. 
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This species of red republicanism meets the 
encouragemeDt occasionalljr of some^ two or 
three in the crowd ; and if so, he is iiot'a 
very discreet man if he does not leave the 
old news-man and the crowd for better 
company. 

One of the most prolific sources of profit 
to our hero and the news-boys in general, is 
what they term a good murder. They do 
not wish a man to cut his wife's throat, and 
then his own — for there, to them the glorious 
anticipations of further discoveries — an hear- 
ing before the court — a committal — ^the be- 
havior of the prisOTier in his cell — ^the re- 
porters of the press who note down every 
ribald jest — every common-place word — 
every yawn— every smile— the conveyance 
of the prisoner to take his trial — ^the wit- 
nesses heard on both sides — the summing 
up of the evidence for the prisoner — the 
charge of the judge — the verdict of the jury 
— the appearance of the prisoner — ^his con- 
veyance to his cell — his conduct while there 
— bis appearance again before the judge— 
the sentence of the judge — the manner in 
which the prisoner hears the awful sentence 
—his re-conveyance to .his cell, to jyrepare 
for that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns--*his conduct, and all the confessions 
he makes — ^the last day — the descriptions of 
th^ awful gallows — his last words and dying 
confessions — all— all are lost. We have 
heard our hero and the news-boys, in gen- 
ral, dwell in extacy on the murder and ex- 
ploits of Arthur Spring. The conduct of 
this fiend while in prison brought out the 
morbid feelings of tne newspaper press of 
this city — nothing could be said by him but 
it was noted down ; nor could he retire to 
his bed an hour sooner, than you would hear 
our news-man halloaing out of the top of 
his voice: "Further Disclosures of Arthur 
Spring — Extra Evening Argus — Extra Even- 
ing Bulletin — Confessions of Arthur Spring," 
and so forth. Our old news-man has told 
us that he frequently made five dollars a 
day, during the excitement attending this 
trial. 

The whole fraternity of news-boys and 
news-men care so little for the interests of 
society, that there is scarcely one who does 
not desire an awful murder— a great riot — a 
railway accident — a great explosion —. or 
some terrible catastrophe, that involves a 
serious loss of human life. It is not stranee 
that they should desire such things ; their 
education is exclusively of the melo-drama- 
tic kind, and whatever caters to this appetite 
meets a ready response with them : we need 
not refer to interest^ as this is an all^wer- 
ftil agent in society, when we find respect- 
able proprietors of daily papers as eager as 
tke ragged newsboy to take advantage of 
everydiing that occurs. But we must not { 



moralize too much. Suffice it* to say, that 
our hero shows a very good example to many 
of our citizens, for the perseverance he ma- 
nifests in liis ver^ laborious calling : his rea- 
sons for doing so are more than usually 
urgent on men of his age ; nothing daunts 
his volatile spirit, if we may Judge by the 
fact that he has married but lately a young 
maiden not exceeding twenty-four years of 
a^e ! He has told us that this is his sixth 
wife ! Wonderful news-man ! It is past our 
philosophy to account why men of bi» age 
should have more courage than we of thirt;^ 
years I But it is so: and no one man is 
prouder of telling it than our hero himself. 
We will close our sketch, just remarking 
that he is now en^ged in makins her a 
newi-vjoman ; and if she follows in the train 
of her hard-working husband, the public 
may expect a sketch of her at no distant 
day. 



ODE TO BOGLE. 



[To many of our readers, who doubtless 
still remember the celebrated waiter Bogle, 
the following jeu d^esprit by the late M'r 
Nicholas Biddle, will not be uninteresting. 
Bogle united in himself the vocations of 
public waiter and undertaker, frequently 
ofilciating at a funeral in the afternoon, and 
at a party the same evening — ^presenting on 
all occasions the same gravity of demeanor. 
The term " colorless colored man'' was per- 
fectly applicable to Bogle, as he was a very 
light mulatto. The "light fantastic toes" is 
an allusion to the effects upon him of spirits, 
which he had the occasional weakness to use 
to excess. "Johnson" and " Shepard" were 
also fanious public waiters.] 

Bogle t not he, whose shadow flies 
Before a frighted Scbtchinftn*8 ejes, 
But thou of £ighth near Sansom, ihoni 
Colorless colored man ; whose hrow, 
UnmoTed, the Jqys of life surreys ; 
Untouched, the gloom (tf death displays ; 
Beckless if joy or gloom pr^yail'^ 
Stem, multifarious Bogle— hail t 



HaH may'st thou, Bogle, fhr thy rtiga 
Bxtends o*er nature's wide domain, 
Begins before our earliest breath. 
Nor ceases with the hour of death. 
Scarce seems the blushing maiden wed 
Unless thy ci^e the satq;>er spread — 
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Half christened only were that boy, * 

WhoHe heathen squalls onr ears annoy, 
If, serrice finished, cakes and wine 
Were serred by any hand but thin6; 
And Christian burial e'en were scant, 
Unless his aid the Bogle grant 

Lover of pomp I the dead might rise 

And feast upon himself his eyes ; 

When, marshalling the black array. 

Thou rul'st the sadness of the day, 

Teaching how grief may be genteel 

And legatees sh6u|d seem to feel ; 

Death's seneschal, 'tis tbine to trace 

For each his proper look and place; 

How aunts should weep, where uncles stand, 

With hostile cousins, hand in hand; 

GiTe matchless gloves, and fitly shape. 

By length of fiu:e, the length of crape. 

See him erect, with lofty tread. 

The dark scarf streaming from his head, 

Lead forth his groups in order mete. 

And range them grief-wise in ihe street ; 

Presiding o'er the solemn show, 

The very Chesterfield of wo. ^ 

Evil to him should bear the paU, 

Tet comes too late, or not at all ! 

Woe to the mourner vho shall stray 

One inch beyond thy trim array! 

Still worse the kinsman who shall move 

Until thy signal voice approve I 



Let widows, anxious to tnUQ. 

(For the first time) the dear man's will; 

Lovers and lawyers ill at ease, 

For bliss deferred, or loss of fees; 

Or heirs impatient of delay ; 

Chafe inly at his formal stay — 

The Bogle heeds not — nobly true, 

Besolved to give the dead his due : 

No jot of honor will he bate* 

Nor stir toward the church-yard gate, 

Till the last parson is at hand. 

And every hat has got its band. 

Before his stride the town gives way, 

Beggars and belles confess his sway. 

Drays, prudes and sweeps, a startled mass, 

Rein up to let his cortege pass, 

And death himself, that ceaseless dun, 

Who waits on all, yet waits for none. 

Now hears a greater waiter's tone. 

And scarcely deems his life his own. 



Nor less, stxipendous man! thy power 
In festal than in funeral hour : 
When gas and beauty's blended rays 
Set hearts and ball-rooms in a blase ; 
Or spermaceti's light reveals 
More "hiward braises" than it heals; 
In flames each belle her victim kills. 
And sparks fly upward in quadrilles; 
Like icebergs in ai^ Indian dime, 
Befreshing Bogle breathes, subUms, 
Ciool airs upon that sultry stream. 
From Roman punch and frosted cream. 



So, sadly social, when we flee 
From milky talk and watery tea, 
TH> dance by inches in that strait,' 
Between a sideboard and a grate, 
With rug uplift and blower tight, 
'Gainst the red Demon Anthracite, 
Then Bogle o'er the weary hours, 
A world of sweets incessant showers. 
Till, blest relief from noise and foam. 
The farewell poiind-cake warns us home. 



Wide opes the crowd to let thee pass. 
And hail the music of thy glass. 
Drowning all other sounds—even those 

From B , or S that rose ; 

From C 's self some glance will stray, 

To rival charms upon thy tray. 
Which thou dispensest with an air. 
As life or death depended there- 
Wine for the luckless wretch, whose back 
Has stood against a window's crack— 
And then, impartial, sefvest in turn. 
The youth, whom love and Lehigh bum. 



On Johnson's smooth and placid mien, 

A quaint and fitful smile is seen; 

O'er Shepard's paie, romantic face, 

A radiant simper we may trace ; 

But, on the Bogle's steadftist cheek. 

Lugubrious thoughts their presence spe^-- 

His very smile sincerely stem, 

As lighted lachrymary urn. 

In church or state, in bower or hall. 

He gives, with equal face to all. 

The wedding cake, the funeral, crape, 

The mourning glove, the festive grape. 

In the same tone, when crowds disperse, 

Calls Powell's hack or Carter's hearse. 

As gently grave, as sadly grim 

At thcL quick waits as funeral hymn. * 



Thou, social Fablus I since the day 
When Rome was saved by wild delay. 
None else has found the happy chance- 
By always waitipg—tip advance.. 
Let time and tide, coquettes so rude, 
Pass on— yet hope to be pursued. 
Thy gentler nature waits on all. 
When parties rage, on thee they call. 
Who seek'st no oifice in the State, 
Content, while others pusl^ to wait. 
Yet— (not till Providence bestowed 
On Adam's sons, McAdam's road) — 
Unstumbling foot is rarely given 
To man or beast when guickly driven ; ' 
And they do say— but this I doubt, . 
For seldom he lets tilings leak out— 
They do say— ere the dances close, * 
His, too, are « light fantastic toes.'* 
Oh, if this be so. Bogle! then. 
How are we served by serving men! 
A w^ter by his weight forsaken! 
A« nndertalser, overtaken! 
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SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. 

A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NUMBER XI. 



M'r Editor: — I have concluded, that I had 
best occupy the present missive, mostly or 
wholly, with some further relations^ by my 

Eupil, of his personal experiences. And 
ere, as before, I shall use substantially his 
own words. 

" The incidents, of which I am next to 
speak, occurred in the presence and under 
the inspection of my friend M. and twenty 
others. 

1st. ^hus, locks of hair by dozens ; scraps 
of hand-writing by scores and hundreds,- — 
both of which had belonged to persons, entire 
strangers to me, — ^were sent to me enclosed 
in envelopes or were handed me by friends 
of the individuals; and these being laid 
before me, my hand was moved to write out 
full, minute and clear delineations of charac- 
ter, which, by the testimony of personal 
friends or by letters still in my possession, 
were pronounced wonderfully true to their 
originals ! 

2nd. On a certain Sunday morning, while 
sojourning at my country-seat, I was ** im- 
pressed" to take my pen and place it upon 
paper; which I had no sooner done, than 
the pen began traversing the ^aper. I had 
not the slightest idea of what was to be writ^ . 
ten, except as a single word occurred to me, 
was noted down, faded away and was suc- 
ceeded by another, and so on to the close. 
Two folio pages were thus filled before the 
influence affecting my arm and hand ceased. 
On then reading it over, I found it to be a 
description of a voyage in the Arctic Seas ; 
of a shipwreck ; and of the manner in which 
the officers and crew succeeded in saving 
their lives and escaping to the land. I was 
entirely perplexed to account for such a com- 
munication having been made to me. 

Next day, however, meeting my friend M. 
he informed me, that, on the day previous^ he 
had requested the ** Spirits*' to impress me 
with the fact, as to whether Sir John 
Franklin was yet living ! This, of couf se, 
furnished a solution of the " manifestation*' 
made to me on the &ame day the request was 
proffered. 

1 related to M. what I had done and ex- 
hibited the 'manuscript. We then requested 
the " Spirits" to inform us distinctly what 
they intended to represent in their oommu- 
nieation. They replied, that it was an ac- 
count of the wreck of Sir John Franklin's 
ships, and of the subsequent safe landing of 
the officers and crews on the shore. They 



furthermore stated, that the wreck occurrei 
in lat. 77*^ N. and long. 90 E. from Green 
wich, and that the landing was effected n 
their small boats. 

I was then ** impressed" to write sketch 
of the characters of both Sir John and Lad] 
Franklin, which were very full and wen 
into detail of many peculiarities pertaining 
to either party. Cfopies of the first comm* 
nication and of these sketches were forward* 
ed to the Board of Admiralty, London, 
England. 

Whether these delineations of character 
were correct, or otherwise, I have had na 



opportunity of verifying through persons ac- 
quainted with the parties. As, however,! 
some two or three hundred sketches beside \ 
have been written by the same "Spirits," 
and written with astonishing accuracy, ac- 
cording to the testimony of those acquainted 
with the originals, / certainly have no doubt 
of their being faithful portraitures. 

Of course the narrative respecting the 
wreck cannot be verified by any of our ordi- 
nary earthly tests. But the coincidence 
between M.'s request and my response, un- 
knowing as I was of its having been made, 
furnishes a problem, which I know of no 
method of solving, save by supposing Super- 
nal Intelligencies to have been concerned in 
both. 

3id. A professor of a Louisiana College 
was, one evening, introduced to me, who was 
an utter unbeliever in Spiritualism, and 
who, 8ea,ting himself opposite to me, eyed 
me closely. i 

I said to him, Sir, let me propose, that wej 
test the question of Spirit-intervention, by 
each writing on a subject of your choosing. 
Let the conditi&s be the following. The 
theme shall be stated by you, though not tiie 
side, which you intend to advocate. I will 
simply request the Spirits to take the oppo- 
site side to yourself, and will then write ac- 
cording to their dictation. lie assented, and 
taking his pen, said, let our theme be " the 
Church." 

He commenced writing, but had scarce 
completed twenty lines, when he ceased, an'* 
fastened his eyes on my pen running over 
the paper at locomotive speed. It was but & 
few moments, before nearly two folio pages 
had been filled by the Powers controlling my 
pen. After he had read to me his own mat- 
ter, we together examined my written pages, 
and found, that these had espoused the side 
opposite to hisy and indeed contained a com- 
plete a/nswer to his argument, 

I then, with a " controlled" pen, wrote a 
communication, which purported to come 
from the Spirit of his departed wife, and he 
was apparently much pleased with its senti- 
ments. 
It is strange, though not unprecedented, 
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that, notwithstandinff what he had just wit- 
nessed, he should still have continued par- 
iidUyy if not wholly skeptical, for he remark- 
ed, on retirinf>, that **I was a smart man," — 
thus intimating an opinion, that /had had 
a greater agency in what had occurred, than 
disembodied Spirits. 

4th. An eminent physician of our city, 
D'r N. called on me at our rooms. After re- 
ciprocal greetings, he seated himself beside 
me in order that he might distinctly witness, 
if opportunity should be granted, the specta- 
cle of my " controlled" pen traversing the 
paper. 

At once my pen was grasped and com- 
menced drawing certain lines on the paper. 
The import of what I was doin^ was an utter 
mystery to me. The conclusion, however, 
exhibited a linear sketch of a male pelvis, 
together with a bladder and prostate gland, 
and also of a catheter so disposed with re- 
ference to the two latter, as to obviate an ob- 
struction caased by an indurated swelling of 
the gland. My arm was then so operated 
upon, as to represent in pantomime the ap- 
propriate mode of introducing the catheter 
m this special case. My " controlled" pen 
farther wrote, that the difficulty in the pre- 
sent case was in consequence of an injury 
sustained in youth. ' 

Having completed the drawing and writing, 
I naturaUy wondered not a little at what was 
their significance. 

To my utter delight, as well as astonish- 
ment, the D*r now informed me, that he had 
in charge a patient, who'had been a sufferer 
for seventeen years; that his wife had 
dreamed a Spirit had told her, that the cause 
of his illness was a derangement of tlie blad- 
der — an affection, for which he had never 
been treated by the Physicians, as they had 
never suspected its existence. " My visit to 
you," continued the Doctor, " was to enquire 
concerning this very case ! Without a word 
on my part, you have anticipated my wishes, 
and the result to me is completely astound- 
ing. How you could have become possessed 
of this knowledge, either according to any 
known principles of science, or, in fact, ac- 
cording to any conceivable mundane mode 
whatever, is beyond my fathoming. I have 
no alternative, then, between leaving it total- 
ly unexplained, or imputing it to super-mun- 
dane interveniionJ^ 

5th. Other interviews with D'r N. followed 
this, and, through me, he received informa- 
tion concerning the condition of numbers of 
his patients, extending even to the minutest 
details of their symptoms. The Powers, 
operating through me, pronounced the diag- 
nostics of numerous cases for his behoof, 
with the most perfect accuracy, without his 
having, in a solitary instance, first given the 
slightest clue to what he desired to learn. 



Sometimes these communicati(ms confirm- 
ed his previously formed opinions, and at 
others differed from or were entirely opposed^ 
to them. The ultimate result, however, in- 
variably established the verity and wisdom 
of my Spirit-friends. 

And here let me state, that D'rs Aberne- 
thy, Morton, Parrish and Reset have been 
the principal self-named Spirits, acting as 
my teachers and imparters of medical lore. 
One session of mine with D*r« N. lasted 
nearly seven hours without intermission, — 
the whole of which time was occupied with 
a conference between himself and the Spirits 
of the Physicians above named upon various 
medical principles. They discussed these 
themes, as he thought, with marvellous 
shrewdness, while exhibiting a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the most abstruse points of 
the general science. 

He said, moreover, that the medical text- 
books of the day could not have taught me 
much, very much, that flowed from my pen, 
since this was entirely new. These novel 
ideas, however, he pronounced accordant 
with well known principles and iil harmony 
with common sense, the liighest wisdom 
known, and every day observation. 

Strange as the fact may seem, this enor- 
mously protracted session caused me no 
fatigue or exhaustion whatever, as I remain- 
ed completely passive in mind through the 
whole interval. In truth,- 1 felt rather re- 
freshed, than otherwise, at its close. 

6th. On another occasion, I traced with 
my finger the course of an abscess, which, 
for years, had been open and active between 
the shoulders of a young man, who was a 
patient of D'r N. My *• controlled" hand 
then wrote, that the cau^e of this abscess was 
a derangement of the liver. 

This declaration D'r N. was at^ first dis- 
posed to question, but was speedily satisfied 
of its correctness by a simple course of philo- 
sophic reasoning from the Spirits, 

To show that my l^nowledge of this young 
man's case must have come from the Spirits, 
and from no source beside, I would state, 
that I never had seen him or heard of his 
ailment ; but that the information was now 
written down in answer to a question put by 
his father on a prior occasion — at which time 
no clue to the facts was furnished me by the 
father. 

7th. At another session with D'r N. I was 
thrown into the trancic state, and the Spirits 
of D'rs Abernethy, Morton and Parrish were 
represented by me, as sitting around a table 
and conferring on the pathology of fevers. 
Typhus fever claimed their principal atten- 
tion, and their ideas thereupon assumed the 
form of a lecture, which continued through 
more than three hours, during the whole of 
which I was engaged in repeating their dis- 
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course. At the same interview the caufie, 
preTention and cure of Cholera^ were made 
4^nown by the same Spirits through me. D'r 
N. expressed great satisfaction with what he 
had thus heard, and said that the lecture 
was highly scientific and instructiye; placing 
the several topics treated of in a novel and 
clear light, and giving augmented interest 
to the entire subject. 

At the same session, moreover, they de- 
scribed fully the D*rs method of treating 
typhoid fever, though this differed essentially 
from that prescribed in the Books, while 
according with the ideas advanced by the 
Spirits. The D'r was already aware how 
beqeficial was the mode of practice adopted 
by himself: but, although a skilful chemist, 
he did not fully comprehend the modus opt" 
randi, whereby these salutary results were 
produced. The Spirits, hewever, unfolded 
to him both cause and effect, as also the 
reason for certain consequences always fol- 
lowing particular exhibitions of medicine. 

Again, the D'r was told the existing con- 
dition of a patient of his, who was laboring 
under a fever; and this statement of the 
Spirits was subsequently confirmed to the 
letter. Finally, the entire course of the 
malady, with its attendant symptoms, was 
minutely described through me. 

The above must serve as specimens of the 
, phenomena exhibited at my sessions with 
D'r N. ; though, if need were, I might fill 
pages with &e details of kindred occur- 
rences. It were, however, as easy to ac- 
count for a hundred, as for a half dozen 
such. ' . 

8th. While sitting, on a certain occasion, 
in the ** Circle" assembled in our room, a 
young man was ushered in by M'r E., who 
was unknown to me, as to tiie members ge- 
nerally. He had been seated but a few 
minutes, when my band grasping a pen be- 
gan to traverse the paper, and the result 
was a minute delineation of his character, 
together with prophecies of his arter-career. 
It was declared, that he would be a " me- 
dium," as also what species of one. These 
f predictions were subsequently verified to the 
etter, and the sketch of his character pro- 
nounced accurate. 

As this gentleman's name has since be- 
come public property, it is not improper to 
state, that I allude to M'r Charles Linton, 
through whom the Spirits are inditing a 
work, which has called forth the admiration 
of numbers who have examined it. This 
work has been taken under the patronage of 
Hon. N. P. Tallmage, and by him wiu be 
introduced to the public. 

9th. On one occasion, a D'r F., resident in 
Philadelphia, asked whether the Spirit of 
his uncle M. was present? The reply was, 
yes. AVlU you. then, (said he to the Spirit,) 



detail to me the subiect-matter of an inter 
view which you had with my father, whU 
still in the form? There was, (continue! 
he,) as you know, a trial of eye-sight ba 
tween you two, to determine which cooji 
write the most intelligibly, without the Mm 
of spectacles. The answer to the quesiioi 
was, yes. 

My "controlled" pen then began forth- 
with to trace words upon the paper. The 
matter thus written was language arranged 
in the form of prayer. My pen had traced 
about twenty lines, when it was suddeDly 
arrested, ana then wrote, " God, our Fa- 
ther," &c.," ivhen I involuntarily exclaimed, 
"^Aw is what you requested to hear!" D'r 
stated, that my assertion was perfectly cor- 
rect. The parties concerned in this case 
were, one and all, entirely unknown to me. 

10th. A M'r N. M. had an interview with 
me, and in the course of it, the Spirits, 
through me, told him the cause of the sick- 
ness of his brother-in-law, and detailed alike 
the effects and all the attendant symptoms 
of the same. At the same time, they de- 
clared his recovery to be impossible, in con- 
sequence of certain conditions of his sys- 
tem ; which declaration eventually preyed 
true in every item. 

I will only add, at present, that D'r F., 
mentioned just above, received, through me, 
many tests pleasing and satisfactory in the 
highest degree, as to the super-mundane 
source of these phenomena. 

So, too, D'rs M. and P., both professors 
of Medical Colleges in this city, have, at 
various times, obtained from Spirits, through 
me, interesting and valuable communica- 
tions on Medicine, Physiology, &c., &c.. 

To both of them I might refer the inquirer 
for further information. 



POPULAR- SONGS OF SPAIN. 



xn. 

THE SONG OF THE VERBENA. 

The peasant women of the Huerta believe 
in its virtues. A little branch of verbena, 
plucked with a lively faith, leads directly to 
the marriage of the little girl who is be- 
moaning her having found no one to marry 
her. 

What is the little girl expecting with fo rnueh anxiety? 
Cybserre her to-night, you will tell it to me. 
She asks & husband. Do yon not see it? 
To die a maiden does not suit her, alas! 

Ah little girl, little girl, the green vervain 

Of the night of Saint John, 

Choose it, choose it good; 

At the end of the year I will hear news. 
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REA.i:>INGS FROM HAYDON*S 
MEMOIRS. 

hayi>on's opinion of west as an artist. 

"Titia^i took eight years to paint the 
P^ter Martyr. West would have painted 
eight hundred in the time.^ 

in drawing and form his style was beg- 
garly, skinny and mean. His light and 
shaaow are scattered, his color brick dust, 
lus impression unsympathetical, and his wo- 
men without beauty or heart. 

The block machine at Portsmouth could 
he taught to paint as well. 

His V enuses looked as if they had never 
been naked before, and were too cold to be 
impassioned — ^bis Adonises dolts — ^his Cupids 
blocks — unamorous. As I left the room, I 
went into the dining-parlor, and saw two 
delicious sketches of Rubens; my heart 
jumped/' Vol, ii. p. 219. 

WrLKIB. 

" *Whcn I marry,' Wilkie used to say, * it 
will he a matter of interest.' * When I marry,' 
I always said, * it will be for love, and nothing 
else !' See the result He has no household 
anxieties, no domestic harass, no large fa- 
mily to bring up. But he has no sweet affec- 
tions, no tender sympathies. Would I ex- 
change iny situation for David Wilkie's? 
No, no. Ill I had ten times the trouble, the 
anxiety, tho harass, the torture." Vol. ii. 
p. 221. 

"The English have the finest arms and 
the broadest chests of any nation in the 
world, and, though by far the least looking 
men in Paris of all the allies, took un more 
ground than even the gigantic Kussian 
guards. This was entirely owing to the 
breadth of their shoulders." Vol. ii. p. 247. 



BYRON. 

" I am convinced Byron's Italian excesses 
were not from love of vice, but experiments 
for a new sensation, on which to speculate. 
After debauchery, he hurried away in his 
gondola, and spent the night on the waters. 

On board a Greek ship, when touching a 
yataghan, he was overheard to say, * I should 
like to know the feelings of a murderer.' 

This contains the essence of his moral 
character ; and his assertion that he relish- 
ed nothing in poetry not founded on fact, 
that of his poetical." 

NAPOLEON. 

" The best description I ever saw of Na- 
poleon's appearance was in the letter of an 
Irish gentleman, Lord North, published in 
the Dublin Evening Post: and, as it is so 
vory characteristic, it may amuse the visitor. 



He saw him at Elba in 1814, and thus paints 
him: — 

* ]^e but littl^ resembles the notion I had 
of him or anv other man I ever saw. He is 
the squarest figure I think I ever remember fo 
have seen, and exceedingly corpulent. His 
face is a perfect square, from tne effects of 
fat, and, as he has no whiskers, his jaw is 
thrown more into relief; this description, 

i'oined to his odd little three-cornered cocked 
lat and very plain clothes, would certainly 
^ve him the appearance of a vijlgar person, 
if the impression was not counteracted by 
his soldierly carriage, and the peculiar man- 
ner of his walking, which is confident, 
theatrical, and a little ruffian-like, for he 
stamps the ground at every step, and at the 
same time twists his body a little. He was 
dressed that day in a green coat, turned up 
with a dirty white &c., &c.. His neck^is 
short, bis shoulders very broad, and his chest 
open. His features are remarkably mascu- 
line, regular, and well-formed. His skin is 
coarse, unwrinkled, and" weather-beaten, his 
eyes possees a natural and unaffected fierce- 
ness, the most extraordinary I ever beheld; 
they are full, bright, and of a brassy color. 
He looked directly at me, and his stare is by 
far the most intense I ever beheld. This 
time, however, curiosity made me a match, 
and I vanquished him. It is when he re* 
gards you, that you remark the singular ex- 
pression of his eyes — no frown — no ill-humor 
—no affectation of appearing sensible; but 
the genuine expression of ^n iron, inexora- 
ble temper.'" Vol. ii. p. 273. 

byron's memoirs. 
" Rogers said Moore had scarcely read hf s 
(Byron's) manuscripts, that he was occupied 
and lent it about ; tnat the women read the 
worst parts, and told them with exaggera- 
tion;^ tnat Moore got frightened at hearing 
it abused, and burnt it without ever having 
read it through. Irving told Leslie he haa 
read a part, and there was exquisite humor, 
though it could not all have been publish- 
ed." Vol. ii. p. 283. 

REFORM. 

" The success of American independence 
has been the torch which has lighted the 
world for the last fifty years. It will now 
never cease blazing, till cheap governments 
are established. The coronation of George 
IV may be considered the setting sun of 
that splendid imposition — monarchy." 

(Oct. 26th, 1831.) *; I called at the palace 
to-day, but what a difference in the atten- 
dants ! All George IV's servants were gen- 
tlemen to the very porters, — well-fed, gor- 
geous, gold-laced rascals. Monarchy is set- 
ting. In one hundred years more, I don't 
think there will be a king in Europe. It is 
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a pity. I like the splendid delusion; but 
why make it so expensive? Voting £100,000 
a year for the Qupen — as if £5000 was not 
enough for any woman's splendor? These 
things won't be borne much longer. 

28th. A glorious day. King William IV 
has consented to place his name at the head 
of my list for Xenophon. Huzza ! God bless 
him I 

Upon reflection, I shall certainly vote for 
her Majesty's having £100,000 a year after 
this. What can a queen do with less ? It is 
impossible. How shortnsighted we are I I 
thought I felt peculiarly dull all day yester- 
day. This comes of grinding colors. ' 

Drank His Majesty's health in a bumper, 
and success to reform. I think kings ought 
not to set. They will keep in the meridian 
yet." Vol. ii. pp. 289-291. 

GEORGE IV.'S CORONATION. 

" He told me an anecdote of the late king, 
which illustrates the asides of a coronation. 
When the bishops were kissing the king and 
doing homage, and the music was roaring, 
the Bishop of Oxford (whom they used to 
call Mother Somebody), approached and 
kissed the king. The kin^ said, * Thankee, 
my dear.' This is exactly like him." Vol. ii. 
p. 301. 

TALLEYRAND. 

" Jeffrey told me a capital story of Talley- 
rand at a public dinner. His health was 
drank. Before the noise was over he ; got 
up, niade a mumbling, as if of speaking — 
spokei nothing — made a bow and sat down ; 
at which the applause redoubled, though all 
tijpse immediately about him knew he never 
said a word.' Vol. ii. p. 337. 

fox's duel. 

"M'r Coke came late, and a most delightful 
sitting he gave me. He is full of reminis- 
cences. He told me a story of Charles Fox. 
One night at Brokes's, he made some remark 
on government powder, in allusion to some- 
thing that happened. Adams considered 
it a reflection, and sent Fox a challenge. 
Fox went out and took his station, giving a 
full front. Fitzgerald said, *You must 
stand sideways.' Fox said, * Why I am as 
thick one way as the other.' *Fire' was 
given — Adams fired. Fox did not: and when 
they said he must, he said : * I'll be damned 
if I do : I have ho quarrel.' They then ad- 
vanced toPshake hands. Fox said, * Adams, 
you'd have killed me, if it had not been go- 
vernment powder.' The ball hit him in the 
groin, and fell in his breeches." Vol. ii. p. 
342. 

• SIR astley cooper. 

"Dined at Manchester with Turner, a pupil 
of Sir Astley Cooper. Cooper told him he 



had retired; but, after two months, being 
miserable, he asked himself: *What do I 
like best in the world?' *My profession/ 
was the answer. * Then,' said he, * why the 
deuce should I leave off that employment 
which gives me the greatest delight?' and 
so he returned to practice." Vol. iii. p. 154. 

WORDSWORTH. 

"I quoted his own beautiful address to 
the stock-dove. He said once in a wood, M'rs 
Wordsworth and a lady were walking, when 
the stock-dove was cooing. A farmer's wife 
coming by, said to herself: * Oh ! I do like 
stock-doves I' M'rs Wordsworth, in all her 
enthusissm for Wordsworth's poetry, took 
the old woman to her heart; *but,' conti- 
nued, the old woman, 'some like them in a 
pie; for my part, there's nothing like 'em 
stewed in onions.' " Vol. iii. p. SK). 

DICKENS. 

** Talfourd said he introduced Dickens to 
Lady Holland. She hated the Americans, 
and did not want Dickens to go. She said, 
* Why cannot you go down to Bristol, and 
see some of the third or fourth class people, 
and they'll do just a^ well ?' " Vol. iii. p. 291. 



MISS MITFORD'S LOTTERY 
TICKET. , 

The following strange incident in the life 
of Mary RusseU Mitford, related by herself, 
may not have been before brought to t^e 
notice of our readers. 

** What my father's plans were I do not 
exactly know ; probably to gather together 
what disposable money still remained after 
paying all debts from the sale of books, 
plate, and fqrniture at Lyme, and thence to 
proceed (backed up by nis greatly lessened 
income) to practice in some distant town. 
At all events, London was the best starting- 
place, and he, could consult his old fellow- 
pupil and life-long friend, D'r Babington, 
then one of the physicians to Guy's Hospital, 
and refresh his medical studies with experi- 
ments and lectures, while determining in 
what place to bestow himself. 

In the mean while his spirits returned as 
buoyant as ever, and so, now that fear had 
changed into certainty, did mine. In the 
intervals of his professional pursuits he 
walked about London with his little girl in 
his hand; and one day (it was my birth-day, 
and I was ten years old) he took me into a 
not very tempting-looking place, which was, 
as I speedily found, a lottery-office. An 
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Irish lottery was upon the point of being 
drawn, and he desired me to choose one out 
of several bits of printed paper (I did not 
then know their significance) that lay upon 
the counter : 

* Choose which number you like best/ said 
the dear papa, * an4 that shall be your birth- 
day present.' 

I immediately selected one, and put it into 
his hand : N'o 2,224. 

* Ah,' said my father examining it, * you 
must choose again. I want to buy a whole 
ticket ; and this is only a quarter. Choose 
again, my pet.' 

* No, dear papa, I like this one best.* 

* Here is the next number,' interposed the 
lottery office keeper, *N'o 2,223.' 

* Ay,' said my father, * that will do just 
as well. Will it nbt, Mary ? We'll take 
that.' 

* No V returned I, obstinately; *that won't 
do. This is my birth-day you know, papa, 
and I am ten years old. Cast up my num- 
ber, and you'll find that makes ten. The 
other is only nine.' 

My father, superstitious like all specu- 
lators, was struck with my pertinacity, and 
with the reason I gave, which he liked none 
the less because the ground of preference 
was tolerably unreasonable, resisted the at- 
tempt of the oflBce keeper to tempt me by 
different tickets, and we had nearly left the 
shop without a purchase, when the clerk, 
who had been examining different desks and 
drawers, said to his principal : 

' I think. Sir, the matter may be managed 
if the gentleman does not mind paying a few 
shillings more. That ticket, 2,224, only 
came yesterday, and we have still all the 
shares ; one half, one quarter, one eighth, 
two sixteenths. It will be^ust the same if 
the young lady is set upon it.' 

The young lady was set upon it, and the 
shares were purcnased. 

The whole affair was a secret between us, 
and my father whenever he got me to him- 
self talked over our future twenty thousand 
pounds— just like Alnascher over his basket 
of eggs. 

Meanwhile, time passed on, and one Sun- 
day morning we were all preparing to go to 
church, when a face that I had forgotten, 
but my father had not, made its appearance. 
It wa^ the clerk of the lottery office. An 
express had just arrived from Dublin, an- 
nouncing that number 2,224 had drawn 
a prize of twenty thousand pounds, and he 
had hastened to communicate the good 
news. 

Ah, me ! In less than twenty years what 
was left of the produce of the ticket so 
strangely chosen ? What ? except a Wedg- 
wood dinner-service that my father had had 
made to commemorate the event, with the 



Irish harp within the border on one side, 
an4 his family crest on the other I That 
fragile and perishable ware long outlasted 
the more perishable money I" 
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Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. By MWs 
Harriet Beecher Siowe, Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.: Boston : 1854. James C. Derby: 
New York. 2 vols. Pp.758. For sale in 
Philadelphia, by C. G. Henderson & Co.. 
To certain classes of our community, we 
presume, this book will be excessively odious, 
for the same reason that the writer's pre- 
vious work was so offensive; i. e. the slave- 
holders and the pro-slavists. For these vo- 
lumes are, in this way, as thorougly leavened 
with anti-slavery sentiments as the "Cabin" 
itself. It is, moreover, rather startling to 
learn, as we do here, how universal and 
strong is the abhorrence of the " peculiar 
institution," among the better and more in- 
fluential classes in every European country. 
However, we, as reviewers, have nothing 
to do with partizanship on either side of 
moot questions like this. As a series of 
sketches of things and persons seen and 
heard in Great Britain, France, Switzerland, 
and Germany, we must pronounce these 
among the most interesting volumes we ever 
read. True, M'rs Stowe writes in a style 
neither classical nor altogether accurate, biit 
she is, nevertheless, vivacious, graphic and 
fluent, and these are the properties chiefly to ' 
be prized in a work like this. She had pre- 
'eminent advantages as a tourist. Her ac- 
quaintance was eagerly sought by a host of 
wreign celebrities and notabilities, and she 
portrays them with wonderful fidelity and 
life-likeness. Certainly she presents a more 
favorable idea of the upper classes of Great 
Britain, than we had been accustomed to 
hold, but, as she gives fouits for her autho- 
rity, her idea must, we suppose, be accepted 
as the true one. It is certainly gratifying to 
hear that peers and peeresses, bearing the 
oldest historic names in Britain, as well as 
tKe wealthy and distinguished of the untitled 
classes, are as extensively and earnestly en- 
gaged in meliorating and elevating the con- 
dition of the poor, the depressed and the 
suffering portions of the people. A coun- 
try cannot be on the decline, in which such 
mej^sures are in active progress; and, in 
fact, we can recall no book, which has left 
on our mind a more favorable impression of. 
the British islands' than this. 

We see not why aU may not enjoy and 
profit by these volumes, whatever may be 
their views of slavery. Ignoring what re- 
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lates to this topic, a vast amount is left of 
most a^eable and instructive reading. And 
one thmg we may rely on as certain, that if 
slavery be, as its champions allege, a Chris- 
tian Institution and a Divine Ordination, no 
assaults upon it can work it any substantial 
injury. It should be remembered, too, that, 
for two or three books of M'rs Stowe against 
slavery, there have been nearly a dozen in 
UsfavoTf following close upon them. ' 
' Charming volumes, we repeat, the lady 
has given us, though of course they cannot 
meet with tho reception awarded to '* Uncle 
Tom.'' 

Lectures on Romanism, being Illustrations 
and Refutaiions of the Errors o/Roman' 
ism and Tradarianism. By Mev. John 
Cumming, D, D„ John P. Jewett k Co.: 
Boston : 1854. Jewett, Proctor & Worth- 
ington : Cleveland : Ohio. 1 vol. Pp. 728. 
For sale in Philadelphia, by Linosay k 
Blakiston. 

It is not for us, as Reviewers, to express 
an opinion either ^ro or con the ^rum and 
convincingness of this portly duodecimo. 
Our office is simply to intimate its literary 
characteristics. 

These are what one might expect in any 
thing from the pen of this author. He has 
long been noted, as one of the most popular 
preachers in London, and as a proround 
biblical critic and scholiast beside. The 
present volume is a storehouse of learning 
relating to the subjects of its discussion, as 
well as a repository of cogent argument in 
behalf of the Protestant Faith, as contra-dis- 
tinguished from Romanism, expressed in 
lucid, simple, forcible language. They, who 
affect this sort of reading will prize the pre- 
sent volume, as will also those, whose Pro- 
testantism needs confirmation. 

We apprehend, however, that neither of 
these classes will be found* large enough to 
supply the author with many readers. 

Blackwood^s Edinburgh Magazine. July, 
1854: Leonard Scott & Co. : New York. 
For sale in Philadelphia, by Getz & Buck. 

This number is above the average. All 
the articles are so good we are somewhat at 
a Ibss to specify the best. The first is a 
" Summary of the Growth and Prt)spects of 
the British Provinces" to the north or us. In 
material prosperity these Provinces are cer- 
tainly advancing with giant strides. The 
writer discusses the question of annexation, 
and is of the opinion, in which we concur, 
(although it is not a very popular onej that 
it is very unlikely the Canadians will ever 
consent to merge their nationality into ours. 
Advocates of annexation forget that the 



back-bone, as it were, of these Colonies is 
composed of the Tories of 1776, who left us, 
defeated, and hating us with all the rancour 
civil war never fails to generate. 

There is also a capital article, entitled 
"Evelyn and Pepys,^ the verv thing to wile 
away these warm summer afternoons, with 
the help of a tumbler of Agua — . The new 
novel, "The Secret of Stoke Manor,'* grows 
interesting. 

The account of " The Battle of Lepanto," 
in which Don John of Austria first defeat- 
ed the Turks in a naval battle, will well 
repay perusal : the writer of it might have 
mentioned that the cautious and cruel Philip 
never forgave his brother his famous victory, 
and shorUy after caused him to be poisoned. 

Godey's Lady's Book, August, 1854 : Louis 

A. Godey : Philadelphia. 

This ftumber contains 92 pages of original 
and 8el.ected literary matter, a steel plate, 
and seven wood engravings, besides innu- 
merable small cuts interspersed throughout 
the text. The literary articles are of the 
most diversified character. 
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THE GUCKINO OR DUCKING STOOL. ^ 

From a series of antiquarian articles re- 
cently published in England upon the sub- 
ject of the above heading, we compile the 
following. 

From the numerous references to the 
Cuckins Stool in the ancient records of the 
borough of Leicester, we have abundant 
proof that here, as Well as in many other 
towns, the ladies were in former times, very 
frequently subject to visitations of ill-tongue, 
and that their lords and masters were suffi- 
ciently ungallant to consider no remedy so 
effectual for preventing a recurrence of the 
disorder, as tne cold-water cure, applied by 
means of the Cucking, or Ducking Stool. 

So early as the reign of Kin^ Henry the 
Third, it is shown to have boen in use here, 
although it was not at that period restricted 
to the lair sex, for we learn, from the early 
regulations for the government of the town, 
contained in "the Vellum Book" of the 
Corporation, that a brewer, breaking the 
assize of" ale, was to be amerced for the first, 
second, and third offence, and for the fourth, 
without redemption, he was to suffer the 
judgment of the Cucking Stool (tumbrelhtm). 

The punishment was not always by im- 
mersion, the offender being frequently ex- 
posed seated upon the Cucking Stool, during 
a certain period of time. Thus, at a Common | 
Hall, held on the Thursday before Saint J 
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Simon and Saint Jude's day, 1467, it was 
ordered — 

" That scoldes be punished by the mayor, 
on a Cuck-Stool before their own door, and 
then carried to the four gates of the town." 

The prevalence of this practice is further 
fthown by the following extract from the 
Orders and Laws of the towA of Neath, 
enacted in 1542. 

** Item — If any person do scolde or rage, 
any burgesse or nys wyfe, or any other per- 
son and hys wyfe, if she be found faulty in 
the same by size men, then shee to be 
brought at the first defaulte to the Cooking- 
stoole, and there to sit one houre ; at the 
second defaulte, twoe houres; and at the 
thirde defaulte, to lett slipp the pynn, or els 
pay a good fyne to the king." 

The Corporation Accompts of Gravesend, 
haTe frequent entries in reference to the 
Cucking Stool, and are probably indicative 
of the occasions it was required for the pub- 
lic service-^ 

"1628. Nov. 9. Paid unto Mildman 
for mending the Cooking-stool 7*. 

1629. Sept. 4. Paid unto the 
Wheeler for timber for mending 
the Cucking-stool . 3^. 4d. 

1635. October 23. Paid for two 
Wheelers and Yeekes for the 
Ducking-stool . . 3*. 6d, 

1636. Jan. 7. Paid the porters for 
ducking of Goodwife Campion 2^." 

The following extract is given from the 
Corporation records of Carrickfergus, Ire- 
land. 

** October, 1574, Ordered and agreede by 
the hole Court, that all manner of Skolds 
which shal be openly detected of Skolding or 
evill wordes in manner of Skolding, and for 
the same shal be condemned before M'r 
Maior and his brethren, shal be drawne at 
the Sterne of a boate in the water from the 
ende of the Peare rounde abought the 
Queen e's majesties Castell, in manner of 
ducking; and afler, when a case shal be 
made, 3ie party so condemned for a Skold, 
shal be therein punished at the discretion of 
the Maior." 

Misfeon describes the operation of the 
Cucking Stool, as witnessed by him — 

" The way of punishing scolding women is 
pleasant enough, they fasten an arm chair 
to the ends of two beams, twelve or fifteen 
feet long, and parallel to each other, so that 
these two pieces of wood with their two ends, 
embrace the chair, which hangs between 
them upon a sort of axle, by which means it 
plays freely, and always remains in a hori- 
zontal position, that a person may conve- 
niently sit in it, whether you raise it up or 
let it down. They set a post upon the bank 
of a pond or river, and over tne post they 
lay almost in equilibrio, the two teams, at 



the ends of which, the chair hangs just over 
the water; they place the woman in the 
chair, and so plunge her into the water, as 
often as the sentence directs, in order to cool 
her immoderate heat.'' ^ 

Gay in his third Pastoral, entitled ** The 
Dumps,'' thus describes the Cucking Stool — 

*< 1*11 speed me to the Pond, where the high Stool 
On the long plank, hangs o'er the maddy pool; 
That Stool, the dread of ev'ry scolding Qu^an." 



CABDS AND CHESS IN THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

King Henry the Seventh appears to have 
diverted much of his leisure time in card- 
playing ; the following are extracts from the 
nousehold expenses of that monarch, and are 
highly illustrative of the royal moderation in 
the stakes at that period. 

Jan. 8, 1492. To the King to pljnr at 
cards, 100s, June 30. Item, to the King, 
which he lost at cards, 4^. 

August 20, 1494. Item, to the King for 
playing at the Cards, 60*. 

March 29, 1495. Item, for the King's 
losse at the Paune play [Chess], 7s, Sd, 

May 24, 1496. Item, to the King's Grace 
to play at the Cardes, in gold, 201. In grotts, 
100*. In grotts, 191, In grotes, 60*. in 
gi\\Z7l, 

The king's ill success is here apparent, 
and the accompt is wrong; the nineteen 
pounds was probably but nine pounds, as 
otherwise, the above items amount altogether 
to forty-seven pounds. 

Oct. 1, 1497. Item, for the King's losse 
at Cardes, at Tawnton, 91. 

Sept. 23, 1498. Item, to the King's losse 
at Cardes, at Hegecote, 3*. 4d, 

Sept. 15, 1502. Item, to Weston, for the 
King to play at Cleke, at Bur^n-upon- 
Trent, 40*. 



NAPOLEON. 

[Apropos of the "Lines" on the first page 
of the present number of Bizarre, the con- 
tributor thereof has penned the following.] 

One more Napoleon now 9ad Europe wants, 

To right man's iqjnries and God's affronts, 

To play the chess men in approaching wars, 

And throttle temporising Kings and scheming Tsars. 



SHAKESPEARE IN HUNGARY. 

Shakespeare's Plays are being translated 
into the Magyar dialect, by the Hungarian 
poet Vorosmarty. "King Lear" already 
appears in that version, to be followed by 
" Komeo and Juliet," and " King Richard 
the Third." 
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THB BEARD. 

Not to cut off an ornament bestowed by 
nature for some useful purpose, seems in the 
eyes of some, actually human beings, a crime 
little less heinous than murder. Hear the 
following; from a recent article upon the sub- 
ject : " In England there are found highly 
reprehensible attempts of the clergy to wear 
a beard in the pulpit." (How shocking.) 
"A correspondent oi the Durham Advertiser 
states, it is reported the clergyman at Cock- 
field has given so much offence to his 
parishioners by wearing his beard, that 
they have discontinued tneir attendance at 
church." 



THB KINGES AND GOUERNOURS OF ENGLAND. 
Two Wffls, Hal, Stephen, Henry then againe; 
Dicke, Jacke, third Henry, Edwards three in traine; 
Second Dlcke, three more Hals, Ned the fourth, and 

y'other, 
Crompe Dicke, acrenth, eighth Hals, Ned, Moll, Besse noe 

mother; 
Jemmye, Oharles, and 0. and? may bee nere another : 
Parliaments flre or six, Oliuer and Red Jompe 
Instrument and Humblement, Richard andtheRumpe. 
From a manuscript o/*1659. 



PEREA NSNA. 

The Paris correspondent of the iVeio Orleans 
Picaywney says : "A new troupe of Spanish 
ballet dancers are now carrying all before 
them at the Gymnase, The chief attraction 
is SeSora Perea Nena, a splendid creature, 
with dark, flashing eyes, raven hair and 
beautifulJjr turned limbs. Her style of 
dancing is decidedly of the * highmlutin' 
order. One of the Parisian critics, at loss 
fbr other terms, says that she exhibits an 
elasticity and species of savage animation 
altogether indescribable. The term *8avage 
animation' suits her case exactly.*' 

THE SQUARE OF TWELVE. 

Some persons retain the ruling passion 
that influenced their actions during life, to 
the last moment of their existence. M. de 
Lagny, a member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, a great calculator, became in his 
last illness insensible, when M. Maupertius 
approached his bed, and in the hope of 
arousing him, said, " M. de Lagny, what is 
the square of twelve ?" He replied, " An 
-hundred and forty-four," and instantly ex- 
pired. 

AN APOLOGY FOR ANTIQUARIANS. 

B'Israeli says : "To know, and to admire 
only, the literature and the tastes of our own 
age, is a species of elegant barbarism." 



GRATE OF HAMLET AT ELSINORB. 

, Fron^ a late English paper we obtain the 
following: "Many objects of interest present 
themselves to the stran^r at Elsinore. 
Among them, more particularly, are the 
fortress, and the garden of Marienslust, 
where is to be seen what is traditionally said 
to be the grave of Hamlet. Yet, the interior 
of the fortress contains nothing remarkable | 
and the grave is a misnomer ; for Hamlet 
lived, reigned, died, and was buried in Jut- 
land. As the earlier chronicles relate, being 
apprised of the conspiracy against his life by 
his step-father and mother, he feigned imbe- 
cility of mind, and in a retaliatory revenge, 
destroyed them in their house, by blocking 
up the doors, and setting fire to it. Hamlet 
then reigned in quiet, maintained his dignity 
respectably, and died a natural death. Ihose 
who have wept over the sorrows of Ophelia, 
as portrayed by England's dramatic bard, 
may be relieved by the assurance, that the 
whole is a fiction by Shakespeare, and that 
nowhere, near Elsinore, is there any brook, 
with willows, in which Ophelia could have 
perished. 

The grave of Hamlet, as shown in Den- 
mark, is about a stone's throw distance at 
the back of the mansion of Marienslust The 
sea is seen between a continuous clump of 
trees planted in a circle, and the grave is 
noted by some scattered square stones of 
small size, which appear to have once served^ 
for a cenotaph, and stand on a knoll of rising 
mound covered and surrounded by beech 
trees. Nothing of their history is known, 
they seem to be little respected or thought 
about by the towns-people of Elsinore ; but 
pious and romantic pilgrims from another 
fatherland, have borne off considerable por- 
tions as relics, and a few years will probably 
witness their total dispersion. 



CAR OF JUGQERNAUTH DESTROYED. 

The world-known famous Car of Jugger- 
nauth of Muhes, near Serampore, so memo- 
rable in the idolatrous observances of the 
Hindoos, was totally destroyed by fire on 
the night of Monday, February 6th last. 
The ** odekurios," or proprietors of Jugger- 
nauth, merged in grief, attribute the accident 
to the fury of the god, but for what cause 
they are not cognizant. 



NELL GWYNNE. 

Among the curiosities dispersed at the 
sale of the Duchess of Portland's Museum, in 
May, 1786, N'o 1119, was "an emerald and 
gold enamelled smelling bottle, formerly the 
property of Nell Gwynne." Bought by Jones, 
a jeweller, for 11, l6s. 
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DISSECTION OF LAURENCE STERNE. 

A London paper contain^ the followinc: 
A manuscript note, in an old hand, at the 
end of a copy of Sterne's Sentimental Jour- 
ney, printed for T. Becket, 1768, appears 
curious ; it is aa follows : 

" Sterne died on Friday, March 18, 1768. 
He was 'buried at Marybone, but afterwards 
his corpse was taken up by persons employ- 
ed by surgeons for this purpose, and, being 
sent to Cambridge, was known by the Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, as it lay on the table 
ready for dissection. The Rev. M'r Green, of 
Ferring, told me, that being at Cambridge a 
short time after, he saw the skeleton, and 
had the anecdote, that was in the public 
papers, confirmed to him by the Professor." 

The facts are not very widely different 
froni the substance of the note, but reliance 
may be placed on the following: Sterne 
died on the first floor of N'o 41, New Bond 
Street, at four in the afternoon of the day 
above stated. On Tuesday, the 22d, he was 
buried, no one attending as a mourner, and 
in the most private manner, not at Mary^le- 
bourne, but m the graveyard of S't George's, 
Hanover Squure, in the Bayswater Road ; 
and on the night of Thursday, the 24th, on 
the second day after the interment of poor 
Yorick, he was sacrilegiously stolen trom 
his grave. Hi^body was taken inclosed in 
a case to Cambridge, where a gentleman, 
who loved him while living, and lamented 
him when dead, was asked by the Anatomi- 
cal Professor to attend a dissection. He 
wont, and saw the body of his friend pro- 
duced, and his senses instantly forsook him. 
This interruption was however merely tem- 
porary. That heart whose pulsations wene 
benignity itself, and the hana never extend- 
ed but in the act of benevolence, were each 
laid open to the gaze of inhuman curiosity. 
Each fibre of the heart, it was remarked, 
seemed relaxed and wrung with sorrow. 
What became of the mangled corpse the 
writer cannot say. Those were the particu- 
lars stated at the time. The Professor, C. 
Coilignon, B.M., of Trinity; who lectured 
on the corpse, knew nothing of the identity 
of Sterne till after the dissection — he had 
received it as a nameless body, and the inti- 
mation that it w^as the corpse of the author 
of Tristram Shandy was only made known 
to him by his friend after the dissection 
was effected, hence the care in retaining his 
skeleton. 

It may be asked, why Sterne's widow or 
daughter did not interfere — the circum- 
stances could only be known when all was 
over, and their poverty would have prevent- 
ed any interposition on their part ; unhap- 
pily, too, they had long been estranged, and 
were absent when he died in London. No 



sooner was he dead than his widow, to raise 
means, sold his books to Todd and Sotheran, 
booksellers at York, and their shop-cata- 
logue, printed in 1768, ostentatiously an- 
nounced in the title, it contained * the library 
of Laurence Sterne, M.A., Prebendary of 
York, and author of Tristram Shandy.' 

Sterne, in the autobiography, as print- 
ed, notices his amusements at Sutton were 
* books, painting, fiddling, and shooting;' 
for fiddling read fishing ; he was no mu- 



THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The words of the English Language are 
composed of several foreign languages. The 
English language may be looked upon as a 
complication, both in words and express 
sions, of various dialects. The>r origin is 
fcom the Saxon language. Our laws were 
derived from the Norman, our military 
terms from the French, our scientific names 
from the Greeks, and our stock of nouns 
from the Latin, through the medium of the 
French. Almost all the verbs in the En- 
glish language are taken from the German, 
and nearly every other noun or adjective is 
taken from other dialects. The English 
language is composed of 15,734 words — of 
which 6732 are from the Latin, 4312 from 
the French, 1665 from the Saxon, 1669 
from the Greek, 691 from the Dutch, 211 
from the Italian, 106 from the German (not 
including verbs,) 90 from the Welch, 75 
from the Danish, 56 from the Spanish, 50 
from the Icelandic, 31 from the Swedish, 31 
from the Gothic, 16 from the Hebrew, 15 
from the Teutonic, and the remainder from 
the Arabic, Syriac, Turkish, Portuguese. 
Irish, Scotch, and other languages. — New 
York Tribune, 



THE PAUPER 8 DRIVE. 

The powerful lines with the above title, the 
refrain of each stanza of which is 

"^ Rattle bis bones over the stones; 
He's only a pauper'whom nobody owns," 

and which has appeared at different times in 
every newspaper in Anglo-Saxondofn, was 
written by M'r Thomas Noel, an Englisli 
gentleman. He resides upon a beautiful 
country seat upon the Thames, in the neigh- 
borhood of Maidenhead, near London. 



SUPERSTITION. 

Superstition is the spleen of the soul.- 
Dean Swift, 
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THE QUSEN AND THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

Elizabeth, Duchess of Orleans, in ono of 
her letters relates, that during hei' abode in 
Paris, Christina, the abdicated Queen of 
Sweden, who was as peculiarly eccentric in 
her night-dress, as she was in almost every- 
thing else, and instead of some display of 
elegancy in her night-cap, made use of a 
most unseemly linen wrapper ; havins spent 
a restless day in bed, at length ordered a 
band of Italian musicians from the Opera, 
to attend and approach the curtains or the 
bed, which were closely drawn, and endea- 
Tor to amuse her. Their attempts were for 
some time unavailing, until the excellence 
of one of the singers arrested her attention 
and afforded her so much delight, that loudly 
exclaiming, "MortDiablel comme il chante 
bien 1" she on the instant suddenly arose, 
and thrust her strangely attired head from 
between the curtains, to the astoundment of 
the submissive Italians, who, not hitherto 
accustomed to such a mode of royal applause, 
were struck mute, and unable to recover 
their surprise and terror of the object be- 
fore them, were wholly silent for several 
minutes. 

THE WORD CARPET. 

This word contains the following seventy- 
five other words : 

Carp, verb. Apert Pear 

Carp, Bubst. Apter Peat 

Car Art, subst. Pera 

Care Art, verb. Pert 

Cart At Pet 

Cap Ate Petar 

Cape Race Prate 

Caper Rap Ear 

Cat Rape Eat 

Cate Rate Epact 

Capt Rat Era 

Caret Rapt, verb. Tap 

Cater Rapt, subst. Tape 

Crape React Taper, subst. 

Crate Reap Taper, adj. 

Crept Pace Taper, verb. 

Ace Pacer Tar 

Arc Pact Tar^, verb. 

Are Pater Tare, subst. 

Acre Par Tea 

Act Pare Tear, verb. 

Apt Part Tear, subst. 

Ape, verb. Pate Trace 

Ape, subst. Pat Trap 

Apcr Pea Trape 

CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE. 

M'r and M'rs Florence commenced an en- 
gagement (their second we believe in Phi- 
hidelphia), at the above establishment on 
Monday evening, and have nerformed all 
the week to full houses. We have no hesi- 



tation in pronouncing M'r Florence the best 
person ator of the Irisnman now on the Ame- 
rican Staj^e. He is inimitably, naturallj 
droll, ana withal moderate and refined in 
manner and action. M'rs Florence is a wo- 
man possessed of many varied accomplish- 
ments, and goes through, in the course of a 
single evening, enoug)i exercise of various 
kinds to break down completely any ordi- 
nary specimen of her sex. She sings, with 
a powerful and melodious voice, and with 
science and taste, a variety of sonccs — in the 
orthodox costume of an artiste of the Grand 
Opera, in pink tights of glossy silk, and in 
a truncated satin skirt and embroidered 
petticoats, she executes the Cachucha and 
other grand ^a« — and in the various appro- 

Sriate guises she impersonates the Yankee 
rirl, the German Woman, the Irish Peasant, 
the Old Woman, and the Walking Lady, and 
all in finished style. She is, it is stated, a 
sister of M'rs Barney Williams, herself 
trained in many heterogeneous accomplish- 
ments, and she somewnat resembles that 
lady in appearance. The difference between 
them, however, is sufSciently ^eat to invest 
the subject of our article with many per- 
sonal charms (particularly of contour) not 
possessed, or possessed in lesser degree, by 
her rival sister. She unquestionably exceb 
M'rs Williams also in all the various theatri- 
cal accomplishments we have above enume- 
rated, except in the delineation of the Ideal 
Stage Yankee; ^we must so describe this 
Yankee, for that it is really the type of any 
class of people that does or ever did exist, 
we do not believe ;) her performances in this 
character, so far as we have seen them, fall 
far short, in humor and peculiarity, of M'rs 
Williams's extravagant manipulation of the 
same subject. > 

We saw M'rs Florence for the first time 
whilst performing the part of a Bavarian Or- 
gan Grinder, and so true to nature did she set 
forth the Teutonic idiosyncrasies, so harmonis- 
ing to the character were her fair complexion, 
round face, blue eyes, and large red lips, 
that we have never been able to divest her 
of a German personality. It seems with us 
particularly to mar her efforts in the assump- 
tion of the Yankee Gyurl. Though we had 
never before seen or heard much of the lady, 
it would by no means seem that she was not 
well known and admired in this city, for her 
whole reception on Monday evening was 
one of the most enthusiastic we have ever 
witnessed, and at the close of her dance, 
without a word of that exaggeration, which 
journalists, we confess, are often prone to 
indulge in, at least fifteen or ttoenty hand- 
some Douquets were cast upon the stage. 
M'rs Florence certainly cannot fail to retain 
a lasting and agreeable impression of thi» 
her present visit to Philadelphia. 
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tlfidr^M'wd Y«aio m Spaui mad Fortnieal 
dormg th« Civil War^ By Bi|roii duurta 
Dembowdci. XiMslatod ihNii lira Fiwoh^'^] 

"^Tkk ef^iimc vm iu^ hsd ,tii» irnj 
tmttsiHg spfto^iMm oC a ooontiy baU> You 
Bhooid iuiv« 4MC» Umm Bvel^ A^ntgowno 
peasMit^k, in. Iig«tt« 8oi«zibKof ooob* 
tenftnees «<» fbll xif affidotioo, dftiice ike Mbtaf 
to Uie 8o«n|d of tw^ ffvilani, and ^aiigle> and 
castoaett, vltfisfc : lira goitaiiate saaig an 
aiBoroiM ^>Nr8^1 The^mce^f tlw^ta^is 
80 livelT^ asd tlie song «a fittt of &ii<^ and 
origiMlitj) that if I mre a plr^si^Uan I 
^woaM order aiy patients atitadced wlilttlie 
spleen io oome paas ^catnival alJAyevt^a^ 
If tb^4id not petntn^ome ioU of low of 
life^ I would pvononnoe them faioitraiile* 

LmotttmiAg tbusefniiing ad»r niywaJk 
loand Sar«gOMa» I l»appei|ed to enoonntep 
, i& the etceet a young bully, wiiowas giving 
ioBMt one li serenade, euiging aadaoeotn^ 
puling huMself on a guitar, scraping witii 
his naib^ and striking imm time to time 
withbrntkumb xm tbe body of tbe instra* 
meut^ ajf ^tm^ of imitating uie soiai4 of the 
drum, 

Aficording.te my guide's aeoennt» t«f q 
years ago ^t mo8t> before the polioe of the 
, eity was entrusted to tbe National Quaid, it 
wsuld ha^/been impossible ifor us to pass 
al<mg tk« stroet as&r as where this young, 
uaa had Inished Us rMdiUa; ikkt is tim 

?rsper name of the Arragonese smnade. 
'bm we I should have ftiiUnd the friends of 
the amorous trobbadour posted^ armed «t 
caoh end of the street, mid quite ready to 
d^ute tbe passage of it» not only wi^ ns 
but e?en with the mhabitaats of the district. 
80 extravagant « daim oden gave rise to 
Uoody combats beneath ^e wind ow^ ftiie 
fior, for the singer's rivi^ if hephj^neahintr 
/Self ever «o little upon his ooursi^ ma46 it 
a point of honor to go anddistuirb the nuisie% 
Sometimes the alguasUs *iodted toeether, 
sad then Uie two suitarists suspencbd the 
engagement to repmse tc^ether the sohtiers 
of the polio^ v^hoee right to meddle in tMr 
aibtrs tiiey nevet recognised* But now toat 



the algttSJsils ba^ been jrepi^eed hy^ m\> 
tisMKieD) tbe mn4<xiks has .lost Its nrintitive 
die«acter, £»r, not to run tbe HskvorJdlliug n. 
firWad cff a reletifw ^ho midit b>t fl^ use, %bi9: 
young lovers, flthough to their great ingret^ 
i^re, novr compelled to sufbc a persou to^pass 
tbir<mgh the e.treet, which thciy make resuttud 
with WJir «^uioiJoi|8 sigbs*'^ 

<' The persons attaohed to % Spani^ diftt 
g^oe.or^ 9^m^j^or^ or driver, a,««^or mh 
sistant, both ei;kting' on 9>.y^>hm, seat, tu 
vnfung postilion aud,.^ lMr4 pkftedi tas I 
hf^ve a]rau)y menti^HM^ en the imperiidw^ 
All%e8ir in sumfuer theotptumeiifthe.Attf', 
diltoai i ail mufetc»er, but to sise thetnall eovep^ 
e4))as they ni^w are with; «b«Bp. skiiMSythey 
hi^ve the ajppefMrancetif ^o tn*«gr B^obiuUQA 
Crusoea^ The teiuti is eomposed x)f ithirtten. 
m^hh b(^pt|se4 with uidbiitjAies^ wfaitkthey 
i«tain until deatliu They «ve all slvaved to 
theskin»and the inei:enU»le soissotraof ^« 
gip^y, whiiJih goes over thei* bedims twice a 
year, bas respected qnlr th%eud of the tail, 
at tbe root or whioh it ib^d ^maired by wey ef 
c^nament two jeWt tufts 4« . baiic,> wW^ rer 
min4 ^one qf ^ Su<;^gaiian moustaches*. 
This light toilet must certain^ bu very eoiu^ 
fort«ible in tbe midst of the veiyh^wdat^her, 
but torday, throughout a da^'s woik in.ti»& 
moutfi) formed^ caUedP^M^e^ it cries for 
veugeanoe. All the miles are bimessei 
two by two, ezcei^ that, riilden l^tfae, poet 
tillion who goes in adv«noe» The May<»ral 
has in his b^nds only the re^uis of the wheel- 
mules; the others ar$ as indepondimtast^ 
tvibe of Bedouins, and long kajbfit alone keeps 
tbeia in their, places. 

From the noise made in gi^j^kxg our dl^ 
genee started, you might st^ppotfs that tiMff 
were letting loose a pack of doge in nursuit 
of some king of Uieforests« The stable bo^ 
f^alse a firightfidi hurra in ohom, the sagal 
eeises n wheel*male, and Irf dint of blows, 
oaths and nm/ «im7 diey 4et the coach 
gpiiie« The pofrtitiiioii for ins part wfaips^ 
and 4n^ along the mi^ in the middle. 
Then the sagal seises the tail of the mule, 
whose bit he held, and with « nimble bound 
&as totbemayoral^s lefthand. fie kaps to 
the ground vmh eq^ftl ekill when tlie ranks 
are broken, itid with the aid of some 1MI 
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ftimed stones h« restores, 
the pTiTper directioii to ,tlie 
wft)M>iit there being ever ^ an 
his manoeuvres, of stopfiitr <i 
the progress of the coach, jrbich is often 
drivan'atla jfj^alldp* n Meani^hilb ibe tiiajr^Msl 
is not idle ; he cracks his Ions whip, punish- 
es the most stubborn of thernJiiIeSy' and keet^ 
up vrith the members of his numerous familv 
a donterstvtion full of emphasis, it vrhicn 
ea^h ahrmat ' receives his nickname and the 
accent of threatening or satisfaction from his 
master. Arri, Arri, la Provinciala ! Ea, re, 
ri,la JBkudiantal I^, y^ (here a crack of 
the ^whip)^ FitoniB. la Fbrtuguesat Oh I la 
la! Aha nMdhot Cabdllo p^hnrof {Fro- 
DooDcetbe kftter r^if you irwe imitating 
the rolluig of a dtumr) To todas^ yol 
(Hevef a genen^l ^ogging^) « ... 

Thanks io these apostrophies, to the <miek- 
ings of three whips^to the stones, and to the 
a&irable leikplng of the ^gal, our Spanish 
diliMieegoet as^ well as the best English 
maS'Maobes tehentlm road allows." 
I ''The last days of the carnival haye^been 
veiry gay here: • There was a crowd of hand- 
some masks in the raagnifloent salooffftof 
Oriente and 'Villa H^taosa. The eostume 
whic^h was most the rage viTas that of the' 
sisters of charity/ We e<6mited so nmny 
ladies in this costmne, that I thbu^t for a 
moment that all the grey sisters ^ Spain 
had deserted their hospitals, to taste of 
worldly joys for one ■ night in their lives. 

The balls which I found the most enter- 
tainidi^ are those oaXted Bailef de la pinatar 
]iettle%aUs. In the theatres at^ two o'<3look 
in th& morning, they baiidaged^ the eyes of 
many onhe ntat^ers, and aner having ^rra- 
ed them "Whh lottg rods< they turned them 
toward!^ th*ee eftormous bwillooiirt {^hese 
balloons re)»lace they ancient traditional ket* 
tie) fall ofaainties, and suspended fVom the 
roof of the hall. * The music played louder 
and louder^ as the rods came near the bal^ 
lotms, and then- commeneed a blind man's 
cudgelling, full of the most comical episodes. 
Those who struck a false blow gave up theit 
rods to others, axiki, so ohci afW another until 
the most skilful bad broken the balloons; 
immediately the crowd precipitated itself 
upon the sogaivplums whieh uiewered tato 
the pit." I 

'^At Madrid they distinguish by the. 
names Qimaatolc^ tLud-manolaa the men a&d 
women of the populaoe# Mdnole and manola ' 
are corruptions of Emanuel and Smanuelai ' 
and as these names ans . very common, they 
apply them to the ^eat mass of the pepuk' 

Kothing is meve euHees to behold than a 
group of manohi^^ cdad iii .their long^ cloaks, 
and sm«AuQg their Uttle eegars. in the sua- 
8luae<. .¥oa w$«id'gloow, tired «f . obi^KrYiag 




them b#focp U^eYWMild have quitted their 
g^e iiim[i6va|^il^y,flbefore they would hare 
c^t A ^aihee lipotf y^Ki. Upon what subject 
iff- tl^eir- prt)f*una meditation * exercised? 
Probably th^y are pieditating on themselves, 
ioi^no^beui^ ui tb& ^orld th^ks-W Camself 
with more pride than the Oastilian. Throw 
ft^eloodt ever 4iie statue of silence, place a 
little segar between his lips, and yon will 
have an emblem of Spanisn gravity. Toa 
approach a manolo, he surveys you with dis- 
trust ,' you ask him a question, he soarcelj 
deigns to answer yoi| with a gesture, be 
rarely proceeds to a monosyWaWe. One 
thin^ alone decides him to enter into com- 
mmncsti^Ei ^iih yeat iff linr eaample,hi8 
little segai^ has j«irt gone out^ W^e ^oo a 
grand^p of Spain elad with all the insipia 
of your order, be vrould a«oost you without 
ceremcmy, and ask ■ yon to lend -him 4imt 
which you are smokuigtardiij^ his: this 
is an established custom : aU elassisa bolder 
on and miaglevwitb each other at the end of 
the segar^ Beware of diapoting with him 
die right halkl side, if it bedonga to him. 
T<he Count of S^ M.,r minister from Sardinia, 
having' been forgotfc^i b^ his coachman at 
at.oourt, was one day obliged to rekuni home 
Ob fidot. On the way he met a siianol^oii 
tiie .side-walk* For some moments they 
stopped^ looking at^^h otber^ Then tbie 
CMMwt required the^oan ef the neople to 
give MMly to .him. Little daxslea by the 
bd^Uaner of tiie mioister'OtarSr the «atM^ 
answered him, /' Jhe right hand side belong 
to me; I vnf besides, as noble as yo«." It 
is unnecesearj to add that the Count had to 
go, into the middle of the street^ The 
mofteZot, so haughty towards the upper 
classes, pique themselves upon an extreme 
courtesy .among thenw^ves ; they n^er fail 
to salute each other by a buenos diast cobd- 
l&rv; hmenoB. nodheSf caballer§; myo tukd 
COM I>w»f cabaU&Ko* 

At the time of the war of Independanee, 
ih9mqnot0 still wore the three-cocked hat, 
nnd his hair confined in n long bagwhicli 
hung. down, hie baek.M At present ms css^ 
tume is composed . of aii Andsiusinn bat, 
Whieli is a real turban of felt trimmed with 
velvet, a round vest which he nover buttoaa, 
a red or ;fdlow sash, and lastly verjfine 
pumps> which he never leaves off, even an tb« 
midst of the mad of wiiiter# , 

*Bat what shall I say of the haugh^ ma* 
noktt^feoimtfn of woman umque in Spain, 
and ^^th .wl|ieh one can find nothing to. he 
<»mpare<ltA any other eountry? Themcmcto 
has a nese t^ little dooked^ a pale compkxion 
and admirable ejrefids^ . Her figure ie of 
good shape, and her* dress whidk aoatcely 
reaches /below the ealf, exposes a pretty foot 
covered with an. ope»'Vverk.'ailk tStQ^iag, 
anft. neatly shod. .She abhors, a hat^ and 
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dressee her haiv in sxnaU braids, of whicl^ 
she forms a high basket. . She framefi wi^ 
much art her expressive and impasaioned 
phYsiognomy in a mantilUv trimmed with 
yeivet, and she struts slowly, with one hand 
on her hip, without a smile ever touching 
her lips. She challenges the person passing 
wtih a proud qtiS kayf what do you want 
with me? and turns her back on hin\ with 
contempt if *aiho- peweiv^s ftay offensive 
coldness towards her charms. Fear to offend 
her, for she knows how to avenge herself. 
A great number of them still wear a knife 
in the garter of the right leg, or in a pocket 
concealed in the bosom of the frofek, *,nd 
which also serves to contain their savings. 

The m&nola*s neek often bears a scar, i)f 
Whkh ^Ije te proodf for it is a proof that she 
has been loved with jealousy. Jealous and 
disinterested, she considers beneath her 
and unworthy of her love, every man Who 
does not wear a round vest and his hat on 
one ear. Perhaps you may succeed in ca- 
joling her with a Havana segar, seasonably 
offered, for it is surprisiii|^ Ik^ many things 
one may procure in S^irn with a leaf of 
tobacco : i^ blunts inr a moment the distrust- 
ful susceptibtHty of the mctn of tbof people ; 
in the inuleteer's eyes it is more precious 
than a drink-money; and the peasant reveres 
it as^ much as the vicar's black robe, or 
the village-gentleman's coat of arms. The 
thieves themselves are sensiMe to this pre- 
sent; and I might relate yoa some charming 
little histories on this subjeet, i^ I were not 
in haste to return to the manola,^ 

Saint Helen ancf Saint Anthony are the 
samts to which the manola has recourse in 
her tribulations. In a retired spot, every 
house has an image of the female saint, and 
a lamp bums befiore it, which the manola 
tends with as much zeal ne ever the vestal 
tended the sacred fire. Besides this' she 
does not forget to go every morning to throw 
her penny into the box of Saint Anthony's 
picture, which is painted- on the walls of the 
street of los Feli^fros, The manola believes 
that meeting with a black dog is a good 
omen, that yrith a red dog is unltieky. Last- 
ly she is passionately fond of sweetmeats 
and bull-fights, Jovea.the faadango danced in 
ine open air on the eves of Saint Peter and 
Saint John, and one is sore to meet her in 
the evening at the Fuerio dd Sol and the 
h'odo:' . 

" The sereiio is a watchman, charged with 
announcing, tv the reposing population, the 
hours and quarters which the clocks have 
jnat struck, nnd the state .9f the atmosphere. 
Under Ferdinand ha added a homage to the 
absolute king^ . For example, Son las docej 
MHreUado y sereno /, vitxt el rey neto ! It is 
midnight. T'he heavens are bright with 
stars, it is fine weather. Long live the ab- 



solute king I At present he salutes the Ma- 
donna, then Queers Isabella, Ave Maria 
puruima ! Viva Isabel Begwiida I The se- 
reno wears a grey cloak, and carries a Ian- 
thorn numbered And a pike, which he em- 
ployS a^insk the thieves nnd the authors of 
nocturnal disorders. If I, may judge by the 
precautions which every one here tukes, the 
intervention of the sereno^ must be often 
called for. Most of the houses of Madrid 
have no porter, and the lodger, to get in his 
house, strikes on the door the number of 
blows answering to his story. The domestic 
comes down, questions him through the 
door, and takes care not to open before 
having ascertained the identity of the person. 
During my stay in Madrid I have have had 
but a single rencontre at all suspicious. It 
was with a person who stopped4 me at two 
o'clock in the moaning, begging me to give 
him a pinch of snuflL 1 answered him, 
whilst raising my cane, that people did not 
take it at such an hpur ; and he went off." 
. ** The aguador or water-carrier oonies from 
the Asturias to lead a life full of suffering 
and labour around the numerous thin foun- 
tains of, Madrid, It is he who takes charge 
of supplying the houses with water; the 
copper buclaet which he uses, calls to mind 
certain Etruscan vases, known by the name 
of urseuk. If a fire breaks but in his quarter, 
ho is obliged to, run thither with bis bucket 
under the command of his fountain-captain. 
The aguador enjoys such 9^ reputation for 
honesty that the bankers oAen employ him 
to carry money. Usually, an Asturian is 
believed upon his word. He has for his 
friends, the cooks, cats and dogs of his cus- 
tomers, and he shares with them the remains 
of the meals of the houses whose tables he 
clears off." 

" I spoke to you just now of laziness ; it 
prevails to the same extent in all classes. If 
you send for a workman he will often send 
word to you that you will find him at home. 
One day a tailor sent me his wife to receive 
my orders, and as we could got agree about 
the prices she required ine to pay her for 
her useless journey. The political passions 
themselves do not triumpn over laziness, 
and even state affairs drag on in insufferable 
length. The mattana^ to-morrow, and tbft - 
no importa of the Spaniards are as pro- 
verbial as the dolcefar nienie, with which 
the Italians are reproached, and nothing 
costs them so much as to do any things im- 
mediately." . 

" In traversyfig to-night the cross-way of ' 
the Puerta del Sol, I chanced to fall in with 
a grohp of mano?a5 who were dancing ^^he 
fendango by moonlight. Three of/ them 
sung, playing the guitar, whilst the others, 
disguised as Andalqsians, mimicked with 
inimitable whim their coquettwh and swag- 
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gering carriage. I presently perceiTed that 
a plpt -was brewing against the militia j^ard 
at the station ; these did not long resist the 
seductioni and forgetting the^ military in« 
junctions, they ran to mingle in the dance. 
A single manola remained without a ^ictner. 
She came to me, her hand on her hip, and 
said to me with an air of reproach : Pues no 
me convidais, cahaUerof Don't yon engage 
me then, sir? My only refly was to sap a 
little piece of money into hei hand, begging 
her to drink a glass of aniseed cordial to my 
health, and to permit me to observe at my 
ease the curious spectacle which the Puerto 
del Sol presented at that moment. Picture 
to yourself the effects of a beautiful moon- 
Jignt in the eleven streets that terminate at 
the sQuare, the luminous disc of the dock of 
the church of Buen Suceso, appearing like a 
magic circle; this fountain of Manblanca 
that Cervantes has rendered ikmous in flis 
novels ; lastly these dances, these Spanish 
son^s breaking the repose of the night, and 
say if the picture is not delicious 7 The 
fandango being ended, the manolas evacuated 
the place, carrying wiUi them many prison- 
ers. I Was still following with my eyes the 
joyous band who went" away singing, when 
,the voice of the sereno came to apprise me 
Nth at the morning was approaching, ai{d that 
it was at length time to regain my house. 

This nocturnal scene may give you some 
idea of what the Puerta del SdI is in a fine 
spring night. Scepes of another kind are 
passing there in the course of the day. 

At ten o'clock in the morning, the cross- 
way already swiurms with people, and you 
see the military, the loungers, the usurers, 
the smokers of Havana segars, the ultras, 
the Carlists, each established at his usual 
post. The blind men are waiting in the 
junshine, their violins under their arms, for 
*the announcement of some wedding feast or 
of some foreign personage's arrival, whose 
benevolence tney will go to hope for. The 
manola shews you he^ baskets of oranges, 
the Andalusian cdUsinero his empty ca- 
briolet, and tlM air resounds with a thousand 
discordant voices, which are crying in every 
tone the great news of the day. 

The dinner hour and the siesta clear the 
place, which remains deserted Hke a cloister 
until night. Then the activity recom- 
mences ; the fandango is set up at the en- 
trance of the street of la Montera, and by 
means of a penny, he who will dances with 
a manda, A little later a swarm of wan- 
dering candles lights up the cross-way, and 
the criers begin anew: '*0k! the excellent 
iced water 1'^ "Who wants good nies?" 
.** Segar-paper and choice tinder I" " 
of amorous letters for the 



•New 



models of amorous letters 

lovers, the names are blank; every body, 

girl or boy, jDiay put their own inr' ^'^'^ 



Add 



tp this noisy medley the crowd of pede^ 
trians, who are returning from the Prado, | 
the elbowings of the nocturnal beauties, the 
blackguard boys who fall between your lees 
in offering you a seear match, and I sh^l 
highly esteem you, if fluns into this admira- 
ble confusion, you do not lose your w^ay." 



POPULAR SONOS OF SVAIN. 
xm. 

BISCATAN 8DKG8. 

I 

After the delivenuioo of Bilboa, the ^s- 
cayans celelnrated the event 1^ a song in 
the Bisoayan daaleefc, in which \liey pat 
into Bon Carlot' mouth these woids <tf bmer 
ooaapkintu 

^ Charles the bearded 

TwisM his monatache, 
"When the raliant 
Besbtanc* he aaw, 

/ 
And mldte«bf monk, 



Th#l«dieaorfi«hM 

|De ihef «imNm|u>< row inaSR. 

Whilst the siege lasted, a poetical contest 
took place. Amone the verses exchanged, 
are quoted the two following : 

Vbr the eve of Witiaii firen 
Them it nothing Ukt qviniiiei 
A»d to tan Spain t<^qp4nrfx 
Nothiiv like Qi)9«B Ohrirtbiff. 

To which the Ghristinos f eplied : 

If Oarios wliihet a eMwn, 
Iiethim niakehiiBMlfo«eor|M|>«K^ 
9Qr the VKmn. of Spain 
Ti Omen TfffiVtHa*t 



SPIRITUiVI^ MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. 

A BXBnsS OF LBTCEBa OX) THB BIDmiH. 
KmiBBII ZII. 



^ M'r Editors — In the present letter I have 
limited myself to transcribing portions of the 
utterances of the Spirits during our varioas 
conferences extending through several 
months. I have made no comment upon 
them, but I leave them to make their oim 
impression. I am perfectly aware, tiiftt 
there is nothing in them either high, pro- 
use ofj found, or great. I know, that millions jet 
on earth are capable of uttering ^ngs Jiir 
snjpmor to these* 
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All 9VLc^ ooDBideraiioQ8» however, are aV 
terlj irrelevaiit to the case.' The question is 
tbuh— Was my pupil, beine what and such Oi 
I have describecL b!m, and eoming ftbm the 
prtisi qfkis secular busifiess to sit an hour or 
two in mj room, likdy to have written down, 
of hand ^nd Irithout one insiarifs pre-eon- 
nderaiumf answers like tiiese to ouestionB 
ptd by me, at the momettt, on all kinds and 
Tsrieties of topics? I wonld beg, that this 
Doini might be carefully and candidlj pon- 
aersd; , 

ijgrain, it must be remembered, that mj 
popU solemnly declares, that of what he 
wntes down he kmows m^y the wor^fiomng 
at ike momentfrwn hUven, what Ites btfore 
and fokat is to come t^fter being alike a pet- 
Jkt blasA, If Ae, tben^ is the author of these 
iayingA, he must have Ued without motive, 

UTTBBANOJBa pF SPIRITS^ 

"W is a borrower o^ other men's 

thoughts; He hfJto be sure, a bird of beau- 
ti&l plumage, but the down beneath is all 
obtained from foreign sources. Watch him 
dosely," 

SpiBIT«€UIDa8. 

^'Snnts, the eTe^greetl pine, Hoore, ^e 
ktk of Heaveki.^ 

SptmiT-ovlnis. 

^ To the snaierial man Heaven itself is an 
absurdity, and such it always must and will 
be. This very perviersion of mind will con- 
stitate his Hell.^' 

" The whole current of the Age b sweep- 
ing the dregs of sin and ervil mto the Sea of 
Oblivion." 

" You, Z 1 are a flower with its pistils 

hidden beneath the stem.'' 

** Morris should be looked upon, as pre- 
eminentlv' the Qenius of Song. In the lyric 
dement he transcends by far all other poets 
on thb side the great waten. He knows 
nojbhow deep is the w^ll of Poetry in his 
heart Down in its clear profundities, springs 
of crystal waters are evermore gushing up» 
whereof he has never dreame^*''^ . 

''It not infrequently occurs, that we cait- 
not write through the. medium, so that you 
can eomprehend our meaning. There are 
numerous causes, which prevent this. And 
as the methods, whereby we communicate, 
are regulated by the Laws of, Harmony, it 
(bliews, that Unkarmony must produce mis^ 
chief." 

Spibit-o^ibis. 

'' tn the influence of atmospheric pheno* 
mena is found the reason why Spirits can 
operate upon men at one time and not at 
anc^ther. Thus we cannot operate uppn 

yotfy Z , in tki^preseiU state of your iaun- 

dane atmosphere. 



The reason is, that the nervous energies 
(^your brain have become nonrorterialSed, 
Hence its powers are, as it were, enthmlled 
to petty, common-place impresiiods, instead 
of being strung up to wit pitch, which 
would enable us to draw hign harmonies 
from their strings.. 

Therefore,'^whenever the mind has become 
subjected to melancholy m/usings, you may 
reW^ on it, that the cerebral energies have 
grown stagnanniirough the want of proper 
arterialisation. 

Philosophize as much as we may, there is 
a power in the atmosphere, which causes the 
mind to put on the garb of mourning, when, 
by simply removing to another locality, it 
becomes draped forthwith in bright snd 
joyous thoughts and feelings. 

Thus an atmosphere of smoke and fogwiU 
engender melancholy, while a pure, bracing 
mountain air will instantly disperse the 
megrims, which may atfect the spirits." 

Daiitx. 

^* Ba<0 clearly comprehended my mission, 
I would nave surrendered mysetf to the €a&- 
dusioe control and impulsion of my Spiritual 
guides. Then the whole ^orld would have 
gathered round my harp, and himg in eo- 
statie frensT on ^s tones, that pealed from 
its strings.'^ 

Btbok. 

** The garret of the poor man is pleniy to 
the soul, whioh trusts in God. 

The* plenty of the rich man is wretched 
•enury to the soul, that seeks not after 
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'* You ask, where is the disparted Spii^t 
We replv by the question, wh^ is Light f 

The light reaches the earth fr^ itft 
source with the speed of thought. ^SS^ it is 
with the Spirit" 

Spimit-euiDBS. 

«<The Spirit has abody-^mlwi^mt bodv^ 
not, however, material^ or to be described in 
langoage borrowed from material thinps. In 
its asp^ it resetMes iAkO material hoar, but 
this is all." 

SFiftiT-oumis. 

''The deeper feelings of the soul were^ 
stirred into activity throughout the civilised 
world by the Poems of Byron. Sluggish 
natures were aroused and dormant en^gtes 
were fully awakened." 

Btron, 

" Doctrines are aa Bumerous and diverse 
in the Spirit-world, as in the mundane 
sphere. Uenoe your mind would derive no 
satisfaction from fully elucidating the spe- 
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cial doctrine now occupying .your aUentlon. 
Lolitdone." 

SPIttlT-GUIDfiS. 

. '' Spirits delight to be preseat with these, 
who Jov^ to peruse the works produced by 
them, while oa earth. The ^rofiiMl of ithis is 
sympathi/, and sympathy is the bo^d of 
lurotherhood iioiversally and through < all 
worlds and spheres/' 

SpiRITi^UIOfiS, 

** Father Taylor was admirably qu!alifiod 
fpr the healing of diseased and perverted 
hearts. He was a genuine pillar of godli- 
ness, but the world at large is incapaole of 
apprehending the true character of such 
men." 

** See to it, that i/ou always judge by the 
fruits f not endeavoring to discern the neari 
by scanning the txterior. 

The name of the Af^ctnthus, thoneh 
poetical and* beautiftil, cannot prevent the 
disgusting odor emanating from its blossoms 
abd leaves. Nor would the name of gum- 
flower prevent the Rose from sending forth a 
fragrance, which delights and captivates the 
sensest" < 

Spirit-gcides. 

- ''Let your faith be ever in aetive exercise 
even when the dark ieio«ds gather around 
and hang over you. There is no virtue hi 
cherishiug faith when all things are bright 
and propitious. But the faith to be prized 
is that, which hold* fast to objects, even 
when they are shrouded in darkness." 

Spieit-guims. 

" You are in the situation of an Owl, who 
occupies his r«fust during' the day and de- 
votes the night to seeking his prey. The 
Bf^tacI^, presenteii in yulur last night's 
dream, seemed to you an •imaginatiw scene. 
It was not suoh— rit was the fruit of purely 
spiritual (jUscernment, 

In the inind are two promlneut prhici- 
ples. One i^ the principle of discernment^ 
which enables the nCiind to take practical 
coff^izance of all things, that oome oeftu'e it. 
, The other principle, which is the dominant 
and guiding power of .the brain, is called 
the r^o^n. When the discerning faculty 
has enacted its part, reason, *old fogey4ike,' 
always steps forward, and calmly bids the 
, Vision stay, till it has passed muster. 

Thus, in your dreaming instance, reason 
arrested the movement of the vision, and 
stayed the further action of the discernhig 
powers." 

SMitiT-aribBs. • 

" Remonstrance and entreaty, Z . ■ , effect 
nothing wifth us: On the contrary, they in- 
tercept the flow of the fluid, or odj force, 
whereby we oommunioate with you, and 



prevent its rupning in the channel, where 
aJbne it can €rlve our earthly loiebbftmsiii." 

' ' • . f • - . » SPlRIlMJUllKiS. 

"Tbft view of the jSpJritual world hag 
(leretofore been through the dynastic spe^ 
tadies of the few^ Nowp th^ .conception of 
the same is in the brain and heart of usi- 
j^rsal Uumai^ity^ It coastitutes a link to 
finite. alV li^rt^ in <^^q. * To the Poor the 
Gospel is preashed*' 'f . ^ 

SpiRiv^oyjDw. 

**Ye|irs exist but lu the ^iea, and days 
&t^ but .the inMlez of ' time potnthig to 
e^erhi^y." , 

"Year eternal interests can be secured 
only upon the pHhplple of seifimmcMUm 
on the altar of Spiruual progression. The' 
progressive stan,ge is that, which will enaUe 
you to put pff the drdnM and beautify th« 
Spvitual, You are now in the proper 
course-; riee to iH 'that yo^ hold' fast, and 
ilevMte not tb^ref^om." 

* SFIVIT-aflBlS.. 

**irwe surrender th* rtiihd toonepa^ 
cular thought, exclusive of all others, sudi 
thought will eventually become its ruler and 
despot, to the injury alike of mind and 
bod v. This tyrannic domination of the 
soul by a single idea, is the gf^e^i instm- 
ment of Mojpoh, in the work of man's de-, 
str^ction." 

SpiRiMUtUKs. 

" ITPH say, it is the opinioa of some, th»t 
Spirits occasionally make assertions^-^^uider 
pretext, of imjyai^ing iiiMligem^^' which. 
have no foundatiou save in^the tmoffiutdiom 
of such Spirits. 

We reply, that there is a class of S|lirtt8, 
whose endeavor is to defeat the teachings of 
Spirits more el^va^d ia charact^ than 
^emselves/' . - 

3FUiT-Giruas* 

**Ood is all puritrand holiness, and aQl 
things emanating fifom Hhn, or animated 
by His Spirit, must bear the same cbarac^ 
ter. Thus you have an infallible st&ndajrd 
for determining the genuine quality 6f mta. 
Now, can you even imagine aught more un- 
holy, than the character df many, who are 
$eJf-named, or entitled !^ others, • holyr " 
SpiRiT-ouini^. 

'* A perfectly dry atmosphere is epnduoife 
to thje soundness of the imgs, : whereas s 
humid atmosphere is injurious to the sainew 

The sun's rays penetrate the orust of 
the earth to some distance, and dry up the 
moisture therein deposited. Fbr Ihts reason 
it is, that sunshine is ^usptdous to health. 

But the cracks and crannies of -the eatth- 
crust in the glens and narroyr vallies t^ 
mountainous regions, such as the Alps and ■ 
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trate t^ithar,; or ^ Jeaet doas so biM) 8lijgbt4ju 
Hence tluQ diseases of gpitre und crdi»««o». 

The scmabina ^erts ^reikt influence on 
the atmoephere. in its absence, ^he la^te^ 
becoqiee carbomsted to;a greater di^ee ^an 
usuaL Henoe . the d^nizejns , of the |K>lair 
regions, during their ^ long. Big)it> ^PCf^ye 
more heat' fi^om.tl^e carbon di^^sed through 
the atniospheve, ih»n tho: inhabi^^Miits^ of 
more sQtUhern tracts of th6, globe/' 

D'rs;J!4qrton, ^., fe5»* . 

"The Spiritual eye needs no retina^, for 
objects to be painted upon." \-^ 

"Yon ask, if Spirits r^iref Most assu- 
redly ^hAy do. Neither is their respiration 
the quiet ^eatHing of the sleeper y but resem- 
bles the breathinj5 of a healthful, vigorous 
man, while in action,'^, 

; Spirit-guipe^. 

"Gre^y is a man possessing ' eoatideii- 
able- ^Hginalitj' of imnd, but vastly ihore 
Qri^iMiit.y ei ekctractei\ . Snch thoughts as 
be has^ he poars- fortb Iraakly aiid uufe* 
strainddi^, witJioui panskig to eale«laie 
what may be the consequedde^ ot so doings 
or indeed caring therefor. He writes very 
largely from impressions communicated by 
the Spirit of Fourier." 

Spirit-guides. 
/. ,:'./. : , M^ :;./.'! ^ 

" The beauty of Love is not constituted 
by the external, material form^ but by the 
intrinsic, Spiritual worth of theiodivid^al." 

'^The beginnings of things are ever sm^U, 
Thus the acorn, the foetal germ of th^ m^- 
jesti© ^It, may be torn from the soil by the 
meanest of animals. But if left to root 
itself thoroughiy, the storms <if a^es striVe 
in vain to pluck it up." 

** Thb bright stream of everlasting purity 
invites you to lave in its waters. Therefore 
let your loins^^ be girded with the dress of 
preparation, and then plunge into the silvery 
current.'^ 

"B — —*s mission is sublime. It is to plant 
the stapdard^of the Poets, so of^ draggled 
in the mire by the ignorance, the misappre- 
eiation ai»d the jmalign envy of men, on the 
immovable rock of an acutely intelligent, 
discrimjmating and liberal critiei«B." 

" The nobler excellencies and beauties of 
tb« mbdi like the most preciocm oees of » 
mine, lie far beneath the surface, and can 
be brought fbrlh only by delving deeply.'' 

" Inanimate things cannot, of t?iems^ves, 
wake ^motion in the Sottl. But if is the 
unseen 'Spirit-world, lying behind the mate- 
rial universe, which, penetrating and per- 
vading these lifeless objects, gives them the 
power of impressing." 

S]?IRIT-GUIPES. 



"];.9i,th^ tvilesi; iben'0«tl«mf, ;<tnd^ tit) 
pleadinigs of your iiriermal 'fme* be <«ACQ|aii^ 
.t^ired by a inn,.pevtiateBl ifsfiwal. to make 
^nj compromiMs, or h^ the fdighleat terms 
with them. L^t tbe SfMYltsithat faover 
aironnd you ever guida^yonrribotstolpA.' Attd 
so long as Earth : i^ati> Olaim yon as a 
subject, oh! aae to it that you inciter suffar 
yottcself to be overcome by these mortal 
ene^aiesl" ... 

: J ' SpiwTwGBiMa. 

"For those languisWng in physical d«^ 
btlity, meats constitute t^Q mosi suit^bl^ 
food, since the juices coritaiijod therein con- 
tribute muscle for the body. Stimulants ^re 
unwholesome and injurious, as may leajdily 
be perceived by ^xj^ipinipg the coats^ of! ,th^ 
stomach." , . ., , ; ^ 

' , , I P!i^ HoRTOJjT., ] 



THE BiPTISTWATC^aMAN. . 

It is s<»rcely aeeess^ry i» sa^ that George 
Munday, or the soubriqueii.wtinch he de- 
lights in,: the *tJBapU9i, imchmoHi'.'. 'm a 
man not exceeding five feieti four or fiv^ 
inches in height, and*. of midditsfg sta- 
l^rot W,Q shotted conaideRii iHiBeoessary; at 
l^ast for t-he pwsent gonetaifion, wete Wt 
not somewhat ambitious: of handing to mkk 
sueoessors an aeooDq»t of eooeolbriQ persons, 
that' have gIvAn-ii, ti^ge^ 'to Ipoal obaractar 
*— to say that Qecffge Sbinday . newer foears 
^ halr^h^ loQg f owing ha«r^ itiat ^ve4 
him a patriarchal appearance — a fall, stem, 
intelleotual eounteaaitoe,, ttiai' e^ncesMan 
independent minji---janii laa: ivod wiU tlutt 
neither place nor cireudi^taiiee^'eaii ^eo#. 
The more his count*eninicie; beeosMs iiinow»* 
ed with ^age^^the nsore it: boldly defiiies, in 
uninijitalMible langpage« ii^irmi'tBiU and 
obdurate mind which his hooov, ezhJudge 
Parsons,, conld not ' altet^ ; by fr^neni im- 
prisonments. 

We might be justified in holding up to 
censure a great many .4^^i)gs' which our hero 
has done, and shall point odt some few wbich( 
are in themselves hi^y pernicious— but for 
th^ present we will waive this part, and r^ 
mark-^hat for any mah. to obtain suok a 
notoriety, (though not to us an enviable one) 
— there, musti be mcUerial witlun him, thart 
ha$ more merit thao we see generally exhi- 
bited — ^and if it had ,beea properly directed, 
might have mode hioi a second Diogenes. 
la,reB/QQt\ngonhist<mcalpaPallehyVre have^ 
often thoi:^t that i ,<&oorgB > . Manday i api 
profkch^d in q^araotar aniljQDiidact the near^. 
est to the Philosophier; in. the Tnb^ of anyt 
eccentric we have Qith«r^,re«d 4bbont» or seeB;' 
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Wheb DioMbM ftt his tub toM Alezsuder to 
«tep«isH; <^ kfo IkH AktMfder a«k^ wlHit 
]i|M?-^h6r Mkid the ISnbi of th« «uii'-49 no 
wrt^/, SMV noi^ ^harfteteris^ tbati bun* 
dredi of r^mavkB we hiCve beard tho Baptifli; 
WikobBMUk mak^. We do not claim tbiat 
larffe calibre of taind for Onr bero ad. the 
anmeQt^iloio|)ber pbrtrajed in bis itfe-^ 
tot we do thinly tbal, if George Mnnday bad 
lived in tbe days .of Dioeenes, be woaM bare 
made a yerj respectable lackey for bim — 
and in usin^ these remarks, we dp not use 
tbem ofllensiyelT — fbr to be a lackey to 
Bttcb a man as Diogenes, mnst have guaran- 
tied a l^urge sbare of intellectual wortb, 
Tbe circumstances of every age give a 
peculiar cbaraqter to it& {>eopIe, wbicb 
!t is impossible to imitate in any other 
age^ though tbe most gigantic geniuses have 
i attcmptea to make a copy of them. The 
buman mind is so kaleidoscopical in its na- 
tional character, that no mind has ever ^ved 
that could gTMp it within its comprehension. 
Bacon' tnay be said to have approached as 
near this as it is possible or necessarr. He 
^ve an impetus to the philosophy of induc- 
i»0m, wbicb ia the great leter of modern 
society. We are a^t to overrate all great 
m«i, tind in thla catal^^e can be classed 
Bacon* He did iiot originate reasoning br 
ifiductioii; be only showed thdt if this 
method of reasoning were better understood, 
eociety^ would move on with more celerity. 
BtttWemosinbt indulge too much cm tbe 
metaphysical essences' of past ages: suffice 
it to stPTf that if George Munday bad lived 
in the cUm of IHof^es or Bacon, be would 
have made a more lilustinotis character than 
be BOW is. 

Cup bevo has got vftrong powers of Satiri-^ 
taion^ and no men have frit it moire than 
John Chambers and er-Judge Parsons. We 
ar^oMn^MMused at George— when pbo»iix- 
Hke^be has risen fH>m the Alms House, and 
M* froin tks ashes, and parades tbe streets 
witb bis puuent wH and personal satire — in 
bia paf«r eafled tbe *' Baptist Watebman.'^ 
Bis sh^me, not poetry, does not entitle hiin 
to bet classed #itli tbe author ,of tbe "Essay 
en Man/' but it fiillv entitles him to be 
placed in the •*Dundad.'' If George bad 
exhibited more morality and sobriety with 
his Eccentricity and abnity, be might have 
exercised a g6od influence on society by bis 
remarkable powers of satire and ridicule. 
Hie not only^writes a perrons, bold, fearless 
style-^4>ut be opeaks well— though bis style 
aivors more or the ranting preacher, than 
the inished orator. He imtes more tike 
Oobbeithan Addiaon^ and speaks more like 
John Randolph dian Burke. But George is 
aflMB that by a iklee education has harped 
to» much on one idea ; a few years since tbe 
pm^^nytmiMMB jHK>4^iprk^thtj con- 



sider^ Hi«m l^ood bits on loctfl eo^My, ani 
he could sell bis papers veiNr quicllir — bul 
by sopkeSnfiiildation,h€fcani leave bis twi 
favorites, John Cbfimbers and ex^tidge P^ 
iMUns— ^e has worn tbem tiireadbare, an^ 
hence bis decline. 

We bi&te not seen George f>r the liiist fe^ 
Weeks, and supjpose that nis ditoij^ation bal 
driven bim Into the Alms Hbuse, till be re* 
covers and makes the amende honorable-^ 
and tbeta be comes again-^by some meanft 
be raises the money, prints anotber paper, 
sells it oC gets drunk again, and thai the 
bfficers are compelled to toke him out of tbe 
sheets, and there is no place for poor unfor- 
tunate Geor^ but the Alms House. What 
a great ptty it is, liiat men who would be of 
some use in society should make themselves 
pests to every one around them I We expect 
that ere l6ng we shall have to write the 
obituary of George Munday, who died at 
the Alms House mm continued dissipated 
halnis* We can only ilnpiesB a wish, tiiat 
we hope to see th e kbne wlien all soeb eausei 
to dissipation will be destroyed, aM then 
SBOMh e^il infliieooe WiH be oat of the wav of 
thousands of men wbo would not nimke any 
exertion td find tiiem« 



DRYBUHQH ABBEY. 

[The fbH^ingpoem by *H?harle8 Sirain," 
We find in our Scrap Book. It was pub- 
lished several years ago in & London paper.] 

Twia morn— but not the nj which ftOs tb« fOBmir 

bougbiT among, ' 

WlMn bMoty walks in gUdnm fbrth with aB hw li^ 

andaong, 
iSrtt morn, bfit UkUl and elond hmig daap npoa tlM 

londy Tale, 
IndthadowB like tiiewlngt of death wei« ontivontlM 

fer he whoee i|»irli woke the dnit of na^ns Into lU^ 
^^hcti^er the watte aMbanreh ewth sprMlflovin aal 

fHdtage r^, 
Wheetfgentailiketh^Mta iHoisMl 4b»adi|(htrititefer 



BBd iled lbi«fir ftem the flMM, ]e{e» MmMOfi^iwMB- 

klod. 
Ve wear • wnnth of iktf wsoui^ hit i#Mt tmUt 

Beyohd th»«teinc wing oTthM^t, fhe]%ht of Mnw 

T^ drink inmertal walwra free ft«m «Tef7 taint of c«H^ 
Tq hxei^he before the ahrine of UA| the^ aonrte vbwot 

worlds bad birtb. 
There was wailing in the enrly br^en^ and monminiin 

theiV, 
When "vith sable pinme, and doak, and pail, a ftuMrti 

train swept by; 
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13iw tboM of woxtal l)ciAi«rlMo«» the abH«» yois^ 
Wm Ha drwun? how q6 in iMop we airic ean thk be 

WUlsl wumi iauiginatiiMi piftl^ti her auunrds to oar 

▼lew. 
BarUi'i g^oty Beemt a tkrnlilliM erown to Ihat wbkh we 

behold, 
When dreaniB enphaht oar dght with things whose 

meaAcM gai^ is {^Id. 
^ai It a dream t methoogfa^ the daahUee *Bardia' pawed 

Ihe l«oi^ ^t!ti J^KOMf vtCh ibaHhl 8t«p, sod dark 

intrepid eye, 
llttl^kteaitenV Haili^rty erert' ww theire, a moomer 

fiwhergake^ 
And die the bold, tod bemttfUi sweet <Lady of the 

Lake/ 
The minstrel whosf last lay WM o'er, whose broken harp 

layhiWy 
And with him ^oriovs < Wsmiy with i^ee, and step 

oflree, 
And Stiiarf s toIbq rose there as when mid'st ft^te's dla- 

astrooswotv 
He led the prond, «mMtl^ iHl^ abd brare <Tloh Jan 

Tohr.» ' 

Next BtanreOing at this sable |(«^ the 'Bominie' stalked 

PMt., 

With 'Bertram,* < Jolia' by hai sldi, Irhose tears were 

fl<?Wlngfcst, 
'Gay Maanering* too appsuodo^erpoWMred by th«t afltlsl- 

ing sight, 
And 'BlerHHiM' as whan she wept on JElangowan's' 
^ height. 
Solemn and grare '^fonkbarns* aiq^roaehsfl amidst that 

funeral line, 
And * OchUtree' leant o'er his staff and moomed Dnr *0i& 

LahgH^e.* ^ 

ttow marched the gallant 'Mclntyre,' whilst 'Lore? 

mused alon#, 
lyiro^ 'Miss Wardottr'i^ Image left that bosom^s fkithftil 

thro^ 
With ebrooaeh iioA anW rerened MVh craw 'MaoOre- 

gor'i'elii^ 
^M DoogiaflrsP ery peiOed dnrlB and wild, <Bob Roy's' bold 

brow loeii*d wit& 
The tei'i)iteifkiaBrt her erois,«>d M esse d its sai«ted 

wsy, » 

Aid «Wa« SaMi,' the Bimvilghei, "tfaa^I Shotsid see tills 

*ar. 
BTeigt^ddels^mdWQtaalr guiaa with s«nbM Teat, and 

a6ar£ 
'JUrAMrttdUtodT otsUsdalr, thate mowaedbl*^ 

dwai?^ 
Upon his left in bonast bhM, and white loeks flowing 

^^, . ■ ' ... 

The pions seidptor of the graTe stood * (M Hortsdity.' . 
'tialfemt d Barley,' •ClaTeiAio«s6/ the 'Iiord of Sra^ 

And siately 'lady Margaret,' Vhoee woe Snight nought 

arail, 
lUrce '^thwen^ on. his charger black, as ftom the 

• cohfllct won, 
And ptfe 'BibalLak tf^uikle#rati^,* ^h6 cries 'Ood^i 

wiUbedoh*.' 



Ahdlike a rose, a yoong white rose, tliat Uooms mUst 

wHdestibenes, ' 

"Pia^Bed she the modest eloquent, and Tirtuous ' Jeannie 

Beans,' 
Axid Ohimbedikes,* that silent Laiid, with lore too deep 

tosmUe, 
And '£ltie,' wiih her noble fHend, the go«id 'Bake of 

Argyle.' 
with lofty hnm and bearing hi|^ dark 'Bavenswood' 

ildTanoed, 
Who on the fUse 'Lord Keeper*/^ mien with eye indignant 

glanced. 
Whilst graeeftil as a lonely fkwn 'neath. eorert cloae and 

sur^ . 

Approached the beauty of all hearts, the 'Bride of I«qh 



Then 'Aohot Igrle,' the fUry queen of light and song, 

stepped near. 
The 'Knight of Ardenrohr,' and he the gifted hieland 

seer, ■ 

'Balgetty,' 'Bunoan,' 'Lord Menteith,' and 'Bonald* awt 

my Tlew, 
The%apless children of tiie mist, and bold 'Mhioh Oonnel 

Bl|u.' 
On swept 'Bois'Guilbert,' 'Front Be Boenf,' 'Be Braey's' 

plume of woe. 
And ' Goeur de lion's^ crest idione near the. ralliant 

'Itanhoe.^ s ' ' > 

While soft as glides a soinmer dood 'Bofwena' closer 

§ dre#, 
wSh bvkutifta ' Bebeeea,' peedess daughter of the J0w. 
The hii^. heroio 'Saladln' with proud and prlneel^ 

mien, 
the rich and gorgeous 'Saracen,' and the flezy 'Kaxa- 

rene.' - ; 

There 'Bdlth' and her Nubian slare breathed many a 

thought ditine^ 
WhBsi rank on rank— a i^orious train, rode the Knights 

of Pi^lesthw. 
Stni fkr ttam east to west that train of mourhers swept 

•tong, . 

Aad tftni the tolee or iSkn of ihy waUng dream Wts 

•ong. 
r ssi^the eouitly 'Biqikiii^* with 'Bldbe^ oTthe 

deB, .. ' 

And Uke a ray «r Moonlight passed tha 'While Vsld'^. 

ATeaeL' 
And she on whose hnperlid brow a Oed had set his seal. 
The gloryof whoae krrelincas^rtef n^ht aoi all conceal^ 
TheloTed in hia^ afeid prino^ haUs, in lone andlowly "^ 

fots. 
Stood ' Mary' the iUustrlous, yet hapless Queen of.Soots, 
With 'Leicester,' Lord of KenHworth, in mournful robes 

ihUFseefij 
Th«:^ed graat 'BHnbMh,' hig^ Bngland's matchless 

Quoen. 
Oht mount not, pious "CargOT erled, should his dsitth 

^M4 Impart, 
Whose Cenotaph's the univevsa, wfliase«l«gy^irtfae heas^. 
mm oitward: Uke tho gatheHngt night, adtinoed that 

ftw«aft.tnin, 
Ii)Be blU*v» wh0» the ttflapest sweeps aaiws tlie shadmry 

n^in,.. '-...■■ 
Where'er the eager gasC ]nij|ht reach. In noble ranks were 

seen, 
ihxk plume, and glittering mafl, and crest, and W(»aan*« 
beauteous mien. 
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Around in solemn grftndeur swept the buinerf. of tl^e 

■brare, 
And deep and tax the clarions waked the wOd dirge of tlie 

• graTe.* 
AA foes who meet upon some wild, scnne fu and loreiipi 

'shore, 
Wreck'd hj the same tempestuous surge, recall past feuds 

no more. 
Thus Prince and Peasant, Peer and Slave, thu^ Friend 

and Foe combine, 
Toproye the homage of their heart upon one common 

shrine. 
A BOimd thriircl through that lengthen'd host, methought 

the Tault was closed. 
Where in his gloryand renown &ir Scotia's hard reposed, 
A sound thrin'd through that lengthening host, and forth 

my.yision fled. 
But ah ! that mournfU dream proved true, the Immortal 

Scott was dead. 



CURRENT LJTERATI/RE. 



Gan-Eden, or Pictures of Cuba, John P. 
Jewett ^ Co.: Bosion: 1854. 12m€K 
Pp.235. . , I 

This volume is by an fnco^ito. Why it 
is so, we cannot imagine, for it is one of the 
most charming books We have read 'for 
months,' not to say years. The style in 
which it is written, (to- begin with) is most 
^mirable. It is lucid, graphic^ elegant, 
polished arid energetic. What betler could 
we say of a writer's mode of expression f 
. But^ pver and above the style, the thought, 
sentiment and feeling are delicate, elevated 
and noble, pervaded witl^ r^ion, in tl^e 
purest sense of that often misused word. 

It is useless io multiply terms* but we «aii 
most cordially counsel our readers to obtain 
.and peruso these beautiCal pages. 



Substance atid Shadonos, or Phases of Etery'^ 
Day Life, By ^mma Wellmont, John 
P. Jewett & Co. : Boston : 1854. 12mo. 
Pp, 320. 

To ourselves, the name of this authoress 
is unfortunately new. We trust the newness 
will not be prolonged, for the lady has pre- 
aented us with a mosi ezceUent book. She 
has given u& a variety of essays, written in 
a elear, correot;, asd fereiUe atyle^ and iUed 
with' thoughts of that acate, delkate chai^ao^ 
ter, which a talented woman alone ^ean pro- 
duce. ExoelleBt smase, beautiful sevt^mei^t, 
and keen wit pervade her pages. Our ftiend* 
reader must forthwith procure it — and go 
through it from page one to page three huA- 
dred and twenty. 



Me Knickerbscker. Aagiurt^ 1664 : Saitfoel 

Hueston : New York^ 

This number contains its usual interesting 
variety of literary matter. The principu 
feature of the number appears to be a Review 
by William Pinkney, of a Review of his booL 
entiUed "The Life of William Finkney,©? 
Maryland, by his nephew, the Rev. Willijam 
Pinkney, D. D.," which appeared recently in 
the Nonh American Bemew. The jRev, au- 
thor seems to take so much to heart the 
strictures, upon 'his book, that we sbooid | 
judge it to have been his very first essay. A 
veteran writer is, not^nuichruflledbywhat i 
the critics that surround him say^ . 

The compariaont enUded "Human Weak- { 
ness," is very good. 

Aa men toil up the moantaln ride. 

The weary day; ' 
And from the top Mhold the ffey, 

Tet tut away — 
8o holiest men, fh>Bi youth to age, 

Make pUgrima^e. 

We may depart the Talleya deep, 

And high apoti^ 
*Bnt yet around us is the earth, 

. UntUtheend. ; . 
OnrselTes, alasl we cannot raise 
^ "^ Aboye oof dayib s 

The Publisher announces a new Book, to 
be entitled "The Knrcketbockcr Gallery," 
as follows : , 

The toTor of talent, and a collection of 
portraits of American Authors such as has 
never been made before, it is thought is all 
that is necessary to induce people to sub- 
scribe for this work ; yet the Publisher 
wishes to add a word, which could not, with 
propriety, be mentioned in tjjjB prospectus. 
While the Committee feel that th^ are but 
paying MVClark a well-merited complim^i^t^ 
their primary ol^ect ia, to render to hiaaa 
substantial benefit. If the sale of this volume 
b aoyihiiig like,wbait its iatriasic value en- 
titles them 4o expect, they intand to ii^vest 
the profits in a. Beat eottoee> on the Uodboa, 
n^r New York, that M'r Clark and his 
fkinily mt^ have a permatietit Hoiib. T&e 
literary friends of the editor have cowe for- 
ward with onaiifniewa alacrity U^ aidM'r 
Clark ; and if hia numergua friends will 
manifeat the' some interest, tke^esired ob- 
ject will be apeedily attained. In conse- 
quence of the number bf plates,' l^e worit 
cannot be ready till October. ' In the Inean 
time, it livery important to have the names 
of subscribers, and the publisher will be 
greatly obliged to all who feel an interest in 
tne enterprise, if they will forward tlieir 
names, and those of their friends who ^ould 
like the work, without dday. Price, in 
Cloth, beautifuUy^gi|ti,,|$^ In Turkey Mo- 
rocco, $7. 
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i:r)i'i;oR*s gHAPTER, 



COMPLIMENTARY SUPPER TO M'R STAG. . 

'the coppCT-smiths • of Philadelphia, find 
those engaged in kinelted branches of trade, 
atixiotis to testiiy^helr regard for M'r'Stag, 
who bad lately become rich, ** cut the shop/' 
and liecoipe respectable, invited, that gentle- 
man to jiartake of a Idbster supper. The 
invitation being (of eoursfe) accepted, ' the 
festiral \ras held a* Robinfon arid Brown^s 
Hotel, a lew weekft ago, when about seven ^ 
coppernsmith^, tin-smiths, shciet-iron worl- 
ers, dhwnatic poets, writers of history and 
biography, ana « sprinkling of functionaries, 
sat down' to ii regular cram. The* ch^ir 
was occupied by M'r Brazier, supported by 
Messrs Solder and Spotter. The room^wras 
briAiantlv adorned with ti*n and copper- 
ware, reflecting the brilliancy of a thousand 
ga94ight8 — ^indeed; if there was any fault 
at)Outr the supper; i&was that there was too 
much gas. Over the chairman's seat was 
a. banner bearttig the Scotch inscription, 
** OaW nie,' caw thee,'* equivalent to our Ep- 
glish phrase, '" Tickle me^ and I'll scratch 
ytra;" and H niust be confessed that the 
tickling and 8erllt6h{ng were neVer sui'pass- 
eii at any entertainment given in this city ; 
and a speetator who had B^en the parties 
present for the first time, couM not fail to. 
conclude' that the popular idea thai Phila- 
delphia suffers from an excess of 'modesty in 
its P. M., (First Men,) was altogether '* a 
vulgar errpr.^' 

I We have ample notes of the whole affair, 
bat unless we were to issue an " extra," we 
could not do foil justice to this most inter- 
esting occasion. After fortr routine toasts 
had been disposed of, the chairman opened 
the real business of the riieeting by an elo- 
quent address, of which the heads were (is 
fotiows: 

" Oompltmentary lobster suppers all hum- 
bugs except tliis one— public difigusted with 
air the rest— ^pure motives for riieetitig to- 
night— disinterested— M'r Stag a good man 
—good as to his morals— good in batik— ^ 
always have had a good timewitl^ him— M'r 
Sti^ made good copper^kettle^, and shut up 
shop oft Gk)Od Friday, like a good Chri^an 
-^•«eVer lost any 'money by Ms relfgiph- his 
coppers always held their owh, firid held 
water — now retired to rest' frbm the fatigues 
of businefite— long life and good luck to 
him.'* • ^' 

M'r Stag replied : ** Unaccustomed to^pub- 
Ke speaking — happiest day of my life- 
eternal gratitude— ^ike suppers better than 
pt^lic 6ffices-^never held any of the latter — 
good men present, very good, first ratSer— all 
getting rich, its I have done — useftil to the 

.oommunity^— fifty thousand lady's watie/ipg- 



pots made in Philadelphia every month — 
sent to the Western country as the very last 
Parisian fashions — tin trade flourishmg — 
cojjper-trade ditto— sheet-iron trade ditto— ^ 
Philadelphia growing fast — copper-trade 
growing stifl faster — valued frienas present 
— one has, written a book on the political 
economy of the .codber-smith business in 
general, and iron skiilet« in particular — said 
to b^ a fine book — never read it myself, 
but am willing to take other people's ^ord 
for it."- . 

The following are the reporter's notes of 
another speech, but he has lost the memo- 
randum of the speaker'a nilme» and his head 
ached so the next morning, that he oould not 
r^ ember it: 

"Kindness — 'partial feelings— inoney-mak- 
ing — science., — fresh-water bivales of the 
Ohio River— fresh-w^ter good for bivales — 
whiskey punch best for philosophers — mid- 
night the time to write lively ana interesting 
.books — the mind is then fresh and vigorous 
— utility of science — free ticket to ' Wistar 
Parties at home — letter of introduction 
abroad — science has done me good — science 
introduced liiie to Smith,' Brown, JoneS, Ro- 
binson, Jenkinson, '[seventy names omittbd 
for want of room,] and. others of the most 
eminent savatis of Europe — all owing to 
science and the fresh-w^iter bivalves — mo- 
desty will not allow me to enlarge — :n;»odesty 
my weak point — always suffered irom it 
— will for the deed — deed for the, will,** 
etc., etc.. ' . ' 



ODB TO "BOGLE. 

A number of MS copies of this poem 
(printed rii' last woek's 'Bizarre,) are 
held by the acquaintances of the late M'r 
Nicholas Biddle, and none of them seem' to 
be exact counterparts of each other. Our 
publication Of last week has brought some of 
them to iBi^^among others, one ^hieh from 
its history and f^miits very face woulcl 
tecan to ha;^ beim oopi^ direotlj from the 
origi]ial. ^ It opens as: fellows : 

OI>E TO BOOLE, 

BEPICATSD WITH P^RMISSION^NB A PIBCS OF 
MIKTSTICK TO MSITA B.» AGIIB FOUR T£ARS. 

■ ; X 

. « — , _ • -M . reetituit rem cunctando." 

J^nn. ap, tlicero, 

" Of ^rowiis «ad o£Bog^8 ftJ In tl^ boke.» 

' , . - Gatoin IhagUu. 

" x'ifiinroi. 

Mots, thy riper years may know 
More of this world's fantastic show. 
In thy time as in mine shall be 
Burials and poundoak^p, beaux and tea; 
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Booms ihtll be 1m4 aad leaf eoU, 
And iUrff bo both m it wm of old; 
Lore too and miototlck ghal] bo mtdo, 
Somo doftriy bought, lonie ligbU j mado ; 
JLb tnio tbo boutf» the fomi «4 iUr, 
And aqnal joy and graoo bo theroi 
The tilkfle u brigbt^U iMt tbo oi^ 
But, Bovor—iiottr fodi a Boglfll 

Hie names designated by B , 8 — — , 

and G , in oar pablication, ate given in 

full in this copj. TheT are the names of 
three celebrated bdlei of the period, but as 
the ladies are still livii^ and may not care 
to be designated to the public, (although 
indeed we do not know why thev might not 
be proud of the publicity of M'r Biddld^s 
compliment,) we shall not take thd liberty of 
making this addition to our last weeVs 
publication — ^muchsoevef as it is Satisfactory 
to be able to read the lines with their fUU 
metrical effect. 

Expunge the semi-colon afteir '^thoa;'' at 
the end of the third verse. 

Instead of this verse, 

« 'Oaintt the x«d DeoMM AnOrselte,'* 

read 

* «AgaisiitthoflreflNMlAntbi»elti." 
i?or * 

** fili rtaey suSi^ dttcoiolj •torn," 
toad 

<* Hia Tory rnQo mtomIj sten.** 

And instead of 

« Whon Romo was aavod 1^ wQd dolay,** 

read of course 

•< WhtBjRome mas wtid by wt» datay." 



ASSASSINATION OF KOTZEBVI. 

- The fidllowiiig is from a Londos paper t«*- 
May 19,4820, wiU be long memomble in 
German history. Augustus Kotaiebue^ aAar 
the war of 181d, was, aecused, as a hiring 
partisan, of devoting his literarv abilities to 
the subversion of the liberdes or Germany in 
favor of tlussia ; and, like most persons per- 
verted to wrong, he, notwithstanding fre- 
quent warnings, persisted; and accordingly, 
having become obnoxioua to many of t$e 
secret associations then prevalent, was in 
most of them denounced. In one, that had 
the appellation of the Togensbund, or Coa- 
lition of Virtue, his death, in 1817, was de- 
/termined, vet some tinio elapsed before ihe 
easting of lots was effected, as to whose 
hand the perpetration of the deed should be 
committed. The chance fell to Charles Fre- 
derick Sand, a young man then about twen- 
ty-four years of age, of an ardent tempera- 



ment; and anxious to avenge his country d 
one whose principles had excited so modi 
hatred. 

Sand set out finom Jem on March 9^ 1819, 
and on the 23d arrived at Mannheim, nhm 
at «n hin he conversed with a country eonto^ 
till about fiv« o'clock, at which hour, haTist 
resolved to perform his mission, he parte] 
from the divine, and presented himsetf ak 
Kotaebue's door« He was admitted bj | 
servant, who oonducted kim t^an apartaieiilJ 
with the assurance his master vrouid shordM 
make his appearance. Kotzebue, on entefl 
ing the room, was by Sand stabbed repealfl 
ediy, and he fell a corpse. A crowd was a^l 
most immediately collected, and Sand qoiet*! 
ly passed into the street, kneeled dowa, sad 
in an energetic tone, exclaimed — *' It is I 
whb am the murderer! May all tiiitoft 
thus perish r Theu, with uplifted eyes^ 
with much fervency, continued — **I twit 
thee, God! for thy assistance m tbii 
work!" 

Havimr th^ls avowed himself the murderer 
of Kotzebue, he bared his: breast, and wiil^ 
the same weapon," inflicted « severe sta^ 
In his hand was a papor, ^nUdmngtheea 
words: *' Sentence of doftth against Ketis* 
hue,, executed 23d of March, 1819 ;" aid in 
his bosom was secreted a riband, with sn 
inscription purporting that .Ketaebue had 
be^n oondemned to death two vears b6f<»e» 
Sand survived, but, as uaual, his trial wts 
delayed more than twelve months, when, it 
length, sentence of death was passed on 
him, and his exeeution ixed at eight o'clock, 
in the morning of May 19, 1820. Theauiho- 
ritie; seem to have been apprized that t 
rescue would be attempted, and that many 
of his friends would then arrive at Mann- 
heim. At six o'clock, when all was moon- 
fully silent. Sand was led fbrth to execution. 
He seemed calm and collected, his oeuate- 
nance void of fear ; he appeared composed 
in mind, yd wholly resigned to hia iatit. 
He held a rose, that he frequently raised,^ 
and seemingly eiyojred its refreshing fia- 
grance. The execution waa hastened, and 
at the moment the executioner held forth 
Uie severed head of Sand, his friends poured 
in from Heidelbjerg, and rushing to the scs^ 
JTold, it was soon in their nossessioa. Bxas- 
perated at his death, ana eag^ to seeare 
some relic of the mar^, they tore off hit 
clothes in fri^ente, cut the hair from his 
head, dipped their kerclliefs in his blood, 
and erinced every^possable demonstraticm of 
their regret and sorrow at his fate. To thb 
day, these relics are preserved with religious 
veneration, and the name of ^ Sand, the aven- 
ger of his country's wrongs, in the person 
of the Russian traitor Kotzebue, but slum- 
berS| to awaken throu|;hottt Germany a dire- 
fhl vengeance on their oppressors. 
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^ THE BEARD IN THE PULPIT. 

^ Francis t)ie First, disgusted with .the pre- 
vailing practice ii^ his day, of the tlersy 
retaining^ their beards, obtained from me 
Pope a wief by which all ecdesiastics' 
throughout France were compelled to shave, 

«or pay a lar^e sum for the privilege of ap- 
pNearing with a beard. The bishons %id 
richly beneficed clergy readily paid the pro- 
hibitory fine, but the poorer sort, unable to 
comply, were reduced to th^ grievous neces- 
t^ity of surrendering this, ornament of the 
ohm. The license, obtained by compliance 
with the terms of the papal brief, was how* 
ever secondary to the statute regulations of 
the Church, which in some instances were 
directly Inhibitory of the bishop himself per- 
forming the service, unshaven ; and of this 
&ct,- Puprat was in his person as a prelate, 
a remarkable instance. 

Duprat, son of the Chancellor of that 
name, had naturally a beard that excited 
general admiration; and shortly after his 
return firom the Council of Trept, where he 
had displayed his eloquence, and distin* 
guished himself by his writings, was ap- 
pointed to the see of Clermont. On Easter- 
Sonday he appeared at the cathedral to take 

?)S8ession, but found the doors closed, 
hree dignitaries of the Chapter awaited 
him at the entrance ; one held a rasor ; an« 
other a pa^r of scissors ; and the third, a 
book containing the ancient statutes of that 
church, in whicn, with his finger, that officer 
pointed out to the would-be bishop the words 
ooHHi nuit — no beard. In vain did Duprat 
endeavor to avoid that despoilment, and ar- 
gued the sinfblness of doing any work on so 
solemn a day ; but Jnexorablv determined, 
those who held the raior and the scissors 
resist bis entering, and protruded their 
weaj^ns in aaefa guise, that the non-induct- 
ed bishop, to save hia beard, fied in dismay, 
abandoned the honor, and grief in a few 
days rendered him for ever insensible to the 
advanta^ of a prelatical position, or the 
vain iobcitude created by the unusual ele- 
gaaoe of a beard. 

BtKOnLAE 8in?ERSTITI0N. 

A notion is prevalent among the vulgar in 
some countries of Europe, that the wish of a 
person will be accomplished, if he can con- 
trive to ezpre^ it distinctly in words, during 
the interval between his first seeing a meteor 
shooting alone the sky and its final disap- 
pearance. The same notion is popular in 
India ; and serves, as a learned man o(that 
country explained it, to inculcate a lesson of 
constant perseverance in endeavours to ac- 
complish any favourite ol^ect, which ought 
to be on aU occasions uppermost in the 
mind. 



"small CHOICE AMONG EOTTEK APPLES." 

The New York Spirit of ike Tvmea of last 
ireek gives ihe Ibllowin^: 

Time, towards evening — Place, Forks of 
the Road, somewhere in North Carolina-^ 
Log cabin close bv — Bed-headed bov sitting 
on the fence whistling "Jordan." Enter 
traveller on an old grey mare, both looking 
pretty wdl beat " out." 

Traveller.— " Say, boy, which of these 
roads goes to Milton V* ^ 

Stuttering Boy .■^" B-b-both on 'em goes 
thar." 

Traveller.— "Well, which \n tiie quid- 
estway?" 

jjoy. — "B-b-bout alike; b-b-both on ^era 
cets there b-b-bout the s^e t-t-time o' 

Traveller.— "How fiir is it?" 
Boy.— "^Bout four m-m-miles." 
Traveller.—" Which is the 6e^ roadr' 
Boy. — " T-t*they ain't nary one the b-best. 
If you take the right hand road and go about 
a m-mile, you'll wish' yOu was in n-h — ^11; 
and if you t-i-tum back and take the>l-lefl 
hand one, by the time you have g-g-gone 
half a m-m-mile, you'll wish you had k^ «* 
ikt aikcr t-T-rood /" 

L0UJ8, BAVPHIK OF PRANCE, 1792. 

The Secret Treaty of Paris, in 1814, it is 
asserted, oontained an article to the follow- 
ing effect: That although the Allied Sove- 
reigns have no i^ertain evidence of the death 
of the son of Louis XVI, ihe state of Eiiropfi 
and its political interests require that they 
ahoulc^ place at the head of the government 
of France, Louis Xavier, Count de Provence, 
ostensibly with the title of king; but being 
in fact considered in their Secret transac- 
tions only as Rboent op vbb Kinqdou^ for 
the two years next ensuing, reserving to 
themselves during that period, to obtain 
every possible certiunty concerning a fact, 
that must ultimat^ determine who shall be 
the SovBEsioN OP France. 

lOSBPHVONISa AND TBI LONDON CHRONICLE. 

The London Chronicle notices a new vo- 
lume of poems as follows : " Why people 
trill publish poems it is impossible to tell. 
IVr Arnold wrote them on principle, but 
thenhe never published them. Tom Moore 
tells of a gentleman who, when he was short 
of money, always threatened his family with 
the publication of his poems. The immedi- 
ate result was as yucn cash as he- wanted. 
We suppose M'r Joseph Monier, author of 
Ihe French Rtvolution, Canto II, has fiE^^ed 
in getting any of his friends to purchase nis 
silence. We can only say that we have not 
seen his first canto, and that we sincerely 
hope we may not see his third." 
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THE BEGINNING OF MORMQNISM, 

Th6 Albany Evening Journal of J xxlj qIsIj, 
says : " Twentveight years aco, ^Joe Smith/ 
tjie founder of this sect, and * Harris/ iiis 
first tonvert, app^lied to the senior editor of 
tibe Journal, then residing at Rochester, to 
print his * Book of Mormon/ then jnst 
tfanscribed from the * Golden Bible/ which 
*Joe' ha^ found in the cleft of a rock, to 
which he had lieen guided by a vision. 

We attempted to read the first chapter,' 
but it seemed such unintelligible jargon thai 
it was thrown aside^ * Joe' was a taVern 
idler in the village of Palmy rift. Harr^» 
who offered to pay for the printing, was a 
sybstantial farmer. Disgusted with what 
we deemed a *weak invention' of an im- 
postor, and not caring to ata-ip Hams pf his 
hard earnings, the proposition was declined. 

The manuscript was then taken tOt^nother 
printing office across the strei^t, from whence, 
indue time, the original * Mormon Bible^ 
niade its advent. ; * 

* Tall trees from UUle, acorns grow.' 

Bat who would have antidpated, from 
floch. a bald, shallow, senseless imposition, 
such worl:^-wide consequences ? To remem* 
ber and contrast 'Joe Smith,' with his 
loafer-look, pretending torea^^om a mirac- 
ulous slate-stone plao^ in his hat, with ^he 
Mormonism of the present day, awakens 
thoughts alike painful and mortifying. 
There is no limit, e^en in. this most enlight- 
ened of 4kll the ages, of knowledge, to the 
iofiuence of imposture and credulity. If 
knaves, or even tool$, invent creeds, nothing 
is too monstrous for belief. Nor does the 
fact — a fact not denied or disguised — that 
all the Mormon leaders are rascals as weU 
as impostors, either open the eyes of their 
diipes or arrest the progress of the<lelttmon/^ 

SAMUEL YOOTE. 

Sbakefipeare makes Palstaff not only witty, 
but the cause of wit in ^others ; apd Gold- 
smith said that no man could be in Caleb 
-Whitefoord's company without oatching the 
itch of punning. The English Aristophanes, 
as Foote was called, was one of those '^ and 
no greater proof can be given of his comic 
powers than in the following anecdote, re- 
lated by D'r Johnson :— " The first time,^' 
said he, "I. was in company with Foote, 
i^as at Fitzherbert's. Having no good opi- 
nion of the fellow, I was resolved not to 
be pleased, — and it is very difficult to please 
a m^n against his wilfr I went on eating 
my dinner nretty sullenly, affecting not to 
mmd him ; but the dog became so irresis- 
tibly comic, that I was obliged so lay down 
my knife and fork, throyr myself back in n?y 
chair, and fairly laugh it out. Sir, he was 
irresistible I" ' 



M. OUI?OT UPON THJ? EIKON BA9ILIKE. ^ 

It i» to ^he "Eifeon Basilik^/' that Charles 
I is principally^ indebted for the name of 
.the Royal Martyr. The work is not hy him; 
external testimony, and internal evidence 
both combine to remove all doubt on the . 
mj^tter. B'r Gauden, Bishop, first of Exeter 
and aftci^ards'of "Worcester, under the 
reign of Charles II, was its real author, but 
the manuscript liad probably been perused 
and approved, perhaps even, corrected, by 
Charies himself d>iring his resid^ce in the 
Isle of Wight. In any case it was the real 
expression a^d trne portraiture of his posi- 
ti0n« character, and mipd, as they had been 
formed by misfortune ; it is remarkable for 
ap elevation of thought which is at once 
natural and strained; a constant mingling 
of blin^ royal pride and sincere Christian 
humility ; heart-impulses stru^ling against 
habits of obstinate self-consciouaness ; true 
piety in the midst of misguided conduct; 
invincible, though somewhat inert devotion 
to his faitl^ his honor, and his rank ; and as 
all these sentiments are expressed in mcmo- 
tonous language, which,, though often em- 
phatic, is always .grave, tranquU, and even 
unctuous with serenity and sadness ; it is 
not surprising that such a work should have 
profoundly affected all royalist hearts, and 
easily nersuaded them that it was th^e King 
himself who addressd them. 



ENOUSH ADFSRTISEMSKT. 

The' following ' appears in the CUtied 
Journal: — 

Wanted, a Title for Holy Orders.— A Gen- 
tleman, unmarried, who has been n Dissent- 
ing Minister, is earneAly desirous of obtain- 
ing a Title fiar Holy Orders. As the Bishop 
of Exeter has kindly consen^d to ordain 
him Deacon, in the event of his being able 
to meet with a title, tlmt diocese will be |»re- 
ferred. He oalfi produce most eatisfiictory 
testimonials from the clergy in the parish in 
which be i^sides ; and having bad much ex- 
perience in parochial work, he \» willing and 
anxious to devote his whole energies to the 
service of God in tlie Church of Englai^d. 
He has a loud voices and is not afraid of 
any amount of hard work. Stipend, though 
an important, yet hot a "primary considera- 
tion. Address " A. B./' 15, St David's Hill, 
Exeter. 

UETH GELERT. 

The celebrated ballad with this title, in 
which the sad death pf Llewelyn's noble 
greyhound is so affectingly detailed ttss 
written, though his name is seldom attached 
to the piece, by the fashionable Enjgjlish poet 
of the generation' that has just passed away, 
William Robert Spencer. 



• <'Bbabd, Bbabu^ -wbftt mj you, nuidMpr— JbrjiiAar. 
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PHILAIiELPHIA, AUGUST TWELFTH. 



TBAR 185^ 



G. P. R, JAMES, ESQ. 

I wish eome philosopher would furni^ a 
sufficient explanation of the undenialile fkct, 
that Fietion has become the ** Ruling Pas- 
sion" of our Time ; that* among the produc- 
tive powers of our Literature, ImaginaUon 
has acquired such an ascendancy, that all 
the other powers readily yield to her control 
and rejoice to win her companionship and 
aid for. themselves. Little could Matthus, 
while propounding those terrible "Econo- 
mics" of his, have dreamed the time would 
come, when a Lady would introduce those 
very dogmas into thousands of ^he family 
circles of two hemispheres, an-ayed in the 
graceful- garb of fictitious narrative. Nor 
would any one, forty years ago, have con- 
ceived the possibility of 'encountering, in a 
three- volumed Novel, an elaborate argument 
on the existence of a First Cause and on the 
origin of Evil 1 

A singular 8tateN)f things this, and doubt- 
less owing to the joint action of several 
causes. Without entering on a quest of 
these, I shall content myself with suggesting 
a single ©ause, which, in my view, had a 
principal agency in producing ttis result. 

Thus, for half a century, Europe has been 
heaving incessantly with revolutionary agi- 
tations. Once and again it has seemed as if 
these movements were on the point of issuing 
in that " Golden Age*' of liberty, fraternity 
and happiness for the masses, which has 
been the rapt dream of Humanity from im- 
memorial time. But a^ain and a^in these 
movements have ended m defeat, disappoint- 
ment, despair. The gloom, however, of the 
E resent could not utterly extinguish the 
ope of a bright, though indefinite future. 
And so Europe has sought refuge from a sad 
reality in that realm of Imagination, where 
joy comes at the mere bidding. In a word, 
fictional literature has there been an anodyne 
\o actual sorrow and desperation. 

On this side the Atlantic, kindred results 
have flowed from antagonist causes. Before 
the American gleams a future of that stu- 
pendous possibility, which ignores his past, 
noble though this be. He, therefore, betakes 
himself to the Ideal or Imaginative, since 



here alone is found the lt»gpcal sequenoe of 
the powers he witnesses in action about 
him. 

I know not, that iny idea is very fully de- 
velop^ or cleai-ly expressed. I trust, hovr^ 
ever, the reader may here find a hint, which 
will aid him in accounting for the tendency 
of the ^e, on both continents, to the Litera- 
ture of Motion. 

If popularity be fame— and what else is 
it? — ^then M'r James cannot complain of 
not having received from the world an ample 
measure of literary fame. Of an Author's 
success the most infallible (^ tests is, that his 
books circulate widely ana are largely read. 
I know not the living writer, nor can I recall 
one among the dead, who can abide this test 
more triumphantly. The Circulating Li- 
brary — in this country at least — furnishes 
the l^est evidence for deciding such a point. 
And having taken special pains to inquire in 
this quarter, I have been positively assured 
by proprietors of these Libraries, that M'r 
James's books are taken out three times, at 
the lowest, where liny ^hers are taken once. 
In this statement, not even Scott was except- 
ed, though so generally-counted the Sovereign 
of the I^alm of Imagination. 

As my own testimony speaks, at all events, 
for one person, I may say^that I have never 
yet encountered a fiction of James's, that 
tailed to fascinate and hold me fast to its close. 
All his published Romances ancT Tales — 
except some one or two of the last — I have , 
read once ; very many more than once ; and 
several among them again and again. For 
myself, this settles the point, that these 
works possess many of those qualities, which 
pertain to real and eminent genius alone. 
Landor who, despite his eccentricities, is un- 
deniably a man of vigorous intellect, v^st 
erudition and consummate critical ability, 
said, on the appefcance of " Mary of Bur- 
gundy," that ** Scott must look "to his 
laurels." I thought he spoke with reason. 
For, although I have been through these ^ 
volumes till they are hardly less familiar to 
me than the multiplication table, whenever 
I casually light upon them, I am strongly 
tempted to defer everything else till I have 
gone through them again. 
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I might say this -oi 
Richelieu, De L'Orme, ^JM^il^ i^nei 
Thousand, Henry Ma8terto|i, Sod.- 1 
not how 'many besideP *fi^%e4^th«t€M^8 
me a fascination in James's French Ro- 
mances, \w&IoL' X^t-dLDiic^ wiiolfy « «s(^ahL 
Possibly they may touch some hidden chord 
in me, which may not exisi in oihferal - Tlat. 
he is profoundly Tersed in French History; 
and that he accurately reproduces the France 
of successive eras, so far as concerns historic 
events, the aspects of City and Country at 
such eras, &c., &c., I have no manner of 
doubt. I do, however, doubt wb«tliet he 
has painted wi<^ perfect aecnracy that most 
inexplicable of all beings, the Frenchman. 
But he hcts done what few, if any, of his in- 
sular countrymen ever did before— he has 
V written of a foreign land, with its people and 
their annals, and most especially of France 
and Frenehmen, not only without prejudice 
and arrogant depreciation, but with on un- 
grudging recognition and a full appreciation 
of their claims to respect^ and a<Wiiration. 
This magnanimous, cosmopoHtaxt trait of 
our author at once secures our regard. 

My own high estimate of M'r James's 
Romances is partly owing .to an unusual 
test, to which I once sixbjected them — a test, 
than which I can conceive none more severe 
or more decisive of their power to interest. I 
was once prostrated, for some weeks, with 
fever, during which time the scorching heat 
and nervous excitement I was enduring 
made sl^ep or even the least quiet a total 
stranger by day and by night. As the least 
of several evils in relation to the accompany- 
ing mental perturbation, my physician al* 
lowed me to read ad libitum. The experi* 
ment then made taught me, that there were 
two writers only, who could fix my attention 
at all, or whose pages were in any wise 
tolerable under thi^ circumstanceB, and th^se 
two were Scott and James. So I had all the 
Poems and Romances of the former and all 
the Romances of the latter brought to my 
bedside ; and hour after hour through the 
whole twenty^-four, for nK)re successive days 
than I will imperil my credibility by naming, 
I was absorbed and quieted by their ideal 
scenes and incidents, to the tolerance and 
almost the oblivion of restlessness and pains, 
that narrowly missed of proving mortaL 
Now to say, that writings impregnated with 
5t/tf^ power, — a' power, which, while delight- 
ing in. health, can charmgiown the torments 
of 'disease itself, — are not the product of 
genius, is too absurd and idle to merit con- 
tradiction. , 

It strikes me as not a little singular, that 
while the attractive quality of these books is 
vindicated by proofs so various and cogent, 
the critics should say so little about tiiem, 
and that little so inadeq^te and even irre- 




el" prompt enough to 
" books too essentially 
etft either process. But 
^"who, for twenty yeiuB, 
has ^chained the interest of hundreds of 
'thbm£nd8r^°^ ut f^ikt^tpiled il lai^ flare 
of their entire reading, I have never yet seen 
: anything>w6dHng{the least semblance of an 
appreciative, expository criticism. 

Now I do not feel myself competent to fill . 
this hiatus. But I cm, in my humble way, 
specify some of the properties, that strike 
me forcibly and impress me agreeably»in 
our author^s writing*. This I will now at- 
tempt. 

. .Xnwe books, w*e eminently healthy — a 
tedmid, by which I mean m^ch both poai- 
tivQ ^nd negati^re. They are healthy, nap- 
rally and intelleetviaHy. Morally, in that 
tltera is, in tlieoi nothing, either manifest or 
ciovertj to corrupt or in any wise junsettle 
the. principles ^ ev^:i the humWe^t mind. 
Nor this: alon^. Their uniform, pervasive 
spirit, as weU as letter, is on the side of 
**whatsoev^ things are jxwt^ wbatsoeFjer 
thifigs are pure, and whatsoever things aye 
lovely," and acts very positively and effi- 
cieatly iij their behali. No^ , however^ 
that there ia, in their /ottti, aught ai that 
prominently didactic, moral-pointing as- 
pect, which more repels than attracts in 
works of this kijjd ;. but that they seom the 
unoofisidered, spontaneous efflux of a oleaa- 
ly« bolanoed, morally-sou^d nature. To say 
this tmly of a book — and mo.st.especi?^y to 
«ay it truly, of four-score*or more volumes — 
is sayipg a vast deal , is implying one of the 
very highest of all eulogium*.^ How naanj, 
indeed, of those who have written a hundred 
volumes, would dare say, that among them 
all there is 

" No line, which, dyiiig, they would wish to blot ?» 

Our author, for one, might say it. 

But our author's books are healthful, in- 
tellectually, as well as morally. By this I 
m^n, that he does not abound in tliose un- 
natural, impossible creations, wherewith the 
copyists of JByron flooded the reading world 
some years ago. No chivalrous bucanneera, 
or amiable stabbers, or angelic trulls figure 
on hiis pages. Say what else you will of his 
characteis, you must, perforce, say, they are 
veritable men and women, and nothing be- 
side. This Is saying much — very much. 

And one other meritorious thin^ I will 
add in this connexion. James, wi3i never 
an exception, givea| due credit, — or having 
no tolerance of such a phrase, let me say, he 
renders simple justice to that sex, which con- 
ferred on you and me, reader, the benedic- 
tion of a mother and sisters I What better 
credentials could I put in his hands ? 

And then, to complete this paragraph 
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totlching Jameses intellectual heathfulness, 
I would remark, thiat he writes one of the 
most fluent, ** tripping," easy, and limpid 
styles to be met with in the total compass of 
our English totigue. And here his very 
facility of speech furnishes occasion for the 
eole charge, which I, at least, can bring 
against' him. He is now and then iierhose, 
or, in Yankee phraseology, "tonguey;'' and 
yet, how could he hejp being so ? Travers- 
ing to and fro that long *°study" of his, 
under the gentle instigation of that ** ma- 
tutinal cup of coffee," just prepared by his 
own hand, coupled with the secondary insti- 
gation of muscular motion^ how* could his 
immense organ of language be otherwise 
than profuse, lavishly prodigal ? I feel con- 
strained to tax him with this prodigality as 
an artistic sin ; though, at the same time, I 
freely grant, that the words thus poured 
forth are among the purest either in John- 
son, Walker, or Webster. 

One of the few criticisms that have been 
made upon James at all, is, that the por- 
traiture of character is not his strong point, 
and that the heroes and heroines of his 
earliest works, but faintly Sketched at the 
first, h(ive been repeated, with unimport- 
atit variations, through all that have suc- 
ceeded,' &c., &c.. 

Now, possibly, characterization may not 
be our author's strongest point; possibly his 
personages may not exhibit the promillence, 
the peculiarity of aspect, the vivid "quality 
belonging to those of some other writers. 
But, touching this matter, should not the 
question be asked, whether his personages 
be not true to life and reality, aa ordinarily 
coming befbre us : whether they be not as 
marked, as individual, as pronounced^ as the 
same number of actual men and women 
would probably be on the average, if en- 
vironed by the circumstances and n^ved by 
the impulses he supposes? If this qiiestion 
must be answered in the affirmative, (as 
many think it should,) then the cl^arge 
against our author is null, unless fidelity to 
nature and truth be a literary sin. 

But, waiving these considerations, let us 
examine somewhat in detail the charge, that 
*' James is deficient in power of characteri- 
zation." Not having by me a single page of 
his writings, 1 must draw on my memory for 
exampl-es. 

Note, then, his female portraits. I ven- 
ture to affirm, that he has presented speci- 
mens of womanhood as strongly indiviaual- 
izcd and as delicately discriminated, as ad- 
herence to truth would admit. And I dare 
affirm, too, that in his ^\ixq\j Jictitious^ as 
distinguished from his historic female cha- 
racters, he is, to iwiy the least, in no wise in- 
ferior to the author of Waverly. 

For example, Beatrice of Ferrara, in her 



kind, is no lesd admirable than the univer- 
sal favorit€f, Die Vernon. So Constance, in 
^* Darnley," is among the loveliest of crear 
tions ; and her friend Katrine is as life-like 
a specimen, as fiction ever exhibited, of that 
combination of all-surrendering generosity, 
and many noble qualities beside, witli that 
teasing coquetry and those manifold whim- 
sies, which have compelled many^ harassed 
lover to say of his mistress, ** there is no 
living with her or without het !" Again, 
Pauhne, in ** Richelieu ;" Helen, in ** Be 
L'Orme :" Marion, in ** the Gipsey ;" Juliet 
Carr, in "Morley Ei:nsteinj" Alice, in "Mary 
of Burgundy;'' Emily, in "Henry Master- 
ton ;*' and Clemence Marli, in the " Hugue- 
not," may all be named as genuine, life- 
like women, such as most persons have 
seen often and still oftener have wished to 
know. 

I h^'e named these simply as examples, 
&,nd not because they are decidedly superior 
to others I might have specified ; for of 
James's numerous books I do not remember 
having read one, in which I did not find wo- 
men who were to me quite as real as those I 
have met in actual life. 

In his historic woman, too, such as Agnes 
de Meranie, Anne of Austria, Mary of Bur- 

fundy, Catharine d© Medicis, Madame de 
[ontpensier and others, it passes my skill 
to explain how any candid man should fail 
i;o recognize^ skilfully limned and faithful 
portraits. ^ 

A character in which, I think, oiir author 
particularly excels, is that Of the true knight 
of chivalrous ages; and here I cannot but 
hold him decidedly superior to Si^ott. True, 
the latter has portrayed vividly the knightly 
villain, as in Bois Guilbert,'I?ront de Boeuf, 
Gonrade of Mont Serrat, &c., as he has also 
the historic Richard Coeur de Lion, the 
knightly monarch. But the first three of 
these are simply the villains of any and 
every age, possessing naught else of chivalry 
than its exterior trappings ; and the main 
interest pertaining' to Richard comes from 
his kingly rank and his qualities as a mere 
Warrior, and not from his embodying the 
peculiar traits of chivalry. But in Ivan hoe, 
m the Knight of the Leopard and others, 
whom he designed as incarnations of the 
characteristic knightly virtues, I cannot but 
think he has signally failed, and has pro- 
duced scarcely better than images of wood. 
They lack the semblance of lite, and move 
before us more as automatons, thau veritable 
human beings. 

Compare, then, with these, the Thibalt 
d*Auvergne apd Guyde Coucy of James's 
"Philip Augustus." I know nothing in 
imaginative literature, and, I may add, in 
history itself, to compare with these two 
portraits, as bringing before us -the "very 
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perfect, gentle kni^i" of th« Middle Agea. 
Sharply individualized and strongly distin- 
guished from each other, yet both are ge- 
nuine men, and each is precisely what one 
thus organiied must be, when moulded by 
the better principles of chivalry. 

Numerous other specimens of the same 
character might be cited from\our author ; 
none wanting merit, though none, I think, 
quite matching these. 

The truth of the case, I apprehend, is 
something thus. Sir Walter, v^rith all his 
poetic endowment, was by tcmnerament too 
much of the "cannie Scott" — alias the Cale-. 
donian Yankee — and by education too com- 
pletely the " man of the world," to sympa- 
thize very heartily with the splendid aberrar 
tions and romantic self-oblivions of kpigbt- 
erranty. It was, by consequence, more from 
the head than the heart, that he drew his 
"gentle knights;" and hence they me not 
so much real fiesh-and-blood-men, as pic- 
tures or statues of the same. 

But James apparently goes into this por^ 
traiture with a vivid, appreciative sympathy, 
and I should judge there was much in him of 
just that old chivalrous spirit. When, there- 
fore, he deals with this theme, he is engaged 
in a " labor of love," ai;d 

" Speaks right on, 
And tells us that, which Tie himself ^^^ TcnouiP 

In bis historic portraits, ^oo, M'r James 
has been very successful. Philip Augustus 
and Henry Fourth, whether regarded as 
knights, as monarchs, or as men, are among 
the finest specimens of characterization. I 
have met, either in fiction or in history. Nor 
do I fear to set his Richelieu, Louis Thir- 
teenth, Edward First, Francis First, Henry 
Eighth, and Wolsey, against the historic 
portraits of any fictionist within my know- 
ledge. 

But the same chivalrous spirit, which qua- 
lified our author to paint the knight, quali- 
fies him also to portray the gentleman ; for 
the knight was, m fact, the maedieval gentle- 
man, as the modern gentleman is the knight 
unharnessed, and dealing with existing cir- 
cumstances. 

I am less familiar with those of our au- 
thor's Romances containing specimens of 
the latter character, than with those in which 
the former are presented. I must, therefore, 
content myself with referring the reader to 
the Old English Gentleman, m the romance 
so named ; to Colonel Manners, in the " Gip- 
sey;" to the Abb6, in the "Ancient Regime," 
and to Lord Sunbury, in the " King*s High- 
way." However, I would readily engage to 
find in every one 0/ our author's fictions one 
' or more examples of this " bright, consum- 
mate flower" of human develppment> ^hich 



all oaadid judees would tiahesitatinglj ad- 
mit to be such. As it is an axiom-ror 
should be such — that "none but a gentle- 
man is capable of portraying the gentleman," 
this fact reveals to us one phase oT our au- 
thor's character. 

For James's skill in painting the "rillain," 
I need only point to Sir Payan Wileton, 
in "Darnley;" Earl Byerdale, in "King's 
Highway ;" the Abb6, in " Henry of Guise;" 
Ganay, m "Mary of Burgundy ;" and Mar- 
quis. Saint Brie, in *'De L'Orme," — a list quite 
long enough to establish the point in ques- 
tion. There is in these creations an intense, 
terrific power ; and yet the profound student 
of our nature, ** so fearfully and wonderfully 
made," finds in them not "gorgons, hydras, 
and chimeras dire ;" not beings alike unex- 
ampled and impossible, but veritable sons of 
Adam, compoi^ded of the same primoridial 
elements with ourselves, and whose existing 
type of character is explicable on principles 
which we witness in perpetual operation 
about us. To portray such characters with 
life-like fidelity, is justly reckoned among 
the most infallible tests of original, creative 
genius, since the author is not likely to he 
the acti]al prototype of his sketch. He has 
within himself merely the elemental possi- 
bilities of the felon ; and to follow these ele- 
ments through that tortuous growth, whose 
consummation is the human fiend, or the 
actua^ human being exhibiting his total 
compass of intellectual and sensitive powers, 
as modified by infernal instead of supernal 
impulses, is mainly the work oi imagination 
alone. To succeed T^ere, therefore, proves 
decisively an author's ability. If James 
has not achieved this triumph, I know not 
who has. 

Our author, moreover, has shown himself 
adequate to the creation of those personal 
anomalies, of which the world shows an oc- 
casional* example ; exceptional characters, 
who can be broughtnnto the category of no 
genus, or even species, but each .of whom 
IS aA individual without peer or similar. 
Scott's Dominie Sampson is one of these, 
akid perhaps Flippertigibbet should be 
counted a second. Neither of these, in my 
view, matches James*s Gallon, in "Philip 
Augustus," or Tim Meeks, in the "Old 
English Gentleman." These I reckon among 
the few' literary "nonpareils." They are 
two bona fide creations^ occupying opposite 
poles of humanity ; both coneeived and 
wrought out with kindred power and skill, 
the one stirring up from the very founda- 
tion of being the worse, anti the other the 
better, elements within us. The only ade- 
quate thing to say about these personages is 
to refer the reader to the volumes describ- 
ing them. 

Amobg the numerous charming features 
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of James's books are his paintings of natural 
scenery. I am not quite sure, that his pic- 
torial power in this regard matches his sym- 
pathy with the " Spirit of Nature." But 
quite sure I am, that the impression made 
on myself by his sketches of landscape and 
cloudland scenerr is ever delightful and re- 
freshing to the highest degree. As one ex- 
ample, 1 have never seen in print a descrip- 
tion of a thunder-storm equalling that in the 
forest of Hannut in "Mary of Burgundy." 
Nor, in truth, do I recall one among his nu- 
merous volumes, in which may not be found 
more or less of this exquisite scene-painting; 
exhibiting in the author an habitual and 
familiar sympathy w/th all " growing and 
blooming things." 

And now, that I am approximating my 
"Finis," is it absolutely essential, that I 
touch on ^* those two horsemen ?" I think 
not, since I recall hat four instances, where 
these personages open the narrative ; one of 
which is in "Pnilip Augustus," where 
D'Auvergne and Be Coucy figure In the first 
chapter, and the second in the "Gipsy," 
where Colonel Manners and his friend do 
likewise. So far, however, from "these 
horsemen" discriminating James from other 
fiction ists, my impression is, that Sir Walter 
commences not only "Ivanhoe" and the 
" Legend of Montrose" with these identical 
" two horsemen," but sundry other of his 
Romances. And even were this not l^e fact, 
I know not where lies the sin of thus begin- 
ning one or a score of Tales, if occasion re- 
quires. The Sun rises every morning in 
this our nineteenth century, although it has 
done precisely the same things for a period, 
"wherein the -memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary." I think I have said enough 
• on this point. 

And now, in closiA», I would express the 
hop^ that this disquisition may meet the 
eyes of M^r James; mainly, that he may 
learn what a manuscript letter he has missed 
of receiving in England by his visit to this 
country. I think I must have taken pen in 
hand at least a half dozen times for the pur- 
pose of writing to him my thanks for the de- 
light in health and the solace in sickness, 
which I had derived from his Romances. 
Fortunately for hii6, I never completed the 
epistle commenced. And now, with no spe- 
cial trouble to himself, he may see, if he will, 
what are the honest sentiments of one among 
the myriads of his American readers. 



THE WHITE ROSE. 

[Written in the fifteenth century, and sent 
bjr the Duke of Clarence (of the house of 
York) with a white rose to the Lady E. 



Beauchamp, an ardent adherent of the bouse 
of Lancaster.] 

If thys ftyre rose offende thye syghte, 
PlMfd inne thye bosomme bare, 
Twyll blush to fynde itselfe less whyte, 
And tome Lancutrynne there, 
But If thye ruhye llppe it gpye. 
As kyss it thoa may'st delgne 
With enrye frie *t will lose ita dye. 
And Yoarkyvh torae again. 



SPIRITUAL. MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. 

A SEBIBS OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NUMBER XIII. 

M'r Editor: — The reader may, perhaps, 
remember my remarking, in a previous let- 
ter, that the ^* Spirits" had employed many 
different species of evidence to correspond 
with the idiosyncrasies of the various indi- 
viduals addressed by them. In this way I 
explain what otherwise were strange, if not 
entireljr inexplicable ; e. g. the use of outrSs 
and unintelligible terms by the supra-mun- 
danes even when they purport to be giving 
practical directions to be executed by those, 
with whom they are communicating. Thus, 
in a direction from Byron, previously noticed 
by me, he says, " I wish you to elaborate 
another most important feature of my poeti- 
cal effusions ; viz, the condensive^ cUmatiCy 
infusive, parabolic principles, wherein they 
abound.'' 

Now why did -the '* Spirit" employ such 
absurd-sounding terms as these in a case of 
pr«actical instruction ? In the mouth of a 
mundane speaker, I should have ascribed 
them to a quizzing rather than a serious 
mood. In the present instance, however, 
there were no symptoms of quizzing. I re- 
quested definitions of the words, and they 
were immediately gi\6ftn. . But no reason 
was assigned for employing such anomalous 
phraseology ; and the discovery of such 
reason was apparently left to our own re- 
flections. 

The conclusion we came to was this; these 
terms could not be charged to my pupil, for 
tbey were not only utterly without a shadow 
of meaning to him, but his entire education 
and habits put them without the range of 
his invention, had he been disposed to play 
false with me. And then, on the other 
hand, they could not be supposed to be a 
mesmeric transmission from my mind to his, 
since, to my recollection, I had never, in my 
life, 'encountered either of them, and most 
Certainly had never used either of them. No 
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alternative^ therefore, was left but to impute 
them to the source claimed, arid to ask tlieir 
significance. If the reader, nevertheless, 
chooses to say it was absurd uain^ such 
phraseology at all, I am under no obligation 
to contradict him. I have merely stated the 
explanation we adopted. 

But this was not a solitary instanee of the 
kind. Some time afterward, 1 was at my 
pupil's counting-room, where I chanced to be 
remarking on M'r liarHs-s marvellous poem, 
just out, entitled " The Epic of the Starry 
Heaven." Suddenly my friend was thrown 
into the irancic state, and announced to me 
that I was myself to be iiie ** medium*^ of a 
poem by the supra-m^ndaffies, of which the 
theme was to be ^Hhe conception of the IdeaV 
He went on to say from the " ^irits," that 
I should know when to commence, by the fact 
of being forcibly "impressed," — that, on 
my part, I must use my utmost endeavojr to 
be perfectly passive; must not thiiik what I 
was to write, or in what words Ux ej^p^'ess it, 
but note down whate^^er was vividly ** im^. 
pressed" on my mind, though it were but a 
?i»e, or half a line* at a tim^^ and precisely 
in the form and phrase wherein it occurred 
to me, and not otherwise, and then wait, 
however long it might be, {ov further im- 
pressions. Moreover, some pretty extrava- 
gant predictions, as 1 thought, were uttered 
concerning the high and worthy • character 
of the poem, of which the promise was thus 
given. 

. After a somewhat protracted conference 
on the general topic, I asked ii^ what metre 
the pdem was to be written ? The repl^ was, 
*'in catalectic hypermeier l*^- It was in the 
highest degree gratifying to receive an an- 
swer so intelUgibh and unequivocal, since 
the school-boy versifier,' just entering his 
teens, is as familiar with ^* catalectic hyper- 
meter" verse, as the poet-laureate of three- 
score. . V 

^ My pupil, however, having in time past 
directed his energies to other things than 
versifying, madp rather bungling work in 
pronouncing these words for my edification, 
and I insisted on his spelling them, letter 
by letter. Though \vi& material eyes were 
tightly closed, his spiri, ol eyes were open, 
and read off these words, which appeared to 
be written down before himr as I have tran- 
scribed them above. 

Now, to "speak by the square," there 
was, in these terms, precisely as much arid 
as little significance to mo, as in the school- 
boy word, "Honorificabulitudinitatibusque," 
or the cabalistic term, "Abracadabra," 
True, from my faint recolLeotionpf my Greek 
of ages foregone, I could make out "hyper- 
meter" to be i^'huper metroTC') — "above mea- 
sure" — but what sort of metre ttai could be 
for poetry, transcended my conjectures. 



"Catalectic," too, I thought, must be de- 
riyed from &e Greek, [kaiaieqo,) but aa Uiis 
word riieant, primarily, " to choose," and, 
secondarily, sundry other things not more 
relevant to the purpose, my etymology left 
me fetill in the dark, 1 begged, therefore, 
of the " Spirits" to declare,, in simple, intel- 
ligible terms, what they meant, if indeed 
they had any meaning. They, declined, 
however, and contented themselves with 
saying, that I " should learn in season." 

On reaching my chamber, I turned first to 
Webster's large Dictionary, where I found 
"catalectic," as applied to metrical compo- 
sition, to signify verges wanting either jeet 
or syllables; and " hypermeter," to denote 
anything greater than tne ordinary standard 
of measure. j 

Matters, on the first aspect, did not appear 
to he^my c\eB.r even now. However, after 
some reflection, I came tot ^^^^ conclusion. 
Taking* the " ordinary standard of measure" 
to be the old heroic couplet of ten syllables, 
immortalized by Dryden, Pope and Byron, I 
considered the "hypermeter," a^ some mea- 
sure comprising 7Jiore than ten syllables^ and 
the " catalectic," as a measure of less than 
ten. So that, if my interpretation was re- 
liable, I Qoncluded that the poem infuturo, 
was. to be written chiefly in two metres, one 
containing more, and.the other less, than the 
ten syllables of the heroic verse. 

"So far, so good.", One' or two weeks 
flitted #way, without my feeling the slightest 
impulse towards the " Ideal, The world 
and life, whether past, present, or to come, 
were, for me, branded all over and saturated 
with reality. The fault, very probably, lay 
in the all but impossHUitj^ of my submitting 
myself passively to impressions made by 
others, whether such others were supra-mun- 
danes or terrestrials* Want of passivity, in- 
deed, has been a standing charge of the 
" Spirits" against me, and to this tiiey fttri- 
bute the non-fulfilment, as yet, of their an- 
nouncement, a year and a-half ago, that I 
was to be a " medium," in the way of speak- 
ing, writing, trancic clairvoyance, &c.. No 
part of this annunciation has, up to this 
aate, been accomplished to the letter. 

About a fortnight, however, after the 
above interview with my pupil, I was one 
night going to bed, when -a chaotic mass of 
thoughts and words, relating to the theme of 
"the Ideal," suddenly dashed upon and 
went whirling past jny brain, though with- 
out impelling me to take pen and paper, or 
even to dwell meditatively upon them. I 
know not that I had once thought upon the 
subject daring the fortftight, ami ^h^ it thus 
occurred to me at this particular moment, 
I can no way explain,: unless^ it may be 
supposed to have been wiggested by the 
"Spirife," 
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WitfaOHt doing ira^kt' In )th^ t^r^niises, I 
retired to bed and slept undisturbedly. 
Next forenoon, while tftiive^rsing . the crowd- 
ed streets, on my way to my pupil's count- 
in g-*oom, the same theme, withottt volition 
on my part, recurred to me, and some ht^f a 
dozen Imes seemed (so to speak) to leap in a 
mass from the black vacuity, and imprint 
thentsdfj€» (hr /had no agency therein) on 
the tablet of my mit»d. I hurried on to the 
coant!ng*room, and seiaftig pen and paper I 
notied them down f?ffrhanm, (if I mistake 
not,) d,s I Wifl, presently, transcribe them 
here. Affer passing some time with my 
fHend, we parted with the agreement to 
meet, on the same evening, at the combined 
Mjenag^ie and Circus in Wahiut street!. 

At an eariydateof the evening's perform- 
ances, and in the midst of all the bustle and 
noise -attendant thereon, the phenomenon of 
the mornifig was repeated, and, seizing pa- 
per and pencil, I Wrote down upwards of d 
dozen lines more, as rapidly as my hand 
could traverse the^^page, and with scarce 
anything akin to what we ordinarily call an 
act of volition. In some inexplicable way 
they^ seemed to be sdf4nscribed On my- mind, 
and I did nothing else than perform the part 
of copyist. I will first present the whole 
fra^ent, and then subjoin two or three 
remarks thereupon. 

THE IDEAL. 

O M«se diTinQ, wlio keepest watcJIi eternal 
By the bright gates, that (^ to realms supernal; 
Aid iae to soar from this du^, troubled Real, 
To thy calm, Starry Home, the world Ideal ; 
Aid me to hymn that all-benignant kindness, 
"Which gave this light to our terrestrial blindness; 
"Which gave us to behoTd a radiant "Vision, 
That marsfaails up and on to things Dyslan ; 
A Vision horeHng o'er eaeh lotrtiest duty, 
Showing Its Viftal spirit to he beauty; 
Biddfng'tiong the gloomiest cloddd of ifocrow 
A ros^eam shoot, pledge of 4i ^ofona morrow ; 
That on ^e wvitfaing broW'Of angnli^ lingers, 
B^niBhingr pain with' soft, oaarestlnif Angers^, 
That from fht lips at Bwthfi so droned angel 
Proelalnu^ lAnlcet tones Heavn's blert ovaagel; 
And i» tiie abjamal depths oi Man's 'ondnranoe, 
OimriH of jpapluvou* bltw Ui* fuU assncanoe* 

FxDtK birtHi to doath this moHal life of oum 
Is wM>uglit iq^n by Tietdest Spixit^wors; 
Waktf ve or de^p, inoosaantiy they ply 
for our behoof tbeif gvacions ministij. 



The first eighteen of the £oregoin|^ Hnes, 
the readernay -peveeke, are el&)6n^UabUd, 
or of one syllable more th»n the ''erdinary''^ 
heroic metre, whieh is ter^syilshiid ; and 
may ther^ore be considet«d) as fulfilling ^e 
** hypermder'* Condition of the ^^ Spir ito?^' 



The remaining four liafft are in tlie tenv 
9fllabled heroic measure. So t^t, if the 
Oitber, or ** catalectic,'' coadition of the 
"Spirits" is to be verified, it must be in 
some afUr portion of the poem. 

Sinee these lines were thrown off, which 
must be three or four months ago, I have 
not been moved to pen a single additional 
lifie. I have more than once remonstrated 
with the "Spirits" concerning this tardiness 
of proceeding, and have expressed my utter 
skeptioitm as to the comp^tion of a poem 
beviiig the high character, which they pre- 
dicted at the outset Again and again they 
have responded, that ** their <mginal an- 
nouncement should he fulfilled to fKe letter — 
that all should and would eome out right-* 
and that the sole cause of the delay was my 
lack of passinUy ia their injiitience" Of 
ccHirse, under such oii^eumstances, there was 
nothing for me to do but to waitj ^nd meaa- 
while put the strongest possible curb on my 
impatience. 

Now, with regard to the verses above 
copied, I do/ not presume to claim for them 
any special merit Most assuredly there is 
nothing in them, that should necessitate our 
looking to the Spirit-realm for a' mind capa^ 
ble of producing them. This ia not the 
point in issue. If these verses can prove 
any thing in reference to Spirit-interventiony 
it must be merely as constituting a part of a 
-considerable aggvegateof circumstances , all 
pointing in one and the same direction. 
' For instance. How account for this an<h 
malous trancic condition of my pupil, into 
which he was cast, without a second's pre- 
monition and from tlie midst of his crowding 
forenoon's avocations? How explain his 
declaring to me, without anticipation on 
either of our parts, tha^ I was destined to 
write a poem on a specified theme — that 
theme being as remote as possible from all 
his wonted associations ? How explain his 
directing me to write in ttoo different metres, 
vod his specifying those metres in termsj 
which ponveye4 ^^ shadow ^f weatiing 
either to him or myself and which ultimately 
were made to bear some meaning only after 
the examination of Dictionaries and no slight 
amount of consideration ? How, in fact, ac- 
count for these outlandish-sounding words, 
Greek derivatives from remote sources, 
having entered my pupiFs head at all, at 
such a time and amid such conditions? 
And, parsing onward, how account for the 
whole matter having lain in abeyance atid 
blank oblivion for two or three weeks follow- 
ing, smd then having suddenly awakened 
into a sort of cha>otic, inter-clashing xMlity 
on a particular night as I was retiring to 
rest ? ^How account for the co-instantaneous 
imprinting of the first half-dozen lines on 
my mind next forenoon amid the crowd and 
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habbJib of the streets! How Mcooat .for 
the like imprintiDg of the remamiDg eighteen 
lines on mj mindan the midst of the tumult 
and distraction of equestrian performances 
on the succeeding OTenins? And how ac- 
count for the bulk of theselinea, withoiit any 
plan, forethought, or even volition on mj 
part, falling into one of the metres, ao ano* 
mdUmsly specified by the 'directing Spi* 
rits?" 

Not the poetic or literary merit of the 
verses, therefore, ia the point at issue, but 
several other quite different matters. E^ery 
one of the dosten questions, propoiinded above, 
will be found well nish impossible of solu* 
tion on any ground other than that of Spirit'- 
intervention. ' If, then, the only conceivable 
solution in each case constrains us to appeal 
to Spirit-intervention, and if, in this latter, 
we do find a ready, a fully sufficient, and a 
probable ^lutidn, how strong and how 
inevitablebecomes the argument, when thus 
twelve times reiterated, and each time having 
the self-same force ? 

I presume it is not to be cimected, that 
evidence oi this description should wear the 
same cogency to the casual reader, as to the 
eye and ear witness of the same. Still I 
cannot help thinking, that to one candidly 
and deliberately pondering and weighing 
the total circumstances it will appear, to pos^ 
BOSS no slight force. Especially so, if he 
will permit it to oome in with all the other 
proofs^ of various kinds before broc^t for^ 
waid in these letters, and thus to constitute 
a portion of " the evidence cumulative' bear- 
ing on a single point. ' 



ENIGMA. 

[Written by Miss Anna Seward, and found 
in her will with a direction ^ her Executor 
to pay ^0 to the person who should discover 
the solution. It is said that it yet remains a 
;nystery.] 

The noblest object ft) the works of art. 
The brightest gem which natnre can impart^ 
The pofait essential In a Lawyer's lease, 
•he well known signal in the time of prticc, 
The ploughman's when he driyes his plough, 
The scMier's duty, and the Jover's tow, 
The planet seen between the earth and sun, 
Tha priza whfeh marit never yot has won, 
The miser's treasure, and the badge of Jew% 
The wife's ambition, and tho Parson's dnas* 

Now if yonr noble S|4rit can divine 
A eorresponding word fbravery llne^ 
By an th^ letten clearly will be shawo. 
An aaeitnt dfy of no small renomi. 



CITY Oj^iARACTSKS. 



THE STATU HOUSE ORATOR. 

Who in this parallelogramized city has not 
had his attention arrested when he has been 
passing down Chestnut street near Sixth, by 
the noisv dechUoation c^ an elderly naan, 
whose white flowing hair shows that he has 
passed over sixty winters in this busy wicked 
world ? You see a crowd — ^you pass on a 
little-*-you feel inclined to stop and hear 
what attraction there is to cimse so m^ny 
people to stand-rfor a while you are puuled 
to find out the >, man, but in a moment^ ailer 
the orator has taken his stately walk of five 
or six yards, he turns to the aadience, and 
with gestures not so graceful as those of a 
Kemble, but with an eye that would have been 
an addition even to the superhuman qualities 
of Garrick, he hurls with a demosthenic ac- 
tion a whole tissue of statements against the 
parties in power, which evidently show that 
the white haired ola man is laborinr under 
some political mania. The authorities have 
liad their attention directed to him, and he 
has had the honor of appearing before the 
Mayor for creating a oisturbance of the 
peace — ^the poor old white haired man 
thought that he. had the full right to de- 
nounce in this free country, anv and every 
party he desired — but he has been taught 
4hat there is such a law as that of necesmty, 
and jft in many cases is paramount over 
right. For our part we have watched very 
attentively the conduct of (Snr hero, and 
though we confess that he is somewhat ec- 
centric and oftentimes very pertinent in his 
remarks upon certain very distinguished per- 
sonages, who know how to get offices and how 
to keep them, and care more for the money 
thev can make out of them, than for fuiy 
real love or patriotism thev have for the 
State, yet we ^e often forced to confess that 
if it was not for s^uch crazy old men — as 
some people call him^-rwe should he robbed 
agreat deal more than we are at present. 
We know they appear indifferent to the 
remarks made under sneh eiroumstanoes, 
but how often d& we feel admonished even 
by a remark from a^ohild, who has begun to 
perceive the meaning of right or wrong. 
And are not those men made of the same 
material as we are— though it is true to a 
great extent that once got into an office, 
your better feeling are raidered caUous 
and selfish by the ^petty pilfering^ and 
schemes of roguishness which seem in this 
country concomitants of all State and Go- 
vernmental ofioes* Thodgh oar hero has 
made himself very conspicuous by his ee- 
centric and fierce denunciations of men in 
office, yet we think though in all deferenoe 
to hinvth^ be has cone far. short of the mark. 
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If there was needed a Jnmus in the Teign 
of George the Third to denounce the corrwpr 
tons of such men as the Duke of Grafton 
and the corrupt administrations of that 
period, what in the name of heaven do we 
need now ? If we had a Junius in every 
State — and each State sent a Junius to 
Washington, to expose any mal^radminis^rar 
tion-r-would it not require for eaph Junius 
to have besides his wonderful talents of ridi^ 
cule, and Satire, and exposition, all the ex- 
traordinary compre^nsion of thoi^ht which 
distinguished Johnson, and the keen dis- 
cernment that Cobbet has shown Jn his 
writings, and which Joseph Hume now daily 
exhibits in the English House of Commons? 
Should we not hear, if we had such a co- 
lossus &8 we have just described, a grea^ de&l 
about the mismanagement of the many 
cases that are heard before Aldermen, 
which are of a felonious character, and be- 
cause they are felonious^ in a great many 
instances, never are heard of again. Straw 
bail is giTen — a bonus accompanies it, and 
they are seldom again mentioned, unless 
public indignation is beard in the bews- 
papers, and thus our Aldermen as a body 
are a set of the most corrupt men that ever 
disgraced Rotne, Greece^ or even the Court 
of the notorious Jeffreys. We speak advised- 
ly when we apply such strong terms to a set 
of men who oughfc4o be the bulwarks of the 
C(Hnmonwealth. Can a man be found in' 
this city who has not been robbed, or whose 
friends have not been robbed by some of our 
Aldermen ? 

We can point to some men who have been 
elected Alaermeui and given up their offices 
— why ? Thanks to human nature — for it is 
not yet all perverted— because they could 
not make as much monej[ as they could at 
any mechanical business, if they did what 
was honest. The ^office of an Alderman is 
getting very intimately ^linked with that of 
a pilfei'er. But what can we say. of, our 
State Kepresentatives and members of Con- 
gress, Senators, and Governors t How shall 
we assort them ? or shall we throw them in 
one sack, and call th^n one compact body of 
money suckers ? 

It will require many Sfaie Hmtae Oraiofrs 
to reform the bo^^y politic, after ours Ihw 
gone to that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns. We belongto no classof poHtioiaUsr-* 
butVe observe our public funetionaries, and 
have had to note down the most flagrant 
acts of corruption which venality and meanr 
ness can stoop to. We are &ffl{oted at tiblf f 
moment with criminals who are a di^ 
©race to any ooimtry, whom honest juries 
found guilty of crimes, and whom our judges 
sentenced to different terms of imprisonment, 
but who, through the false mercy of a pardon, 
are fliingUng m our daily society, and with 



tbeir peoitilttitiftl l»'eath» are nowboae^n^ 
that it has cost their friends— five hundred 
dollars perbaps-rto get them pardoned! 
There are such things a^^ necessary evils, and 
onr hero mar be ene who i« bold enough, in 
, defiance of the law, to persist in his voca- 
tion. , If govemoi's #«re honest, nay, if 
they only were as honest as that king, wnom 
members of ParHan^eni and the most respect- 
al^^.intiaiens of London, and the wbole na^ 
tien,entifeated tbathe^would mitigate the pun* 
tshment of IVr Dodd from hanging to U'ans* 
portation ! What did he say to allpetitions t 
He tfidd them all, ^at an hon»t jury and a 
pure judge had found him guilty, and sen* 
teneed him, in accordance with the law, to 
be executed ; that it was impossible for him 
to be supreme over the law, and it must be 
carried fiito effect. What a oottimentary £01^ 
a king to show snob niien as some repub* 
liean Gt)vernors 1 But let us help and assist 
honest men to destroy all those corruptions, 
though we confess .it almost a hopeless 
oate. 



JOY, 



Hear me, gracious 
Mistress, knocking at thy door*— 
Grant a boon from out thy store 

Of Blessings. 
Hopefo}, trusting, I have sought thee, 
Charmed and happy I have found th^e— 

Thou Art gracious! 
:^ a 6odrUk« Instinot led, 
Sweetest fH«id, to thee I've q>ed, 

ForBlfisfiugsl 



Here, my gifts 
On thee winsome queen I press, 
Offerings to Hkj loveUneasI 

OMdenias 
Pure, to crown thy stately head— 
Gardinalis^ rubynred 

Aathyllps— 
Lilies, which the wild Bee seeks — 
lioses, blushing as thy cheeks—. 

Magnolias 1 



Heart-reviving 
' Eyes, like deep wells full of thought, 
In my dreaming spells have wrought-^ 

Eyes how gracious! 
One rich blessingi^rave I of thee— 
Warmest Friendship seek I ftom thee, 

Ettrth-surrlviDg ! • 

Hear ne, "ktieeling^at thy shrlbe, 
Sandi of softoess clasped in mine — 

But tlu>u 'it gracious ! 



'■» 
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BIZAfttlB. 



TRIAL OF WIIifLIAM PEI^I^: 

Miss Mitford has been reacling tkfoagh 
** Hargrave's State Trials/' and thus relates 
something amusing tuid interesting she 
found therein. 

'' One of these trials relates to a man about 
whom mueh has been written lately*, and 
who certaialj, although no doubt he had 
&ult8 in plenty, was puffed up with vanit? 
as your professors of faut^nity seldom fail 
to be, and^took na small delight in coui^ 
and prinoes, as was to be expected ^m the 
leader of a sect whose ^shief tenet was an os- 
tentatious renuncialAon of the pomps and 
vanities of the world— ^ntist be admitted to 
have had his iiierits also-^among which I 
shall always include the manner in which 
he turned the Mayor' and M'r Recorder 
round his fingers. I am talking of William 
Penn, and the process in Question is the trial 
of Wiliiam Penn and William Mead for a 
tumultikous assembly, 22d<>haries II (X670), 
before the Mayor, Recorder, and divers 
Aldermen of the Old Bailey. 

I do not know any cause plefisanter to read 
than this, because from first to last the par- 
' ties with whom our sympathies go have tjie 
'best not only of the reasoning but of 'th^ 
result; such arrant blunderers were the 
whole of the court. To begin at the begbi- 
ning : 

Clerk, — Bring William Penn and William 
Mead to the bar. 

Mayor. — Sirrah! Who bid you put off 
their hats ? Put on their hats again. 

Whereupon one of the officers putting the 
prisoners' hats upon their heads, pursuant 
to the orders of the Court, brought them to 
* the bar. 

Recorder, — Do you know where you are ? 

Petm. — Yes. 

Recorder, — Do you not know it is the 
King's Court ? 

Penn. — I know it to be a Court, and I sup- 
pose it to be the King's Court. 

Recorder, — Do you not know .there is a 
respect due to the Court ? 

Penn. — Yes. 

Recorder, — Why do you not pay it then ? 

Penn, — I do so. 

Recorder, — ^Why do you not pull off your 
hat, then ? 

Penn, — Because I do not believe that to be 
any respect. 

Recorder, — Well, the Court sets forty 
marks apiece upon your heads, as a fine for 
your contempt of Court. 

Penn, — I desire it might be observed, that 
we came into the Court with our hats off 
(that is taken off) and if they have been put 
on since, it was by order from the bench, 
and therefore not we but the benoh should 
, be fined. 



raetj'Petenj'tnditt^ the atfratitage he had 
got, began to ask questions of the Recorder, 
much to the discomp(wrure of that learned 
official. Here is a sample : 

Recorder, — Sir, you are a troublesome fel- 
low, and it is not for the -honor of the Ooart 
to suffer you to go on. 

Penn: — I have asked but one questJen, 
and you have not answered nie, though the 
ri^t and privilege of every Englishman be 
coTicemed in it. 

Recorder. — If I should suffer yon to ask 
qiiestions till to-morrow morning, you would 
never be the wiser. 

i^n.-^ That is according as the an- 
swers-be. 

Finally, althou^ the real offfence (that of 
preaching in Grace-church Street) was, I 
suppose, pretty clearly established, it was 
fbund absolutely impossible to get the jury 
to convict. They brought in a temporizing 
and modified yerdict, which deprived the 
Court of the few wits with which they seem 
to have been originally gifted. The Mayor 
scolded, the Recorder stormed. The jury 
were looked up, sent back ; sent back again, 
locked up again fbr something like two 
days ; and muslj have been made of very 
stubborn stuff to have resisted the starva- 
tion. They did tesist, however. The more 
they were pressed, the more favorable the 
verdict became, and the iJench were at last 
compelled to accept a complete and triumph- 
ant acquittal. 



THE TOILrET. 



" What^y^r it4s worth whU^ to do, it is worth wbil« to 
do well."— -Rape of the Lock, • ^ 

For many an agQ the interwoven foliage 
of trees, or the sluns of ailimals, were the 
only garments which clothed the inhabitants 
of plain or forest. Decorations were un- 
known, excepting the wild flower plucked 
from the luzwriant shrttb, ihe berry from the 
bush, or the shell from the sandy desert. 
Nature was then\insophistioated, and the 
lover needed no other attraetion to the 
soothing of his gentle bride than the soft 
blush on her cheek, the downcast brightness 
of her kindling eye. This was the golden 
age of poetry; In after, more iron periods, 
when avarice ploughed the earth and ambi- 
HkfA bestrode it, the gem and the silken 
#iece; the varioos produetd of the loom, and 
the Tyrian mystery of dyes, all united to 
give embellwhment'to beauty, and splendour 
to dignity of station. But even at that pe- 
riod, when the £ast and the South laid their 
decoratiag yiohes at the feet of women, we 
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«ee, by tbe seulptarB of <Mi thast^^tthe dtrniAB 
of Greece, (tjie . then famed models of the 
world,) were true to the simple laws of a 
just taste* The amply folding robe, wrap- 
ped rou^d the harmonious form ; the modest 
Aone, clasping the bosom ^ the braided hair 
on ttie half-veiled head;, these were the 
fashions of the Tri£e of Phoclon and the bride 
of Leouidas — a ohafltened taste presided at 
their toilets; and from that era unto the 
present, the. forms and modes of Greece, 
haFC been those of the poet, the sculptor, and 
the painter. 

Rome, queen of the world, and, in her day, 
the haughty dictatresa in law and arms to 
Athens and to Sparta, did not disdain to ar^ 
raj'her daughters in the dignified attire of 
the oountry she had conquered. Indeed the 
statiies of her virgins, her matrons, and her 
empresses, yet remaining, show in ; every 
portion of her anoint struts, the graceful 
fashions of her Grecian province ; Agrip- 
pina and Juli% alike charmed in the attic 
tone, 

The irruptions of the wild hordes of the 
north orer these luxuriant lands of female 
loveliness and civilized society, made it ne- 
cessary for the fair inhabitants to assume a 
more repulsive garb ; a sort of Amazonian 
vesture. The flowing robe,Hhe easy, unin- 
cumbered shape, the soft, unfettered hair, 
gave place to an apparel tight and shorten- 
ed, for flight or contest ; to the hardened 
vest, and head-gear, buckled in gold and 
silver. Hence, hy ft natural descent, we 
find the iron or whalebone boddice, stiff 
farthingale, and spiral coiffure of the mid- 
dle ages* The courts of Charlemagne, and 
pf Alfred to that of Elizabeth of England, all 
successively exhibit the figures of women 
as if in a state of siege. Such lines of cir- 
cumvallation, and outworks! such impreg- 
nable bulwarks of buckram^ wood, and 
steel 1 such insurmountable, or rather im- 
passable mazes of silks,, sarins, flounces, and 
nirbelows, met a man'^ view, that before he 
had time even to coiyeoture what kind of 
creature was so enveloped, she had with- 
drawn from his sight ; and he only formed a 
vague wish of curiosity on the subject^ by 
hearing, perhaps, of some kindly-intentioned 
brother or father, that the moving castle was 
one of the softer «ex ! 

These preposterous disguisements of the 
loveliest of nature's works, vanished in 
England, soon after the restoration of the 
House of Stuart to its throne. But as revo- 
lutions of all sorts too generally run to ex- 
tremes, in this case the unzoned taste of the 
English ladies thought no freedom too free. 
• Their vests were gradually unloosened of 
their braces, until another touch might have 
exposed the fair wearers to no tliicker veil 
than the ambient air. Their, alas 1 un- 



blinking i^^n>e a$ked noc cloud £or more I — 
But the matron reign of Anne, in som^ 
happy measure, corrected this indecency. 
However, it was not until the accession 
from Germtany, that these free styles of ap- 
parel were finally exploded. The antiqua- 
ted ways of fem^e fortification again intro- 
duced.the hoop, buokraip stays, waists screw- 
ed to the circumference of a man's wrists 
and the brocaded silks, stiff with gold, were 
the ensigns of a perpetual warning of, 
"Keep your distance I" Shoes, wi% heels so 
high as to set the wearer on her toes, were 
as sufiScient disablers from sylvab walks in 
fihady lanes, "for whispering lover made I" 
as if really in gyves,— and beads, for quan** 
tity of false hair, either horse or human, and 
in height to overtop a grenadier cf six feet 
seven, finished the hideous spectacle, which 
then deformed lovely woman into the sem- 
blance of an ugly ogre, or giantess^, going 
about with &fejafum aspect, instead of one 
to attract ana soothe, and captivate the soul 
of man through his eyes. 

But, about fifty years ago, when the arts . 
of sculpture and of painting, when the fine 
specimens brought for examples from the 
chisels of Greece, and the pencils of Italy, 
began to model the general taste of the pub- 
lic, with that of the student in particular, 
then the mould for the dress of female youth 
also gradually relaxed its ** form and pres* 
sure." The health-destroying boddice was 
abandoned ; brocades and whalebone dis- 
appeared ; and the easy 'shape and flowing 
drapery, again resumed the rights of nature 
and of grace, v The bright hues of auburn, 
raven, or ^olden^ tresses, adorned the head 
in nativesmiplicity; putting to rout tliefine 
powdered ioupSes which yet lingered on the 
frowning brow of prejudice and deformity I 
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The Rural Life of England. By William 
ffovrUtt author of Visits to Remarkable 
Places, etc., etc. From the Third London 
Edition, corrected and revised. 2 vols. 
Pp. 748. Parry & McMillan: Philadel- 
phia; 1864. 

We are perfectly aware that, save from 
duty to our friendly publishers, it were ut- 
terly superfluous appending anything, in the 
way of exposition, to the name of William 
Howitt. William Hewitt? Pray, what 
aduZt, if not juvenile, reader has missed, of 
hearing, yea, and of loving those conjoined 
names, " William and Mary Howitt ? What 
well-read person has been so unfortunate 
as to fail of gazing at those two noble 
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fttces, some two yeawr since, in Sartain'ft 
Monthly? 

We did int«rtd referring to certain firag- 
ments of these two charming volumes, bat 
our spectacles are too moist to permit. Look, 
dear reader, at " Anlaesley" and ** New- 1 
stead," in volume fiwt, and then look every^ i 
where else, and find something uninteresting y ' 
if you can. 

We elect saying to onr readers, look 
ttirough all those seven hundred and^foirty- 
eight pages, and do not distract iis w^n the 
effort to discover* what is best Only let 
us remark, in closing, that the inseverable 
** unity in duality** tf these admirable pe^ 
sens, from the date of their honey-moon 
foot-walk of son&e hundreds of miles, all 
through trials of the severest description, 
long afterwards, has ever seemed to us a 
benefaction to all so privileged as to hear 
of it. V 



Graham* s Americar^ Monthly Magazine. 
August, 1854: George R. Graham: Phila- 
delphia. 

This is a fiiie number of Graham, and will 
any body tell us when there chanced to be a 
number not fine? Of what avail were it to 
specialize^ and say that Headley's "Washing- 
ton" continues intensely interesting? What 
of Headley's, exc^t the "SacrS Moun- 
tains," could be otherwise ? The most able 
man, out of his latitude and longitude, 
shortens to the ordinary stature. Why, 
either, need we «ly, that Miss Cheesebro's 
**BerniceAtherton is sa>turated with power f 
The yj>uBg lady cannot help it. 

But we hftve no occasion to say more, than 
to counsel our reader to read the Monthly all 
through^ and if he lights on an indifferent 
article, let him lay the whole blame on our 
shoulders. We are confident they are broad 
enough for that. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 



CIRCASSIAN SLAVES. * 

From a letter dated Trebizond, to a French 
paper, translated by the New York Tribune, 
we extract the following : 

"A few days a^, there arrived at the 
quarantine of Trebizond about two hundred 
Circassians, with a live cargo of great va- 
i?iAy, but which they found some difficulty 
in disposing of, by reason of the pecuniary 
straits in which purchasers are just now 
pkiced. The traders, who are steady friends 
of Sharayl, the Mahomet of the Cfaucasus, 
and the bitter and determined enemies of 
Nieholas, whom in their figurative language 



they call tl^ vulture of tiie snovrs, had f»r 
sale forty packages of human fiesh. They 
were made up of a dosen children of from 
four to eight years old, and of ihirty females 
ranging between fifteen and thicty. One 
of these females was exceedingly bean- 
tiful. She might be fifteen or sixteen years 
old ; the look ^e gave us was that of a prood 
and hanghty soul, but in her manner there 
was nothing of that pensive a^tation which 
we remarked in her companions, and even 
in the little children. Her large, open and 
lustrous eyes were expressive of a mind 
that was at once both bold and calm. She 
no doubt imagined that her beauty would 
be her protection, and that even her future 
master could not help but feel its infltfence. 
It would indeed be difficult to give anytliing 
like an adequate description of this woman. 
But I have seen portraits which have a 
strong resembla&ce to her : they were, how- 
ever, the works of great niasters, which I 
then believed to have been the creations of 
their fancy, and not the representations of 
any human being. A great master does not 
however deal merely in the fanciful ; he de- 
lineates what he se^s, or what he recollects 
that he has seen. What I admired in this 
young woman was not' so mnch her exqui- 
site proportion^, her grace and her charming 
countenance, as tier noble and queenly att> 
tude. Her mien was something like that of 
of Cleopatra; had she a diadem on her 
head, one could have taken her for one of 
those queens w^ read of in ancient histoiy, 
or had she on an oaken chaplet, she mignt 
have passed for a priestess among the 
Druids. This lovely mountain maid, who 
had passed h^r life amid the snows of the 
Caucasus, and whose lot i^ may be to be- 
come one day the wife of a Sultaii, wore a 
sorry garment of coarse blue cloth, which 
was faded and much stained. It was made 
after the Turkish fashion, open in front, and 
exhibited to view an under-garment very 
much soiled, but embroidered with silk of. 
many colors. This garment showed so well 
the graceful development of the bust-, that 
you would have almoijt sworn that it was 
pasted to her. It is quite clear that there 
must be some superior seamstresses in the 
Cauci^sufl. She wore a whitfe muslin veil 
cast t)ack, which was staitfed and torn, bat 
so attached as to envelope her like a vestel 
when she pleased. When we had contem- 
plated this specimen of beauty, so rare in 
any country, we proceed to- inspect the men 
who were the fathers or uncles of -females 
and children for sale. The greater part of 
the Circassians speak and understand the 
language of the Turks, and it was in this 
language that the Doctor interrogated them, 
and received their answers. I shall merely 
give the translation of my guide : 
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* WhAt 10 the prioe af Oiis^ihildr said he 
to one of 'ike CUreasaians. 

'Three thousant piastres,' replied the 
other. [A sum equal to about 600 francs.] 

* Aud what do you ask for the girlT said 
the Doctor, pointing to the individuid just 
described. 

'Twenty-five thousand piastres, neither 
more nor less ;* and seeing that the Doctor 
was ^ying something to me in a whisper, 
he adSed : * That is B^ot too dear, for her en- 
tire person is as free from defects as heV 
Uce. When the qaAraotine is over, you may 
make yourself sure on that head. It is only 
a year ago since I sold her sister, who is not, 
in any way her superior, and yet she brought 
me thirty thousand piastres. But as we are 
at present in greater want of money than 
we usually are, we have lowered the price to 
get away the sooner.' " 

THE WEST EMBRACES THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
Cone^KMuionce of the Weatera Christian Advocate. 
Danville, 111., July 14. 
The Lord has greatly revived his work on 
this circuit. Since the revival at Bethel, we 
have had a pleasant shower of divine grace 
at Brother Dopp's, and ten accessions. At 
Blue Grass we nad a more copious shower ; 
thirty-four jt)ined on probation, and there 
were as many conversions. The meeting 
lasted two weeks, with increased interest all 
the time. I had to close to rest for an at- 
tack at Bun, which came off the week fol- 
lowing, resulting in a complete victory on 
Israel's side. Several of the brethren and 
sisters had their cups to run over with the 
blessing of perfect love, in which blessing I 
shared largely. We closed with ten acces- 
sions, and as many conversions. There have 
been received up to this date, on this circuit, 
one hundred and seventy-6ix, and more than 
as many conversions. Our prayer is," that 
the Lora will continue to revive his work 
till the last sinner shall yield to be saved 
through Christ. IPeter Wallace. 

^ CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

The causes for which a Mahometan woman 
may a^ a divorce are clearly laid down in 
Koran ; and her evidence is sufflbient, be- 
cause the Mahometan law supposes that a 
woman must be violently agrieved before 
the modesty of her sex will allow her to ap- 
pear in public with such an application. &o 
careful is the law to spare her feelings, that 
she is not required to recount her injuries, 
unless of her own fre5 will ; all she has to 
do is to place her slippers reversed, that is 
with the sole upward, before the Cadi, and 
the case is finished ; the divorce is granted 
without further inquiry. 



TfflS BBOOAm'S OPERA. 

That this opera was written to satirize 
the courtiers, through the medium of ordi- 
nary characters, botl» the songs and dia* 
logues attest. The character of Feachum 
was drawn after the model of Jonathan Wild, 
a celebrated thief and thief-taker, who had 
suffered for his jaotorious villanies about three 
years before the production of this opera, 
and Feachum pursuing his Tyburn list, was 
no n|Mre than the daily practice of Wild. 
Gay, however, by frequently eompturing 
highwaymen to courtiers, and mixing poli- 
tical allusions, drew the attention of the 
public to the character of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, then prime minister, who like other 
prime ministers, had a strong party against 
him, who constantly took care to make or 
find a eomparison between the two charac- 
ters. A particular anecdote of this nature 
is told of Sir Robert. In the scene where 
Feachum and Lochit are described settling 
their accounts, Lockit sings the song, "AVhen 
vou censure the age, &c., which had 
such an effect on the audience, that, as if 
by instinct, the greater part of them threw 
their eyes on the stage-box, where the min- 
ister was sitting, and loudly encored it. ^ Sir 
Robert saw this stroke instantly, and saw it 
with good humor and discretion; for no 
sooner was the song finished, than he encor- 
ed it a second time himself, joined in the 
general applause, and by thi^ means brought 
the audience into so much good humour 
with him, that they gave him a general 
huKza from all parts of the house. 

But, notwithstanding this escape, every 
night, and for many years afterwards that 
the Beggar^s Opera was brought out, it is 
said the minister (Sir Robert Walpole) 
never could, wijh any satisfaction, be present 
at its representation, on account of the many 
allusions which the audience thought refer- 
red to his character. The first song was 
thought to point to him ; the name of Bob 
Booty, whenever mentioned, again rafsed 
the laugh against him ; and the quarrelling 
scene between Fea>chum and LockU, was so 
well understood at that time to allude to a 
recent qu^rel between the two ministers. 
Lord Townshend and Sir Robert, that the 
house was in convulsions of applause. 

Macklin was pi*esent at its first represen- 
tation, and states its success to have been 
very doubtful until after the opening of the 
second act, when, after the chorus song of 
" Let us take the road," the ilpplause was 
universal and unbounded. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the adventitious circumstances 
which are stated to have originally pro- 
moted its success, there is no piece which 
enjoys more quiet possession of the stage, 
or which, when well cast, proves more bene* 
ficial to the treasury of the theatre; and* 
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there is none certainly which has tended 
more to establish performers as favourites 
with the public, from the original Mackeaih^ 
PeUy^ Lucyy Peachum* and Lockit, to those 
of our own day. The original Polly y Lavi* 
nia Fenton, was ennobled, being married to 
the Dnke of Bolton. 

To this opera there was no music origi- 
.nally Ih tended to accompany the songs, till 
Kich, the manager, suggested it on the se* 
oorid rehearsal. The junto of wits t^#o re- 
gularly attended^ one and all objected to 
it ; and it was given up until the Duchess 
of Queensbury (Gay's stanch patroness) ac- 
cidentally hearing of it, attending herself the 
next rehearsal, when it was tri^ and uni- 
versally approved of. The song, "The 
Modes of the Court," was written by Lord 
Chesterfield ; " Virgins are Like the Fair 
'Flower in its Lustre," by Sir Hanbury Wil- 
liams; "When you Censure the Age," by 
Swift ; and " Gamesters and Lawyers are 
Jug^ers Alike," supposed to be written by 
M'rrortesque,. then Master of the Bolls. 

The reception this celebrated opera met 
with in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, is too 
well-known to need recital. In London, 
nothing stopped its progress through the 
course of the season, but the benefit nights 
of the performers. Nor age nor time have 
been able to stale the character of this 
opera. Every species of performers have 
attempted it, from theatres royal to barn and 
puppet-shows. Not longer ago than the 
year 1790 it was played at Barnstaple, in 
Devonshire, when Macheath had but one 
eye; Polly but one arm; the songs, support- 
ed in the orchestra by a man who whistled 
the tunes, whilst the manager could not read. 

CONFESSIONS OF A FREN(?HW0MAN. 

Born and bred in Paris, I became, in my 
earliest youth, the toast of my native city. 
Heartily tired of the praises of my beautv, 
repeated every day in verse and prose, in 
songs and poems, in companies and periodi- 
cal publications, and calculating upon new 
finme and fresh admirers, I set out on my 
travels and quitted Paris and ^ftance. In 
Spain, in England, in "Germany, in Italy; in 
short, wherever I went, I was disappointed 
in my expectations, and ray pride was hum- 
bled. In every country I found a difierent 
standard of beauty. I resolved to leave this 
Quarter of the globe, and journeyed to Asia. 
Here I fared*still worse. I shall say nothing 
of Turkey, Persia, op Circassia, because, on 
comparing myself with the beauties of those 
countries, I could not help feeling my infe- 
riority. But, when I reached China, I 
thought the people there would never Ikave 
done laughing at my large eyes, my aqui- 
»line nose, my small ears, my apology for a 



mouth, my hnmense feet, and my shoes, in 
each of which there w»8 room enough for 
four 'Chinese feet. From China I proceeded 
to the Marian Islands. Here the natives 
laughed just ad heartily at my teeth and 
my 'hairt for among them the height of 
beauty consists in black teeth and long 
white hair. 

In Arabia I made no conquests, for I did 
not understand the art of colouring my eye- 
brows a cx)al*black, and of enlarging the 
eye considerably towards the temple by a 
stripe of the same colour ; in short, I had 
not the excessively large, black, prominent 
eye, or the chalk-white complexion of the 
beauties of the East* As the natives of the 
Alps had wondered to see me without goitre, 
so were the Hottentots astonished that I had 
not a flat nose, a body as big and as round 
as a barrel, and half-putrid intestines of ani- 
mals twisted by way of ornament about my 
arms and legs. In America, in the southern 
province of Cumana, they found fault with 
me because my cheeks were not hollow, nor 
my face long and narrow, and because I 
was not large enough about the hips; for 
there they compress the head between two 
boards, and fasten tight bandages above the 
knee to produce these peculiarities of con- 
formation. In North America I witnessed 
a quarrel between a negress and a white 
woman on the subject of beauty. Both 
claimed the prize. '*Only look," said the 
former, ** at my black shinmg skin, my thick 
coral lips, my white eyes, my woolly hair ; 
how can your pale diseased look, your sick- 
ly blue eye, your little pursed^up mouth, 
your lank hair, hanging as if it had just 
come out of the watei*, compare with these ?" 
The white woman was about to reply, but I 
rook her aside and taught her, by my own 
experience and example, that we must not 
look for a general standard of beauty. 

EXTENT OF RUSSIA. 

Russia is the greatest ti'nbroken empire for 
extent that ever existed, occupying vast re- 
gions of Europe and Asia, and nearly one- 
sixth of the habitable globe. It is forty-one 
times the size of France, and one hundred 
and thirty-eight times that of England. Yet 
it was too small for the ambition of the Empe- 
ror Alexander, who is reported to have said : 
"I insist upon having the Baltic to skate upon, 
the Caspian' for a bathidg-plaee, the Black 
Sea as a wash-hand basin, and the North 
Pacific Ocean as a fish-pond." He "encroach- 
ed on Tartary for a pasture, on Persia and 
Georgia for a vineyardv;^)n Turkey for a gar- 
den, on Poland for a farm, on Finland and 
Lapland as a hunting-ground, and took a 
part of North America as a place of banish- 
ment for offlMiders." 
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AS MAN AND AS 
POET. 



SacH a theme as. this, how often soever 
discussed, can never he exhausted. Like 
mati^rial Nature eternally rejuveneticent, the 
great poet is to the successive hu^nan genera- 
tiona a fountain of thought and emotion ever 
new and fresh. I care not for the storm pf 
obloquy, that blackened and dashed and 
thunaered over Byron's life, nor ceased to 
beat even on the grave digged by his own 
8elf-immolf.ting toils. I f^ar not to aay, that 
llovei ev^n n(Lore than 1 admire, the poei, 
Byron^— though my admiration transcends 
all lueaaurab^ bounds, — but far more in- 
tensely dp I both admire and love Byron, 
the v^n. My very soul burns, as 'twere 
stupg with musketoes and nettles, when .1 
remember the reception, which suck s^n ema- 
nation of the Fountain-Life met with from 
thp^ inferior participants of the same common 
nature. And what was the social fate of one 
inf tin<ftively just and inimitably generous ; 
maijxi^nimous in word and deed by an or- 
gai^c necessity ; of him, whose thoughts 
were indestructible creations of Beauty, and 
whose impulses toward universal Humanity 
were like tiding seas or earth's galvanic cur- 
rents ; of that matchless crea^re, who, with 
an intellect penetrative and comprehensive 
almost beyond example, combined feelings 
absolutely childlike in their mobility, sim- 
plicity and directness ; while ■ at the same 
time st^dioi^ alone in \he fiery vehemence 
of his executive cwer<^,— rwhat, I say, was 
the doom pronounced upon him bv a large 
class of his cotemnoraries ? Alas !. it is too 
freshly remembered to need recalling. Ax^d 
what absurdities,— rharmless, but for their 
malign and misleading falseness^ — a^e even 
i^QW . paat upon his unresnonding tomb by 
mei^ of 9f^. age, that should, it it doies not, 
know oetter?. 

Not long sii^ce I noticed, in one, pf our 
Monthlies, an essay^ wherein Byron was 
atig|uatiz€^,^s.the caietjsfcUron imaesieniplar, 
if not strictly the origiaaiqr, of what the 
-^riter termed the '-Literature of Bas- 
cality.'' 

{^pw, l^ad npt ,^]|is: e^s^^Mtt /' de^^ed^ his 



position,'' I might have been embarrassed 
not a little to determine what special dqpari- 
nh&rU of Literatuq^ he meant by ihe above 
designation. 

I» it History — I might hare qneried-^ 
History, which is main^ 4evoted to etomifl- 
ing the remembrance of the atrocities and 
horrora of War, — that is, of murder, robbery 
and incendiarism '^ on a g^raad scale •/* and 
which lavishes its rhetoric enthusiasm on 
bmildiag up the renown of conquerors and 
military 4ieroes, — alias, of muroerers, bri- 
gands and oppressors *' by the wholesale V/ 

Or is it, — 1 might have queried further, — 
the far-sounding immoitalitie:^ of epic or 
tragic poetry, which deal i«o«tly with the 
sell-same agencies and materinlB ; portraying 
the fiends of this earthly p a u demon Sum, with 
their exemplary deeds, bay a wlien they ex- 
pand, their plumes for a ilidit iuto the Btill 
rapier Hell of the immaterial spheres? 

I might put many kindred inquiries touch- 
ing the several departments of Literature, 
so-called. This, however, were needless 
here, since the writer referred to has told us 
iinequivocally, that he means the Literature, 
which contents itself with employing for its 
purposes the smaller specimens of villainy 
and the milder types of imperfect, erring 
Humanity. And of this Literature^ as I said, 
he proclaims Byron the patron. 

Now were I serieusly to undertake contro- 
:TQrting suph a ch^ge as this^ the Shade pf . 
the Aoblc; Bard, I am sure, would "rap'' 
his indignation. I will, therefore, simply 
rPgister my regret, that a writer, who 
ezhibifts considerable vigor both of thought 
and ej^pression, should have been thus 
tempted to "follow the multitude to do 
enril." Could he but rid himself of a certain 
eternally goading appetence for what is vul- 
garly called " piling up the agony f' a pro- 
clivity to emphasize with merciless intensity 
on all topics and on every occasion; and 
learn, tliat repose, no less than vehement 
action, is of the order of Nature in Letters, 
as well as elsewhere; our National Litera- 
ture migl^t find in him a successful cultivator ; 
and worth:^ champion. 

Ajb it i^, it can scarce Wwondered at, lliat, 
i^ rel^ion to pur poet> he has ** pau^ht t^e 
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twaDff*' of his birth-plftce. * Ij^r lie 16 1^ 
lieved to be a native and d^zenof tiiat.€i^, 
which wiUi mnch intdttgence |in4^ oujkufftj 
together with an ample measure of the more 
solid yirtv«, is yet the nurserj and kread- 
quarters of " Cant." With all its practical 
energy and sturdy resolye, it hi^ never b#en 
aole to fling aside those siaj/a, ribbed with 
whalebone and steel,. which compress the 
normal, faeattfaful beatings of its really capa* 
cious, magnanimous heart. 

My present design is to speak of Byron, 
as jinan and as poet, and to indicate some of 
the effects produced by him in either capa- 
city, on both his own generation and ouis. 
With a theme so large, I must perforce se- 
lect, for discussion, a few only of the num- 
berless items comprised in it. ^ 

I shall therefore pass over, without formal 
notice, our poefs antecedents of lineage, 
birth, education, &o. — all which " the worW 
knows by heart" — and commence with the 
period, when, having closed accounts with 
the University, we find him lea<flng muoh 
the same amusement-hunting life with mott 
others of his claee and years. « 

Such a life, however, could not, even at 
nineteen, wholly content him ; for the lava- 
elements of the future ** Childe^' and " Cor- 
sair" und ** Bride of Abydos" were even 
theh igniting and stirring within him. Ac- 
cordingly, while yet a "leffal infant," he 
sent forth his ** Hours of Idleness." Most 
auspicious for both himself and the world 
were this publication and its sequences, 
though at tne moment he thought the re- 
verse. Its immediate result was, that from 
his semi-slumbering state he was stung into 
smarting, wide-awake life by a freezing, bit- 
ter blast from the North. The Edinburgh 
critique on his juvenile effusions was not 
very far astray in its jnd^ent; but in its 
mode of expression it was insupportably in- 
sulting to the susceptible> young author. 
That insult was to him a benefHoUon. For 
it was <fta/, I suspect, which hashed into his 
mind his very first approximate conoeption 
of the mighty elements reposing therein, 
while it kindled emotions, that gave htm his 
first glimpse of his wondrous executive pos- 
sibilities. 

Seizing his pen, he poured forth a flood of 
burning, scathing satire upon his formidable 
veteran assailant : thereby exhibiting a vigor 
of thoujght, intensity of utterance, and fer- 
tility ot resource, which astounded aH such 
as bad known him merely as the idle young 
peer, and the author of sundnr mediocre 
verses. Here was a fresh confirmation of 
the old adage, that the mind's siTpreme 
power and beauty and worth, like the most 

§recious oreb of the mine, lie f^r beneath 
le surface, and can be bfought to H^t 



0|py Vf d^p^^elfing, or by some grand up- 
heaving natuifal cent ulsion. 
\ But'^^th^ selfltnowledge thus acquired, 
never afterward passed into utter abeyance. 
; His two y^t^'s ^ European *and Oriental 
travel, which soon followed this publicatifm, 
besidea aceiynulating a mass of most va- 
luable material fot* subsequent use, produced 
the first two Cantos of *<Childe Harold." 
The story is too trite for repeating^ horn the 
(4>pe^rance of these Cantos — ^reluctantly as- 
sented to by himself— effected the Public so 
instantly and powerfully, that (in hiy own 
phrase) he '' awoke one morning, alftt fonnd 
nimself famous." This distinction, super- 
added to tAiat conferred by his personal ad- 
vantages, and his high ancestflil rsmk, in- 
evitably made him, for a season', "the ob- 
served of all observers ;" a social "lion** of 
the very largest sisso. 

Then came, first, his marriage ; second, 
a single year of domestic and pecuniary 
difficulties combined ; and, thirdly, an eter- 
nal separation between the matrimonial 
martyrs. 

On the items of this portion of the bard's 
life, I have nothing now to remark. When- 
ever, as here, there is a **lady in the case," I 
find it safest obeying^ th^t nnfvcrsal instinct, 
which dictates that precious porcelain wares, 
as they are no . less fragile than precious, 
should be handled gingeny — or, better s^ 
not handled at all — since, if shattered, &ey 
cannot be repaired. As all know, however, 
the isshe was the bursting upon him of a 
storm of censure so general and so vtc^ent, 
that, at twenty-eight, be quitted his native 
soil forever. But, lacerat^ and tortured as 
were all his domestic and social feelings, he 
did not succumb ; but, for nine succeeding 
years, he poured forth, at brief intervals, 
poems of unequalled vividness, splendor 
and force. At the close of this term, he 
listened to the call of Greece, insurgent 
against barbarian oppression, and, at tiie 
untimely Age of thirty-seven, sacrificed his 
life in her ^half. 

And now, as I proposed, I wtmld say 
something of him, as man and as poet, and 
of his action on the world in both charac- 
ters. Enough has been prated, heret(4bre, 
of his personal faults and vices — ^immea- 
surably more, indeed, than reality ever irar- 
ranted. These I have no call either to deny 
or defend, for neither denial nor defame 
can alter /ocf^. Sufficient for me, if I etn 
offer some suggestions, which may ei^Mn 
these delfoquencies, without supposing him 
deliberately, intrinsically pvil; while speei- 
ffing some good tiraits, and tiot a few im- 
portant services rendered by him to man- 
kiild, which seem to have beem ecnnmooly 
overlooked. 

From first to last, if I mistake lio^ Bynm 
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timtiy and morally, while hts impulses wer6 
alike efUHW-^nored and iseiiemeiit ib Mod. 
It 18 ciiieflT through mea thus ieiBf>ered, 
tba^ Proviaeace worics «iit large eoeial 
changes, and bettcme imi^ortani bene^^ on 
oar raee; the subjects betii|^ asunHy uacon^ 
soiebs of exe0utlfi|^ sueh mission at all, and 
espe^allj nnctoeoioos ef it» magnttade and 
moment. Such a misskmary was Byron, 
unknown to himself, and the ends be sub- 
serT«d I shall hereafter touch upon. 

Floret; however^ let me endeavour to e& 
plain briefly how his iM^ve^ temperament 
acted upon by the anomalonft conditkins to 
lirhkh'hs was sufc^eoted, produced his delin- 

3ueBcies, as a wA nigh inevitable^ ^awever 
6^orabl%, result' 

That in his ofgamsation were mingled 
Uie ioolder elemcnrts, in mi eonnent degree, is 
beyond c^ueetion. But in what sltould be 
deemed ^e true outset of hto oareep^the 
period s«ceeeding the^ublication of the first 
two Cantos ol^'OhUde HkreM'^^>etled abd 
ideiized at was ne?er' man before: reoeif- 
ing, in pvofoundest measuve, aMke the 
simles of the beautiful, and the homage of 
the dis^gmshed and the great ; brea&ing' 
incessantly an atmosphere surchai^^ed with 
enerrating luxury, not to say moral miasms; 
what wonder ^lat a bemg, V temperament 
wide '*open to all impulses of soul and 
8«ise,^' fMissionate aikl vtind, senmtire and 
fiery, with an early education, iao, that more 
esieerbated' and <listi»bed, ^an restrained 
and guided, should, wiiile so noted upon in 
the very dew and nnoming flush of his youth, 
ha»e temi>orarily ** lost his head^ and gone 
wild? Why marvel at any vagaries this 
sorrfy tried youth may have perpetrated ? 
Pillowed thus on the lap aad inebriate widi 
the fumes >of epieormm . and adi^tion, the 
prospect waa-*-d«spite' tiie proofs he bad 
given oi extraordinaary powersf^'-that b» was, 
for the future, lost to all worthy perform- 
ance of whatever kind, fiuch beings,* how- 
ever, are not created fet such a doohi. 

The sudden and total change, in his case, 
firom universal aduhntion tOi universal vitn^ 
Deration, with iiisxvesultibg self^banishmeat 
from England, was his true initiation into 
the work appointed him; It was, indeed, a 
revdntion m life^ for which I can recall no 
precedent, and iti ejects tm one so consti- 
tuted were of correepondiDg quality.^ The 
literary darlii^, as -be was e€ Burope, of 
Amedca, and even of the Ortentr-^whose 
fervid lines .the unsopfaistieatedy generons 
youn^ of either sex and ai] degreea bung 
ovw jn raptn lolb ahd • ada»irataon*4*4t was 
owtokfy deptorable, tiiough not onioaB^fded, 
that the ii»fovM9iinded and putiy^eouled 
everywhere^ who eterikaily rdtemte tb6 pco- 
""^ feat .«f . "^tminisif .a4^ gaali .^ m»i 



9wa)k>wtng oamel%'^ should have let looi^ 
upoa him their liowltngt whining, croaking 
miaiiling n^ralisms : and especially that his 
' own country, tt^en bending loyally Wore the \ 
I monarch, styled by the &rd, ''The fourth 
of the fools and oppressors, called George,'' 
sl^uM have expatriated a creature so sensi- 
tive and rarely endowed, by an extremity 
of abuse unmatched in public . or private 
jannaki 

I I must, however, be allowed a brief ep^ 
sode to say, that a few even in his own .land 
[ stood for& in high*hearted oppugnance to 
this general " hue and cry." The magnani- 
mous Scott, a more ** perfect, gentle knight," 
, than was ever Aetchod even by his om'u 
I magic pen, came OHt with a tribute not less 
'just, tkan. it was self-imperilling, to the 
atroei<iusly abueed poet And tne vividl* 
minded, gallant D'Inraeli — in his '^Tivian 
'Grey/' tl^/* first api^aiance" scarce ever 
parali^ed for sparkimg brilliancy and im- 
petuous Fush-«<3ast his gauntlet at the feet 
of the chafing, velping mob of nations, in 
frank, felrlesa championship of the vilified 
bard. ^ 

. Such exceptions, liowever^ were too rare 
to change much the general aspect of things. 
The fmi^ority, whether voiced by the Pre^ 
or otherwise, were bitterly hostile to the 
' poet; and set no bounds to their abuse of 
I him. He says himself, that he was ''com- 
I nared in the journal to Nero, Apicius, 
' Epicurus, Caligula, Heliogabalus, tiemy 
£i^h^, ibc.." And, eveu after he had 
quitted a country 90 unworthy of him, the 
same immeasurable obloa^ followed him 
to his Ibtfeign retreat^ and never ceased to 
prowl hungrily about him, till the tomb h»d 
closed over the unhearing ear and the no 
> longer vuln^ni^le heart 
I Now, however this state of thinga may 
. hav4 opcnratod on the intellect, it certainly 
was not favorable to the moral state of one 
so peculiarly tempered, so educated, and so 
condUianed in all ways beside. Its instant, 
; inevitable consequence, was to make him, 
for the residue of his life, a Molitar^ in the 
ijxildst of multitudes. Not a voluntary _ re- 
] time eithisr; in kindly accord with the world 
I hi^ no longer mingled with, but one upon 
scomptr^^)!^— the c^smpu^ion of that very 
wowd's unnrovoked hate and calumny— he, the 
! while, being never beyond audience of such 
i hate and cciluminy in nHpanant, undying acr 
jtimity, Soiitude, even when »€ac«/w/, has 
its numerous fuid pisculiar perils,, as the true 
I histery of monas^ and conventual life would 
• demonstratil fiut Jjron's solitude, unna- 
I tural as it was and bristling with perpetual 
icritatioBSy was &i: n^ore perilous *still. 

Thus hk msAy epc^trioities, which the 
world regarded as the deliberate acts of a 
fieailttHy MwAfid^^,. iKoald havo been pro- 
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notinced, \sf a candit! i«tlge,'lhe abotiftnrtd 
workings of a -vi^dry sensitifve, etrtha*- 
elastic temperatneirt, ineessatitfy faMrtttimd 
and perturbed by, the ** war of the maiiy 
with one." 

His ^xual Keen&e ooaretitmtes preeisely 
one of those topics which the pobhc is \fio 
delicate to hear discussed, as it might be, 
and as, for the^general good, it should be. 
Without, therefore, either condemiiing or 
justifyihg, I ^ould simpljr say that thii^, like 
most other of the pOet^s sp-cjaHed vices, was 
the mdrbid action of a mind and body flung 
from their ' healthy equipoise by tlie wear 
aud tear of a life so unnatural-^unnatural 
in two ways^-first, that, ♦ith strong social 
biases of all kinds, his d6nie«rtie affimties^ 
were all severed, and he legally forbiddeti to 
. form pew ones ; while, at the same time, be 
"tvas cut off from social interohange in gene- 
ral, and thus his -Whole affectionatV nature 
was left to stagnate and exhale a moral ma- 
laria; and secondly, fha,t, while thue condi- 
tioned, he must needs feci and bt-oodov^r 
the insupportably cruel' fact, t^at hi^ ances- 
tral land had oast him out as a foul, noisome 
thing ; ahd not* contend with this, hiid pur- 
sued him t6 his iar' foreign' seelusiOfiF with 
hisses and execrations, in abnormal coadi- 
tions the passions, one and all, will, in .the 
majority of cases, act abnormally. These 
hints may ea^ldiiir^l have ufothiug to s^ 
about excusmy — Byron's alleged imm^ 
ralitifes. 

But, not to dwell Ion gcfr on speciahies, I 
feel boiind to submit certain- general consi- 
derations bn this topic, though I fear they 
will not easily be digested bya^ ^aW class 
of the community' — the class vriiCch cimi- 
demns Byron and his friend, Shelley, with- 
out (^qualification, •au^ is rabidly hostile to 
all " isms," jirovided they Are newi 

To such moralistic clvilisfees I vwinrid eay, 
then, that man is, ^ud faitist be^ Virtuous or 
?the reverse, as a" fa<», attd liot as an inM- 
mduai. The destlniei of ottr «otaF kittd can- 
not be separated*. Together must all stand, 
or together fklf. ' "' ' ' ^ ; 

True it is, thafC by providential ordina- 
tion, an individual '-does occtfsioiiaily etaod 
forth, as an ^tf^j^fej'of what att-tfre eapable 
of being, of whttt iiU ifA<)ttfd be, andof wh^t ( we 
trust) all will, eventtiiilly be — ot\e in «ocord 
with himself, with other -mefe, and with the 
;rea* Author of ffft.- Of this class, Jftstts 
IS sthe central reprdsefntative 'and l«aditig 
model. "We? discern in' him nothings that 
iceminds tks of any partiV9ulfti« > aatiMtality 
4:>t age, or social comliUont His is f^rdy 
^cosmopolitan — i* a proVidetrtial ohkracber of 
the .haTm*onic type-^atid therefore a^ fittmg 
iiebl fot* *^all n^ttoim aMR|i'kt»4rwifl ^and 
'tongues."' ' ' ' ■*' "'' ^ ''; ' ' ' ' •• *' 

Such pennons; ho^evwf ai%«iMptibB#^4Bitd 
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«teecidttig v»r^ ones, to tbe mass -ei ti^iUe^i 
in eeimai, the main d^er^&ce belwe^k -om 
and andtlrer iodiNrtdaal of thi« anaes oonsists 
in ontwaifd «p|ieaa»BceB» the resuU of varl- 
cms movldmg oonditione. Widi no.sisgU 
esception, o^ are* f ffiscted more or Ims, tm 
in one ok ai;iotb«r way, by the ^^edoioi- 
nant social influeaoes^ be they ^ood or had. 
H« whose impetnoue* oonstitulioDaL dwnag 
pvompts'him to 4oy in. broad nocmday^ what 
aaecond.does, whea he.^MiA shelter himfielf 
under covert of nighty a«d to- €bst<m%yrhiX 
ite latter lon^ to, ^t dares^not, cannot, in 
^ticey be peonoimeed inforior to Mb hiim 
m morol worth* . 

When men leatn, if ever,, that 4be Batfeii 
a nsit;*-na unit in its mosaj ileBenriHga^M in 
its destinies both present andr iittinu^^- 
%faeni too, they wiH kttqif ia.obedienjM to 
the highest preeept^ to "boar one mtother's 
burdens," whatever . tiU&se suiy ,be, .and jn> 
" fulfil the Jbatv iof Lwe.^' A pr^io^ kind 
-of goodneea kia, wh^^fwdd »iiE^g^ cweak-into 
bliss etovnal by. bald favoriUsuv iBatead. of 
abaolnte worthy and ileaive >hi0 ewn '^toh 
and blood," to^^eHiMr wttilL«fni0MMireles8.iaia- 
ijortty of his kind^ to an/ineokiaeivably «wfiil 
dootoi 1 UxmIm; intelligent , impsesaiona, mm 
VniU frankly oonfeea'V^^mselves •aoeeesenos 
tothe a^s o^ these they awHl . erimi&alaiid 
^vioio«ie,->and take upoli themselves a p9Mie^ 
tionate share of the blame-wnrthiness eT the 
.latter ; nn^e tibeie is tuo one^ viiip has not 
<l<Hie somewhat towards ereating tke vety 
conditions, which have made those diei^- 
quents^ what 'they aarei ... > 

I am ftdly aware, tha^ 1^ many this wUl 
«oand a straoge and repulsive €bptrin& I 
will readily sunender it^ as ^be, when I 
encounter one man^ who dares pronounce 
himself totally Creelrom; evil, in some^of its 
fbrms. Bui . never yet bav^ I me^ ^ne^ who, 
in! his oonfijdentiiai moflients, weui4 Mt 
aoknorwledge^'that^. wasSar, very £uv from 
*hfifc - • . . 

The truth nndenia&ljr is, that if o&e non- 
ber of the great iMimaniiary body be siek or 
suiering, aU the r^i* mbstperforoe bejdck 
or suffer with vb. SitoltiB toe dootriner alike 
of .Bi^ela4aon a^d ;o£«omman.8QBAe* 

• Such; boing the 'fact, whiat, Dctimeie in 
[ siiieiisrg ont.'oMe, asta.tal^ei for aniversal re- 
prehension Ahd r^proaeh? Kk)t, less justlj 
iiund wieeiy mtghl^-tfce bsain.Jostif^te the 
tongue t6 o^qe the fMiorsibot on aecaiuitof 
1 the gotnt' tbersi. located I {s.thal gout any 
other, than the outloreakiDg manifestaAioa of 
fb«oTu«y,Vith0rein:'thfi 'Wbok^syslefl^ ptrtidi- 
ptft^s equally with t^ej&etf. . M;a. 
. Thus,, wh^ ieolstei B jproA fbrii^iiMh « doom? 
iMcpt tespeoiaUyv wAMfei,4leiWA^>inyitf.vi^, 
'Ohio ef themtotisuM^biafMeinunis ef Ihi 
«t(i^ie«,0f!. oar klb^fWc^^iHieik 1m| liad/in 
^Kt, itottft; sotiinpsh iteichaiMi, |»tdllMBto» 
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t,M to r6use the' imtioiib ira lertor <>£ enMt 
tioQ and aa iirtbH«otiial aothrity oheKam^led 
before I Were his alleged deMltbtions most 
fagrant than Ikose^f David or Solomon? 
¥«t^ in our faotraes of divhie wprBhip, we mng 
1^ ty ries of the 'otoe aiMk iitetaB rtirerefitl j 
to'boaiiHeg ffom tbejuaxtms of the other I 

Od« t>f ihe tvofld'ii pleasant peculiarities 
has been to look abl*orr<m tly -on the publia 
executioner, althod^ the - puitati^e wieecand 
good pronofinice b\9 Dfitoe abaolotelf^ indis- 
peueable to the «oiKder^ation of ^sooiaf otd^ct. 

So, ^e» the MOMn^er k regarded with 
shrinking disgust amd placed at Uie very foot 
of the soeietarj scale» theogh the heskh and 
the very Hi^ of ibe i3ommuntty are univere^* 
Ij decked to batrg upoa ik& faithful per*> 
formanee of ht6 foaotions. 

Now if, according to the world's convic- 
tion, these f\itictionar«B8 render! aeraees of 
stfcll inoal<Milable worthy^^erFiees, witkeat 
whieh society mast even ;Mr»tA,-*^hen« I say, 
that in ordinairy fairness they vhould beset 
on the iumtnit, instead of at the base of the 
soetftl cotu^mn, and be awarded the wreath of 
honor, instead of universal abhovrenoe or 
disgust: And bo they mould be in any 
world, save one tamed apsi(k dow^ ! 

Now, craving pardon of the poet'e Shade 
iir these unsavory illastr&tiohs, 1 would sug- 
^geet, that he perfermed services to society 
toot less important — however different-r^han 
Heer^oileiale above named^ For, alike in his 
cht^racter and in his writings, he exhibited, 
with matchless vividness and Cbcce, what 
human nature is in all its several elements 
amd ip its every varioue light ahd tfhade,— 
espeoially as that nature is modified by our 
^cdsting civilization in its< most advanced 
stases. If, then, he shared the same fate 
wi£ the aforementtomed public benefactors, 
it w»s through the same injustice of a sob- 
VBrsive society, whieh puts ** sweet for bittte 
and bitter for sweet," and wiiere, full ofinn, 
the last are ranked ^rst and the first last* 
(To be cbncKiM la tfaa n«kt tramber.) 



SPIKlTUAt. MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. 

A 8SRIB9 PV Z^XTIBRS TQ THE; EDITOIU 
, NOKBS& XIV. 

. M'r ^itor:<^I reour to a;temporary eou- 
iiauation of qiy pBpil'« n^rrajiine of liis e^- 
perieneea nrior to hJA; aaquaiutanee ytWi 
■lysel^ TihB c^nditiom of tltis oontinitaUon 
flure identiflal- iHfth 'those twicA indisAted 
.already. .* n- >; 

*-^ I JMve. jptevibosly ist«ted» thftt^ for «ieaa- 



sideriible time, even K^se^uent to the com- 
meneetneoft of my ' niednvnehin/ I was 
beset With doubts of the spiritual origin of 
these pkenojnens^oocasionsuly reaching utter 
skepticism. Yet, through this whole inter* 
yal, 1 was fMroradr^ith not t^ few manifesta- 
ti|^naboth pi6aAing,and instr^iotive. 

Thu$t on.one Oo^aaion, J m^t at a friend's, 
D'r T— ^'Sy.a company of a^ut ten, who 
had assembled in tb<a ho$>^ of ob^baining 
manifestation&t .Al.Lbeji#i^ seated around a 
table. and nassLvely awaitting what might 
oeeur^ my naod w-as convqkively sJ^a^, 
and grasping a, pen, wrote various coJiimuni' 
efl&tioD^, purporting to emanate from ^irits. 
While tbus^ occupied, I requested P'r.S — -^, 
a professer in ; one of ov^ City Colleges, to 
fijuUiiine, the mMsoles of n^, ftr#i from the 
shoulder downward, and that he might the 
more effeotuaJUy do so, I threw ojP. my coat. 
The B'r, who i?as a oompleiie skeptic touch- 
ing Spiritrintervention, oommenced a ri^or* 
ous examination at my sltouldert extending 
lit gradually towaixis the wrist, and then re^ 
turning to the , shoujder^ ho ^ sG|verely scru- 
tinized the muscles of the neck ana bac]^ 
Afler he had cdmpleted his i^^pei^tion^.I de- 
sired hJun -to inform the com|)any v^t^t set of 
muscles were eontraoted and relaxed in 
order to produce that movement of the pjen 
on the paper, which he h»ad just witnessed, 
while examining my apom.. He replied, tliat 
he had been unable ; to detect any normal 
oontraetiug and relaxing of the muscles, 
whUe my * controlled' pen was traversing 
the paper ; yet that, though he could not 
explain how such movements could be made 
without the tisu^ puscular contractions and 
relaxatio)^, he oevertheiQss was unprepared 
as yet to believe them of super-mundane 
.origin; . 

The D'r thea asked, if ^the Spirit of 
Swedenborg ever professed to .communicate 
through mew I replied, 'ves.' Taking 
firoB^ bis pocket a volume of the Seer and 
laying it on the table be£bre me, he said, 
^ is there any matter on these pages, which 
yoli, their author, would correct, were you 
.flowed to rewrite it?' 

M^ controlled pen wrote * y^a.' And im- 
mediately my baud was impelled to take op 
the volume, and turn over several paaes, 
when my. pen wrpte^ ' herein, I erred and in 
this wise, — I condemned certain Spiri|«, who 
a,pproa«hed me, and set thorn down o^ evil, 
because they were unable to answer, a ques- 
' tioo, which Opd alone could answer.' 

The matter siluded to \i^ Swedenborg was 
this ; being aeepsted -by s^iferaj Spirits, he 
^k^dftbem to.des^^ibe the modus operandi 
of the vieoera in separating tlio faeces from 
.the chyle, and theyjoould not answer the 
questioiu ' Ueuee'y ^aid. he, ' I ooncluded, 
that, if th^y.eOHiA nqt ansi^er a question, 
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r«IatiBg to one of t%e tiieonest of cftlur^'s 
worljLitigs (t. e. the B^arattOn of the^^es), 
thej assuredly could not answer soch, aa 
conceited the highest of Ood's ^tpiHiuai at* 
tributes/ 

As previously stated, Swedenborg ^rote, 
that * he erred, while In the flesh, in » 
quiring of Spirits a knowledge involving the 
whole mystery of the oreation (^MHn^ and 
consequently of the creation of all creaturei 
botlr animal and hmiimi, — a mysleiy^ whiofa 
Gkni alone could analyse and liolve. Henea 
the condemnatory judgment pronounced 
upon these Spirits was erroneousi' 

Now mark, the book was prfKluoed at the 
moment, was a total stranger to me, and the 
explanatioii was written out by my *©on* 
trolled' pen in a few moments and wi^iovt 
the slightest hesitation ! 

The D'r was greatly astonished at the 
affair and plied me with question after ques- 
tion. Ana although a person well qualified 
f0r the task, he soon discovered, that there 
was present a mysterious Intelligence, which 
suggested responses to all his interroga- 
tories, f 

Much else of interest took place at this 
s^nce, which has escaped from my mliifaiory. 
One manifestation, however, of a physical 
nature I can recall, and I will record it 
before closing my account of this meeting. 

I laid my arm on tlie table, while my lx)dy 
was in a writing position, and requested the 
D'r, who was a very lar^sized, athletic 
mkn,*to grasp it with nie two hands and en- 
deavor to prevent the Spirits from moving it. 
Or, if y<ju choose, endeavor to hold it still. 
He complied, and in a moment my arm 
moved latirally and flung him with consi- 
derable force away from the table. Not thus 
to be vanquished, na made a second attempt, 
and, as t)efore, he found a Power operatint^, 
which was superior to himself, and which, 
though acting laterally and tiius at an im- 
mense disadvantage, was able to set at de- 
fiance all the strength he could put forth. 

This manifestation pussled him exceed- 
ingly, since being, from his profession, fully 
acquainted with the organic fbroes and nor- 
mal movemants of the body, he knew well 
that such an exhibition of stren^h on my 
part was little short of impossiole to my 
unaided muscular powers, exercised in sucli 
a manner. 

On anotiier oocasion, I was invited to call 
on a D*r M., which I did, and found several 
of his family assembled vHth himself to meet 
me. The J^r having placed a miniature in 
my hand, I remainod ptissivea few roinutee, 
and then passing into a * ^trance,' I repre- 
sented by pantomime the last sickness and 
death of dome person. In this representa- 
tion were exhibited ttie 'peculiar symptoms 
of the jnalady, tta ako partieuiai? aotiona of 



tfa«p4tienlbeAM aba di«d^ AU tibee^ Om 
fiuntlyt with one accord, ctodared wi^rl^ per- 
JhciUf true iefiicU: 

Alter tliis, several . aiiiiiiitnFee and other 
articles belonging to^ivarioiia persona ware 

{>laieed in my hiuid^ and irom thes^ X de- 
ineated the elmvartAsiatiea of tlie eererai 
kidividualft to whom th^ had Me^e4, in a 
manver wMch their in^aie acqut^BteMses 
pronounced aferiet^y correct. . 

Ott sevMMd subseqfient visits . to the aaine 
f«»ily, the^ l^rtt of th« above^mcctti^ied 
deceased person has ccmMminietyted t^rottgh 
me numerous * laets, of whieh I eotikl not 
possiUy havt i&t&ed a knowledge bj any 
other meaaa^ than Sjjnrit-ta^^veixtioii. My 
experience of ^is kind With Wr |S. -wiMm 
cover many pages^ but Hm Ibr^^iiig mvit 
suffice. * 

. Again: I caUed one day «d a Wr G^% 
conr^eta se^ytio at ^ Spin£4ntervaBlioB. 
Sitting down baside iuNas, and out eoiiTefeaa- 
tion turning on that suli^eet, be in«[qired 
whelher I could eommunieata mtb any of 
his friends in Um Spirit^werid. I replied, I 
-wo^M take my pen «nd msdeavor to ieaJai 
whether any of thedevpere pres^. He then 
put the questtoiB, whether a Spirit were pre- 
sent who would oommuinei^ with mm. 
The asswerwas, *yea/ •Can you lalbni 
me of Tfhat HiaUdy my sister died V. An- 
nwtapf *yes.' My coa^rolled |>en ihen traecd 
out the entire course of the disease^ wiA 
the mode of its termunadon. 

M'rO. then. asked what Spirit hod now 
been eommuBioating. A response waa ^vea 
by my hand being carried U^iktUl^Ue, aad 
tiiking therefrom a certain bill, headed bv 
the iviine of M'r G.'a locether, which I hand- 
ed to him. 

M'r G. asked, * where did yoa- dief 
Answer, *in California.' 'Can you ,0late 
the cause of the death of my child?' In 
reply, this - cause and the accompanying 
synuptoms were described* 

* It is most astonisfat&g/ exelatzaed M'r 
G. : ' I really do not know what to think of 
it 1' He then told me that the sister above 
spoken of^ died suddenly in one of the New 
England States, and exhibited in her sick- 
ness and death the peculiar symptoms I had 
detailed, but that the attendant physicians, 
after a post-mortem examination, had de- 
cided that her death was from a cattle differ- 
ent from that assigned by the Spirits.* Phrt 
of this statement was obscure to me, and 
I begged him to explain. He replied, tliat 
iev^al 'mediams' had previoualy stated 
tiiat she died of a midady |R'odiienk(| o6^ 
tain appearances, which by her physieims 
w«re taken erroneously for the, eattse^ te- 
stead of t^e ^eot, * And/ strange eoinci- 
dence,' he added, 'your pen has given the 
^same aeeoont of ^la mtUlev, as ^he medioBi* 
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ing ,tbe physicians of ue self-same mistake 1 
Tlie d0m» too, of taj child, with its atten- 
daatjfiyau^o&is^ neie as you have describ^ 
t^eok 3^ have parUoularised many of 
tbasei^mptoxiiav witb an exactitude perfectly 
ftaUKUalung. As r^gardsi too^ the brother 
&boT« nam^» ve have noi heard fropi, or of 
hui», lor four years. y9^e, indeed, casually 
leam»d that he was in California, but had 
pa reliable testimony to the fact, and yours 
ia the first inlbrmation, purporting to be 
aatheotic^ which we have received. Cer- 
taialy I am. strongly impressed ^hat ik^ 
ynanhfestatioDfi are &r beyojnd, £fe's ordi- 
nafy ocourrences^ nor ca^n I con^ceive of 
apy known law which will ex^^lain them. 
Thou^t however, I am at fciult in account- 
ing fbr their origin, it ia quite undeniable 
that they ta%/wsU, ^nd, as such^ shall in 
futiire claim Q^ earnest attentipn/ 

At a subseauent sitting at Goldsmith's 
Hall» Eighth Street, some things occurred 
whicli may . be worth registry. The pur- 
pose of this' meeting was to a|nbrd sceptics 
SA opportunity of learning soqiethiug of 
l^iritualism. Some t¥relve individuals, who 
had been invited to be present, were beheld 
seated ai^nd ^ room, all strangers alike 
to the rest of the ' Circle' and to myself. 
These were the supposed scepticikl inquirers. 
The Circle^ as usus^l, closed around the 
table. M'r Henry Gordon,, a ' rapping me- 
dium,' constituted a member of the tabula- 
rians. £ach individual was allowed five 
mimttes fbr asking questions of th^ Spirit- 
friends. / ' 

Af^ the company generally had used 
the privilege accorded them, I was moved to 
seat myself beside a M'r AY., a perfect 
stranger to me, and plaee my hand upon his 
chest. . My hand was carried (for I had no 
voliii6n tfaierein], in various directions over 
his person, and indicated the whereabouts 
of certain diseased spots, while, at the same 
time, I was ' imp^ssed' to inform him 
orally of the cause of his ailments. In faQt» 
there was thus communicated to him, bj 
impression,' a complete diagnosis of his 
caee^ and he told me subsequently, that 
this mj diagnosis was in perfect accord- 
ance with his symptoms ; and, still /urther, 
that the remedie^ pfescribed by the Spirits 
had proved efficacious. 

But- the most inexplicable manifei$tSktion 
of the evening was one occurring subse- 
quently. In response to s^ menial* question, 
put by 2k granger who sat before me, I 
stated that certait^ symptoms were the effects 
of specifiM eomsest i^hich symptoms and 
causes were both detail^ tl^rough me. I 
then eaid,^ ' Doctor^ place yaur hand on this 
pulse*' (The genueman proved to be a 
physician, though I knew it not when I so 



pamed him I) On his takb^ my wris^ he 
was told to mark the pulsations. He did 
so, and declared that fhey had run up tq 
above one hundred and twenty per second) 
Said ^he Doctor, ' I think this must be in- 
jurious to the brain.' The Spirits replied, 
*No.' And, to demonstrate their, com- 
pete ^control over me, ikey instantly re- 
duced my^ pulsations to less than fifty — a 
phenomenon naturally enough astounding 
to the ipoctor. . 

Here, undeniably, was a practical ulus- 
tration of supra-^nundane power. But how, 
it may be queried, \were Spirits able to ac- 
celerate and retard the action ef my heart? 
I have put this question to them, and they 
replied, if I have righfly recorded their an- 
swer, as follows : — 

' The heart's md^^ powett lies in the con- 
traction and expansion of minute vessels 
within it. These vessels form a nervous 
net-woi^, originating in the i^nglionje 
branches, constituting the great intercostal 
nerve. Thence the threads of this net-work 
are carried through the <2ttra mater to the 
sen^orium, and, when Uiere, are protected 
from the action of the mind br a sheath of 
non-oG^ira matter, which alone is open to be •* 
acted upon by the magnetic or odic force 
proceeding from the Spirit-world. Now, the 
workings of the heart are in this wise ; the 
life-principle of the soul being given, there 
is imparted to the |)ody a magnetic attrac- 
tion, which draws i^to the human organism 
the odic force of the Spirit-spheres, which 
puts in action the placental pulsations of the 
germ. These pulsations cause the expan- 
sive and contractile vessels of the future 
heart to perform their office. The. body of 
the §erm, being then furnished with the pre- 
requisites of existence, goes forward in the 
creative work, and through the fluids ejected 
into it becomes a compete human being. 
This being accomplished, the placental in- 
tegument becomes a permanent arrange- 
ment in the body, and from it is extended 
the nervous sheath of the heart's contractile 
a^d expansive vessels, which are the motors 
of said heart, and the inciters of life. Now, 
in order that extra-corporeal Spirits may 
operate upon these re^^m, they^need orily to 
operate upon the non-active sneath confining 
the nerves within the sensorium, and forth- 
with an action is produced upon the heart's 
expansive and contractile vessels. Thus 
Spirits are able to expand and^ contract 
them, and this action accelerates or retards 
the circulations, and hence the phenomena 
under review.' 

But, it may here be asked, * if Spirits pos- 
sess this power, are not mankind liable t6 
become subject to them; and their very lives 
put in jeopardy V 

Their reply b, *No;*^for, although, by 
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praloDgi&d ft^tioii npon the noti-»a(5tiT6 Shi^H 
m the sensprmm, vr^ inay bfe able ^o to con- 
tract the vessels of the heart, as to product 
apparent asphyxia, yet we are not in fact 
able to contract them so far as to induce 
real asphyxia, because the cerebraj' rietvopft 
power, wnich is controlled by the indwdU^g 
Spirit, is, under God, able to countertail all 
such endeavors, by mere dint ot opposing 
power.' 

Thua far, my friend. I hare no room t6 
comment noih on these anomalous matters, 
but may hereafter do so." 



GILE^ COLLINS. . 

[Mr, IfalMv«il kais lately ^V^n w a €opy 
of this B<illad among bis ''Nursetry Rhymes 
0f England f* and characterizes it' as 4SiiJdng 
%Httle higher fi^t than most of its kind: 
mt '^ many a trme and oh the doleM 
burthcfn (he says) has fofund wandering syaat- 
pathy in the memory better than clear intel- 
ligence any where else." 

The " »ntient" transcript here Written 
shows so|ne differences from M^r Jlalliweirs 
copy.] 

I. * 

La4y Annta she Mt )ii ler baj vindov 

^.-mending of her iiightK»>if ; 
Aa Bhe sat she saw the handsomeet corps* 

That ever she saw in her life. 

. n, 

^ Who bear ye there, ye four tall men? 

Who bear jFe on your shovxldyenf' 
'at is the body of ones Collins 

An old true loTyer of yours.'* 

III. ^ 

♦* Set'n down, ^et*n down P Lady Annis, she ^aid, 

" Set'n down on the grass so trim ; 
Before the clock it strikes Twelve- this nighty 

My body shall lie beside mm." 

ir. ■ , / . ■ " 

Lady Annis then fitted on her night-eoif, 

Which fitt^ her wond'rous well ; 
She then pii^M her throat with a sharp^g'd knife, 

As the fonr pall-bearers can t^L 



Lady Annis was Varied ]n the East Church-yard, 

Oiks Collins was laid in the West : 
And a lily grew out from Giles Collin's grare. 

Which touch'd Lady Annlt'^ breast. 

. TX. 
.There blew a cold north-westerljr wind, 

And cut this lily in twain : 
Which neyer there was seeorbefbre. 
And it never wiU a 



There is' nothing bo pleasing torn MterAry 
jottrhalist, %9 "to hate iihe> fmu^re .of-iin- 
nouncfng some- new work^ wh^ it cMmee 
from sot;h a man as'Miice^kiy^ ^^vaiinds 
In thifi conntipr and Sngkmd, %Aa3ry ii» «U 
Europe-, find wnereyerihe Snglish lAigttige 
is spoken, were electrified when it -was 
announced that the great Reyi^weriiia* te 
wrfte a History of Jkigland. ' Sv^t^ooe 
was on the tip4(}e of expeictatioft^r it ^ftOM, 
and never did book give more genecid m^m- 
fa^ctibn. We mljgfat nteation tke growing 
Oroker, and 8ee the denmre Quaker ekak^ 
his be{]^ at the exposition of Peain^s oharao- 
ter — ^but they generally Were the only awi- 
008^ ^mnWers— Croker grdwfed, and wviie 
a. lon^ articfie, shewing, -as he^'thotight^ llw 
historical errors olF the bdok, beoaa»e^ ke 
and the aulfeop were>not'en the best Usnm — 
&nd the modest Quakers shook tbeir beads, 
because Macaulay had taken tWe trviabW fte 
ransack the State Papers in tke KaliWmal 
Ai^chive?, and foand what he tbcHiigM • 
different view of Penn's ^M^ter thgfi 
that which the pnblic had generaily be- 
lieved. 

The^^Historjr of England,, firora the tini^of 
James the Second to the end of the Refor- 
mation, which is the period eovwed by Ma- 
caulay, was noTer so well understood as k is 
at this day, and chiefly through the inetm- 
mentf^litv of M^^ulay. He is the first ki»- 
toHan that ha» co&»idered it within tke 
circle of the mgnity of kisiorif to r>eoer4 
facts that have occurred among the lower 
classes, as wel) as the doings of the cowrti. 
While 'some bbtomns eonsidered it out of 
the dignity of history to relate facts that 
occurred at the court of (Jeorge the Third, 
and leave out the remarkable clmrao^ of 
such a' man as Whitfield, Macaulay would 
not only notice Wliitfield, but he would con- 
stdet it as 'fjsa mere essential to * note dewa 
ther vftst unseen workings of soeiefy, tbaa 
of the paere crudts which ^«t only at the 
<?ourts, and antong the ai48to(»tiey. He 
woirid be considep^ a very deficient ^^to- 
rian at thiid day, that attempted iko write a 
history of the United States, if be only bo- 
•ticed the great excitement which was caused 
by the TarilT-men ' and the l)emocrat8, and 
did not notice the Philadelphia Riots of 1844. 
It is as tos^ntial to recoid the ftitA ^t 
thirty-five men and \f omen were tak«a out 
of the dens in Baker street, in a bbatllj 
^tate of intoxication, and- te state' alsd 1M 
there are hundreds in that neighborhood 
that have neither homes^ nor Tisible mea&s 
bf living, as it is to record the Princely esf- 
trovagance of our Ooitooils. Tl^ meiUMei 
of ikcts are not too mean fi>r the dignity «f 
Msiory: - ; • ' 
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e^Bditkoi «atw0t , bo gheii . m^r u^demtoo^ 
onlesa !&l^|»,tbi•t<Maa»8 foU^w m'tlM imdk 
of H«^DajHtlMr.' H«h dtmi^im to b6.«alM Uid 
htstomno^^Mt pobpik; lie b«0 Mi HU. ^H 
been itoiieftt end bold enough. |o..&lve lue 
o^^iaiens^.tiiiadvaMeof^.eiSe. iPliOugb 
aa- iKweat aiid .ecoweieiitioiis P^e^fteriew, 
be ins beeahoiieei^caiougjl 4a g&ie t^iO*^ 
tbeliee Ihat due mhkk ib^sattde «f bi9 own 
school will not allovu. ^e.»iiffht\icrite.A 
knglhy artiole ^n ^bis ^eadlra^fmary 0^n, 
bni the tnteflttienrof tbie ifl/^eBrij;to inaWe 
seaae ln(|iitqr «iMiiA< tbe:fll|•im^$eklnles of 
his History of England. • • * 

We have thought that the published were 
holdwg them baok, on account, of the pco- 
btbillty of the International Copj-ftighf Law 
J)eijog passed at this session; l)ut we expect, 
to the disgrace pf our country; that it i^ laid 
on the tajble. If such has beeti tne cAse, 
win the Messrs Longman >any farther with- 
I hoki such. valuable trtftSiiiMsf . * . : 



i NEW CJOA!r» VS 0£.r) COATS. 

** Look upoo tJUt plctuxe and on (katr—ShMlet 

. It i« mow six years' sinoe my deceased 
eoal was first brought hma^ -With nikait 
delight 'did I swrvcy ill how -eageriydid I 
hstea to^e eohoviatieiM ef Ih^l toiMr.bow 
to fold it ttpri bow eaoiiously did- 1 fwt it en, 
and bew xsarefaUy did I secure the key» 
when I locked ii up ! Its ^celour w«s.8uttft» 
ble to ib» tint of my mind^twas a bri^ 
green, with Waterloo buttons. Green 
coots were then • the ^iue qua' mm of a 
beatt. Black and. blue *^ bid their diminish^ 
edheadV' <>r itathtr fdiht and although 
DOW and iiien a htomsi ap{>ear€d, it passed 
alon^ amidst the neglect or oekisuras.of the 
moltttttde. The first year «Tery thing went 
weU. I stalked d<mn Ohestlint street at the 
full glare, of half^fmst iweb»; lieared^not 
to meet the purse-proud states net did 
I ihrmk ^ before the glauee of a first^te 
Blood. The second year, in spits of all my 
oamfiiiniiss' and anxiety, as) incipieiit whitsi' 
uess b^an to appear about the ooffs and 
elbows. The buttons looked somewhat 
shom of thenr ibeams, and thfei oeUar had 
been slightly annoyed by the too rude pre»> 
sure of the hatv It 'had, however, not yiat 
had a^r^nkr w ott h ig ^ if I emit ithe. bapr 
tising it pAisom my gallantry to Misto ^tot 
tooel, in gi^iBg hsc more than het^ share «of 
n»y oottmi' umbrsUa* But the third if ear 
opw fasti apprnaohed/; years rolled o«^ €^ -not 
^i^iUmnur im t£iiff**^««nd;so did my eoat., .The 
thread of JAko^Hves of tifasfHaibntteoili^ 



bM» eni^flMK^ime was wifenebed^f byia 
fVlend, no^HhstamdifigM'f eMnieed Wk^ 
wJMls^ be wan t«Uin|^ m» . the l^te of his eoii^ 
demaed laree at the. Wabii^). and the 
el^ hadiaHen .into a ipra^M desUoe^ and 
dieda.nateralidesKth. h» poime^ brii^t 
gir^^adaWiafled^fmdhad knUbedatmt 
•fbrow^; the oeUar was dik^pidated, ami 
the Qufs were in jnpitts i / 

I-stcngi^fd^* howetec^anetberyear, b«t 
I ibeOb* my J3rnie^.waUuv 1 wouidrgo.half !a 
mUei^it olmywe^ to avoid Chestaut:fitreetv 
ot ;aiitijle jnUher. tban pdse up WabMit street 
on a Sunday. Three mof e bntteoe had di»- 
appeared under the scythe of time, and it 
was now evident; that sometbing must be 
done, and that immediately. I sent it to be 
repaire,d, nn<| w.hqn itwas returpp^, liiard- 
iykne^ it' agalnl *^ The Waterloo ^ bhttons 
once more daszled by their brightness ; new 
cuffs and collars h^d spx'un^ up like phes- 
nixes from the> ashes oi their fathers ; and 
tliougK the fashion pf coats had somewhat 
altered^ yet I held an erect head^ for mine 
was indre than naseable. Bat alas I this 
was but a deceitful splendour, a glimpse of 
sunshine on « rainy day; the constitution of 
the eoa<r was- ruined, and it soon suffered a 
ftdapeej 

At' last my resoluiion was taken — a new 
ooat must be ordered. Itwae a precept of 
mv late irespectdd Uncle Nicholas, that one 
g<M)d dear garment is nhrays worth two bad 
t5heap ones ; and I eonstantty^^t up to it. I 
therefore walked up boldly^ the *^Fash- 
ionable establishment^' in Chestnut street ; 
and aKtiough I met *with some good broad 
stores at my entrance, yet when my purpose 
was known, everything was respeotfui at- 
tentiontto my wan te and my wishes . WHh 
what elevation did I edrvey myself in the 
douMe mirror close to the window ! With 
what hantenr did I tnd A» tradesman be 

Sunctuid ae to the hour! and bow fiercely 
id I brush by the beaux in my return, with 
the. delight^! thonght that I should soon 
have it in my. power to cnt'thtm all ont. 
How^nany^ said I to myeelf^ toe the advan- 
tages of a new coat ! A new pair of tros* 
sera vatber serves to^oontrast the^oldBess of 
the ttj^er. garment with its own nnvteltr; 
but a coat diffoses its s|>lendonr over uie 
whole otttwaod man; it brightsns-n withered 
paiir of pantsioone,! and revivifiss .a faded 
Waistcoat; it illuasintites a worn-out beavm% 
and even gives. « respectable appeaeanoe to 
an antiquated 'pais of garters. A -man in a 
■eW'Ooat'lMildB his head «ree^, And. hSsohest 
|(Qhrwai4;f.henshak8B the ^vemcnt with his 
clattering heels; looks > defimvoe to every 
ilan; am love tok^iSvei^ wonmn ; he over- 
turns little %eyB, and abnses^mekney coaehi- 
men ; if^e enteeia tavetn he sails Jnstiiy for 
his drink» andita^oohs ths.Teaitsr down if he 
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doesitot'MBg'itiooft «iioti|^. But » UMm 
in an (^ «ottt hangk kis didoo&sohite bead) 
f\iQilrlet in' hi» niotidjrleBt ^ck«tB) aad 
BtUmbles at ev<trY third sfe^p ; m is adorned 
by tbe m«», aod iifinotioed by the wommt i 
he is jeered M by oiiildrOA, and bustled by 
negroee; at a tarem, he Mtters 4he pstAcmx 
with a sheepish fae6, ^ring bis ^17 right 
to be there may be diMmM ; tbe waiters 
sniggery and the landlord bulties biu. 8ach 
then is the diffbresee whloh tbe ontwadi 
man niakes; and eo trtie^ is tbe Frenoh 
aphorism, that *' I/habit, fait^ sans plus, le 
oMUtre et to talet.^ 



CURBENT LITKRATUBB- 



C^-hand fakmgsj or, Orai/on Sketches of 
the Natteeabte Men (\f(Mr Age, By George 
W, Bungdy. Dewitt; k Davenport*. NeiV^ 
York: 1854. 12mo. Pp. 408. For sale 
in Philadelphia by T. B. Peterson. 

This Tolume reminds na fcn'ribly of a pair 
of Tolttines publishedt some jeare stnee, \>j 
George Gilfillan, a ** canny Scot/' p«rp(^iir> 
in^ to i^keteh the NotabilHies o€ Great 
Britain* Almost the sel^ame eritioism 
would fit both equally. In the very «<y^ 
there is a strong resembknee l>etween the 
two, both alike^lng somewhat dashy, flash- 
ing, sketchy, often graphic^ ever aiming at 
the epigramiiai^c ^nA spt^riLling, and thus* 
though for a time imeommonly atftractiTe^ 
and fascinating the attention^ yet, after a 
time, fatiguing the reader by an a^^peftraooe 
of perpetually straining after brilliant elSset 
and its unvarying, unshadowed glare ; 

mi JoM/olb a^Mp im H* wwmmu <if splendor J* 

In the long run, we, and we tospeot, most 
men, lon^ and better relishm more enb^, 
dned, qniet, calm^theughted mode of exprefr- 



Nevertheless, it is an exceedingly enter*- 
taining and usefVil book. It fhmilbes ns 
some knowiedji^ of seventh-four individuak^ 
who in one way or another have beeome per^ 
sons of greateir or less mark, and of twenty*- 
six of these it has giveii as portraits^ whioli 
are -quite fairly executed, and, eome of thea 
at least, faithful '' presentments" of Oieur 
originab. A pfflrtkm of tl»se sketches are 
o£foreigners,.thoiigb most of them describe 
eur own comttrymeni : . 

%We «re greatly indebted and grateful te 
tbe Author tor putting in % portable shi^ se 
muoh information eooocr^ng the- worthfal 
and the able of <mr ooutitET^ and time; H* 



enables ti^ ^ Judge iMt is tbn exktbg 
amo<Hitof oor intehecttial a»d mond trea- 
Mire4, and tb«refore wbMt'We nsay rely nnoa 
fbr otir eooial exigeftdee.^^ A imet deal ^ 
labor is Involved is tbe fiQ<»nMil«tog^«t^ 
materials lor siieh a^ Teium% and quite as 
mneb JKor Mtting them in a proper shape. 
We tnidtt tkerefore,tbe aathw may- beamply 
remmierated for kie kAiorsby be<l» eotdaad 
Umet es^ciliUy the former, wMefa ie the 
moi^ife^uf of Ihe twain. 

Hie wo^erlntinatee tbepoMibtiityof oMi- 
^•tinlr^ these ek^cbes. W^ eatnen^y hope 
bis 1koughi9 en tbie matter rsMj beeeme 
deeds, 

Sisiea^ of Cuhay or Notes of a Traveller i% 
the Tropics^ &fi., &c,» By Maiurin M. 
BaUotu Phillips, Sampson & Co.: Bos- 
ton: 1S54. 12mo. Pp. ^0. For sale in 
Philadelphia by Mess'rs Smith & Engliab. 

This is veritAbly a vast ehanuing vqlaBM. 
I^ were difficult finding crowded into so 
small a compass so large a diverei^ ^^ 
teresting matters. True, the thenae itself u^ 
an nliasually' inspiring en«, but not %very 
one, and not many, could have rendered it 
such ample justice* 

The author has first given us a sommary 
and lucid history of this Queen of Isles, from 
ite ditoovery dewn te tbe present moment. 
Tbte he has followed up wini a ^aniens ao* 
e(mttt of those dimost mnnmeeabie topics of 
interest, wlneh wonM naturally attract an 
intelligeni visitant, whnse **hea]rt<was in the 
right placed' Hid reraarits on tbe myriad 
curious secial' phases of tbe island are tivelj 
and sensible, and will bold tiM readtf en- 
grossed from beginning to end. Nor have 
we ^ver obtain^ elsewhere sueh an over- 
whelming idea of tbe opulence and beautj, 
which a benignant Nature has showtfed on 
thte second Ederi. And we now, as never 
bbfore, ean ebare in that £EUit.gPowing indi^ 
nant feelings that a wretched, transi^Atlan^ 
Tyranny s£^ld, l^ the Sword, bold swck a 
region merely a« a sonaoe of. wealth lor its 
own base uses. 

Wis^ governed and with ite resomroes in 
all kinds mWj developed, Gnba would be a 
magatfieent emptre of itself. And now a 
tew hundred thousands of all colore consti- 
taCe its entire population, and its riches d 
every deseription have searoe hegtsn to be 
bcongbt to lig^. How touid they, when 
nigh 30,000 foreigii treope, with a large 
navy, mte thought reqnieite for retaining the 
islabd, 4UI a Bpanish dependenoy? The 
en<Mrmous expense ef . this ioroe, tt^ether 
Willi the $16,000,000 annually tianmattted 
to Spain, wolild utterly exbanet tbemeoofeei 
ef any xei^ion less jwedii^ly dowered. 
Blest espeeiaUywhen it ie ^eoniiidered bow 
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^rretchedlj mabsgdd ifptecHic&oir in alt its 

A nmltiiodo of ^ y«ieetkiis tottoblitg the 
(teBtiof of tbifi islftfiid wtre invested by o«r 
u&ori vduiit«. This, however) Is not tk« 
]^e for pHMeH^g llieiii. 

It remains only to say, 4h9k our satbor 
writes i& & ^T«ely, nksr, iu€tit sji^le, whieb 
tiever psnaits y<m to mistake bis n^stiing 
or your attentloi) to tag. We give him onr 
cordial Himtiks to tbe ei^rtaiaxm^t and 
iMtraelaoii be^ae «ff(M*ded us, a^d trust be 
will not suffer suth a pen to lie idle long. • 

A Bisiory 6f ^ke Ms\ Brigades in the 
Service of Frkncc from their formation, 
A,D, 1690-92, to their dissolution, A,JD. 
1792. By John Cornelius 0*Oallaghan, 
%.. William B. KeUyi Dublin: 1854. 
8vQ. Pp. 500. , 

This 18 tbe Utle of a new and Tery interest- 
iBgBook tbat may-be boo^btofror ordered 
througb Mess'rs »fohn Penmgton A Son. 

Every ' student of history is aware> that 
from tfie period of the War of the Revolution 
in Ireland, large numbers of Irish, attached 
^ the house of Stuart, entered the principal 
Continental services, but especially that of 
France ; and that the distinguished conduct 
^ those corps attracted tbe fiotice of Europe, 
and added an infioenoe to the cause of the 
exiled royal family, which it ^ould not other- 
wise have possessed. 

The* officers of those Brigades wero gene- 
tally Btembors of the oldest families of bt^ 
races in Ireland; But, although the biogra- 
pbj of the more toinent amon^ them con- 
idtates one of tbe most attractive portions 
of Irish history, no detailed or accurate work 
has hitherto appeared (m the subset. 

To the biographical and historicabdetatk 
connected with the Irish Brigsides in tlie 
French service, which form the basis of the 
present work, tbe author has added a com- 
prebsnsive appendix, illustrating various im- 
portant portions of Irish national and family 
niatory, &o. ; including notices Of natives m 
jreland, or their descendants, diiitinguished 
ior tbieir military achievements, in oth^ 
•nnies besides ^ose of France. 

I^tmm's MonOdy. August, 1854: G. P. 
Putnam & Co. ; New xork. 

We suppose it very unlikely the mass of 
««f readers should ever have heard that 
nthereki anecdote of Athenian Artstides, 
^ho, bebg banished, was UM \rf one of bis 
ostraciaers, that he thus voted, because **he 
^'tt tSwNi of heiftring Avistides every v?here 

^^iV)€ are, JQst now, somewhat in the 
"w>odef this wortiiy ciiisen— "we aretbvd 



of ^t>eing ^em^mctk^j ^B^»dled to ptiise.^ 
Honestly, in our reviewing isafiaeity, we 
have dene little else of li^^ And here 
eomes Putnam to re^mpose tiie same tade 
upon us. It is a positive &ot, that out cf 
eleven articles, there < is hot one, whieb we 
did not read vrith hsMrty interest. AU these 
are no* merely isetf wrukimi but nmstof them 
have a pith and cast of novelty, often of ab^ 
sbhite originaUiy, Ia truth, &s Journal b 
very unlike any other we know, and we hail 
it, as of most anspioioue omen to^mr Ameri- 
can Literature. The old stereotyped amatory 
tales of the Magaiines hanre -here no plaee, 
and yet love is by no means discarded here. 
Poetry is not Putnam's '^stcdng^ point/' lind 
yet his specimens are oftei^ fair. Neitbfsr 
do the !^iitorial Notices altogether oven- 
whelm us. 

However, success to the Journal 1 And, l^ 
the way, a most Oriental efligy of Bayard 
%ylor adorjDs the frontispiece, and his Ara- 
bian Nights' tale is the veritable ^hing. 

Wesi$nmster Etview^ July, 1854: Leonard 
Scott & Co.: New Yorki For sale in 
' Philadelphia by Getz & Buck. 

We have found the present number of 
this staunch Journal an unusually enter- 
taining and instructive one. The reader, 
we think, will fully agree with us herejn. 

N'o 1, is a reconsideration of ttie life and 
character of Cardinal Wolsey, the idea of 
whom most persons, we suspect, have ga- 
thered more from Shak^eare,<Jthan from 
ajvy History. The reviewer has shown, we 
think, that Shakspeare's view of the great 
Churchman and Statesman was erroneous, 
because drawn fromsinvalid authorities. He 
has brought forward facts, which satisfy , 
us that Wolsey has been grievously belied, 
and that he was, for his aee, a great and 
good man. So it is, that the *' whirligig 
of Time brings about the revenges*' of the 
calumniated and blackened* of ages fore- 
gone! ♦ 

N^o2, **The Beard," is a ]jleasant dis- 
quisition, exhibiting the condition and fate 
of tjliis facial appehdage, from the earliest 
times till the present, though not pronounc- 
ing a ju%ment on the existing eontaroversy 
belween beard and no Aeord. 

N'o 8, *• The Civil. Service," is loHcU. 

Wo 4, "Parody," is a lij^ and pleasing 
essay, whieh may enliven a fisw leisure 
moments. 

No. 6^ '^Tbe Bu8Bo^»opea& Embroil- 
ment" cimtains nf^eroos valuable facts^ 
which make it vrorth perosi^, and not a fW 
comments and apeoidations, i^l which, how- 
ever, do not i^ed very profuse lig^t on -the 
Mmgs to be, 

N'o 6, <* Wyelifie mmI Us Tines," as one 
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mt|^t gamier f^wmiike iHimt ^onpnMs tn)i« 
mBTooB iteKs of interart relatisg to m» «g4 
•f fltirsnd 8tniggl#* Wydifie hims^ is>.a 
mmjesAc fignee, and undeabtodly iTas Ah« 
freoorsor luid pEPototjm lof Lather. 

N'o 7, 'VCoflit^s Pomtbre Pfalleso^/' 
wiU aadoobtedly pl«Me those who Mia 
get throo^ it, and liav« a tatote for eaok 
fliattera* 

N'oB, '*ThQiMt:aAa principle of Qkris- 
iMoitji^" is not soitad to <i^ neademy 
hat will be femd surcliarged with impor- 
tant toplee and x^fleetions hj. those who 
Jtave a penchant for themes of this de- 
scription. 

' N'q 9, and last, "Contemporary Literal 
tore,'' is a speoiee of article which most 
-people, i^aoce . jover with ^oxioaity, and in 
this case, we venture to pay, they will not be 
disappointed. 

Chambers* 9 J&utndl, August, 1854: P. D. 

Orris: New York. 

We have so often and so fully spoken be- 
fore of the general features cf this Journal, 
and 80 often noted ^its sterling excellencies, 
that we will Jdot repeat ourselves here. 

It may suffice to say, that the present 
number lully sustains tne established repu- 
tation of the serial. There is the wonted 
admixture of articles suited to all diversities 
of taste, aujd we perceive M'r Chambers him- 
self continues his plain, common-sense ac- 
count of " Things as they are in America,"' 
begun some tim^ since. " The Glories of 
Sydenham Valace," the reader will find ex- 
traordinarily interesting, and will probably 
agree with us, that this Edifice la i^ nonpareU 
in the Iiistory of our world. 

However,, we need not specify articles. 
We have found none indifferent, but all 
worthy of perusal. We can honestly recom- 
mend the Journal to all families, and indeed 
to all individuals. 

One recommendation of it is its marvellous 
cheapness. 

The J^dMwtgh Beview. July, X854 ; Leo- 
nard Scott & Co..; New Xork, For sale 
in Philadelphia by Getz <&} Buck. 
' Article Isl,- is ^^TheBipiomatic Histoij of 
the Eastern Question,'' i/mich eontanis little 
new. Article 2nd, is- on " Teetotalism ttnd 
the Liquor Trade>'' i% which there is much 
to iaterestL . The Reviewer seems half a 
convert to the principles of the Maine Law. 
This arlicleis oae of theeigvs innvinuinible 
^f the great 'change taking ^*oe in the 
minda of rising men in tegaid to iBebriai^g 
-drinks ; the tiime has not loag paased.since 
4he very idea of teetotatista was sneered at. 
It was fanaticism, folly — now dil men 
adinowled^s it to be^a siiUb^eet of Interest 



a melancholy account of "how tbe ntllkfeM 
an QMteaed m^ retiot^ewn^'itkiebeasti of 
pvey by ^le eQtoista,ia*4 iThisb the Gotam- 
sunt- hast ao Uttle po^er jiot- to* prei^rai^ 
The British *' Orders in Cmmeil <hi .Irftde 
dutiiig the War,^ ia the sitbj«Sbt of a rery 
learnt ^diseusaien oitthe righU of neotraib, 
bettigesentfl, &a: aal)eooBMs ttnaReview.it 
tah«tlleaideofliberatity>a«4iri|^t Stery, 
WheatoD^ and other writers on loternft^DBal 
Law are UbeaOiy^ttieUd. ^he artiele ^fMA 
seems ta. us the beal,. is- ^lat eoAillMU 
•'European Emigration to the United States;'' 
it is able and difcrimtnatin^, and afi^rda 
fine of tte best specimens of noW a liberol- 
tiainded Englishman thinkfi of u^^ Wie wish 
we had the ^pace to quote some jofiil^ ""truth- 
ful and vigorous remarks. The. conxjluding 
article is on ** The Russians and'ihe Eastern 
War ;" the subject is getting stale— the thne i 
has-come fer the 4^1ies be fight »)t U» talk : 
ttevertheiesa the artidle< is ablei.andaiiKbnio- 
tive. ' -. .:..'. I 
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At a ^itatioA <^Chrifl CeUeg^, Oslbrd^ in 
1561, by Loncland, Bishop cSLi^eoho, he 
ordeied ^oe o? thfi leUows^ a pdest^ ta ab- 
stain, under pain of expttlsioB^ irem wearing 
a.beard and pinked ^Uioes, Ukealaie*;. and 
&ot to tak^ the liberty, lor the fatare> of io- 
eulting aad ridiculing <dle govemor 4im fel- 
lows of the sooiety* 

About the eleventh eeatUry,.aod long be^ 
fore, beards were looked upon, bj^e <&rgy 
as a seoular vanity, imd aocei^iQfi^y were 
worn by ibhe laity only. Yet in Bngtend 
tliis distinction 9t&nm to Have lieep» laore 
rigidly observed than in Franooi. Malmee- 
hSry »^t that King Harold. seDt ^piea i^to 
J)ttke William's camp, who f e^K>rted» that 
most of the French army were prieati^ be- 
cause their faoes were abated* This reguU- 
iichremsdned among the So^lis^ der^ at 
least tin the reign of Henty the iHghtb. 
Among the reUflien«,'tbe iiemplare were psr- 
mitted to wear long beards. 

There was a species of ma^iaerade, cele- 
brated by rtie ecclesiastios of ftrance; c^ed 
the Show of Beafd^, entirdy Consiathig of 
the most n)rmidal]de heasds* Gbregoi^ of 
Tenrs sa/s, that the Abbess ;of P^aetou was 
accused, of euffaeilig . one of. thea# shews, 
called «.da^ikitferiaii to be ptfr^^ifi^ inhi«r 
monastcory^ 

Hearae endea^Qf^ ^.exf^hai a».lnJABe- 
tion in the statutes of New<lnUeg^'a|^mrt 
a mock* ceremooy ef shwving.oa tl^^t^ht 
.pveeediiig theadk«m aet^ef iii agli tr a*ieB>by 
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Biipposiiig thatitiwin nnde 4ii o|>po6iti<m to 
the jSra0kU£|te6»^ho4iBregM*ded w lawr of 
ioriptiQiTe^oiiwI m thie. particular wtaaee 
vi^laAed tbQ f^llpwiiig t^t ia IiOTiticus, 
wbeinEi! tbm ^mstfMm is expi^esisljF forbidden, 
ux, 27» ''KeiUMr-shalt thou mar the coriiierf 
of tiiy.clieftrd*'?t ** Nothing," my^ Warton^ 
^' em be more unlbist^Aacute ,tban this elucidcv- 
tiootof our aoU^iuary^ The, direct .contrarj 
va9 the tsaae, lor th^e Wick;liffitej» entirely 
gromided their ide9.s of ]?eA>rination. ];>pth ii» 
morals a&d doetrioe, ^on scriptural proofed 
and^^olten 4)0|iiBsittQ4 alapitrdit^e^ m too pre^ 
ci«e aod liteml a^^ptatioii (^ ifi%l$i Iff is 
l^lod lM4uSf a! plfi7» layl la to< be, ranked 
auODg tbe iq^er leccleaiMtiQ mummeries <f£ 
thaft age ; fori one ^ the piece? of humor is 
^ eekbration of the Teie de$^Foux, in which 
tbef ha4 a> bishop,^ w^o viw to ehave the 
preoei^tor ki public-, on, a stage ;erfctfd at the 
▼i€ftt.do^ of tha^cluftroii." , - , , , . 



WALPOIiK'sr GRANT^ 

As a niatte*^6f interest iiL ccmneottoniWith 
the letter of Tlioma* Walp^e, jmbKshed 'in 
Paart 8 of BisAsms, i^ reprkt the fbHowiflg 
fifdnk'Wv Waikroiid Son's last (Xatalogue <n 
autogrlip^ lettM» : 

Fr&iiltlin(B.). Letter, dated 20th F^m'u- 
iiryy 1770, stgrneti' Thcaaa» Walpole, J. Sat- 
geant, B. FrankUn, and .Siatiuel "Wiharton: 
addressed to Thomaa Braashaw, Esq.. 

This letter presents the great philosopher 
and distingnished patriot, in, as' we believe, 
a »^^K cbarfi^er. By it we lewrn that Trank- 
lin bad associated himself with the Hon. 
Thomas Walpol^and others, in forcing a 
Company for colonizing lands, in North 
America, one object of which was the ob- 
taiming a grant from the British . Oovern- 
ment of a large tract of land bej^ond. the- 
Alieghaay Mountains, and fojr. lyhich they 
had offered £10,466; but Arthur Lee and 
others of the Mississippi Company, and 
Colonel Mercer and others of the- Ohio Com- 
pany, had applied to the Board of Trade, 
for a stay. of the grant. The letter enforces 
the claim'of F^ai^lin and his associates, in 
most energetic terras, and there can be but 
little doubt, from internal evidence, that it 
was drawp. »p. by FranW^n himself — three 
years (ifterward9 the American Revolution 
bro)ffe-<mi;' 

Iihportant t)ottumeht. 5 pages f6llb,'tm- 
IjUbrished, £5 15a. * ;■ 

i\ i--^^. .^' .. "^ ". • •' '. ' 

, ;> ,. , 79B ^acp ANJP. «^», *00R» 

Mey qa(iiiiti^'obMri0e64;hat ;^0 dil^rence 

Ww*en 1 the • rkh^ 'and ^k^9( poon w siiiMftly 

^ki f he'.^#or'faiiv6pMyj«/^ vl^iUiXixxi 

'ttotUbgi to" •at ; tiiB> mh' bave jS»nt^\U> 'td% 

but no appetites ;;;..<.' ; . 



The origin of' this mtnety tale is <^d 
given (by a Fretoeh jouthalist-. About the 
year 1730, An actor of eauftl talent and 
wealth, named Thev^aM, in passing 
through the streets of Paris, observed npoil 
a eobbloj's ^tall the shoe of a female, which 
struck him by th^ remarkable smalhiess of 
its sizd. After admiring it for some tim«) 
he returifedto'his hOQse^ but his thoughts 
reverted to the shoe'with ^uch inftensity, that 
he re-appeafied at the stall the next day; but 
the cobbler ceiild give him ^o other clue to^ 
the owner, than that it had been left in his 
absence, for the purpose "of being repaired. 
Day after day did Thevenard return to his 
post to wati^h the re-iliftegrtttion of the 8H|*- 
per, which proceeded slowly ; nor did the 
proprietor appear to claim It. Although he 
had completed the sixti^eth year of his age, 
so extravagjftit became his- passion for Sie 
unknown fair one, that he became (were it 
possible for a Frenchman t)f tliat day to be 
so) melancholy and miserable. His pain 
was, however, somewhat appeased by thfe 
avatar of the little foot itself, appertaining 
to a pret^ and youthfni giri in the verjr 
humblest class of life. All dfetinotions 
were levelleii at' once by love: tile actor 
sought the parents of the female, procured 
their consent to the match, and actually 
made her his wife. 



^ CELESTE M0G4JD0R. V; 

The Paris coffrespoadent of the New 
York Tribune gives us the fallowing: The 
" Memoirs of Celeste Mogador," to be com- 
pleted in eight tolumes, of which lave are 
already on sal^ ara having a wider circu- 
lation than any two worfc* together Im^e , 
enjoyed since Ihepublication here of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. Villemessant says,, in his 
weekly review, " the event of the week is 
the publication of three new volumes of 
tkese Memoirs; if you wish to know the 
success, (rf the book as a speculation, I can 
tell you that the Librairie IxouvjsUe (a book- 
shop on the Boulevard des Italiens,) s^s 
each week one volume of the Memoirs of 
Francis Arago, a mun of /science and. of , 
letter^ and two hundred volumes of the 
Memoirs of Celeste Mog«dor"i--{m ex-pros- 
;titeto and bi^fl^ing lorette. No lectuie- 
room in the LatinrQuarter, no meeting of 
the- Aoidemy of Sciences, draws half the 
Bttmber that meetf nightly at Mabille's Or 
the Chateau des Flettrs. ' At tibese dancing 
{^aces Oeleate Mogador '«'aa, some six or ; 
eig^t years age^.one of the. topmost, flaming, ; 
flaring, high-lying .celebriUes. Her beauty, I 
boldness and vivaeby wCli her the admira-i; 
< tion oi the ci;owdy aad theiabtfndant largesses ;; 
of rich fools, whose vanity was immenedy *• 
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tickled bjr the nfiex glory that above around | 
tb«ir title of aocepted KffeH. At last, one | 
more foolish than the rest) a emon, or rather 
a eapUn^ of a noble house, one d the real 
old tamiliee of the ariatoeratie Faubourg S't 
Germain — ^made her a present of bis worth'^ 
]«S8 heart, head and hand. Celeste is now 
a Countess^ The a^ffiioted . familf sent her 
aj>d«her husband out of Parifs to rusticate 
into a sort of respectable oblivion^ or into 
a sort of oblivious respectability. But Celeste 
has no faforable opinion either of* oblivion | 
or respectability. I)e«irous of reviving the j 
eouTen^ of her eld fame, she a<kls to it the ! 
new fame, o«f literature^ Sbc furnishes (Xh \ 
nioua notes of her experience in the life of ; 
Mrlotry, dissipation and ambigtions fashion, I 
of which she was once so brilliant an orna- 
ment, to a literary hack who licks them into 
pres^table shape, and sends them forth to 
the world under the title of adieus to the 
World. What sort of character the authoress 
is celebrated in, I have already said. In the 
days of her celebrity she came into rela- 
tions of one kind or ahother, with all sorts oi 
improper persons, male as well M female. 
It IS her indiscreet disclosures regarding the 
former, many of whom~^s for instance the 
drunken Academician Alfred Museet, to 
whom sho devotes fifteen pages of wretched 
scandal — are high placed in the literary, or 
political, or social world ; her allusive lubri- 
cities, and her more or less warmly-colored 
sketches of loose life in Paris, that make up 
the attractiveness of her memoirs. That a 
moral may be drawn from all this wretched 
stuff is true, as bits of silver are drawn from 
the London sewers by the wretches that risk 
their lives in seeking for them. I was bound 
to mention the book, for it id the literary 
event of the day. 



VAGARIES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

Every newspaper we meet contains some 
new fangled heading to its department of 
little items. AH of the following are actually 
copied from a pile of papers aronnd us. 

* Quirks and Quibleta,' 'Sands of Gold,' 
* Nibbles for the MilUon,' ♦Jumbles,' * The 
Junk Shop,' * Phaote/ Phun and Philoso- 
phy,' 'A Jovial Mess,' 'Diamonds and 
Pearls,' 'Wayside Gatherings,' 'Jewels of 
Journalism,' * Inklings and Brevities,' 
'Brilliants,' 'News Brevities,' 'Bird's Bye 
<>Ianees,' 'Crumbs for all Kinds of Chicke&s,' 
. ' Paragraphic Pudding,' ' Spfce Isles passed 
in the Sea of Reading,' 'Pen, Paste and 
Seiseors/ .'Quill and Scissors,' 'Passing 
Topics,' 'Our Mosaic Work,' 'Our Foreign 
Spices,' 'Our Personalities,' 'ForeoaeUe 
Yams,' '^Stellar Whereabouto,' ^ ad injini^ 



The following is^ the ^1e of a book wi 
have sisen t*-*TS« Merry Mountebank; oi 
the HumorOQs Qnack-l^ctort Bein^ aeer 
tain, safe and speedy Core, fbr that Heart 
Breathing Distemper, eoriimonly calfd or 
known by the Name of Hypoehondriao- 
Melancholy. Oontahting various nevet 
fiiiling Receipts against 8plee» And Ill-Ns- 
trire ; exemplified In a choice Collection o( 
Old and New Songs; and compiled with 
Gr«iat Judgment, stc^nd/am Artem, Bv 
Timothy. TuMp, of Ftdlers-fial! in Cuckoli 
shire, Issq'r, a Well-wieher to the Matbe- 
msNiicks. Ffgur'dlbr the j^arpslchord, and 
directed fbr the Fkite. The vfhde revised 
^|Jr several knowing and unknowing Mu- 
sicians, Poetasters, oalladmongers, and Ht- 
berdflshers of Small^wares. London : Print- 
ed by W. Pearson, in Aldersgate 8ti«0t, fbr 
A. Holbeche, at the BiWe andCrown in B«- 
biean ; F. Jeffries, at the Bible and Crown 
in Ludgate street, and C« Pfckman, in 
Batcliff-Highwat. lYd2. 

This singnlarfy quaii^t title-page is foQov- 
ed by a Preface "set to Music by Peter 
Prelleur." Ta which siioeeeda forty^^two 
eon^ and duets (abcompaoiad wHh the 
music) by the following authors i D. ^rcell, 
I^ay^n, Wddon, Carey, Handel, D'r Croft,! 
Leteridge, Bcdes, ke.* The whole eonststi 
of 1S2 pagds is St/^. 



C03(rO&T TOI^ aOLMIBS. 

Flavins Josephns says : ** What man of 
virtue is there that does not know that thoM 
souls which are severed from their fleshly 
bodies in battles by the sword are received 
by the ether, that purest of elements, and 
joined to that company which are placed 
aiflong the stars: that they become sood 
demons and propitious heroes, and snow 
themselves as such to their posterity sfteh 
wards ; while upon those souls that wearl 
away in and vrith their distempered bodies 
comes a subterranean ni^t to oissolve then 
to nothing, and a deep oblivion to take awajl 
all the remembrance of fhem ?'* 



STUAXOS COINCIDSKCB. 

Dubuisson, a dentist of Edinburgh, on i 
day preceding the death of President Bla 
met him in the street, and was addresssd I 
the president with a pectUiar expressio 
On the day before the death of Lord M< 
ville, the dentist was met by him ezactlj 
the auna apot^ and aecioeled by my lord 
the very same woidi* On the death of is 
Melville, DubiUMott esekloMd that he sboa 
be the Uiird« He <faeeatBQ immediate^ i 
disposed, and died within aa hour* 
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BYRON AS MAN AND AS 
POET.* 



But it is quite time I sajr a few words of 
Byron, ^the poet. So small is my space, and 
80 much smaller my ability, that I must beg 
of the reader not to look for either amplifica- 
tion or consecutiveness. I would simply 
utter, sententiously, a few thoughts on wnat 
the ablest intellects of the generation, just 
past, expended scores of pages. 

And nere, as before, I must, perforce, 
commence with an examination or virtual 
ne«ktion8. 

Thus, all through the bard's autorial 
career, ** egotism" was charged upon him, 
as a literary, as well qa personal sm. And 
yet, by all the abler kind, it was freely ad- 
mitted, that this very so-called '^egotism" 
was the peculiar and principal charm of his 
writings. Thus, I remember Margaret Ful- 
ler saying, more than once, that Byron's 
egotism was the " soul of his genius.''^ She 
judges perhaps more wisely now. 

But is it not singular, that the most effi- 
cient sprinff of those poems, which fascinated 
and thrilled the whole world and made their 
author the never-wearying theme of universal 
interest, should, by grave judees, be con- 
demned, as a gross fault ? Who, even of 
these judges, ever "gathered grapes of 
thorns or ngs of thistles ?" Why denounce, 
as derelict, thai, which instantly rivets the 
interest of all, — the denouncer himself not 
excepted,-.-even when the individual con- 
cerned is not, personally, very attractive? 
Still more unpardonable is such denuncia- 
tion, when one of those extraordinary minds, 
which appear but once in centuries, is moved 
to reveal undisguisedly the profoundest 
depths of his individuality and to image 
forth his most personal thoughts and feelings. 
For, in such revelations, men may learn 
more of human possibilities and more of what 
may actually lie perdu within themselves, 
than from a life-time's unaided self-probing 
ftnd self-scrutiny. 
It is a very common hypothesis, thaj (yron 

* Oonoliiaed ftom Park 20, of Boabbs. 



was unfortunate in his lineage, his education 
and the circumstances of his life. My own 
opinion accords with that of the Ancient (if 
I do not misremember), who said, " let no 
man be pronounced fortunate until after his 
death." So far, as concerned his immediate 
happiness, perhaps the above hypothesis was 
true. Still, but for these identical condi- 
tions, each and all, I am confident he would 
never have become the literary nonpareil he 
did, or competent to fulfill the momentous 
mission assigned him. The stimulus of a 
pain, amounting to agony, was indispensa- 
ble for enkindling that fierjr energy, which 
set the world on conflagration. It was be- 
cause thus incited, that, though again and 
a^ain dashed prostate, he arose, Antaeus- 
like, again and again with redoubled vigor 
and efficiency. But I may have a word 
more to say, further on, touching this matter 
of egotism. • 

Ancillary to this central charge of egotism, 
the popular impression concerning Byron, 
as poet, seems to have been : 

1st, That his poetic imagination was kin- 
dled into activity by debasing thoughts, har- 
bored and habitually cherished, as bosom 
companions ; 

2nd, That what were, in fact^ the spon- 
taneous outgushings of a genuinely spiritual 
character, were but the aimless vaganes of a 
pent up, heated, morbid heart. 

I shall endeavor, in a curt, fra^ental 
way, to note his characteristic poetic excel- 
lencies, as also to exhibit the incitements, 
that instigated and guided their production^ 
I may also say a wcgrd, — and a word only 
will be needed,-j~touching the causes of that 
anomalous mixture of good and bad,, supe- 
rior and inferior, in some of his finest poems^ 
which gives them the aspect of mas^s of 
rock interstreaked ^ith veins of purest 
gold. 

The true secret of his poetie power seems 
to have been, that, being organized as he 
was, he wrote as the bird sings, — naturally, 
and in careless or defiant disregard of the 
cramping and insolent canons of Art. Hence 
his effusions, though never unaccordant with 
some mood of multiplex Nature, often made 
sad havoc with the traditional dogmas of 
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Criticism. In his Dramat, indeed, he endea- 
vored, — it may he, successfullj, — to main- 
tain the "unities*' prescribed of old. But 
his Dramas are the least popular of his 
writings. Elsewhere, whether in melody or 
rhythm, in cadence or verbal exptession, he 
alike obeyed his spontaneous impulses, and 
" passed by on the other side" of conven- 
tionality, without even pausing to glance 
at it. 

And writing as the bird singe, he uttered 
the thought and feeling of the moment, be 
they what they might, with neither reticence 
nor qualification. This fact it was, which 
gave to "Childe Harold" and "Don Juan" 
their tortuous, episodic character ; and from 
this, too, flowed the passages reckoned so 
censurable in the latter. Striking, from no 
impulse save Nature's own, a harp strung 
with the wires of vivid, intensely mobile 
affections, — affections strong enough to up- 
hold a world and deep enough to floa't its 
nations ; — gifted, moreover, with a radiance 
of imagination and a potency of expression, 
whose magic set all analysis at dehance ; — 
how couldliQ but take captive the universal 
heart ? 

When I say, he wrote as the bird sings, I 
do but merely repeat what I said, some pages 
back ; that, whether as poet or as man, he 
was throughout a * creature of spontaneity^ 
Bearing this ever in mind, it is easy to read 
the cai£es alike of his eccentricities of life 
and of the diversities of manifestation in his 
several poems. 

Thus, so long as luxtfry seduced him to 
repose his head on her lap, his harp " hung 
idle on the wall." 

But when fell adversities roused him from 
'this aimless indolence, the reaction woke 
ithe activity of his higher self. Then, his 
harp, as if struck by angel hands, sent forth 
tones, which the world stood still and held 
its breath to hear. But, ere long, stung to 
fsenzy by the monstrous calumnies heaped 
•i^n him without stint, he would strike, 
from the same chords, tones of wrath and 
saorn and fi^erce defiance. Whatever, in 
skort, his mood was, he forthwith gave it ut- 
terance. 

Hence, in the mournful, gloomy strains of 
hie tragic Muse, you witness his bitter and 
ofttimes despairing struggles with the never- 
dying remembrance of his disappointed loves 
and of his " shattered household gods." 

iHis tenderly pensive effusions chronicle 
the musings of those intervals, when his 
exaoerbated passions and bis goading me- 
mories were lulled into temporary repose ; 
and the dark, turbid, torturing Past rose up, 
as 11 theme for reveries, "pleasant, yet 
mournful to the soul." 

His farcical and comic sallies are, most^, 



reoprds of ^e ba0ch<»nal orgies of his pas- 
sional perversities. 

His pridsful, defiant passages are the ut- 
teVanbes of A sOnl liMng in the grandeur of 
its indwelling might and the firmness of an 
invincible self-reRartce, and striving to fling 
off the accumulated load of anguish, that 
eternally pressed so heavily upon it. 

His loud crashing bursts of metrical thun- 
der are the indignant, challenging roars hurl- 
ed against the world, to him so ruthlessly 
unjust and abusive, by the lion — caged, in- 
deed — but unvanquished and undaunted 
still. 

Of Byron's larger poems I need nat par- 
ticularly speak. As db^ciive creations — ^that 
is,' as literary productions, considered in 
themselves, and without reference to the 
author — they have been, heretofore, suffi- 
ciently discussed, and have received some- 
thing like justice. As my chief purpose, 
from the outset, has been to delineate the 
man, and as I have spoken of the poems 
mostly as illustrative of the man, I will here 
dismiss this topic, with the, simple reserva- 
tion of suggesting a few remai^ks on "Don 
Juan," fVartner along. 

As regards his lyrics and shorter poems 
generally, it seems to me that their exquisite 
qualities have never yet been appreciated. 
They are, indeed, gejJis of inestimable worth 
and transcendent beauty; btit, in the far 
gleaming splendors of his larger poems, so 
thickly studded with brilliants of "purest 
ray serene," these minor effusions, le.^ im- 
posing at the first glance, save to the careful 
observer, have comparatively been overlooked 
and underprized. 

And here I must set down what my oracle 
whispers, viz: that the melodies of th^e 
shorter poems remind one of the warblings 
of the smaller of the feathered songsters: 
while those of his discursive poems repro- 
duce the clear, full bugle notes of the 
nightingale. 

But the multiplex melodies of his verse 
are not illustrated by one or two compari- 
sons. If we say we hear sometimes the 
shrill, ear-piercing whistle — again the mar- 
tial, rousing tones of the clarion — a^on the 
soul-touching cooings of the tcfrtle-dove, so 
like those of a happy babe — and once more 
the ever-changing, ineffably sweet strains of 
the air-smitten seolian ; even then we have 
far from exhausted the topic. Of all these 
poems,' Don Juan most completely verifies 
these illustrations. ' 

But time wears and space eontraets, and 
I must hasten to say a few words on Byron's 
services to the world. 

And first, and perhaps most important 
among these services — though in this regfird I 
acting unconsciously — he rended and tore, | 
with a red-het plovrshare^ througk the ex- 
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hausted superficiality and inibecile, though 
pretentious, unbelieving materialism of his 
age ; and while turning up to the sun the 
under-lying richness of the soil, fired, at 
the same time, the rank surface-growth of 
foul weeds into ashes, for its further pro- 
lification. 

N"ot Napileon himself did more for after-, 
political progress, when 

<« He vast th0 kingdoms old 
Into anotlier mould," 

than Byron did Jti thd ihteW^ctttal world, by 
upheavmg its elements from their lowest 
depths, and setting them all in vehement ' 
commotion. Could we see with the vision of 
Spirits, we should perceive that not only the 
profoUnder and more vigorous character dis- 
cernible in our literature, but the inventive ' 
activity and the progressive impulse mani- 
fest in all spheres of life, which are so ra- 
pidly changing our chaotic world for the 
better, are, m a large measure, traceable to 
Byron, the " Agitator." 

Moreover, the poet, from first to last, was 
a staunch friend to popular freedom, and the 
uncompromising foe oi despotism and heredi- 
tary privilege. This, I am aware, is denied 
on the alleged ground that his tastes and 
habits were aristocratic; that he pertina- 
ciously insisted on the prerogatives of his 
patrician descent, &c., &c.. 

Now, even if these things were so, and 
were in themselves reprehensible, I might 
plead, in his behalf, the proverbial inconsis- 
tency of man. But there is no need of this 
plea. It may rationally be queried, whether 
even the sincerest advocacy of popular rights 
must needs exact that the advocate should 
put off the gentleman, and sacrifice the tastes 
created by culture and refinement, engraft- 
ed on an unusually delicate organization. 
" Birds of a feather flock together"' — not the 
newest, but one of the truest of proverbs. 
For one, I prefer the companiohship of those 
whose pursuits and modes of life are akin to 
my own, nor am I advised of any sound reason 
for my being forbidden to manifest this pre- 
ference. I love not dirt, coarseness and in- 
cultivation,^€r se, or the intimate society of 
those to whom these pertain.. What more 
cogent proof could a person of refined tastes 
and uses give of his sincerity, than by labor- 
ing earnestly to vindicate the rights and 
secure the elevation of those masses, whose 
manners and ways of life are to him person- 
ally offensive ? The equitable rule is^ that 
we do what and all we can for these masses 
— even mingling freely with them, if so their 
weal requires — but that we, at the same 
time, insist on our right to select our own 
private associates and friends. 

In all countries alike are found multitudes 
of what, in England, are named '*tofb-hunw- 



ers'^ — persons ^hp incessantly strive to win 
an entrance into social circles higher, in the 
common estimation, than their own. Their 
instrumentalities are obsequiousness, fawp- 
ing, flattery, and a host of kindred arts, too 
familiarly known to need enumeration. To 
this class Byron, as a noble, and yet more 
as the most distinguS of living poets, would 
naturally be an object of extraordinar}^ in- 
terest. Nothing, save a " cordon sainitaire*' 
of forty-fold rigor could protect him from 
their insufferable intrusions. To mingle 
with infem, on "free and easy*' ter;ns, was- 
to subject himself to their, disgusting fami- 
liarities, as also to be '^lionized," for the 
gratification of their vanity.' Byron was not 
the man — (and who would nave had it 
otherwise) — to tolerate this ; and therefore, 
f6r self-conservation^ he planted himself on 
the ground of his hereditary rank and title, 
and assumed a manner which certain " loaf- 
ers" pronounced "aristocratic and haughty." 
" Any port in a storm," is my construction 
of the semblances that originated this paltry 
charge. 

But that Byron was a genuine liberal in 
politics, and a staunch friend of popular 
rights, is proved to demonstration by his ' 
writings, from first to last — ^by his brief par- 
liamentary career — and by the e^iterprise 
which finally wrought his death. The Li-. 
berals of our day are doubtless sufficiently 
advanced to appreciate his services to their 
cause, as also his whole-souled sincerity in 
this behalf. From the pressure, however, 
of immediate solicitudes, they seem to have 
overlooked these services, and thus failed to 
render justice to one of their ablest, early 
champions. I trust that this essay, how- 
ever imperfect, may do somewhat towards 
disabusing both them and the public at 
large, on this as well as on other points re- 
specting the poet, though I could wish the 
task had fallen to abler hands. 

His genuine liberalism, as already stig- 
gested, may be read in his poems, from be- 
ginning to end, culminating, perhaps, in 
that matchless lyric, in " Don Juan," com- 
mencing with 

. "TlieislesofGreeco— the isles of Greece," , , 

He did not, however, limit himself to mei^e 
poetic effusions, however stirring. As all 
know, ill alliance with Shellev and Hunt, he 
commenced a Monthly, entitled "The Libe- 
ral," for the express purpose of propagating 
the opinions indicated by its title, sustain- 
ing himself most of its pecuniary ehttrges. 
Though exhibiting extraordinary ability and 
interest, this Journal did not long survive. 
Had there been no reasons else foif the 
failure, it had been reason sufficient that its 
three conductors were all singulariy want- 
ing in business aptitude-^while in no enter- 
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prise is such, aptitude more indispensable, 
than in establishing and raising to pros- 
perity a Periodical — most of all, a Periodi- 
cal of this class. 

But, finally, to set the seal to the honesty 
of his political professions, he threw both 
himself and his fortune into the cause of 
Grecian liberation ; ajid, after breasting 
every species of vexation, solicitude and toil, 
at last yielded up his life in that behalf. I 
know his vilifiers attribute this enterprise to 
egotistic, self-aggrandizing motives on his 
part. Of such motives, however, I detect no 
proof. Nor can I but deem it juster and 
fairer to believe him actuated by the simple, 
sincere desire to redeem the sons of Immor- 
tal Sires from the barbarous oppression of 
centuries. 

I am fully aware that I should here say 
"J?Vnw," for the twofold reason, that my 
"linked sweetness" has been " /on^ drawn 
out :" and that latterly, as I strongly sus- 
pect^ I have been growing dull. But I feel 
inclined, to add a lew words, touching "Don 
Juan;" first, because this poem has furnished 
the grounds of many of the most virulent 
charges against its writer; and, secondly, 
because I think the Critical Public has 
not looked at it from the right point of 
view. 

I freely acknowledge, that there is much 
in this poem which affronts my sense of 
delicacy and propriety ; and I must perforce 
regret, that a work so prodigal of beauty, of 
brilliant wit, of manliest, noblest sentiment, 
and of thought alike piercing and robust, 
should be thus marred and disfigured. 

I acknowledge, too, that I am often dis- 
turbed at encountering the ostensibljr play- 
ful, yet acridly sarcastic passages, which, in 
this poem, incessantly succeed its exquisite 
portraitures and descriptions and its ele- 
vated sentiments, the seeming product of a 
serious mood. 

Nevertheless, I cannot but think the lat- 
ter were serious in fact, as well as a faith- 
ful transcript of what was in the author's 
soul. 

The former, too, I l)elieve were not less 
serious, though of a difl^erent tone. They 
were effervescences of that acrimonious, 
gnawing wretchedness, which the outrage 
infiictea on all his most vital affections had 
made^ a ** child of the house" in the bard's 
susceptible heart 

But are not these frequent and rapid 
alternations true to nature? Who of us is 
not, at briefest intervals, subject to all vary- 
ing and even antagonistic moods ? And are 
|iot our profusest jests and most irrestrain- 
able lauehs often the mere bubbles on the 
brim ot a fountain of blackest despair? 
And was it not part of the office of a poet, 
commissioned as was Byron, to exhibit to 



man his own nature in all its diversities 
of mood ? 

For myself, I cannot but be thankful, that 
once in human history a man of supreme 
genius has been an unresisting, passive me- 
dium of all impressions, from whatever 
source ; and that thus he was made J if you 
insist on the title) an egotist, w^o, in em- 
bodying his own feelings and thoughts, with- 
out the slightest self-warding prevision, dis- 
plaved to the universal Race the infinitely 
multiplex nature of Man— of Man, at least, 
as modified by our pretentious civilization. 
Human thoughts, imaginations and feelings, 
alike permanent or evanescent, itnd in all 
their diversities of complexion, are pictured 
in , a life-like, most vivid manner, and with- 
out the smallest heed to a possibly harmful 
reaction against himself. 

Thus, would you really know what civil- 
ized Man is in his wholeness^ you cannot do 
more wisely than to study Byron — ^to study 
him everywhere, but especially in the poems, 
which have been most severely condemned. 
Censure him, if you will, for tumine "State's 
evidence," but yet heboid yourselfm his re- 
velations — your possible, if not your cu^iud, 
outwardly manifested self. 

And, to utter my whole thought, I believe 
a main cause of the outcry against " Don 
Juan" was, that its wrij«r was too honest 
and frank — speaking aloud and unqualifiedly 
the prevailing thoughts, imaginings and de- 
sires, to which the mcgority forbore giving 
expression, " for the sake of appearances." 
And if to this characteristic ,of the poem we 
add a single other, that it is a perpetual pro- 
test against hypocritic formabsm and cant, 
in all their varieties, I believe we shall come 
nigher to an intelligent appreciation of it, 
than has heretofore obtained. 



MKMENTO MOKI. 

When jou look on my graye 
And behold how they w&ye, 

The cypress, the yew, and the willow; 
You think 'tis the breeze 
That gives motton to these — 

'Tis the langhter that's shaking my piUow 
I must laugh when I see 
A poor insect like thee 

Dare to pity the Ibte thou must own : 
L^ a ttm moments glide. 
We shall lie side by dde. 

And crumble to dust, bone for Ixme. 
Go weep thine own doom. 
Thou wast bom for the tomb. 

Thou has lived like myself but to die. 
Whilst thou pity'st my lot. 
Secure fool! thou'st forgot 

Thou art no more immortal than I! 
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SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. 

A SERIES OF LBTTS&S TO tHB EDITOR. 
NUMBER XV. 

M*r Editor: — As you well know, I do not 
profess to be a ehampion of Spiritualism. 
My original purpose in addressing you was 
to record certain strange phenomena, which 
had been passing under my own observation. 
What the C07iclu3i6n is,, to which these phe- 
nomena have brought me, it were super- 
fluouB now to state. One thing, however, 
now and always and everywhere I do dislike, 
and that is cant, calumny, unfairness, and 
their whole serpent train. 

I have recently seen in several papers, and 
some whereof I should have hoped better, 
manlier things, a heading of an article like 
this : ** Shocking Superstition* or Blasphemy 
of ^iritualists. 

Now, the subject referred to I know nothing 
of. But the leading man^ thus stigmatized, 
I did use to know, and a purer, more dis- 
interested, philanthropic person, setting aside 
his being a shrewd, " long-headed" Yankee, 
I do not remember ever having known. Is 
sneh the man to be taxed, a priori, with 
"blasphemy and superstition?" But let 
this pass now — ^I may recur to the matter 
hereafter. 

I wish, at present, to account for what fol- 
lows. Yesterday morning (this is Friday, 
August 18th), mjr pupil entered my room 
just as I was finishing dressing. He came 
to say he had been ill, and to assign that, as 
the reason for having been absent so long. 
He sat down by my desk a itioment to make 
his explanations, when, contrary to his own 
anticipation and wishes, as well as to my 
expectation, he was forthwith cast into a 
" trance," from which he did nOt emerge till 
the dock struck twelve ! During all these 
hours he was either speaking eontinuouslyy 
or responding to specific questions of mine. 
I have presented below to the reader a por- 
tion of nis consecutive utterances. Whether 
the residue of his sayings shall be ofiered, is 
as yet uncertain. 

Meanwhile, I being little other than an 
amanuensis here, what follows is the reader's 
affair no less than my own. 

TRANCIO VISION. 

" I see two poets, who on earth are ranked 
among the Immortals. I give you their 
names, but their request is, that, in this nar- 
ration, their names be omitted. They are 
standing together andpointing to some ob- 
ject in tne distance. This object approaches 
nigher and nigher, and now I perceive, that | 



what at first wore the aspect of a cloud is an 
innumerable company or /^into. They ap- 
proach with great rapidity, and forming 
themselves in an octagon shape, thev alight, 
as well as I can judge, about one hunored 
feet from where the two poets are standing. 
Beautiful, very beautiful, they are in aspect. 
Each one, I perceive, carries in his hand 
some particular implement of the kind 
adapted to manual labor. 

Some of them, I see, are felling trees and 
hewing them into various shapes. Others 
are levelling a plot of ground and delving 
holes in certain parts of the same. Now I 
see a number take the hewn trees and set 
them upright in the cavities prepared for 
their reception. These posts, I remark, are 
arranged m the octagon form, and are con- 
nected with each other by beams fastened to 
them by the keying process, at the several 
points of intersection. This keying process 
IS a curious pne, note it, Z 1 The ex- 
tremitv of one beam is shaped like a dove- 
tail, while the beam, into which it is inserted, 
is wedged out, and thus is constituted a dou- 
ble dove-taUy whereby the compagination is 
made immovably firm. 

Thus the foundation is laid. On this sub- 
structure they raise beams, eight in number, 
and apparently twenty feet in height. On 
these, again, they rear another superstruc- 
ture, still maintaining the octagon shape. 
Their work advances with magic celerity. 

On, on, I see it go, till a tower is raised of 
the height of two Tiundred and fifty feei^ the 
summit of which is one foot square. On 
this summit is placed a bell-shaped object, 
which looks to me as if composed of brass. 
It is three and a half feet high. In one side 
of it is an aperture six inches S5[uare, and in 
this aperture is inserted a cylindrical glass 
tube, which fills it as completely as a cylinder 
can fill a square opening. This glass tube is 
surrounded with brass and the vacant corners 
of the opening are filled close in with the 
same material. 

This tube, I see, is carried from this tower 
half a mile to a mountain. This mountain 
is composed of miagnetic ores, and to one 
side of it, about fifty feet above its foot, I 
perceive, there are attached wires resembling 
those of our telegraphs. These wires are so 
intertwisted as to constitute a metallic rope 
large enough to fiU the glass c;^linder, which 
itself completely occujjies the six-inch-square 
aperture at the tower's summit. This me- 
tallic rope, stretching from the mountain's 
side to the tower's top, passes through the 
cylinder into the interior of the structure. 
On entering it is wound round a cylinder, 
and thence carried down through the centre 
of the tower into a pit at its base and therein 
firmly fixed. Into this pit are flung masses 
of stone and clay pufficient to cover the lower 
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extramitj of the wire cable therein plantecj. 
Prom thts cal>le arises a wire one-eighth of 
an inch in thiebiess. This passes through 
an opening on one side of the structure, and 
on iaauing is ^ound around a glass cylinder, 
and being therce carried onward, is placed 
in i\\t handB of the two poets named at the 
outset. 

This ma^etic wir«, as they tell me, they 
are to carry to earth and place it in the 
htiiuh of a heaven-predestined magnetic 
agent. This n^entwill conduct the magnetic 
afctrnctjon contained in this wire into mate- 
rial substances, which shall thus be saturated 
with attractive properties causing them to 
Lr* operative agents in propelling material 
oljjects. 

This fitrnt^ture and its appendants, I am 
told, are the invention of a certain class of 
Spiritif*, (>f whom the two poets, above men- 
ttoned, are chiefs. Its design is to further 
the views of these Spirits with regard to 
niiinklDdi aud to convince men of the soul's 
immortality, as also of the power of the 
Bupra-niunUiiDes to act upon and to move 
material objects. Ere long there will be 
witnessed the movement of counter forces by 
Spirits^ so adjusted as to act in complete ac- 
cordance, — a spectacle, which will fill the 
world alike of learned and unlearned with 
amazement, and cause skepticism universally 
to hide its head. 

An example of the operation of these so 
named counter forces may be found in the 
walking of Christ upon the waters of the 
Gallilean Lake. On the one hand was his 
corpbreal weight, according to which he 
should naturally have sunk, while, on the 
otJier, was a counter force, which neutralized 
this tendency. The rfesult was that har- 
monized condition, which enabled him to 
traverse ih\^ fluid plain, as though it had 
been a granite pavement. 

The above-described magnetic wire, (which 
to the material eye will be invisible^) de- 
scending from the higher Spirit-spheres, 
will be attached to an elect material man, 
who will be able to transmit its power to 
objects both animate and inanimate. This 
man will be named the Spirito-Physico- 
Motor. His sole parallel and similar, in the 
globe's history, will have been He, who, 
nineteen centuries ago, stood upon the apex 
of the world, and beholding the entire human 
race heaving and tossing beneath him, in 
th^ awful restlessness and anguish of their 
moral depravation, said to the fiercely-vexed 
billows, * peace, be still,' and was instantly 
obeyed ! 

In truth, the advent of this * Motor' will 
be the ofttimes predicted * second coming* of 
Him, who, at that period, gathered about 
him a spiritual mantle, and was ushered 
into the light of material day iii the manger 



of Pethlehem. The conijeptive power which 
shall impart vitality to the Motor, will be 
identical with that whioh gave life to Jesus, 
the Nazarene. In short, there is to be, in 
the no* far-off future, an actual, positive 
birth of a human being ; and this being, in 
virtue of having attached to himself the be- 
fore-described magnetic wire, connecting the 
spiritual and terrestrial spheres, will be the 
* Motor/ at whose properties I have hinted, 
la other words, I repeat, he will be the 
Christ of the 'second advent' — that eriais 
so long and so often foretold, and whose 
nature and consequences have been so griev- 
ously misapprehended. Nineteen centuries 
ago Christ came to earth to bring, or, rather, 
to he in himself a Spirit-Motor, He is now 
to come for the purpose of bringing, or 
rather, of being to material Humanity a 
Material-Motor. Man's redemption catf be 
consumfnaied only when the matter which 
enters into his composition, and in the midst 
whereof he exists, is not less fully redeemed 
than his spiritual part. 

The magnetic wire, so repeatedly spoken 
of, is composed of magnetic threaos, fused 
bv the (phosphorescent action of the atmoB- 
phwe of the higher Spirit-spheres. When 
the ' fulness of time' for the advent of the 
Material. Motor has arrived, this wire, (inmsi- 
ble, as I have already said, to terrestrial 
eyes,) will be attached to a foetal germ, 
and, of course uader divine supervision and 
influx, will transfuse into • it an cusHve 
etheriaUty, which will specially modify it 
for its future offices. This germ, gr^wn 
up to man, and become the Material Motor, 
will be able, through simple contact, to im- 
part to others, whomsoever he will, the 
powers lodged in his own person. 

Christ restored the nprmal power of the 
paralyzed optic nerves of the blind who 
were brought to him, by direct spiriiuid 
excitcUion, So, moreover, he reproduced 
matter, in the form of bread and fishes, for 
feeding the famishing multitudes, by a spe- 
cial creation of matter through the energy 
of Spirit. Again, be resuscitated the four- 
days dead, by transmitting to such, in the 
tomb, precisely the same spiritual element, 
whereby the fetal ovum is vivified in the 
uterus prior to the primal birth. 

Now, this Material Motor, or Christ-Man, 
will exhibit to men's inspection the spec- 
tacle of the operation of the counter-forces 
above named, through the agency of the ap- 
paratus which I have already described at 
some length ; that is, he will be able to re- 
store the palsied powers of the optic nerve 
in the blmd, by imparting sheets to the 
cerebral organs of such blind, through sim- 
ple contact with his own person. These 
shocks, in fact, as in ordinary cases of elec- 
tricity, would reach the person to be healed. 
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through a line of human beings in pergonal 
contact, whether numbering two, a thou- 
sand, or even more. So, too, a wheel might 
be set in motion, however rapid, by others, . 
but the Motor, by simply laying a finger on 
its ikw^e^ cpuld impart to it a coww^er-motion 
of fully corresponding celerity. Again, an 
apple dropping from a tree, by the mere 
touch of the Motor's finger, would remain 
suspended where he touched it. Through 
the same potent influence the fishes, whose 
normal element for swimming is water, may 
be made to swim, or, more strictly, to fli/ in 
the air- 
But the most important, and what is in 
fact ^e essential missLop of the Motor, is to 
diffuse through our terrestrial atmosphere 
the UgJit shed down from the Spirit-spheres. 
So tempered and modified will be earth's at- 
mosphere by this light, that, as a first condi- 
tion, men can live on, in defiance of death, 
not merely the prescriptive * threescore and 
ten,' but the divinely voiced * one thousand 
years!' The total face of nature will be 
changed, and all her now known^powers and 
properties will be subordinated to the will 
of man, then no less changed than herself. 
The earth will, without tillage and sponta- 
neously, bring forth whatever can minister 
to the necessities and the guiltless enjoy- 
ments of man.^ All in vain will the moun- 
tains hold hack those gushing streams which 
satisfy human thirst. Such will be man's 
attractive power, that he will absorb from 
the circumambient atmosphere moisture suf- 
ficient to supply the xoant of the mountain- 
born rivers and brooks, and even of the fre- 
quently recurring rains themselves I 

Man, in a word, will grow up into such a 
being, that his material body shall be com- 
pletely pervaded and suffused with Spirit. 
under these conditions, earth's teeming 
millions will become so far developed by an 
influx from the upper spheres, that even the 
angels, in their first estate, shall seem but 
as babes in the comparison!" 

So spake my pupil. I have recorded, I 
presume, not more than half of his utter- 
anee» during this extraordinary sitting. It 
may be, that, on some after occasion, I may 
register, for the reader's examination, a 

fortion, if not the whole of the remainder, 
am sure it is so graven on my memory, 
that I am not likely to forget it. But, what 
I have here presented, is transcribed from 
fullest notes taken while the medium was 
speaking, and, in fact, I have here done 
httle else than insert the connecting links 
of his description, omitted while he was 
speaking. 

Now the sense or nonsense, the value or 
worthlessness of what is here narrated, are 
not with me the point in issue. That point 
w, whence came this description f My pupil, 



in his normal state, could not have invented 
it to save his soul! From him^ therefore, 
completely tranced as he was, and not even 
now knowing one item therein contained, it 
did NOT come. From myself to him it could 
not have passed by mesmeric transference, 
for the sole and adequate reason that such 
things were never in nor ever approaclied 
my mind. , 

Whence, then, came this description? 
Had you, reader, sat by that medium three 
hours, in my place, my impression is, you 
would have little doubt on the subject — 
most especially if, for a year and a-half, you 
had witnessed like things over and over 
again ! 



THE SPIRITS. 



LUeraUy translated from the Russian of Poo^iketn. 

The clouds are flitting, the clouds are whirling ; the 
inyisible moon lights up the snow-flakes; the heayens are 
dark, the nj^ht is obdcure. I see, I am crossing a flat 
country. A bell, ding, ding, ding. ... It is strange! — 
it is frightful to be forced to rove across unknown 
plains. 

"Well, driver, go onP "It is impossible, it is too 
difficult fbr the horses, Sir; this whirlwind of snow blinds 
me; the roads are impracticable. If jou were to kill me 
I could not see the track ; we are lost. What is to be 
done ? The Demon is urging us over the fields, and makes 
us turn in every direction." 

" Look, that is it ; he sports, he blows, and now he spits 
upon me; see him, he pushes my frightened horses 
towards a precipice; now he rises as if a post before 
me, then he shines like lightning, and now he disappears 
in the darkness of the night." 

The clouds are flitting, the clouds are whirling; the 
invisible moon lights up the snow-flakes ; the heavens are 
dark, the night is obscure. We have no longer the 
strength even to turn back upon our road ; the bell is 
silent; the horses stop. . . . "What is there on the 
plain ? Do you know ? A stump, or a wolf?" 

The weather is angry, the elements moan; the 
intelligent coursers snort; there he is again, down 
there; his eyes scarcely shine through the darkness! 
The courses gallop on again; the bell, ding, ding, ding ... I 
see the Evil Spirits are assembled upon the white 
plains. 

Deformed, innumerable, the various Spirits whirl, in 
the dim light of the moon, like leaves in the month of 
November . . . How many are there? Whither are they 
hurrying ? Why do they chaunt so sadly ? Are they at a 
Nightman's faneral, or at a Sorceress's wedding? 

The clouds are flitting, the clouds are whirling; the 
invisible moon lights up the snow-flakes; the heavens 
are dark, the night Is obscure; the Spirits rise in masses 
through the air, and rend my breast with their cries and 
frigthfiili 
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OUR SCIENTIFIC CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 

To the Editor of Bizarre : 

I have read with much interest the notice 
of the mimic battle between the hornet and 
the locust observed by the Ledger's corres- 
pondent A. C. on the 15th nit., and also his 
observations thereon to-day. An old na- 
turalist, I have often watched with pitying 
curiosity these savage conflicts among in- 
sectis, which generally are pursued with a 
sanguinary bitterness, shocking to our better 
feelings. I can therefore confirm the proba- 
bility of his singular story. Indeed it was 
but the other day that walking along one of 
our railroads, I picked up the dried bodies 
of two of our dinomis superb, or wood 
locusts, closely locked in what had been for 
both a mortal combat. As these insecte 
were both of the same species, and therefore 
could not have been actuated by a desire for 
food, we must suppose that rage or jealousy 
had driven them to the duello, to revenge 
their fancied wrongs. 

With regard to the protracted retention of 
vitality observed by A. C.^in the hornet after 
its decapitation, I may remark that such 
phenomena have long deservedly attracted 
the attention of scientific men. The most 
recent and plausible explanation which thev 
have received is that or M. Joseph Citrouil- 
lard, a distinguished French savant. He is 
of opinion that the brain, or the superior 
nervous ganglion which corresponds to it in 
insects (for A. G. is mistaken in imagining 
that he discovered in his hornet a true brain 
with lobes), ^s in a permanent state of nega- 
tive electric polarity, which disguises, as it 
is termed, the induced electricity of the next 
nervous centre (always helouo the neck, as A. 
C.'s friend justly observed), and is itself dis- 
guised thereby. When the head is severed 
from the boay, the positive electricity of 
induction is liberated in this latter nervous 
centre, in a sufficient amount generally, to 
communicate a spasmodic action to the bodv 
and limbs, like that arising in the wefl 
known galvanic experiment on frogs. The 
direction of this action is usually that which 
was going on at the instant of decapita- 
tion. (Le Comichon Scientijique, for 1852, p. 
384). This does not usually continue more 
than an hour or so ; but A. C. probably left 
his hornet upon some insulating substance, 
which prevented the gradual escape of the 
free electricity. 

This spasmodic action has been observed 
also in animals who have suffered jecapita- 
tion. A writer on this subject relates that 
when the corpse of Louis XVII was lifted 
from the guillotine some minutes after the 
fatal knife had fallen, the rigbt arm of that 
unhappy monarch suddenly extended itself 



with such violence, as to strike and nearly 
overturn Talleyrand, the pious bishop of 
An tun, who was attending in disgtiise on I3ie 
last hours of his sovereign. 

With esteem, thy reader. 

Gurnet F- Jovrxs. 

, BtBERRT, 8th Mo., 17th, 1864. 



epilOoub. 

[On opening the t]]keatreat Sidney, Botany 
Bay. Spoken by the celebrated M'r Bar- 
rington. From an original broadside.] 



From distant cllmefl o'er ^de gpread seas we c 
Though not with much edat or heat of dnun ; 
Tme patriots all, for he it understood, ^ 
We left our country, for our country's good. 
No prirate riews disgrac'd our genoroas seal. 
What urg'd our travels waa our country'a weal. 
And none win douht hot that our emigratioii, 
Ha« proved moet usefiil to the Brld^ nation. 
But you enquire what could enr h r eae ta inflamay 
With this new pasdon for theatrk tnaa^ 
What in the jNractice of onr former d^v, 
CSould shape ova talents to exhibit plays ; 
Your patience. Sirs, scone observations made^ 
Tou'U grant us equal to the scenic trade. 
He who to m^ight ladders is no strangw. 
You'll own wUl make an admirable " Banger;^ 
To see " Macheath" we have not far to roam. 
And sure in " Fikh" I shall be quite at home. 
Unrivaird there none will dispute my claim. 
To high pre-eminence and exalted fame. 
As oft on Gadshill we have ta'en our stand. 
When 'twas so dark you could not see your hand ; 
Some true bred ** Falstaff " we may hope to stcrt, 
Who when well bolstered, well may pTay his part. 
The scene to vary, we shall try f n tim^ 
To treat yon with a little pantomime. 
Here light and easy »* Columbines" are found. 
And well tried " Hariequlns" with us aibonnd; 
From durance vOe our precioua sefres to keepy 
We often have recourse to the flying leap; 
To a black &ce have aomeiimee owM escape^ 
And Hounslow-^eatb has prorved the worth ciemtfrn. 
But how, you ask, can we e'er hope to aoar. 
Above these scenes, and rise to tr^ic lore; 
Too oft, alas, we forc'd the unwiUing tear^ 
And petrified the heart with raal fear; 
** Macbeth" a harvest of applause ?riU reap^ 
For some 9i us t^fear have murdered sle^ ; 
His lady too, with grace will sleep and talk, 
Onr females have been used at night to walk.. 
Sometimes indeed, so various is our heart. 
An actor may improve, and mend Ms part, 
"Give me a horse," bawls Richard Hke a drone^ 
Well find a man who'll help himself to one; 
Grant us your favour, put us to the test. 
To gain your smiles well do our very best. 
And without dread of future Tumk^ Locklts, 
Thus in an honest way still pick yoor pockets. 
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In turning over, the other day, one of the 
recent volumes of De Quineey, from the press 
of Ticknor & Co., we were surprised to find a 
writer who usually exhibits a sympathy with 
every species of greatness, however intole- 
rant he may be of what he deems error, in- 
dulging in coarse but piquant sarcasms, in 
flippant and witty but unjust and unappre- 
ciative comments upon Hugh Grotius — in 
some sort the founder of International Law — 
whose name stands charactered on the page 
of history in unfading splendor. We were 
at OBCe reminded of the beautiful and noble 
tribute to his memory, pronounced by Sir 
James Mackintosh; in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished and admiring audience. The 
passage is one of the finest in the English 
language, and we are confident we shall 
win the thanks of our readers by recalling 
it to their attention. It occurs in his cele- 
brated Lectures on the Law of Nature and 
Nations. 

" The redaction of the law of nations to 
a system," says Sir James, ** was reserved 
for Grotius. It was by the advice of Lord 
Bacon and Peiresc, that he undertook this 
arduous task. He produced a work which 
we now indeed justly deem imperfect, but 
which is perhaps the most complete that the 
world has yet owed, at so early a stage in 
the progress of any science, to the genius 
and learning of one man. So great is the 
uncertainty of posthumous reputation, and 
so liable is the fame even of the greatest 
men to be obscured by those new fashions of 
thinkin'g and writing, which succeed each 
other so rapidly among polished nations, 
that Grotius who filled so large a space in 
the eye of his contemporaries, is now per- 
haps known to some oi my readers only by 
name ; yet, if we fairly estimate both his 
endowments and his virtues, we may justly 
consider him as one of the most memorable 
men who have done honor to modern times. 
He combined the discharge of the most im- 
portant duties of active and public life, with 
the attaintment of that exact and various 
learning which is generally the portion only 
of the recluse student. He was distinguish- 
ed as an advocate and a magistrate, and he 
composed the most valuable works on the 
law of his own country; he was almost 
equally celebrated as an historian, a scholar, 
a poet, and a divine ; a disinterested states- 
man, a philosophical lawyer, a patriot who 
united moderation with firmness, and a 
theologian who was taught candor by his 
learning. Unmerited exile did not damp 
his patriotism ; tlie bitterness of controversy 
did not extinguish his charity. The saga- 
city of his numerous and fierce adversaries 



could not discover a blot on his character; 
and in the midst of all the hard trials and 
gallitig provocations of a turbulent political 
life, he never once deserted his friends when 
they were unfortunate, nor insulted his ene- 
mies when they were weak. In times of the 
most furious civil and religious faction he 
preserved his name unspotted, and he knew 
now to reconcile fidelity to his own party, 
with moderation towards his opponent^. 
Such was the man who was destined to give 
a new form to the law of nations, or rather 
to create a science, of which only rude 
sketches and indigested materials were scat- 
tered over the writings of those who had 
gone before him. By tracing the laws of 
his country to their principles, he was led 
to the contemplation of the law of nature, 
which he justly considered as the parent of 
all municipal law. Few works were more 
celebrated than that of Grotius in his own 
days, and in the age which succeeded. It 
has, however, been the fashion of the last 
half century to depreciate his work as a 
shapeless compilation, in which reason lies 
buried under a mass of authorities and quo- 
tations. This fashion originated among 
French wits and declaimers, and it has been, 
I know not for what reason adopted, though 
with far greater moderation and decency, by 
some respectable writers among ourselves. 
As to those who first used this language, 
the most candid supposition that we can 
make with respect to them is, that they 
never read the work ; for if they had not 
been deterred from the perusal of it by 
such a formidable display of Greek cha- 
racters, they must soon have discovered that 
Grotius never quotes on any subject till he 
has first appealed to some principles, and 
often, in my humble opinion, though not 
always, to the soundest and most rational 
principles. 

But another sort of answer is due to some 
of those who have criticised Grotius, and 
that answer might be given in the words of 
Grotius himself. * He was not of such a stu- 
pid and servile cast of mind, as to quote the 
opinions of poets or orators, of historians 
and philosophers, as those of judges, from- 
whose decision there was no . appeal. He 
quotes them, as he tells us himself, as wit- 
nesses whose inspiring testimony, mightily 
strengj^hened and confirmed by their dis- 
cordance on almost every other subject, is a 
conclusive proof of the unanimity of the 
whole human race on the great rules of duty 
and the fundamental principles of morals. 
On such matters, poets and orators are the 
most unexceptionable of all witnesses ; for 
they address themselves to the general feel- 
ings and sympathies of mankind ; they are 
neither warped by system, nor perverted by 
sophistry ; they can attain none of their ob- 
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j4»ots ; they can neither please nor per8na4e 
if they dwell on moral sentiments not in 
unison with those of their readers. No sys- 
tem of moral philosophy can surely disre- 
gard the general feelings of human nature 
and the according judgment of all ages and 
nations. But where are these feelings and 
that judgment recorded and preserved? In 
those very writings which Grotius is gravely 
blamed for having quoted. The usages and 
laws of nations, the events of history, the 
opinions of philosophers, the sentiments of 
orators and poets, as well as the observation 
of common life, are, in truth, the materials 
'.out of which the science of morality is form- 
ed ; aud those who neglect them are justly 
chargeable with a vain attempt to philoso- 
phize Without regard to fact and experience, 
the sole foundation of all true philosophy. 

If this were merely an objection of taste, I 
should be willing to allow that Qrotius has 
indeed poured forth his learning with a pro- 
fusion that sometimes rather encumbers 
than adorns his work, and which is not 
always necessary to the illustration of his 
subject. Yet, even in making that conces- 
sion, I should rather yield to the taste of 
others than speak from my own feelings. I 
own that such richness and splendour of 
literature have a powerful charm for me. 
They fill my mind with an endless variety 
of delightful recollections and associations. 
They relieve the understanding in its pro- 
gress through a vast science, by calling up 
the memory of great men and of interesting 
events. By this means we see the truths of 
morality clothed with all the eloquence, (not 
that could be produced by the powers of one 
man, but) that could be bestowed on them 
by the collective genius of the world. Even 
virtue and wisdom themselves acquire new 
majesty in my eyes, when I thus see all the 
great masters of thinking and writing called 
together, as it were, from all times and 
countries, to do them homage, and to appear 
in their train." 



LETTERS FI^OM CHINA. 



number ti. 

United States Steamer QuiAn, ) 
Canton River, May 2nd, 1854. J 
Information was received here a few days 
ago that a battle had been fought between 
the Imperialists and the people, from the 
English and American Men of War at 
Shanghai, in which the former were defeat- 
ed, and their forts and camp destroyed. 
It originated from the Chinese maltreating a 
party of merchants, who were taking their 



usual exercise on the race-course. Four 
men were killed on our side, and one or two 
officers wounded. The English suffered t 
larger loss. An apology was made after- 
wards by the Chief Mandarin, but I cannot 
say what action will be taken upon it. The 
Susquehanna sailed two daya ago, with M'r 
M'Lane^ our minister, on board, for Sfaang- 
kai ; and I suppose he will investigate the 
matter. Since my last nothing new has oc- 
curred,^ excepting that our ship has been 
rechartered for three months, from the 
16tli of May. This has been done on 
the supposition that Commodore Perry wiU 
not be- dovm firom Japan before the last of 
June; but those who ought to know, saj 
that the trouble at Shanglmi will hasten his 
departure from there, and that he may be 
expected by the last of May, I hope it will 
be so, for our stay here will depend entirely 
upon the absence of the Commodore ; and 1 
am dreadfully tired of a Canton life. I have 
for nearly six months been out of the 
vessel after 10, P. M. but a very few tiiJoea; 
and with the exception of my visit to the 
library, and oocasionally; attending service 
at the house of B'r Williams, the Missionary, 
I am very little on shore during the day. So 
YOU can judge what sort of pleasure 1 have 
here. I feel content, however, considering 
all things ; and if I could wa.lk into the 
country, would be quite pleased with Can- 
ton. That however cannot be, as I have ao 
idea of being choked by the Celestials jast 
yet, though I can regard their abuse with 
perfect indifference; of course 1 9j>eak of the 
rag, tag and bobtail, from which no large 
city is free. 

I was on shore yesterday, and, looking 
about for knick-knacks, I met with some w 
the most splendid shawls of a new pattern. 
Price from $38 to $54 here; at home, I sup- 
pose, $75 and $120 would be asked, I can 
get matting for 9. cents per square yard; but 
it is so bulky that I could not find room for 
it, or else I would bring some hundred yards 
of it home. 

I intend, if I can, to bring two or three 
shawls home; but if my mon^y will not 
reach, I shall get silk, grass cloth, nankeen, 
and silk handkerchiefs. Handkerchiefs are 
only $2 60 for a piece, or 10. I am ^ceed- 
ingly anxious to get something for every 
body, and hope to succeed in doiag so ; all 
however depends upon my stay here. 

If some o3f our women folks could have an 
opportunity of shopping in. Old or New 
China streets, I think they would find 
greater bargains than they ever dreamed of 
before, besides being bewildered with the 
vast variety of goods opened to their inspec- 
tion. The Chinese outrival our own shop- 
keepers in civility, and will, even if you tell 
them you do not want auy thiug, clear their 
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shelves, and lay open the most costly goods 
for you ; and as it is well known suk is 
easily damaged, it argues greatly in their 
favor. 

They are deep fellows thoHigh, and are 
very apt to beguile you into an investment 
before you know where you are. Whether 
you have money or not makes no difference — 
any time will do. I deal with one man, who 
gets me any article not in his stock, I may 
want, without extra charge; his name is 
Eeyuck, He would certainty make a fortune 
in Philadelphia, as he is very good looking 
and a capital salesman. 

As soon after the arrival of the Commo- 
dore as possible, I will endeavour to ascer- 
tain what is to be done with mo, and write 
immediately; as if I remain out I shall want 
all the books ordered by me, which have 
come since my departure, sent out to me by 
ship ; and for fear I should forget it, next 
time I want a note enclosed in the parcel or 
box, directing that it may be returned to 
your address, in case I shall have left the 
station. I went on shore yesterday, and 
ordered a shawl and a set of chess- 
men. Who are to be the fortunate pos- 
sessors, is a mystery to me as yet. Money 
is high here, a dollar being worth $1 30, 
when obtained on bills of exchange on the 
United States. At Shanghai, it is still 
higher. 

It is very warm — the thermometer usually 
standing at about 90®, although so early 
in the season — and what it will be in July 
and August, the Lord knows : the mosqui- 
toes also trouble us a great deal, and com- 
pel me to resort to my old habit of reading 
m bed, which is well fortified by a net from 
their attacks. 

On Sunday evening last, T attended ser- 
vice at the house of D'r Williams, and 
had the pleasure of hearing D'r Smith, the 
English Bishop preach. In the course of 
his remarks, he stated that he had just 
received copies of various parts of the Scrip- 
tures, which had been published by Ty-ping 
Wong, the pure Chinese candidate for the 
throne, — and there was a remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with them ; — it was, 
that the name of God was placed three lines 
above that of the Emperor, which is con- 
trary to the style heretofore followed. The 
very fact of their publishing the Scriptures 
themselves is remarkable, and holds out 
great encouragement to the idea which 
seems to prevail here, that a sudden and 
mighty movement is in course of fulfilment, 
which will astonish the whole Christian 
world. 

To-day I had a visit from a brother of 
one of the provincial governors, who was 
accompanied by two friends. They had 
never been on board of a steamer before, 



and seemed to be much surprised at what 
they saw. When we parted, they wanted 
my name. Luckily, having cards with my 
last name written in Chinese, I was able to 
gratify them. The Governor's brother had 
nails tvvo inches in length, though nails of four 
or five inches are frequently seen. When this 
is the case, slips of bamboo are used to sup- 
port them. Long nails mark the gentry m 
China; for it would be impossible to per- 
form manual labour with such delicate ap- 
pendages to the digitals. Some I have 
seen, wear the nail of the middle finger 
long, the rest being of the usual length. 
Next to the tail, the nails seem to be of 
most importance. The insurgents, how- 
ever, have dispensed with the tail alto- 
f ether, and wear their hair as we do ; and 
think, before another year rolls by, that 
the Canton folks will be adopting the same 
fashion, if Ty-ping Wong acts as energeti- 
cally as heretoiore. It is high time some- 
thing was done to root out the corrupt sys- 
tem under which the present governme^jt 
maintains its rule. The Emperor is as in- 
nocent of what is going on as a baby, and 
thinks, to this day, that the English were 
driven out in the opium war of 1840. All 
sorts of smuggling is going on right under 
our noses, and by the connivance of the 
^afidarins, who receive a percentage. In 
coming off to the ship l^t night, I saw a 
large number of cases shipped, of oourse 
without the payment of duty; and, with 
this sort of work, the government must lose 
enormously. With the opium it is the 
same, although the laws are so stringent 
concerning its importation into the empire. 
I send you a few tea-leaves, which were 

fathered near the walls of the city, a few 
ays ago. I seal this with my name in 
Chinese. 



CURRENT LITERATI/RE. 

The London Quarterly Review. July, 1854 : 
Leonard ScJott & Co.: New^York. For 
sale in Philadelphia by Getz & Buck. 

The Quarterly comes to us richly laden 
with good things. There are indeed some 
articles which afford truly splendid evidences 
of scholarship and ability. One of the best 
is the candid, judicious, and discriminating 
review of "Milman's Latin Christianity." 
At the present time there is probably no 
one so fit in every way for the great work of 
giving us an impartial history of the early 
Church, so Catholic in spirit, yet so opposed 
to priestcraft, so just to his opponents, so 
just to his friends, as the learned Dean of 
Saint Paul's, and the Reviewer is just to his 
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labours, and loves him apparently for his 
work's sake. Another article kindred in 
spirit and kindred in ability to the above, is 
tnat on "Christianity in Melanesia and New 
Zealand/* Its account of the conversion of 
the most of the native tribes from the vilest 
cannibalism and barbarism to Christianity, 
their high intellectual capabilities, their ad- 
vanoe in all the arts of civilization, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and delightful. *'Queen 
Elizabeth and her Favorites," is rather an 
interesting defence of the " virgin Queen." 
The Reviewer labors diligently in her be- 
half, but as we deem without much success ; 
according to his own showing, the good lady 
was very far from being a saint, but withal 
he makes a very readable article. "The 
House of Commons," is an account of the 
New Houses of Parliament, and how busi- 
ness is transacted, with some notices of the 
leading men ; it is readable and instructive. 
The fifth article, " The Electric Telegraph," 
is also worthy of perusal. This number is 
far above the average ; it also begins the 
volume for the year ; and the I^ndon 
Quarterly is undoubtedly among the cheap- 
est and best periodicals to be had. 

Godey*s Ladxfs Book, September, 1854: 
Louis A. Godey : Philadelphia. 
This number contains many well-written 
and useful articles ; particularly, the "Every- 
day Actualities," and " Life of Columbus." 
It embraces also its usual variety of steel 
and wood engravings — the features perhaps 
which have given the magazine its great 
popularity throughout the broad South and 
West. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 



GEORGE BARRINGTON. 

A correspondent has sent us a copy of 
the Epilogue spoken by the celebrated 
George Barrington, at the opening of the 
theatre at Sydney, Botany Bay. It is now 
seldom met with, and will be a novelty to 
most of the readers of the present day. 
This distinguished depredator was lx)rn 
about the year 1755, in the town of May- 
nooth, Ireland. His father's name was 
Waldron, which the son afterwards changed 
for that of Barrington. His parents were 
respectable people ; and, as Barrington pos- 
sessed abilities of a very high order, with 
the advantages he enjoyed he might have 
attained a repectable position in society. 
When in his sixteenth year, he attracted 
the notice of a dignitary in the Church of 
Ireland, who offered to educate hinl for the 



University, and with that view made him a 
liberal allowance. His evil propensities, 
however, led him into indiscretions, by 
which he forfeited the favour of his gener- 
ous patron. He left the school, and aban- 
doned his family and friends. He asso- 
ciated himself with a company of pick- 
pockets, and in thatprofession attained dis- 
tinguished skill. He soon made his own 
country too hot to hold him— for at the 
races m the county of Carlow, he was de- 
tected picking the pocket of a nobleman— 
but, upon returning the property, his lord- 
ship declined to prosecute, and he left Ire- 
land for England, where he made his first 
appearance m 1773. Some of his exploits 
are very amusing, and evinced a fertility of 
resource which gained him great notoriety. 
Among other devices, he assumed the garb 
of a clergyman, and in that character ap- 

f>eared at Court, where his skill in manipu- 
ation enabled him to reap a golden harvest. 
He was several times taken in custody, bat, 
either from the lenity of the prosecutors, or 
his own ingenuity, he managed to escape 
conviction. After running a career per- 
haps longer, and more prosperous than ever 
before attended a gentleman in his line of 
business, he was finally apprehended for 
picking the pocket of Henry Hare Town- 
send, Esq., at Epsom Races. For this be 
was tried at the Old Bailey, 8eptemb«r 
1st, 1798, and found guilty (although 
he made an able and ingenious defence), 
and sentenced to transportation to Botany 
Bay for seven years. While there his con- 
duct was marked by such undeviating 
rectitude as to obtain the esteem of the 
Governor and the ofScers. He was appoint- 
ed Hi^h Constable of Paramatta, and was 
complimented by the Governor on the faith- 
ful discharge of his duties. In this situation 
he continued for some time, but in 1801, be 
was a mere living^ skeleton, and having lost 
his mental faculties retired on a pension. 
He died in 1804, a melancholy instance of 

Eerverted talents ; and it is supposed that 
is mental imbecility was brougnt on by re- 
morse, and conscious sensibility operating 
on a mind capable of better things. 



ANECDOTE OF SHAKBSPIABX. 

Shakespeare was performing the part of a 
king. The theatre was small. Queen Eliza- 
beth's box was contiguous to the stage ; she 
purposely dropped her handkerchief upon 
the boards at tn^ feet of Shakespeare, having 
a mind to try whether her poet would stoop 
from his assumed majesty. She was mis- 
taken . " Take up our sister's handkerchief/' 
was his prompt and dignified order to one of 
the actors in his train. 
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DISORDSRID YISION. 

A scientific writer thus explains some 
matters that have no doubt' at times puzzled 
all of our readers : 

Coloured vision may arise from permanent 
defect or from acute disorder; from some 
peculiar refraction of a ray of light on the 
lens of the eye, or by the optical laws of the 
accidental colours. 

The ray of white light consists of the three 
prismatic or primitive colours. Now, if the 
eye is fatigued by one of these colours, or it 
be lost, mechanically or physiologically, the 
impression of two only will remain, and this 
accidental or complementary colour is com- 
posed of the two remaining constituents of 
the white i*ay. Thus, if the eye has been 
strained on a red colour, it is insensible to 
this, but perceives the blue and the yelloio^ 
the combination of which is green. So, if 
we look long on a green spot, and then fix 
the eye on white paper, the spectrum will be 
of light red, A violet spot will become yel- 
low; a hltte spot orang&red; a black spot will 
entirely disappear on a white grouna, for it 
has no complementary colour, but it appears 
white on a dark ground, as a white spot will 
change to black. 

By this law I may explain the impres- 
sion made by black letters on the red 
ground of a play-bill, which appeared blue. 
The accidental colour of orange-red is blue ; 
that of black is white. By looking on this, 
the black letter first becomes white, and 
the accidental colour of the red — blue, is 
transferred to the white ground of the 
letters. 



GRSAT tALU*^ OF ADVBBTISING. 

Some seven or eight years ago, says the 
New York Mirror, one of our largest hotels 
was losing money for the proprietor. Know- 
ing from experience that he had one of the 
best houses and tables in the world, we ad- 
vised him to advertise. He adopted the sug- 
gestion, and gave us a carte blancJie to make 
the " New York Hotel" known to the public 
through the columns of the most respectable 
newspapers in the country. We selected 
twenty-five papers, and requested them to 
copy an aovertisement, six months, and 
either copy at the same time from our 
columns an editorial notice of the Hotel, or 
write a better one. The bills were sent to 
this o£Bce and paid, the aggregate sum not 
exceeding four hundred dollars. The con- 
sequence was this : — The Hotel immediately 
filled up with the best class of people, and 
from that time to this, the proprietor has 
been making from fifty thousand to one 
hundred thousand dollars a-year out of his 
business. 



A madman's J.ETTSR. 

From a curious English publication we 
obtain the following : 

"December 4th, 1832. 

" To ', Esq.. 

" I am Lord President of the Coonsil, a 
most honorable situation, and the richest gift 
of the Crown, which brings me in seven 
thousand pounds every year. The Oounsil 
consists 01 Three Se(»«taries of State, of 
which I am ope, and the Paymaster of the 
Forces. When the King William the forth 
shall die, then ^ shall be crowned King of 
England, and be crovmed in Westminster 
Abbey, By The Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. I shall, on the occasion of my corona- 
tion, have placed in the dififerent street of 
London one thousand pipes of wine for my 
people, and at night in the of Hyde the Park 
a magnificent display of Fireworks, and one 
hundred pieces of Artillery shall fire three 
rounds for the amusement of my people^imd 
subjects. I have only now to give you a list 
of my titles and honors : 
"King of England. 

First Heir Presumptive to the Crown. 

Major-general and Field-martial. 

Duke of Leitzep. 

Prince of Denmark. 

Lord-president of the Counsil. 

Knight Banneret. 

Lord-treasurer of the Exchequer. 

Lieutenant-colonel , Lord and 

Baronet, 

Aid-de-Camp to the King. 

Champion of England. 

** Dear , I wish to acquaint you that 

Windsor Castle belongs to me, that the 
palace of Brighton also belongs to me, also I 
purchased from the Duke of yTellington the 
splendid park and Palace of Stratfieldsea, 
wherein tnere are very extensive Forests of 
Oak and of Pine trees, together with a mag- 
nificent sheet of Water containing Ells and 
Salmon Trout. 

" Dear , I have to beg that you give 

my love and duty to your wife — and give 
this letter to readf, I pray you^ according to 
my desire and wish." 

BIN JONSON AND CANARY. 

"Ben Jonson," writes Aubrey, "would 
many times exceede in drink ; Canarie was 
his beloved liquor ; then he would tumble 
home to bed, and when he had thoroughly 
perspired, then to studie." 

THE ASPEN. ' 

In Denbighshire, Englaqd, ihe prevalent 
belief is, that the shivering of the aspen is 
from sympathy with that tree in Palestine, 
which was hewn into the true cross. 
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THIE CYCLOPS' FURNACE. 



HORRIBLE EXORCISM. 



Camden, in his ** Britannia," informs us, 
" In a rock in the island of Barry, in Gla- 1 
morganshire, there is a narrow chii\k or 
cleft, to which, if you put vour «ar, you 
shall perceive all such sorts of noifees as you 
may fancy smiths at work under grbund, 
strokes of hammed, blowing of bellows, 
grinding of tools." At Worm's Head, in 
the peninsula of Gower, in Glamorganshire, 
th^se sounds are, even now, ofbcn heard; 
and it requires but a moderatd etretoh of 
imagination to create all this cyclo]3ean 
imagery, when the sea is rolling in cavities 
under one's feet, and the tone of its voice is 
magnified by confinement and repercussion. 

Baron Hamboldt heard the strangest sub- 
terranean sounds among ihe granite rocks 
on the Orinoco ; and at the palace of Camac, 
some of Napoleon's savcms heard noises ex- 
actly resembling the breaking of a string. 
It is^curious that Pausanias applies exactly 
this expression to the sounds of the Mem- 
nonian crjinite, the colossal head of Mem- 
non, which was believed to speak at sun- 
rise. He writes : " It emits sounds every 
morning at sunrise, which can be compared 
only to that of the breaking of the string 
of a lyre." 



A MINIATURE WORLD. 

A late scientific writer says : Science has 
thrown even a poetry around the blue mould 
of a cheese-crust; and in the bloom of the 
peach the microscopte has shown forth a 
treasury of* flowers and gigantic forestft, in 
the depths of which the roving animalcule 
finds as secure an ambush as the lion and 
the tiger within the gloomy jungles of Hin- 
dostan. In a drop of liquid crystal the 
water-wolf chases his grounded victim till it 
is changed to crimson with its blood. Ehren- 
berg has seen monads in fluid the 24,000th 
part of an inch in size, and in one drop of 
water 500,000,000 creatures — ^the population 
of the globe. 



OMITTED VERSE IN GRAY'S ELEGY. 

P. T. P. says, in an English Journal, that 
the author's Manuscript of the Elegy, or 
Stanzas written in a Country Churchyard, 
has the following verse, which is omitted in 
all the printed editions, — 

XV. 
Some rural LaSi, with all conquering ohnrms, 

Perhaps now moulders in this grassy hoomel 
Some Helen, rain to set the fl«ld« fat anhs. 

Some £inm» dead, of gentle lore forlorn I 

XVI. 
Some Tillage Hampden, etc. 



Some years since, on th^ demesne of Hey^ 
wood, (as we learn from an old number or 
the " Tipperary Constitution,") the death oi 
a child, SIX years old, was accomplished with| 
a wantonness of purpose almost incredible,, 
"Little Mahony" was afflicted with spinal dis^ 
ease, and, like many other deformed chil- 
dren, possessed the gift — in this case the 
fatal gift— K)f acute intellect. For this qua* 
lity, it '^as decided that he was not the son 
of his reputed father, but a fairy changeliBg, 
After a solemn convocation, it was decreed 
that the elfin should be scared away; and, 
the mode of effecting this was by holdingj 
the child on a hot shovel, and then pump-I 
ing cold water on his head I This had the' 
efitect of extorting a confession of his im- 
posture, and a promise to send back the 
real Johnny Mahony ; but, ere he could re- 
turn to el Wand and perform this promise, 
he died. 



XYSTERIOUS BREAD. 

Chance may involve a seeming mystery 
of very awful import. Some years ago 
the town of Reading, England, was thus be- 
wildered. On the loaves were seen the most 
mysterious signs : on one, a skeleton's head 
and cross-bones ; on another, the word ^* re- 
surgam;" on another, a date of death was- 
marked in deep impressions. The loaves of 
course were, by some mysterious influence, 
the vehicles of solemn warning from the 
Deity; 

The baker was churchwarden of Saint 
Giles's : his oven needed flooring, and, wink- 
ing at the sacrilege, he stole the flat, in- 
scribed tombstones from the churchyard, 
and therewith floored his oven. From the 
inscriptions of these stones the loaves took 
their mystic impressions. 

' POETICAL SIGN. 

At the little village of Stretton, in Cheshire, 
England, is a well known and long establish- 
ed mn, called the Cat and Lion; having over 
the doorwaj a painted sign, depicting a cat 
and a lion in anything but good humor to- 
wards each other, with these lines, — 

, ' The Lion is strong, the Cat is Ticious, 
My Ale is good, and so is my Liquors ! 



TttE CID AND THE JE"^. 

The body of the Cid, Ruy Diaz, as we read 
in Iley wood's " Hierarchic," sa't in state at 
the altar of the Cathedral at Toledo for ten 
years. A Jew one day attempted, in deri- 
sion, to pull him by the beard ; Ibut oii the 
first touch the Cid started up, an)^ in high 
resentment scared the Israelite aw^y. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 



It is a prevalent impression, that in the 
present world we do not see Trnth always 
triumphant or "even handed'' Justice in- 
variably awarded. Says the Royal Sage, 
" the race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong," but " time Viud chance happen 
to all men." The sentiment of this utter- 
ance has been assumed, as a fact charac- 
terising our mortal state, and they, who 
have taken upon themselves to be champions 
of the supernal Providence, have reared 
thereon many a towering structure of argu- 
ment for an after life, that shall rectify these 
irregularities and give to Justice and Truth 
an unqualified triumph. 

I am not hero to contest this assumption. 
I may remark, however, in passing, that I 
suspect this notion is much exaggerated, 
even if granted partially correct. One thing, 
at all events, is certain, which is, that few 
spectacles are more pleasing, than the signal 
and complete victory of such Truth and 
Justice, — most especially in some instance, 
where, for a season, they had been overcast 
by misapprehension and misappreciation, or 
seemingly blotted out by falsity and wrong. 

Not a few eminent examples of this descrip- 
tion have been witnessed m our day. Even 
such of us, as are not yet in the " sere and 
yellow leaf," may recall the time, when 
"Lake Poets," or " Lakers," was an epithet 
of contempt and measureless ridicule, at 
which, following the lead of the keen, but 
oft-misjudging Edinburgh Review, multi- 
tudes of penny-a-liners felt bound to shoot 
their tiny bolts. 

And who were these so derided and be- 
squibbed "Lakers?" Why, no oth^r than 
Coleridge, South ey and Wordsworth I And 
which of these had not, even prior to his 
death, been added to the " Band of the Im- 
mortals?" i^aArc-Poets they were in very 
truth, for like the surface of their favorite 
Westmorelaind meres, their poetry gave back 
an image, alike veritable and graceful, of 
whatever was presented to its mirror, 
whether it were the varied splendors of 
Earth or the flashing glories of Heaven 1 



I The sapient Critics, however, were not 
I content with affixing to this bardic triad an 
I appellation designed as one of reproach. 
They must needs baptise them, also, as 
I founders of a School of Poetry, designated 
I the "Lake-School." A blunder so sti-ange, 
; as to verge on stupidity, since it were not 
' easy finding, among British Poets, three 
more radically unlike^ than precisely these 
three ! And to place their error beyond re- 
call, they must include, as pupils in this ri- 
diculous School, Leigh Hunt, Keats, Landor, 
Shelley, Lamb, and, finally, Tennyson I 
Whoso considers how these persons stand 
now in the general estimation, "will scarce 
venture to swear by the infallibility of Re- 
viewers, or deny, that Justice is, at least, 
sometimes dispensed here on earth. 

Not, indeed, that the strictures of the 
Critics were wholly baseless. And had they 
been as open-eyed to the merits, as to the 
faults of those, on whom they animadverted, 
it had been well enough. For, I must frankly 
confess to having scarcely more sympathy 
"with certain eulogists of these bards, than 
with their decryers. Especially with regard 
to AVordsworth have these champions emu- 
lated, and even transcended the assailants 
in absurdity. Not content with claiming 
admiration for his incontestable merits, they 
have vehemently challenged it for what, at 
the very least, must be pronounced eccen- 
tricities, and what, too, most persons of taste 
invariably find revolting. ~~ 

Take, for instance, the Poem to Peter 
Bell, commencing with 

« I wish I hftd a little boat, 
In shape just like the crescent moon,** 

and who would not suppose he was reading 
a nursery rhyme, instead of a grave philoso- 
phio poem ? 
So, too, 

" Bat still, the Ass, with motion dull. 
Upon the pivot of his scull 
Turns round his long left ear,** 

may, very likely, describe a physiologic fact, 
but is it an em'mentij poetical tact? 
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Once more, 

" The Owl did cry, tu whoo> ta whdo^ 
And the Sun did s^ine so cold,** 

may be precisely what an "idiot boy*' would 
say of a hooting owl aid a clear-shining 
m(»on, but are a poor idiot's dri veilings the 
quintessence of poetry ? 

The Bard of Kydal was so unhappy, As to 
hold a theory of poetry, and this exacted of 
him to maintain, that all things are equally 
poetical in themselves and fitting themes for 
the poet. And because men's intuitions 
revolted at much, that was written in verifi- 
cation of it, the Patriarch modestly remarked, 
** a great poet must create the taste, by which 
he is enjoyed." 

Now to the Creator all things may be 
equally great and alike beautiful, and such 
terms, as "little," "ugly," &c., may be 
void of significance. This, however, is solely 
because He is infinite and all else hfinite^ 
and betwixt infinite and finite there can be 
DO ground of comparison. 

But with Man it is not and cannot be so. 
Greater and smaller, beauty and ugliness, 
poetic and unpoetic, are real, practical veri- 
ties, — demonstrating themselves such by aug- 
menting or diminishing his enjoyments, as 
also by modifying his intellect, his sensibili- 
ties, and his very selfhood. Of consequence, 
all the logic and eloquence in the world can 
never establish a durable impression, that a 
donkey, laden with pedler's packages, is 
equally poetic with a superb battle-charger, 
instinct throughout v^'ith fiery life, his 
-** neck clothed with thunder, and saying to 
the trumpet's blast, ha, ha ;" or that such 
donkey's master, the "potter," with his 
total soul absorbed in driving " sharp" bar- 
gains in pins, tape and ginghams with the 
I'Aistic "Joans," is an object as capable to 
tiie full of impressing the refined imagina^ 
tion poetically t as Milton, the darling of a 
pj'odigal Nature, with a soul abiding ha- 
Utuafly among objects the grandest and 
loieliest, enshrined in a body every whit 
worthy of itself I 

The laws of disease, it is said, are no less 
beautiful, intrinsically, than the laws of 
httalth. To the Omniscient^ therefore, the 
jargon-utterances of the idiot or the lunatic 
luay appear ranged under the governance of 
pi^ncioles as wondrous and immutable, as 
those presiding over the mental operations 
uf a Bacon or a Newton. But to us, consti- 
toiled as we are, health and sanity are beau- 
ioful and attractive, while disease and lunacy 
ai^e repulsive ; the thoughts of a Bacon or a 
STewton thrill and exalt us, while an idiot's 
jabberings move us with a ^y, mingled with 
AQFoluntary disgust. 

So Man was made by his Creator, and the 
Poet inevitably wastes both time and words 



in comtotting^e-futtdamental laws of Man's 
organization. 

Some ftunt'twices of Wordsworth's in- 
'flnenceare,! think, perceptible in Tennyson. 
This, indeed, is natural enough, inasmuch as 
in certain features and hf^tudes of mind 
the twain are not unlike. Tennyson is emi- 
nently a meditative poet, as was the Kydal 
Bard, and would seem, like the latter, to be 
solitary in his habits, making fellowship less 
with Man, than with Nature and the 
thoughts thereby suggested. Tennyson's 
piierUitieSj however (for such they seem to 
me), are confined chiefly to what I suppose 
to be his earlier pieces, since they stand in 
the first of his published volumes. 

Note, for example, the following from the 
second poem of the first volume. 

"Airy, fairy Lilian, 

Flitting, fairy Lilian, 

When I eak her if she loTe me, 

Claps her tiny hands above me, 

Laughing all she can. 

* ♦ * * ♦ 

Glancing with black-beaded eyes. 
Till the {i^Atmn^laughters dimpU 
l^e babjf-rosa in her cheeks. 



Praying aU I can. 
If prayers will not hush thee, 

Airy Lilian, 
Like a TOKAM.fI wiU cnuh thee /** 

Now, do tell us how " baby-toses" look, 
when " dimpled by lightning-laughter !" 
And this " laughing all she can,** — ^is there 
any method of estimating the amovnt 
thereof? 

I would beseech of the poet to say, in his 
next edition, whether he is here in jest or 
earnest; whether he is quizzing those writers, 
who, in straining after simplicity, fall into 
baby-talk, or whether, in some unlucky 
moment, he did actually pen the above-cited 
lines in good faith I 

But, a little further on, are two poems ab- 
solutely overbrimming with the spirit of 
" Betty Foy" rcdiviva. They are adaressed 
to a certain Owl, and are such as that sapient 
creature should be perfectly satisfied withal, 
unless excessively hard to please. 

Thus, 

" When cats mn home and light is come. 
Alone, and wannii^ his fire wits, 
The whiU Owl in the belfry sits.** 

The time here alluded to is, I suppose, 
about day-break. The performance of said 
Owl constitutes the substance of the first of 
these two odes, and would seem to be of no 
slight moment, since the remainder of the 
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same is mainly a reiteroMon of the sentiment 
advanced in the above lines. 

The second of the two songs commences 
thus : 

«* Thy tuwhita are lolled, I wot; 

Thy tuwhoos of yesternight 
* * ^ * * 

So took echo with delight, 
That her roice, untunef ul grown, 
Wears, all day, a fainter tone." 

** I would mock thy chaunt anew, 
But I cannot mimic it ; 
Not a whit of thy tuwhoo. 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit. 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit. 
With a lengthened, loud halloo, 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhooKH)!" 

There, dear reader, you have it. As these 
verses were specially addressed to the 
" white Owl," it is to be hoped, that Ac, at 
any rate, understood and appreciated them. 
Speaking for one man, I must honestly con- 
fess, that 1 neither understand fully nor like 
them at all. For such as do, however, per- 
haps it were well to publish, in a separate 
volume, all the poems, suited peculiarly to 
the bubonian genus, decorated, maybe, with 
a frontispiece representing a belfry with a 
white specimen of said genus sitting therein, 
" warming his five wits," at a fire of New- 
castle coal, probably, while below, in the dis- 
tance, a few *' cats" might be seen stealing 
home from their nocturnal wooings. 

To speak "by the square," however, I 
should greatly prefer thinking that the bard 
is here solemnly quizzing those complaisant 
parasites, who accept and swallow, without 
wry faces, whatever a genuine poet elects to 
offer. And a genuine poet Tennyson most 
assuredly is. His range is not the most ex- 
tensive, but within that range he is truly ad- 
mirable. This I shall endeavor to demon- 
strate by sundry quotations, accompanied by 
a brief running commentary, indicating what 
strike me, as his leading traits. 

He is specially remarkable for picturesque- 
ness of epithet, for trenchant force of expres- 
sion, and for single lines or paragraphs, that 
at once daguerreotype themselves on the 
mind of the reader. 

Thus, in " Godiva," 

" Anon she shook her head, 
And thowered the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Stole on, and, Uke a creeping sunbeam^ did 
FrompiUar untopUlar." 

And again, 

« all at once 

" With twelve great ghockg oftoundj the shameless noon 
Was dashed and hammered from a hundred ionguesJ* 



Note, too, the foUovnng lines to a friend: 

" Clear-headed friend, whose joyful scorn, 
Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain 

The knots, that tangle human creeds. 
The wounding cords, that bind and strain 

The heart until it bleeds; 
Kay-fting6d eyelids of the morn 

Roof not a glance so keen as thine. 



Nor martyr-flames nor trenchant swords 

Can do away that ancient lie ; 

A gentler death shall Falsehood die, 
Shot through and through with cunning words. 

Weak Truth, a-leaning on her crotch. 
Wan, wasted Truth, in her utmost need, 
Thy kingly intellect shall feed 
Until she be an athlete bold.** 

With this power of picturesque and graphic 
utterance is coupled a marvellous mastery 
of the art of versification. Be it however 
it may with the outward ear, Tennyson 
has, undeniably, a spiritual ear for music. 
And with what seems to me not infrequent 
tokens of carelessness, in the elaboration of 
his lines and the collocation of his words, 
the instances are, comparatively, very rare, 
in which his thoughts and sentiments do not 

" Voluntary moTe 
Harmonious numhers." 

In that most superb of poems, " Locksley 
Hall," the twain excellencies, above inti- 
mated, are brought conspicuously forward. 

Thus, 

"Love took up the glass of Time, and turned It in his 

glowing hands; 
Erery moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden 

sands. 

« Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 

chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of «e^, that, trembling, passed in music 

out of sight." 

* * * * * 

« Am I madj that I should cherish that, which bears such 

bitter fruit? 
I will pluck it from my bosom, though my Mart be at its 

rootl" 

* ^ ♦ * * * 

"Cbm/ort/— comfort scorned of devils! this is truth the 

poet sings. 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier 

things I" 

* * ♦ » » 

" But ih^ jingling of the guinea helps the hurt, that Honor 

feels, 
And the Nations do but murmur, snarling at each other's, 

heeUr 

* * * * * 
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'*Not in Tain the distance beacons. Forward, forward 

let us range ; 
Let the great world spin foreyer down the ringing grooves 

of change." 

"Through the thado/w of the globe we sweep Into the 

younger day; 
Better//^ yeart of Eun^, than a cycU of Cathay 1" 

Magnificent, magnificent poetry, these ex- 
tracts, and the total ode, from which I take 
theml It seems a species of sacrilege to 
criticise at all the results of inspiration so 
undeniable. And yet I must perform the 
functions of my office. 

Well, then, even this superb poem, with 
its rolling and reverberating harmonies, 
strikes me as being disfigured with instances 
not a few of either careless, or, in any case, 
defective rhythm. Any one, by reading the 
verses aloud, may readily detect these. He 
will repeatedly find the accent to be cast 
upon conjunctions sind prepositions — a species 
01 solecism in versification, which snould 
have had Edgar A. Poe to give it fitting re- 
ception. Alas ! I fear, that thoroughly iniel- 
ligeni criticism, on this side the water, de- 
parted with this noble, though eccentric 
creature 1 

One of Tennyson's most unequivocal 
claims to the title of Poet is his just appre- 
ciation of Woman, and his acute perception 
of her characteristic qualities. Some one 
has said, that ** the Poet is, in his organiza- 
tion, half-woman." And no doubt, that in 
his lightning-flashing intuitions ; in the deli- 
cacy alike of his perceptions and his tastes; 
in his love of the beautiful and the graceful, 
as also in his fine and vivid sympathies, the 
Poet does possess no small share of the femi- 
mine organization. And therefore it is, that 
he, and he alone, can fully apprehend, and, 
more especially, justly portray the female 
character. Tennyson has presented to the 
world a gallery oi female portraits, which, if 
not very extensive, is made up wholly of 
gems, Isabel, Madeline, Mariana, Adeline, 
Eleanore, Fatima, the Sisters, the May 
Queen, Margaret, Dora and Godiva, — not to 
extend the list farther, — sufficiently show 
how delicate a pencil the poet wields, as also 
how keen and quick is the eye, which can 
arrest and fix those shades of expression, 
which, like 

" Hues of the silken, sheeny woof, 
Momently shot into each other," 

pass into somewhat different, or even adverse, 
ere the common eye can grasp them. Gladly 
would I give my readers a taste of these 
dainties, but I find, that, without transcribing 
the whole of the poems, this cannot be. I 
must, then, refer the reader to the volumes 
themselves. 



And I would especially beg of him not to 
overlook the bard's charming "dream of 
Fair Women." Let me just intimate what 
this " fine-eyed " Seer beheld in that 
"dream:"— 

"— — — in every Land, 
I saw, whererer light illumineth. 
Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope of death." 

" Those far-renown6d Brides of ancient Song 
Peopled the hollow dark, like burning stars.** 

Among these Brides he saw the wofully 
renowned Helen, 

« A daughter of the Gods, divinely tall. 
And most divinely fair ;'* 

and Ipheginia, too, who 



- dimly did descry 



The stem, hlaok-hearded kings, with wolfish eyes. 
Waiting to see her die;** 

and Egypt's Cleopatra, who 

" once, like the moon, could make 

The ever-shifting current of men's blood. 
According to her humor ebb and flow ;** 

and 

" Whose warbling voice, a lyre of widest range, 
Struck by all passion, did fall down and glance 

Prom tone to tone, and glided through all change 
Of liveliest utterance;'* 

and Jepthah's daughter, who proved 

" How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For God and for hor Sire ;'* 

and many beside, to whom History or Song 
has given immortal remembrance. 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 



ENIGMA. 

[Written by M'r Canning. — For a length 
of time it baffled the skill of all England to 
solve.] 

There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and human slumber; 
Now any word you chance to take. 
By adding S, you plural make; 
. But if you add an S to this, 
How strange the metamorphosis I 
Plural, is plural then no more. 
And sweet, what bitter was before. 

Solution .^ — The word is cares, to which by 
adding an S, you have caress. 
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SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
TIONS. 

A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NUMBER XVI. 

M'i- Editor:— -Nearly the whole of the fol- 
lowing utterances purported to come from 
the "Spirits," througn my pupil's "con- 
trolled" pen, on Monday morning last. 
(This is Wednesday, August 23d.) He 
came to my room early on that morning 
simply to deliver a message, and not a little 
against his will (for his affairs summoned 
him awajjr), he was moved to grasp a pen 
and to write most of what follows, wnich he 
did as rapidly as his pen could traverse the 
paper. 

In several parts of these utterances are 
allusions to occurrences of the evening pre- 
ceding. On that evening, I was suddenly 
and strongly impelled to take the letter pul>- 
lished, last week, in Bizarre, and go up to 
Franklin Hail and read it. At that Hall, on 
Sunday morning and evening, there meet 
certain so-namea Spiritualists, together with 
inquirers and those carried thither by cu- 
riosity. 

Well, I did read the letter, and laughter, 
jeers, and pretty violent assaults were my 
requital. To these the " Spirits" refer more 
than once in the utterances following. 

These utterances I present without " note 
or comment" on this occasion. Let them 
make their own impression. For the result, 
whatever it may be, there is no ground for 
apprehension. 

SPIRIT-UTTERANOES. 

" The inconsistencies of men are most 
strikingly exhibited in the denial of truths 
previously unknown to them. They admit, 
that tables move ; that objects float in the 
air ; that hands are seen without the nor- 
mally connected arms ; and that objects, 
though invisible, are yet felt by them now 
while incarnate in the material form. And 
yet they deni/, perhaps with laughter and 
ridicule, that, when this gross matter shall 
have become sublimated and brought into a 
far closer accordance with what we now call 
Spirity an apple may be arrested in its fall 
by the touch of one, whose material organism 
has become interfused with Spirit" (See 
preceding letter.) 

Spirit-guides. 

" We do not study the ideas of men, but we 
transmit to the terrestrial sphere our own." 

"Men may, and do, often cavil at the 
teachings promulgated by us from the Spirit- 
spheres, for the sole reason, that they do not 



accord with their bigoted views. Neverthe- 
less, we will go on with our teachings, and 
show to the world, by our instructions, that 
Spiritualism is not to be circumscribed by 
earthly causes, but by the laws of the Spirit- 
world alone." 

Spirit-guides. 

" Men of certain temperaments are sub- 
ject, on the one hand, to fits of doubt, and, 
on the other, to accesses of utter credulity. 
When these tendencies centre in the same 
person, vagaries of all sorts are the result. 
And a man of this description may, very 
probably, regard himself as a Solon, and 
may endeavor to beat the suggestions of all 
minds, with which he comes in contact, into 
a leaf, as does the goldbeater, that he may 
gild his own thoughts therewith." 

" You must by no means think that we 
are exposing you to the scorn and folly of 
men. Far — infinitely far — from it! Our 
purpose is, through these exposures, to aid 
in bearing you onward and upward to that 
Spiritual state, wherein you can discern, by 
a mere glance, the interiors of men. Their 
inner life is often in the process of develop- 
ing what their exterior life belies. This is, 
at least, in apparent contravention of the 
maxim, so continuallv reiterated, that * the 
tree is known by \i% fruits.' You see not a 
few men in the world who maintain a most 
exemplary character, and in presence of 
their fellows exhibit, alike in word and 
deed, every appearance of perfect upright- 
ness ; and yet, like the * whited sepulchre,' 
named of old, they may, inwardly, be * full 
of dead men's bones.' 

Note, as an example of what we have 
said, the enormous fraud recently perpe- 
trated in a nighbouring city, by one who 
stood high, very high in the public estima- 
tion, while at the same time, and from first 
to last, he was inwardly a corrupt and base 
creature, and his entire exteruyr life was a 
foul lie. His mind was perverted, and his 
actions did n^t flow from that higher Spirit 
originally lodged within by the Creator, 
but from a damning Spirit-agent, who, at- 
tracted to him by his intrinsic baseness, 
perpetually kept company with him! When 
a man, however fair primarily his exterior, 
or even his interior, permits himself to dally 
and tamper with thoughts of wrong-doing, 
tJien he brings himself, ere long, under the 
influence of wrong-doing Spirits, both in the 
Spiritual and the terrestrial spheres, and 
eventually they will plunge him, by their 
combined power, into the pit of despair. 

But, if such ai,msii\ feels his position to be 
a disgraceful and a perilous one, and strives 
to better it by all the means within his reach, 
then Spirits, from the higher spheres of the 
bright, immortal realm, will flit around him 
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and through him, consoling him in his afflic- 
tions, and raising him from the pit of de- 
gradation into which he had fallen. 

Now, how can a man, thus thrown from 
his proper equipoise and debased in soul, 
obtain tne power to put forth the first effort 
to liberate his Spirit from the meshes of sin, 
wherein it is entangled? Why, we say — 
(and it is well the world should know the 
fact) — that the man thus controlled by ma- 
lign Spirits cannot t of his own might, sever 
the bonds that confine him. To eflFect this, 
he must call around him supra-mundane 
Spirits, who are stronger than the special 
malignant one who has bound him in his 
toils. If he will but make this effort, in 
hearty sincerity, our word for it, as Spirits, 
he will experience but little difficulty in 
releasing himself from the bonds of sin and 
doubt and despair. 

Thus it is with Man, when he accepts 
and takes to his heart certain dogmas, it 
matters not whether from the Spiritual or 
terrestrial spheres. He will be able to 
fling off his old encumbrances only by sum- 
moning to his aid Spirits superior to those 
who are on the plane, where such encum- 
brances exist. The ancient Scripture maxim, 
* Prove all things — hold fast that which is 
good' — is the very acme of wisdom, whether 
in the terrestrial or Spiritual spheres. It is 
the frontal sign oi judgment, which all men 
should wear on their brows. It is the ac- 
cepted power of true discernment, which 
every man ought to make his own, and with- 
out which he is but a mere waif, drifting 
hither and thither upon the measureless 
ocean of folly. 

How can man hope io progress in know- 
ledge and understanaing, if he takes under 
his charge and pledges his ipse dixit for 
every casually floating fact, which he can 
understand neither wholly nor even par- 
tially? 

Men should act differently, and then 
they would be prepared for communications 
from the upper spneres ; and, if they would 
reach any degree of positive knowledge, they 
must, as a primal condition, lay aside the 
negative of opposition. Then they will be 
able to comprehend much that now seems 
ambiguous, and to accept in full, clear faith, 
many thincs that now appear to them im- 
possible, xhey must wait patiently till the 
cap-sheaf is placed upon the summit of the 
stack, before they commence thrashing the 
sheaves; otherwise the grain therein con- 
tained will crumble to the ground by its own 
weight, and the kernels will be found rotten 
and worthless, when they come to beat them 
out from the stalk, in order to prepare there- 
from the spiritual nutriment adapted to their 
needs. 

We will now close these casual remarks 



by saying, that your lights (G. and Z.) shall 
yet cast far-beamine reflections upon the 
history of your world, which shall revivify 
the souls of men, and cause the nations to 
rejoice." 

Spibit-gfides. 

" D has had imparted to him, from the 

upper spheres, thoughts which enable him to 
construct a theory adapted to the material' 
uiic minds of his followers. But to ytnt, 

Z , has been communicated from thoce 

spheres the true theory of Spirit and Matter, 
assimilated and brought into complete ac- 
cord — ^thus constituting a unit, which, at no 
distant date, will become the grand con- 
trolling Power of the entire universe." 

Spirit-oitidxs. 

"Harmonialism is the object against which 
you should launch your thunders, while the 
all-sufficiency of Spirit should be vindicated 
by you with your whole resources and your 
utmost endeavours. This light will extin- 
guish all lesser lights, to which men are 
looking for guidance, even as the beams of 
the material sun hide the shining of the 
moon and stars from the gaze of earth's 
children. So long as the night of ignorance 
enshrouds the minds of such men as look 
no higher than the Rock, on which a 
Medium gives utterance to the revelations 
of the Spirits impressing him, so long will 
such men be supplied with the fainter lights 
of the moon and stars. But, when ihejull 
day shall dawn upon the souls of men, then 
they will direct their eyes to the Great 
Light of Heaven, Jesus Christ, and receive 
from thai their illumination .'' 

Spirit-guides. 

** Men too generally can h^ve little faith 
or hope in God and Christ, else would their 
actions be more in accordance with those 
rules which have been communicated from 
Heaven for their government. 

The divine laws of life teach men to 
observe certain regulations, which will be 
conducive to their eternal welfare; hut, 
alas ! how often do men violate these whole- 
some rules, and thereby bring upon them- 
selves difficulties, which, in tne end, pros- 
trate their Spirits in the dust of humilia- 
tion I Thanks be to Heaven, that they do, 
however, often arise from such humiliation, 
and that their Spirits then become more sub- 
limated, and so prepared to receive higher 
and more blessed gifts from the Spirit- 
world T' 

SPIRIT-OniDSS. 

" B ^'s body had become active an^ his 

mind listless, but his recent illness has 
brought his Spirit into a higher and more 
impressible condition. Herein is verified 
what Willis has lately been * impressed' to 
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say, viz : that, when the body has become 
debilitated and brought low in the Bcal^ of 
health, then the mind becomes more suscep- 
tible of impressions, and is thereby enabled 
to throw o£f the vapors that clouded the 
Spirit, and receive from the higher spheres 
suggestions of instructive import. 

The ignorant might say, that such ill- 
ness was unnecessary for effecting the end 
in question. 

YoUf however, can understand, that, if a 
husbandman desires to secure a good crop 
of fruit, he prunes carefully his trees ; and 
though an ignorant person standing bv, 
while such pruning was in progress, might 
censure the farmer's doings, yet the latter 
knows well that the pruning is indispen- 
sable to the production of the desired fruit- 
crop. 

If B 's Spirit had been reduced as 

low as his body, then the above illustration 
would have been irrelevant; but, like the 
roots of the tree, his Spirit contained the 
sap necessary for the production of fruit, 
and the illness which prostrated his body, 
was in reality a beneficial process, corres- 
ponding to the excision by the farmer of the 
superfluous branches of his fruit-trees. 

The above suggestions, moreover, will 
explain why Job was afflicted. By the way, 
the history of this patriarch and his over- 
whelming calamities, though deemed by 
majij JictiiiouSt is a genuine history. How 
many Jobs are there in the world at the 
present moment V* 

SPIRIT-aUIDES. 

" We explain B *s position bv saving, 

that his course of life has naturally placed 
his Spirit in an attitude of habitual repel- 
lency. 

This peculiar condition of his has been, 
in a great measure, superinduced by his 
having been so often called to active efforts 
for repulsing assaults made upon his moral 
nature. These efforts, frequently and for a 
long time reiterated, have generated these 
repellent tendencies. His illness, before 
spoken of, was actually caused by these ten- 
dencies becoming involved in a conflict with 
the corporeal powers." 

Spirit-guides. 

"You, Z , are now upon the plane, 

where you can be reached by pure and ex- 
alted Spirits. Your mission will be succes- 
sively unfolded to you. Then gird yourself 
for the battle 1 Let your helmet be strong 
and well set on, and let your corselet be 
kept together by the chain of pure thoughts. 
And, as now you are withm the vortex 
of heavenly rhythm, strike vigorously the 
wires, which your superintending Spirits 
place before your fingers 1" 

Elevatok. 
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Oh I talk not to me of your charming young misses, 

With cheeks like the ruby, and teeth like the pearl; 
Eyes sparkling with mischief— lips pouting for kisses, 

While lore lurks wiUiin each luxuriant curl. 
Though these I admire — still claiming no merit 

For candour, my failing I here xrill declare; 
And oh I blame me not fbr the viee I inherit, 

I admire much more '* my Haranna Oigar." 



For beauty will fade, and bright eyes lose their bright- 
ness. 

Soft cheeks their carnation, as time glides away ; 
The Tolce its loy'd sweetness, the footstep its lightness — 

As loreliest flowers the soonest decay. 
Then why sliould I sigh for LoTe*s triomph so stupid, 

A Bachelor's life is the happier far, 
I ne'er was so blind as to worsliip blind Cupid, 

I worship alone ** my Haranna C^gar." 



The King on his throne, in the pride of his power. 

The Bard round whose brows the wreath'd laurels 
entwine, 
Might envy the tranquil content of this hour. 

Though linkM with a fortune as humble as mine; 
Then why should allurements spread dassling before me, 

By restless ambition this quiet to bar. 
Seduce me ftrom pleasures it ne'er can restore me, 

Once Ibrced to resign " my Havanna Cigar." 



TIs true, I once had my brief vision of glory. 

And hop'd to bequeath to my country a name; 
Now, no longer I seek to be fiimous in story, 

But leave to my betters the struggle for ftone. 
Let others seek pleasare in midnight carousals, 

Let heroes be deck'd with the trophies of war, 
Let lorers be plighted in holy espousals. 

While I ask alone " my Havanna Cigar." 



And should some regrets for lost honors confound me. 

My gentle Haranna I quickly invoke, * 
Aiyl feel as its incense is scattered around me, 

My deepest afflictions will vanish in tmoke. 
For alone in my solitude softly reclining, 

I mourn not time's visits leave many a scar; 
Nor regret that the world's fancied Joys I'm resigning^ 

As I press to my lips **mj Havanna Cigar." 



Still, one word, gentle reader— be gentle with reason, 

And judge not too harshly the thoughts I've oonfiBSS'd; 
Nor charge my wild muse with discoursing love's 
treason — 

Love, the despot, ne'er rul'd in my bachelor breast; 
For a wand'rer I've travell'd, oft scom'd and oft scorning. 

And flriendshlp and love ever found but a star, 
That twinkled at night, to be lost in the morning, 

While time has not chang'd ** my Havanna Cigar." 
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LETTERS FROM CHINA. 



NUMBER Til. 

United States Steamer Queen, \ 
Canton River, May Slst, 1854. j 

I subjoin, for the benefit of mothers, a 
few genuine Chinese names formerly borne 
by celebrated Chinamen, Soo-tsz-hing, Een- 
tsz-ling, Lo-kwun, Chik-choong, Kwi-kok- 
tsz, Sz-tsz-pu-yow, Negam-mun-choong, To- 
tsing-tseet. A friend of mine here has kindly 
obtained for me a series of books descriptive 
of the emperors, princesses, and other cha- 
racters of note, with portraits. He has trans- 
lated enough of the text to give an idea of 
the character and accomplishments of each. 
I have also a quarto volume with cuts, on 
the cultivation of rice and silk manufacture; 
and shall have, in a few days from Shanghai, 
the Life of Confucius with ninety-six en- 
gravings. I doubt if there are copies in the 
United States. You will be amused, if not 
instructed by them. 

I have had a lacquered segar-box made 
for you, with name enclosed in an oval 
wreath of bamboo leaves on the lid ; and, if 
I can, will add a Chinese pipe to your col- 
lection. I have also laid in a stock of Josh 
and incense sticks for lighting with. Had I 
the funds, there are many articles here 
which would come into my possession. I 
ordered the other day a set of chess-men ; 
the figures are about three inches in height, 
and carved beautifully. I have some shawls 
making. The ivory work to be seen in the 
shops would bewilder any one, such is the 
variety ; hundreds of articles are made of 
it, from a book-marker for twelve cents, to 
elegant boxes for fifty dollars. Jewellery is 
very cheap, the price being about eighteen 
per cent, above the intrinsic value of the 
metal ; and if you furnish a pattern, it can 
be made as well as at home. It is the 
general practice with foreigners to have 
China and silver made here. I have a ring 
with blood-stone, with crest and name in the 
Chinese character, which cost but eight dol- 
lars. Stamps in wood are cut for fifty cents ; 
pearl for one dollar. The Chinese are ver^ 
expert copyists; and miniatures are admi- 
rably copied from daguerreotypes. For fifteen 
dollars, size eight inches by six : copies in 
In oil, resembling paintings in enamel, 
eighteen inches by fifteen, for twenty-five 
dollarg ; in short, there is no end of tempta- 
tion to curiosity and gift^seekers. 

We have been enjoying (over the left) the 
" festival of dragon boats," which is now in 
progress. It was instituted to commemorate 
the death of an eminent statesman who 
flourished about 300 B. C. It appears ho 



became disgusted with the world, and to 
drown his sorrow, drowned himself, — and 
being much loved by the people, a general 
turn out was made to find him,— and since 
that time, the thing has been kept up. 
The dragon boats are very long and narrow, 
and manned by from sixty to eighty men ; 
the figure-head resembles a monster of some 
kind, and the sides are painted to resemble 
a chess-board. In the centre of the boat 
is a drum as large as a hogshead, and at 
each end a gong, which are beaten with an 
energy suited to the occasion. At intervals 
along the length of the boat are men who 
jump and down in the most ludicrous man- 
ner, and at the bow a man stands with a 
wand decorated with streamers, which he 
waves to and fro, to ward off evil spirits. 
Banners and streamers are plentifully dis- 
posed about the boat, which gives a very 
gay appearance. In this guise they pad- 
dle up and down the river, with drams 
and gongs beating, and men yelling as if in 
search of something, accompanied by hun- 
dreds of smaller boats, which frequently let 
off crackers, barn paper, and do such other 
josh pidgeon (worship) as is necessary to the 
occasion. Although the authorities endea- 
vour to check the ardour of the performers 
in this farce, yet accidents frequently occur 
from the breaking of the boats, which are 
very frail, and drowning frequently is the 
result. There are said to be no less than 
84,000 boats on this river, and I believe it 
to be true, as I can see from this vessel more 
than 10,000 ; and, as the river is not more 
than one hundred yards wide here, you ean 
imagine what a busy scene it presents, and 
it is constant ; day and night boats are mov- 
ing about, so that such a thing as a quiet 
night is unknown. Collisions are rare, such 
is the exportness of these people in the ma- 
nagement of their craft; and it is always 
remarked b^ strangers, that the good humour 
displayed is extraordinary. Most of the 
boats lorm the dwelling of the owners. Our 
boat is about fifteen feet long, four broad, and 
two deep, and is manned by three women 
and a baby, who eat, drink, sleep, and wash 
in her. These boats are perfectly dry in the 
rainiest weather, and are kept very clean. 
We pay five dollars per month for ours; 
and when it is considered that they are on 
duty from 6 A. M. until 12 P. M., it must be 
admitted to be cheap. A Chinaman would 
pay about three dollars. The flower-boats 
are very large, and some are fitted up ele- 
gantly; thev are used for pleasure parties 
and other more objectionable purposes. It 
is common for Europeans to keep a boat of 
their own, and buy a mistress for her; there 
being a regular traffic in that line, chieflv 
conducted by old women, who bring up girls 
for the purpose. These girls are either sold 
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by their parente, or have been stolen. The 
prices vary from $160 to $500; some are 
hired by the month, at about $15) and the 
boat costs about $7. The Chinese are per- 
haps the most lecherous people in the world, 
and are guilty of all sorts of abominations 
in that way. As a natural result, syphilitic 
diseases are general, and of a peculiarly 
violent character. I have had a good deal 
of practice with our men, and have observed 
that even where there are no external marks 
of the disease, yet the system shows that the 
poison has been absorbed. 

In addition to my practice on board ship 
I attend the missionary hospital of D'r 
Parker, where I see perhaps 100 patients at 
a time afflicted with all sorts of diseases. 
Upwards of 50,000 have been either cured 
or relieved since the establishment of the 
hospital. Operations are performed here as 
mere matters of course, which would be at- 
tended with all sorts of fuss at home. Two 
weeks ago I saw the breast of a woman taken 
out, and she has gone to her home cured ; 
and a week since, a tumor weighing 3 J lbs 
cut out from the under side of a man's arm, 
and he is nearly well. To a medical student 
who wished to have a complete practice, this 
would be an admimble school though not a 
profitable one. 

We are looking for the arrival of the 
squadron from Japan momentarily and 
anxiously too, as it will be then decided at 
what time the start for home will be made. 
It is pretty well ascertained that the Pow* 
hatan will remain out another year, but I 
do not think Commodore Perry will order 
me to return to her, so that the Mississippi 
will very likely be my home for the rest of 
the cruise. 

I think, unless there should be a general 
outbreak here, that the Commodore will 
leave the station some time in July. Every 
thing is very unsettled here, and disturbances 
are constantly occurring, but of a local 
character. I was told yesterday that a large 
town about 80 miles up the river, was in 
the possession of banditti ; and such is the 
weakness of the government that no aid can 
be given. I shall be glad to see Old Thae- 
ping-wan come along with his rebels. 

A few days since an American merchant 

i Perkins, of Boston) came over from Cali- 
brnia, and took a boat outside of Hong Kong, 
with the intention of proceeding to Macao, 
where he has a house; as he did not get 
there, suspicion was roused, and we started 
in search of him, but could hear nothing 
among the haunts of the pirates which we 
visited, although we offered large rewards 
for his person dead or alive. It has been 
since ascertained that going upon deck he 
was seized from behind, robbed of his watch 
and then pushed overboard. Perkins was 



an old bachelor, and a very eccentric fellow; 
he had been absent in California about a 
year, during which time I hear that he made 
an addition to his fortune of $12,000 per 
annum: he was formerly in the house of 
Russell & Co. here, and, it is said, never 
went outside of the house for three years; 
and when at last he did go, he had to send 
out for a hat. His hatred of every thing 
English excepting books was intense, and it 
is owing to this tnat he was murdered ; as 
he could have gone to Macao by steamer. 
The pirates might have made a good thing 
of it by keeping him a prisoner, as we had a 
thousand dollars on board of us for his re- 
demption ; as it was, they got a trunk, 
writing case and watch. It is really shame- 
ful that a man cannot travel with any safety 
here, though the English have made fre- 
quent descents upon the islands, destroyed 
the junks, and executed many of the pirates. 
I spent a few days at his house last summer, 
ana a charming place it was, with all sorts 
of odd knick-knacks in it. 

Remember me to the folks at home, and 
tell mother that I will write to her by the 
next steamer. My health is very good now, 
all things considered, and I hope will con- 
tinue 80. The only drawback 1 have is the 
want of exercise. My limit being confined 
to Old and New China streets, each four 
hundred yards or so long, and any thing but 
clean at that, with an atmosphere impossible 
to describe; and crowded with porters, 
parsees, Jews, Christians, beggars, itinerant 
shoemakers, peripatetic barbers, ambulating 
blacksmiths, locomotive bankers, perigrina- 
tory umbrella menders, and last, but not 
least, travelling pick-pockets, who constantly 
travel off with your handkerchiefs, as my 
stock of that useful article can testify. I re- 
gret exceedingly that I have not had papers 
from Philadelphia, as they are not to be 
found here, although I have made many in- 
quiries in hopes of getting some. However, 
every thing will be more novel to me when I 
get home. 



I GEOROE BARRINGTON. 

[In our last number we inserted a Pro- 
logue spoken by the celebrated George Bar- 
rington ; we now give some rich extracts 
from a scarce biography of him, published 
in London as a burlesque upon the grandilo- 
quent style of the author of " The Decline of 
the Roman Empire."] 

I Now went lorth the spirit of plunder. 
The gigantic forms of depredation, which at 
j this time subjected the persons and pockets 
j of the metropolis to the hands and nangers 
I of the marauder naturally rivet our attention 
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to the exploits of Henrv Waldron« in whom 
under tbo wily alias of George Barrington, 
I darkly contemplate the father of that 
species of clandestine rapine which disjoins 
the inconveniences of robbery from its ter- 
rors, and consists in the insinuation of the 
finger or the hook into our personal coffers, 
and recovering them triumphant with the 
spoils of the insensible benefactor. 

Darting a keener glance into the occupa- 
tion which was at once to dignify and to de- 
frrade his future day, this plunderer of the 
AVest was probably fired by those very dis- 
couragements which would have depressed a 
less towering altitude of genius ; and dis- 
cerned through the shades of ignominy a 
harvest of glory, in a proportion inverse to 
the fertility of the soil in which it was to be 
reared. 

Armed with such confidence and such am- 
bition now walked forth the adventurer of 
Ireland, sealing his ears to the svren soli- 
citations of more honorable employs, and 
spurned with unhallowed contempt the prof- 
fered patronage of the Pontiff of Lexlip, and 
the hope of histrionic eminence with which 
a successful appearance in the part of Jaffier 
had saluted his dawn. The metropolis of 
Hibernia was the scene of his predatory ex- 
ploits no longer than till the maturity of 
habit had succeeded to the crudities of un- 
practised timidity. The ripeness of his art, 
co-operating with a few instances of detec- 
tion, sent him fraught with presages of vic- 
tory against the capital of Albion, and the 
year 1773 will • be connected through the 
lapse of ages, with the first appearance of 
the son of Waldron on the shores of Britain. 

His first successes held the world in awe; 
England trembled at the name of Barring- 
ton, and the march of the hero of Hibernia 
was every where marked with personal de- 
predations. From the winter solstice to the 
equinox of spring, he prosecuted a series of 
exploits unequalled in craft and ingenuity 
among the sons of Adam. The walls of 
Ranelagh were the scene of his maiden 
claims upon the involuntary contributions of 
the public ; and in the transient revolution 
of a single evening, a Knight of the Bath, 
nine Peers of the Kealm, and five others of 
the brightest luminaries in the globe of 
fashion, were reduced by the fingers of this 
son of Waldron, to the necessity of enquiring 
the hour of the night from those of their 
friends, in whose fobs he had still left the 
sources of information. 

But these subaltern modes of chicane, 
however they might relieve his necessities, 
or supply his prodigality, could by no means 
saturate his ambition. He was an eagle, 
that aspired rather to the perilous glory of 
a victory over the vulture, than to the safe 
luxury of a meal upon the dove ; and the 



Court of the British Potentate was to be the 
scene of his proudest acbievemcDts in this 
field of adventure. The ecclesiaatical habit, 
not now assumed for the first time as a 
screen to the plots of tbe plunderer, fur- 
nished him with a passport to tbe presence 
of his Majesty ; and a Lord of the Coim- 
cil unconsciously resigned to the felonious 
hand of the Hibernian the glittering «i»ign 
of his Order. 

But the wide and still widening limits of 
the British Peerage were not comroensurate 
to the reach of his predatory ambition ; and 
Prince Orlow, of whom the Emin'ess had 
testified her estimation, by thie gifi; of a 
snuff-box of inestimable price, could not 
long retain this splendid pledge of impe- 
rial predilection within the doniain of 
this triumphant arch-plunderer; and tbe 
Queen of the Russias had nearly paid a 
tribute to the prince of pickpockets, through 
the reluctant medium of the Hyperborean 
Peer. 

But Fortune, who does not always crovni 
with success the enterprises of the warrior, 
or the benevolences of the saint, may well 
be imagined to countermine the snares 
of the felon; and the favourite of Cathe- 
rine, by the seasonable detection of the 
transfer, recovered the power of dazzling 
English eyes with the munificence of his 
Queen. On the day of trial, the subtlety of 
his defence, and the lenity of Orlow, pro- 
cured his escape from the penal conse- 
quences of his boldness. 

The dykes of a stream once removed, its 
course is not easily recalled wiUiin its pris- 
tine bounds; and he now returned, with 
appetite proportioned to the length of his 
fast, to the practices of manual conveyance. 
But he had wearied the liberality of For- 
tune ; and the clandestine capture of a sil- 
ver time-piece, sent the son of Waldron to 
one of those scenes of compulsory labour, 
where, in the disposal of his time, neither 
the choice nor the genius of the labourer is 
consulted. 

Now walked forth to the hulks of Wool- 
wich the Adventurer of Ireland, and the 
spade and the mattock were the rugged im- 
plements that now filled that hand which 
had hitherto revelled in the soft and easy 
labour of soliciting the watch, and diving 
into the rich recesses of the pocket. 

But frequent detection will not engender 
caution, though it conquer not our resolu- 
tion ; and, although he abated not the fre- 
quency, he redoubled the secrecy, and re- 
fined upon the subtlety of his thefts. Of 
the latter quality, an instance may be ad- 
duced, for which we shall in vain seek a 
parallel in the annals of readiness and in- 



As he was one day prowling for his prey 
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in the ways of 'the metropolis, his eye en- 
countered a distant multitude, to which, as 
to the field of victory, he triumphantly ad- 
vanced ; urging his passage through the 
press, he dimly discovered in the centre, a 
eentleman who had dropped in sudden 
death. He sprung forwara in agonizing 
impatience, gazed with aflfected horror on 
the pallid visage of the apoplectic victim, 
and " Great God I my uncle ! my uncle I" 
was the bursting exclamation which drew 
on him the wonder and compassion of the 
surrounding throng. "In the name of 
mercy,'' continued the hypocrite of Kil- 
dare, " in the name of mercy procure me a 
hackney, or other conveyance, that I may 
bear away and honour with the last gloomy 
offices of imperishable affection the remains 
of the brother of my father." His urgent 
entreaties were humanely complied with, 
and the dead and the living entered at 
once into the chariot, while to the cha- 
rioteer the latter of the two with faltering 
accents notified the place of his melan- 
choly destination. We have already seen, 
that, to the Collector of Ireland, a voyage or 
a journey was not, as to others, an interval 
of relaxation ; the precious moments were 
now devoted to the lucrative labour of 
stripping from the carcase of his silent 
uncle his now needless appurtenances ; and 
the handkerchief of the defunct was made 
the receiver of the personal property of the 
abrupt expirer. Scarce completed was the 
spoliation, ere the chariot and the charioteer 
arrived at the gates of a chirurgeon, to 
which he had clandestinely directed the son 
of Jehu. A purloiner of the ordinary rate 
of ability would have remained exultingly 
content with having thus far succeeded in 
his mighty machinations. But not in these 
imperfect depredations do I recognize the 
son of Waldron. It was reserved for the 
pickpocket of Ireland, after having feigned 
the ties of affinity with an unknown carcase, 
and forced from it an illegal inheritance, 
to round this master-stroke of chicane by 
consigning the body, for a stipulated pur- 
chase, to tne blade of the anatomist. 



DIALOaUE BETWEEN AN OLD 
MAN AND A YOUNG GIRL. 

LiteraMy trantUxUd from the Russian of Simon Bobroffi 

''Come, Annouschka, come; this elm shall lend us its 
sweet shade; believe me, Hymen accords with all ages, and 
an experienced old man is worth more than all thj 
stripling acquidntances.** 

" My mother is waiting for me at the village—Good- 
bye.*' 



''Remain, I beseech thee; alone, and a stranger on 
these shores, I bare need of thy friendship. Marry 
rae, fair young maiden ; I will buy for thee two looms, a 
mill, and a cottage, with a large* garden of cherry trees." 

*' Old man, you can not make the purchase ; I desire 
neither the looms, nor the mill, nor the cottage, nor the 
garden of cherry trees. From thy hand nothing would 
please me. Go, leave me, old wheedler, more bent than 
my father's bow ; my heart is not to be beguiled. My 
voice is clear and sonorous, thine is husky and broken by 
a cough ; I am brilliant with youth, thou almost dead of 
old age ; my face is f^'esh and beaming, thine livid and 
sad. Tell me now Arankly does there exist the least thing 
in common between us ?" 
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Railroad Accidents and the Means by which 
they may be Prevented, dbc,^ dec By Law- 
rence Tumbull, M, 2>., and William C. 
McRea, Telegraphic Engineer. Parry & 
McMillan: Philadelphia: 1854. 12mo. 

We have here a pamphlet of 63 pp. con- 
taining a great variety of facts, which it were 
well, that all should know— especially those, 
who are likely to travel by railway them- 
selves, or to have kinsfolk and friends among 
such travellers. 

It registers numbers of fatal accidents on 
these roads, together with the causes of the 
same, real or supposed. It then suggests 
various methods of avoiding such casualties, 
which it rests with the Public to insist upon, 
and others, which depend on the circumspec- 
tion of individuals. 

The book is characterized throughout by 
good sense and good feeling, and though not 
of a class, from which mtoiations can easily 
be made, we can heartuy recommend to all 
our readers to procure, read and digest it. 

Putnam's Monthly, September, 1854 : G. P. 
Putnam & Co. : New York. 

The frontispiece of the present number 
contains a spirited portrait of J. P. Ken- 
nedy, Esq., author of " Swallow Barn," 
and sundry other fictions of merited repu- 
tation. 

Of the seventeen original articles com- 
prised therein, most are of a high and 
undeniably valuable cast. They verify to 
the full our laudatory notes on the pre- 
ceding number, and perhaps may be pro- 
nounced in advance on the contents of that 
number. 

N'o 1, " Our Parties and Politics," is an 
article of great power of analysis, with a 
style of not inferior power. We rejoice to 
see a disquisition of this description in a 
Journal possessing the influence of Put- 
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nam's. We may now possibly hope, that 
the gag and flunkeyism and venal, scoun- 
drelly politics, are eventually to look their 
last on this Republic, " the land of the free 
and the home of the brave" 

N'o 2, "Wood Notes," is like the for- 
mer piece from the same pen, intensely in- 
teresting, and overflowing with fun and 
genius. 

N'o 7, " Israel Potter," maintains its in- 

N'o 12, "The Proper Sphere of Men," 
is alike full of sound sense and admirable 
satire. 

Not having space to specify the other 
excellent articles contained in this num- 
ber, we must content ourselves with ad- 
vising our readers to procure the Journal 
and read it through. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 



N. P. WILLIS NOT DYING. 

It would appear from several articles 
which have recently appeared in the New 
York Mirror, that the sympathy so liberally 
bestowed by the press upon JM'r Willis, in 
consequence of his supposed failing health, 
is entirely uncalled lor. A correspondent 
of the Mirror tells the following good story, 
at the expense of the poetic invalid : — 

" A ridiculous story is just now current 
along the road. Willis, you know, excels in 
the plaintive species of composition, and can- 
not exist without large daily doses of sympa- 
thy and admiration ; consequently, he keeps 
himself diligently at the point of deatti. 
The story is, that the Brigadier, a short 
time since, was actually taken in himself by 
this point-of-death humbug. Reading in a 
Boston paper that his beloved partner was, 
really and truly, in a very bad way indeed, 
he rushed up to Idlewald in great alarm. 
The Brigadier, you are aware, never writes 
much for his paper, and depends upon Willis 
for the greater part of his weekly supply 
of matter. Of course, if N. P. Willis should 
happen to be seriously unwell, the Brigadier 
would be in an extremely awkward pie- 
dicament. Breathless and anxious, the old 
soldier hurried to the gates of Idlewald. 
What was his surprise, what' his relief, 
what his merriment, to find the plaintive 
and ruddy Home Journalist, axe m hand, 
trimming his trees with the energy of a 
backwoodsman I That was a tough but 
happy day for the Brigadier. His ener- 
getic partner tired him out with rambling 
over me place. No matter. He returned 
with hb pockets stuffed with copy." 



THB OPERA IN FRANCE. 

The Opera in France is maintained by the 
Government ; and although it is the idoliza- 
tion of the people, the losses are very dis- 
astrous. The financial affairs of the French 
Opera have been recently the subject of a 
strict inquiry, and the report of the Commis- 
sion so directed was printed in the ConstUur 
iiond of Monday, Julv 3d. The Commis- 
sion reports, that the financial state of the 
Opera demands the adoption of prompt and 
efficacious means to prevent the dissolution 
of the concern, now reduced to helpless 
bankruptcy. The Commission in its report, 
blames no one person or circumstance as 
the cause of this impoverished state of its 
affairs, but proves that the Opera is and has 
been a very costly institution, at all periods, 
as evinced by history. Even so late as the 
reign of Louis the Sixteenth, various experi- 
ments were iotroduced into the manage- 
ment of the Opera, but all without any be- 
neficial effect; the civic regime, t. e. the 
municipality of Paris, being at one time 
compelled to bear the burden of a debt of 
200,000 livres ($39,000) and 112,000 livres 
($22,000) of life-pensions. It is estimated 
that the management of that day lost in the 
course of ten years, the sum of 3,992,762 fr. 
($798,552) or, on the average, 362,977 fr. 
($72,595) per annum: yet, during this period, 
it was on the stage of the Grand Opera, that 
Gluck and Piccini achieved their greatest 
triumphs. Napoleon the First, convinced 
that the immense expense, of the Opera 
could only be met by a state subvention, 
he at first, fixed one at 50,000 fr. ($10,000) 

?er month ; but ultimately increased it to 
20,000 fr. ($144,000) per annum. The go- 
vernment of the restoration, under Louis 
the Eighteenth, being unable to improve 
upon them, conformed to the bases oi this 
system, and to this positively required ar- 
rangement, the lyrical art after the times of 
Gluck and Mozart, was indebted for its pro- 
gress. The Grand Opera in France was 
thus enabled to produce and give effect to 
the operas of Spontini, and to introduce 
Rossini's GuUlaxime Telly and Meyerbeer's 
Robert U Liable, The events of July, 1830, 
were singularly subversive of the mrtunes 
of the Opera ; the subvention was reduced 
by 40,000 fr. ($8,000) and deprived of many 
of its exclusive privileges, it was abandon- 
ed to private speculators. The success of 
Robert le Diable retarded for a few years the 
decline of the Opera, but in 1840, a deficit 
was declared, ana the embarrassments have 
increased year by year. The Commission 
in its report, states the subvention amounts 
now to but 620,000 fr. ($124,000) and accord- 
ingly advise that the Opera should be placed 
under the management of the Civil List, 
and that its debts be paid by the State. The 
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report further forcibly sufjgests the propriety 
of reviylDg the productions of the great 
Masters of the early French opera, not only 
as an interesting subject of comparison, but 
as an efficient means for the preservation of 
the eternal rules of good taste. 

In accordance with this report and its re- 
commendations, an Imperial decree provides 
that from July 1st, the Opera shall be placed 
under the direction of the Administration of 
the Imperial Civil Lis^ ; and a superior per- 
manent Committee, which is to give its opi- 
nion on all questions of Art, and on tne 
measures calculated to insure the prosperity 
of the Opera, has been appointed, under the 
Presidency of the Minister of the Imperial 
Household. That committee is composed as 
follows : — M. Troplong, President of the 
Senate ; M. Baroche, President of the Coun- 
cil of State; Count Baciocchi, First Cham- 
berlain of the Emperor : M. Rouher, Vice- 
President of the Council of State; Count de 
Morny, Deputy; M. Chaix d'Est-Ange, the 
distinguished lawyer; and M. Gautier, Secre- 
tary-General of the Ministry of the Em- 
peror's Household, who is to act as Secre- 
tary of the Committee. 

E. Roqueplan has been appointed director 
of the Opera. 

DESCENDANTS OF GREAT MEN. 

The following interesting inform aiion is 
obtained from George Willis's "Notes:" — 

M'rs Catharine Wade, born Wycliffe, the 
last lineal descendant of the family of John 
Wycliffe, "the morning star of the Refor- 
mation," died a few years since at Halton, 
near Leeds, in her seventy-fifth year. 

The descendants of Martin Luther are 
probably in bein^ at Erfurth. D'r John 
Melchior Luther, the last known lineal de- 
scendant, was a professor .of medicine in 
that University. He left a son, a learned 
philologue, who removed to Bohemia, ab- 
jured the Protestant faith, became a Roman- 
ist, and died in abject poverty. His five 
orphan children, Maria, bom in 1819 ; 
Anna, in 1820 ; Anthony, in 1821 ; John, in 
1826 ; and Theresa, in 1831, were on his 
decease wholly destitute, when the magis- 
trates of Erfurth, for the honour of their 
religion, at the close of 1837 performed an 
act of benevolence that is entitled to ever- 
lasting praise. They purchased the ruins 
of the old convent at Erfurth, where more 
than three centuries since, Martin Luther, 
simply a monk, propagated the doctrine of 
the Reformation ; and having constructed a 

S roper dwelling, lodged there the orphan 
escendants of the great German reformer, 
and with the concurrence of the royal 
government, the Council also decided these 
orphans should be fed and clothed at the 



expense of the city, till they were severally 
twenty years old. This generosity of the 
Municipality immediately caused several of 
the wealthy inhabitants of Erfurth to come 
forward, and promise to contribute a cer- 
tain sum for their education. Nor was this 
all : on the occasion of the anniversary of 
the Reformation, celebrated at Berlin, in 
1838, the Municipality and assembly of de- 

Euties of that city, voted a donation of four 
undred crowns, to each of the five descen- 
dants of Luther then residing at Erfurth. 
At the same celebration of the anniversary 
at Berlin, a descendant of the brother of 
Martin Luther, a preacher at Wittemberg, 
was also present. 

The last lineal descendant of the cele- 
brated Chancellor Sir Thomas More, was a 
female, Mary Austin More, many years resi- 
dent at Hengraye, near Bury, in Suffolk. 
She died Superioress of the Convent of 
English Nuns, at Bruges, in Flanders, on 
February 23, 1807. 

Among the subscribers to the fund for the 
National Memorial of the Protestant Mar- 
tyrs, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, was the 
widow of Sir James Mansell, a descendant 
of Bishop Ridley. 

Miss Charlotte Knox, the only surviving 
daughter of James Knox, minister of Stone ; 
descended in a direct line, through five 
generations, from William Knox, first Pro- 
testant minister of Cockpen, and brother of 
John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, died a 
few years since at Barossa Place, Edin- 
burgh, in her eighty-first year. 

M'rs Ann Raleigh, the great-grand-daugh- 
ter of the memorable Sir Walter Raleigh, 
died in February, 1743, in or about her eight- 
ieth year. 

The diumals of 1764 mention, " on Satur- 
day last, July 14th, died M'rs Martha Mil- 
ton, a descendant from the great English 
poet, John Milton, aged seventy years." 

In the same year, on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 26th, " died at her house, at Greenwich, 
M'rs Wolfe, relict of Colonel Edward Wolfe, 
and mother of General Wolfe." 

On Friday, May 24th, 1765, the Executore 
of M'rs Henrietta Wolfe, mother of the lats 
brave General Wolfe, paid the legacy of one 
thousand pounds, be(][ueathed by her to the 
incorporated Society m Dublin, for promot- 
ing English working-schools in Ireland. 
Yet distinguished and honoured as is the 
name of Wolfe, among the poor persons, 
applicants in November, 1820, to his Ma- 
jesty's Almoner, for the ensuing Christmas 
Royal bounty, was the niece of the captor 
of Quebec, MVs Ann Wetton, then in her 
eighty-second year, and very infirm. She 
was described as then residing in the stable- 
yard of N'o 52, Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square. 
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AN ADVENTURE ON THE STAGE. 

The stage of the Grand Opera, in Paris, in 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, was in 
1669, the scene of a singular outrage on two 
distinguished Englishmen, and the incident 
is highly characteristic of the manners of the 
time. 

In the year mentioned, Ralph Montagu, 
afterwards ifirst Duke of Montagu, was ac- 
companied in his embassy to the French 
Court by William Cavendish, 8ubseq[uently 
the first Duke of Devonshire. One night, at 
the Opera, the young Lord Cavendish re- 
ceived an affront from some of the officers of 
the guard, who it is stated were inebriated; 
and one of them having particularly insulted 
him, he in return struck him on the face ; 
upon which the whole four or five of them 
drew their swords, and all fell on him at 
once. Nothing daunted, he made a deter- 
mined defence, but received several wounds, 
and would have been overpowered by his 
cowardly adversaries had not a Swiss do- 
mestic, in the service of Lord Montagu, taken 
him up in his arms and flung him from the 
stage into the pit. In his fall one of the iron 
spikes of the orchestra inflicted a severe flesh 
wound, the scar of which remained till his 
death. The rencontre was reported through- 
out Europe, much to the honor of Lord Ca- 
vendish, and i^reatly to the discredit of the 
aggressors ; his spirit and conduct on that 
occasion was the theme of general compli- 
ment, as the French then entertained the 
highest idea of the national courage of 
Englishmen ; and Louis the Fourteenth, on 
being duly informed of the circumstances, 
instantly ordered the imprisonment of the 
offenders. 



BEDECKING GRATES WITH ROSES. 

The practice of strewing and planting 
roses on and about the graves was a custom 
religiously observed by the Greeks and the 
Romans, and the use was so general that we 
frequently find it enjoined as a codicil to 
their wills, as appears by an old inscription 
at Ravenna ; and by another, at Milan ; in 
both of which, roses were ordered to be 
yearly strewed and planted on their graves. 
Hence the line in Propertius : — 

Bt tenerft poneret 088S ro8&. 

And Anacreon, in allusion to the usage, says 
that it doth protect the dead. Even in 
England, at Oakley, in Surrey, the classical 
custom of planting rose-trees on the graves 
of young men and maidens who have lost 
their lovers, more especially, has been main- 
tained 80 long, time out of mind, that the 
churchyard is now full of them. 



BALOONING. ^ 

The aeronaut, among other glories of bis 
ascent, may by chance be gratified by the 
shadow of his balloon on the face of a cumn- 
lous cloud; thus did the Duke of Brans- 
wick, who ascended with M'rs Graham, in 
August, 1836. And this is the analogous 
recital of Prince Puckler Muskau, in his 
" Tutti Frutti." 

"We dipped insensibly into the sea of 
clouds which enveloped us like a thick veil, 
and through which the sun appeared like 
the moon in Ossian. This illumination pro- 
duced a singnlar effect, and continued for 
some time, till the clouds separated, and we 
remained swimming about beneath the once 
more clear azure heavens. Shortly after we 
beheld, to our great astonishment, a species 
of * Fata Morgana,' seated upon an immense 
mountain of clouds, the colossal picture of 
the balloon and ourselves surrounded by 
myriads of variegated rainbow tints. A full 
half hour the spectral reflected picture 
hovered constantly by our side. Each slen- 
der thread of the network appeared distend- 
ed to the size of a ship's cable, and we our- 
selves two tremendous giants enthroned on 
the clouds." 



SINGULAR WILL. 

"My body shall be put upon the oak 
table in my coffin in the brown room, and 
fifty Irishmen shall be invited to my wake, 
and every one shall have two quarts of the 
best aqua vitce, and each a skein-dirk or 
knife laid before him ; and, when the liquor 
is out, nail up my coffin, and commit me to 
earth, whence 1 came. This is my wiU. 
Witness my hand, this 3d of March, 1764. 
John Langley." 

Some of Langley's friends asked him why 
he would be at such charge to treat the Irish 
at his funeral — a people whom he never 
loved. "Why for that reason," replied 
Langley, "for they vrill get so drunk at 
my wake, that they will kill one another, 
and we shall get rid of some oi' the breed ; 
and if every one would follow my example 
in their wills, in time wo should cet rid of 
them all." 



A PROPHECY. 



Arise Evans, in a 12mo tract, "sold at his 
house in Long Alley in Blackfriars, in 1653," 
entitled " An Echo from Heaven," foretold 
the restoration of Charles II ; and his true 
prophecy was based on the vision of a youDg 
face with a crown on, appearing after the 
shades of Fairfax and of Cromwell. 
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But most especially I would commend to 
the reader's notice the " Princess," which is 
interesting not alone for its portraiture of 
female character, but also for the poet's 
handling, after his own fashion, the now-a- 
days vexed (|uestion of "Woman's Rights," 
with the points connected therewith. The 
story of tlie "Princess" is, briefly, as fol- 
lows: 

** A Prince bine-eyed and Mt in fiioe, 
With lengths of yellow ringlets, like a giri, 
For on his cradle shone the Northern Star," 
^ "had been. 

While life was yet in bud and blade, betrothed 
To one, a neighboring Princess.** 

On the arrival of the marriageable age, 
this Princess (Ida by name), refused con- 
summating the contract. And, further still, 
she stood forth, as head champion of " Wo- 
man's Rights" and public declarant of Wo- 
man's original, indefeasible equality with 
Man. And, finally, she established a Uni- 
versity for female education, of which herself 
was President, and all the Professors of her 
own sex. 

But the royal Sire of the Prince, above 
named, not being content with this turn of 
aflkirs, determined to enforce the fulfilment 
of this marriage^ontract by that "con- 
cluding argument of kings," the marching 
of an army into the territory of his brother 
monarch. 

The Prince, however, with two intimates, 
Florian and Cyril, stole privily to the Court 
of this paternal king, for the purpose of try- 
ing muder measures. Procuring introduc- 
tory letters from the royal Sire of the 
Princess, Ida, they set forth for this Female 
University. Reaching the neighbourhood 
thereof, they resolved on attempting admit- 
tance thereinto by the stratagem of dis- 
guiising themselves in female garniture. 
They effected a simple admittance, ba^ were 
at once detected by Psyche, one of the Pro- 
fessoresses, who chanced to be Florian's 



• Ooncluded firom Part 22, of Buuiuti. 



sister. Sister-wise, however, she pledged 
her word not to expose them, provided they 
depart that very night, since, by inexorable 
statute, no man was permitted to enter here 
on pain of death. 

The three lads, however, are betrayed 
through other means, and the "yellow- 
curled" Prince is made prisoner. But, ere 
long, he is set free, his royal Sire having sur- 
rounded this maidenly University with a 
well-appointed army, in addition to having 
made the Father of our Princess a " captive 
of the bow and the spear." 

A proposition, however, was made and ac- 
cepted to decide the points in issue by a duel 
between the three brothers of the Princess, 
and the Prince with his two companions; 
sufficient attendants being ^ded to make up 
the number o^ fifty on either side. 

The combat takes place, and our "yellow- 
haired" Prince is doieated and very severely' 
wounded, as, indeed, are many on both 
sides. But the wounds and the well nigh 
mortal sickness of the Prince accomplish 
what neither this desperate duel nor all his 
prior endeavors could effect. The self-KM)n- 
centred, repellent Princess is completely 
vanquished through her irresistible womanly J 
sympathies, and wedlock is the happy con- 
summation. Such is the substance of the 
narrative. The piece contains much ad- 
mirable poetry, in its several kinds, with not . 
a little thought alike subtile and profound. 
Difficult as the attempt at selection must be, 
I will venture to extract a few specimens. 

Thus, 

" ere the sUvtr sickle of that month 

Became a golden shiddf I stole from Oonrt." 

And again, 

"(hereBtkt 

^ The Princess ; liker to the inhabitant 
Of some clear planet close upon the sun, 
Than on Man's earth ; such eyes were in her head, 
And so much grace and power, breathing down 
Prom OTer her arched brows, with every turn 
Lived through her to the tips of her long hands, 
And to her feet." 

Note the j^oung lady-students : 

** There sat along the forms, like morning dove$f 
That sun their milk-white bosoms on the thatch, 
A patient range of pupils.** 
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But look to the fiititre, foreshown in the 
lecture of one of the lady-professors : 

"Everywhere the broAd and heauteona earth 

Should bear a doubie growth of those rar^ sotds, 
■ VoetSyWhoaethcmghts enrich the Uood of ifu world,'' 

From the classic Professoress 

"followed then 
A claMie lecture, rich in lentiment; 



And quoted odes, BJid jewdSffive^worcMmg, 
That on the itretched forefinger ofaU time 
Sparkle forever." 

How must our Princess have looked, when 

" Bhe tutned her tumpttious head, with eyes 
Of shining eaepeclation f" 

Cyril, the jocular youth, 

" hat a solid hose of temperament ; 
Bnt, as the %oaler4Hy starts and slides 
Upon the level in UtOe puffs of wind. 
Though anchored to the bottamf such is he" 

But our Princess gets angry, and 

*.* over brow, 
And cheek and boeom brake the vjraffifvH liUxm. 
As of 8ome/r« against a stormy chudf 
When the wild peasant rights himself, and the rick 
Flames, and Ttis anger reddens in the heavens." 

The Prince thus describes his early love 
for his betrothed, she as yet unseen : 

" I babbled for you, as babies for the moon, 
Tague brightness; when a boy, you stooped to me 
From all high plaeeSf lived in dUfair UghtSf 
Came in long breeses rapt from the inmost South; 



Wtth Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods ; 

The leader wild-swan in among the stars 

Would clang it, and lapped in wreaths of glow-worm 

lii^t 
The mellow breakers murmured Ida." 

A touch of "BiVe»" here I fancy. 
The Prince continueth, as follows : 

" I cannot cease tofdtUno you, as they say 
The seal does mupic; who desire you more 
Than growing boys their manhood ; dying lips. 
With many thousand matters left to do, 
The breath of life.** 

Our Prince certainly appears sadly off, but, 
we think, he will recover nevertheless. 
Here is the body-guard of tbe Princess : 

"Eight daughters of the plow, stronger than men. 
Huge women, blowzed with health and wind and rain 
And labor." 



' A dascrip^n of e&rliest morning : 

"the Son 
Len^ptdfrom the dewy shoulders of the earth 
And hit the northern hiUs." 

Worthy women sometimes love worthless 
men: 

" their shilessfiiith 
A maiden moon, that sparkla on a sty. 
Glorifying down and satyr." 

The Sire of the Princess is exceeding oor- 
dial to the wooinjg Prince, 

**andooted 
AH der vrith honeyed answer." 

Honor it 
" TJie flake of_ rainbow flying on the highest 
Foam of m^s deeds." 

Behold now the future achievements of the 
daughters of Eve : 

« she. 
The vfoman phantom, she that seems no more 
Than the m<in*s thadow in the glass ; 

***** 
shall shower thtfUry grain 
Of Freedom broadcast." 

The Sire of our Prince speaketh somewhat 
slurringly of certain wives : 

" the gray mare 
Is HI to live wUh, when her whinny ^tritls 
From toe to scullery; 

but take and break her, yoni 
Sh^s yet a coU." 

The following is one stanza of a triumphal 
ode, sung by, the Princess in honor of a 
victory gained by her champions, wherein 
she compares her " Woman's Kights" enter- 
prize to a Tree : 

" Our enemies have fillen ; but this shall grow 
A night of Summer from the heat; a breadth 
Of Autumn dropping fruits of power ; and rolled 
With music in the Aeonian breeze of Time, 
The tope shall strike from star to star, the fangs 
Shall move the stony bases of the world.*' 

Ida's voice, in grief, 

« Uke a bell. 
Tolled by an earthquake in a trembling tower, 
Rang ruin." 

Two youthful hearts, those of Florian and 
Melissa, 

" close in love. 
As when two dewdrops on the petal shake 
To the same sweet air, and tremble deeper down, 
And slip at last, all fragrant, into one." 

But affairs are reaching a crisis in this 
inexorable female University. The Princess- 
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President A;m€5 the wounded and apparently 
dying Prince, whom at first she had so 
spurned : 

" She stooped ; and with « great shock of (he heart 
Our Up$ met ; 

from mine arms ihe rose 
Crowing aU over noUe ihameJ* 

Observe now, the genuine Woman 

" is not undeveloped Man, 
But diyerse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet lore were slain; 

* * * • * * 

Yet, in the long years, Wcer must Viey grow; 
The man he more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height. 
Nor lose the wrestling Views, thai throw the world; 
She mental hreadth ; 

* * * * ♦ 

Till, at the last, she set hersdfto man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words; 

* * * *^ * 

T?ien comes the statelier Eden hack to men ; 

Then reign the world's great hridals, chaste and 

calm; 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind!'' 

Possibly I may already have been un- 
merciful in my quotations from this fasci- 
nating vrork. And yet I have transcribed 
but a -pkri of the passages I had pencilled, 
and I might have marked scored beside. 

Who will dare say, the Princess is not 
adorned profusely with jewels of the finest 
water ? Nor, in fact, is it less remarkable 
for its opulence and profundity of thought, 
than for its exquisite imagery and its beauty 
of expression. Assuredly Tennyson, by this 
token merely, is made free of the ** Im- 
mortals." 

Another of his splendid poems is the 
*' Palace of Art,'' described by him, as 

" a sort of allegory 
of a soul, 
A sinful soul, possessed of many gifts ; 

* . * * * * 

A glorious Demi, large in heurt and bxaia, 
That did love Beauty only." 

The Poet gathers about this Soul all things 
beautiful and glorious in the realms of Na- 
ture and of Art, 

"I built my soul a lordly pleasure-house ; 

* ^ * * * 

Full of great rooms and small the palace stood. 

All various, each a perfect whole. 
From living Nature, fit fot every mood' 

And change of my still soul." 

* * * * * 



" And with choice paintings of wise men I hung 

The royal dais around.** 
*'For there was Milton, like a seraph strong; 

Beside him Shakspeare, hland and mOd ; 
And there the world-worn Dante grasped his song^ 

Aud somewhat grimly smiled." 

'* And there the Ionian Father of the rest ; 
A million wrinkles eairved his ticin; 
A hundred winters snowed upon his breast 
From cheek and throat and chin." 

But this self-indulgent seeking and enjoy- 
ment of mere Beauty matches not the needs 
or the destinies of the soul. At last 

"she fell, 
struck through with pangs of HeU." 

* * * * ♦ 

"Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her;" 

and she gradually became 

" A spot of dull stagnation^ vdthout light 
Or power of movement ;" 

* * * * * 

" A stm, saUpoU, locked in vfith bdrs of sand. 
Left on the shore ; that hears all n^ht 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their maonled waters whiteJ* 

The intelligent reader must needs bless 
the Poet for the grand moral and the pro- 
found philosophy, not less than for the rich 
imaginativeness and graphic expression of this 
Poem. Such reader, I think, will be pre- 
pared to echo in full our author's affirmation, 
that 

" The Poet in a golden dime was hem, 
With golden sktrs above ;" 

* * * * * 

" He saw through life and death, through good and iU; 
He saw through his own soul** 
***** 

" The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
An^ winged with flame." 

* * * » * . 

" So many minds did gird their orbs with beams, 
Though one did fling the fire." ' 
***** 

" Thus Truth was multiplied on earth ; the world 
Like one great garden showed ; 
And through the wreaths of floating da^k upcurled. 
Rare sunrise flowed." 

" And Freedom reared, in that avgutt ftuaxlse. 
Her beautiful, bold brow ; 
While rites and forms before herbnmli^ egret 
Melted like snow." 



"And In her raiment's hem was traced in full 
Wisdom;" 
* * # * ♦ 
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"No iword 
Ot wrath her right arm whirled ; 
But onepoorpoefs scroll^ and with Jm word 
She ihook the world!" 

'- And speaking of the Poet, a bein^ so 
' worthy and grand through his intrinsic 
qualities, we are reminded by contrast of 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

** The daughter of a hundred earls,'' 

with no credentials else. Such Poet might 
justly say to her, 

" TniBt me, CJIara Vere de Tere. 

From yon blue heavens, above us bent, 
T?u grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long desoent.** 

Tennyson has marvellous power and skill 
in description, whether of natural objects or 
works of Art I might cite *' Recollections 
of the Arabian Nights'' and Mariana, as 
special examples. 

The poetic gift, with which he 'seems to 
me least abundantly endowed, is the lyric. 
Not that I would pronounce him entirely 
wanting even here. On the contrary, there 
may be found scattered through his volumes 
several Songa, of which even the favorites of 
the Lyric Muse might well be proud. For 
instance in the "Miller's Daughter" we 
have two charming little Songs, which even 
Moore would reckon gems, and other spe- 
cimens might readily be cited, were such 
needed. 

Nevertheless I cannot but think the Ode is 
not his forte. He lacks that habitual "fine 
frenzy," that sv^tained "harmonious mad- 
ness," which made Shelley's Skylark, "that 
singing ever soars, and soaring ever singeth," 
so apt to symbol of the poet's self. Tennyson is 
rather meditative than impetuously gushing, 
and has more of the afflatus of thought and 
imagination than of the oestrus of feeling. 
In this characteristic, as before intimated, he 
not a little resembles Wordsworth. 

We find this more or less exemplified in 
all his writings, but especially in his last 

Eublisbed, entitled " In Memoriam," a tri- 
ute to his deceased friend, Arthur Hallam. 
It is certainly a singular monument to the 
departed, a total volume suggested by and 
inscribed to the memory of an individual, on 
the basis of private friendship alone. .A no- 
ble monument, too, and it were not easy 
saying to which it does most credit, — him, 
who wa« worthy io inspire such an elegiac 
tribute, or him, who could so love anare- 
memb€^ the departed, as to execute it. 

Still it is rather a series of mournful 
musings busied about the dead, than the ut- 
terance of feelings wrung and deeply de- 
pressed by his loss. The Poem is beautifully 
written, and is crowded with beautiful 



thoughts such as might occur to a mind like 
the author's, while dwelling on this tenderly- 
mournful theme, — at one time uttering the 
reveries suggested by the sphere now in- 
habited by the emancipated Spirit, and at 
another picturing the excellencies of the 
dead, together with the scenes and events 
participated by the writer with him in the 
past of the present world. 

My space forbids more than slightly 
glancing at this volume. The departed, says 
the Poet, 

**bore, without %hw% 
The grand old name of GenOemant 
Defamed by every charlatan. 
And soiled with all ignoble uae." 

The object in producing this book, as also 
its character, is aptly described thus : 

"/« wordif like weediy PU wraprntt/er. 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But that large Orief wlUch these enfoid, 
1m given in outline, and no more.** 

Its contents, still further, are exquisitely 
symbolised, as follows : 

" I sing to him, who resta below ; 

And, since the grasses round me ware, 
I take the grasses of the grave, . 
And make them pipes whereon to Mote.** 

A fine sentiment the following, nor less 
true than fine : 

«* *Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at aU," 

The poet thus delights himself with the 
thought of being, at death, reunited to his 
friend, and learnmg from such friend's theni 
ampler knowledge : 

" And what delights can equal those. 
That stir the spirit's inner deeps. 
When one that loves, but knows not, reecpt 
A truth from one, that loves and knows f" 

How inimitable the following hint at the 
brevity of the poems, wherein the writer's 
sorrow expresses itself: 

<<Nor dare she trust a larger lay; 
But rather loosens from the Up 
Short swaMow-JUghts of Song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away.** 

But I must close, though here, as in the 
other volumes, I have left unquoted scores of 
other passages, which I would fain hsTe 
pointed out to the reader. I might, howefer, 
nave doubled my number of pages withoot 
citing half my favorites. I trust, however, 
I have furnished my reader some pleasure 
by the verses already offered. And with this 
hope, I take my leave. 
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In order to understand our subject pro- 
perly, we must be acquainted with the his- 
tory of the times in which it was formed. 

The Northern part of North America was 
discovered by Sebastian Cabot, and seized 
in the name of the British monarch, Henry 
VII, but it was not settled until the latter part 
of the reign of the "Virgin Queen," Eliza- 
beth. To encourage settlements, tracts of 

^ land were given to certain individuals ; 

I hence arose the different States, between 

I which there was no direct political con- 
nexion : but, owing to their common rela- 
tion to Britain, they were not altogether 
alien to each other, which can be shown by 
their common right of citizenship^ cgmmon 
right of inheritance, and their common com- 

' mercial regulations. The Union was the 
work of a century and a-half, — at which 
length of time we can not be surprised, when 
we consider the incongruous character of 
the elements of the Union, — New England 
being settled by the "Roundheads," and 
Virginia by the " Cavaliers;" New England 
by the "ruritans;" Pennsylvania by the 
"Quakers;" and Maryland by the "Catholics:" 
and no toleration being shown by any party. 
Another cause acting against the formation 
of the Union was the different forms of go- 
vernment, some of them being under Charter 
Governments^ some under Proprietary €fov- 
ernmentSy and some under the Royal Gov- 
ernment. Another element of their incon- 
gruity was the variety of soil and products, 
and hence the supposed variety of interests, 
as is yet the ca«e with the Northern and 
Southern States. Disputes were also had 
in reference to their boui>daries; the char- 
ters, &c. being deficient in this respect, 
owing to the little geographical knowledge 
England then possessed of this country. We 
then ask, how were these incongruous ele- 
ments naturalized and brought together? 
First, by the sense of common danger ; the 
first occasion upon which they united, 
from fear of this common danger, was — 
(1.) The New England Confederacy^ which 
was brought about in the year 1643, and 
was occasioned by a fear of the Indian 
tribes, and an apprehension of the in- 
roads of the Dutch from the colony of 
New York. This confederacy was entitled 
"The United Colonies of New England," 

, and included the four colonies of Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
Haven. Besides protection against the 
French, Dutch and IndianSj another motive 
set forth in this article of confederacy, was 
the conversion of the Indians. This con- 
federacy was dissolved in 1686, by King 



James taking away their respective char- 
ters. The only remarkable exercise of 
power exercised by this confederacy, was 
the establishment of a mint in Boston. No 
new measures for bringing about a sys- 
tematic union were taken until 1754, when, 
for resisting the Indians and French, dele- 
gates were appointed from seven colonies 
to meet at Albany ; this formed (2.) The 
Albany Conyress. D'r Franklin, the dele- 
gate from Pennsylvania, prepared a plan 
for a union, which was rejected both by the 
colonies and by the mother country. (3.) The 
Stamp Act Congress, This was occasioned 
by Britain taxing the Americans to pay the 
expenses of the " seven years' war," without 
allowing them to be represented in Parlia- 
ment. The Stamp Act reached America in 
1765 ; and it so displeased us, that delegates 
from nine colonies met to express their dis- 
approbation of it. They remained in session 
a week, and then adjourned sine die. They 
adopted a petition to the King and Parlia- 
ment, accompanied with a Declaration of 
Rights. This had the desired effect for a 
time, and the Stamp Act was repealed the 
following year — having hardly gone into 
operation — the repeal being accompanied by 
a Declaratory Act, to the effect that they 
still had a right to tax us in this manner, 
although the V did not then choose to exercise 
this right. The year 1765 may be consider- 
ed properly as the commencement of the 
Revoluti(m, although hostilities did not 
break out till 1775. In 1767 a taxation of a 
different kind was resorted to, which was 
opposed by the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts. Standing committees of correspon- 
dence were organized in 1773, which contri- 
buted greatly to the formation of the 
" Union," by causing social union to spring 
up. In 1774 the Boston Port Bill was 
passed, occasioned by the destruction of the 
tea at Boston ; and, although the passage of 
this bill would have directly benefitted the 
other colonies, yet, seeing that a general 
principle for their future treatment was con- 
tained in it, they unanimously opposed it, 
showing that an instinctive feeling for union 
was now prevailing. (4.) The Congress of 
1774. For the reasons given just above, a 
general Congress assembled at Philadelphia, 
in September, 1774, in which all the colonies 
of the thirteen were represented, except 
Georgia. The object of this Congress was 
to adopt such pacific measures, as would 
induce Great Britain to change her policy, 
and restore the colonies to the same condi- 
tion they were in previous to 1763. The 
measure adopted was the non-importation 
policy ; and, to give it more system, Articles 
of Association were adopted. They ad- 
journed then from October till next May, 
when they met and considered the battle of 
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Lexington, which had just been fought. 
To provide for the expenses of a war, they 
resorted to a paper currency, and then took 
measures for raising a Continental Congress. 
The. command of theu army was given to 
Washington. The delegates from Georgia 
joined the Convention in September, 1775, 
which completed the old " Thirteen Colo- 
nies." The measures of Congress now be- 
came positive. On the 10th of May, 1776, 
this resolution was adopted, "recommend- 
ing these colonies to provide themselves 
with a government which would conduce to 
their happiness." This was followed by The 
Declaration of Independence ; and by vir- 
tue of it the Union was established — never- 
theless it was made more perfect by the 
' adoption of the present Constitution. Inde- 
pendence was a joint act, and given to the 
colonies jointly. Each colony might have 
declared itself independent, or they might 
have voted jointly, and given independence 
to the colonies separately, but such was not 
the case; it was given to them jointly, so that 
we arrive at a conclusion which is of great 
importance to the subject, i. e. that the 
Union created the States, and not the States 
the Union. 

The foreign evils were all remedied by 
the Declaration of Independence; but cer- 
tain politi6al domestic evils (which are enu- 
merated in the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion), prevailed between • A. D. 1776 and 
1789. These were caused principally by the 
nation being, at its birth, placed in all the 
trying and embarrassing circumstances of 
war ; and hence the prosecution of the war 
demanded the chief attention, and not the 
government. We will now inquire how 
many ffovemments existed before the adoption 
of the present Constitution, If a go vernm en t, 
as a government, need not have a written 
charter, which indeed is the case with Great 
Britain — for there is no such thing as a 
written British Constitution, analogous to 
the American Constitution — then there were 
two, viz : 

I. The Revolutionary Government. 

II. The Articles op Confederation. 

I. The Revoluionary Government. This 
is the historical designation of the irregu- 
lar and unwritten system of government 
prevailing during the greater part of the 
war, inasmuch as it was of a revolution- 
ary, or unstable and irregular character: 
for, although the members of Congress' were 
chosen methodically by the different Legis- 
latures, yet their powers were arbitrary, and 
varied with the different aspects of the war. 
To prove the existence of this government, 
we resort to these arguments : 

1st. Congress possessed supreme powers for 
national purposes, (1.) "They raised armies 
and navies.'' (2.) "Granted letters of marque 



and reprisal." (3.) "Issued bills of credi 
(4.) "Obtained loans on the faith of the 
tion." (5.) "Formed alliances and treatie 
(as with France and the Indians.) (6.) 1 
country was known abroad only as ( 
government — that of the United Stat 
(7.) They received and sent ambassado 
regulated commerce," &c., &c.. But tin 
are the chief rights of a government, a 
hence a government existed. Very imperft 
however, for all the powers were vested 
one body. 1. Legislative powers — exa 
ples(l.)(2.).(3.)(4.) 2. Executive (5.) (6.) f 
3. Judiciary — for example, condemnatioa 
prizes. 

2d. The authoritative statement of it 
Congress, The following resolution ^ 
made, A. D. 1779: "Resolved, That C; 
gress is by these United States invested in 
the supreme power of peace and war." 

3d. The highest judicial authority has i 
aided this question. The Supreme Court i 
cided this three times — Justice Jay deliT( 
ing the opinion. The revolutionary gover 
ment lasted until March, 1781, and tha 
fore through a great portion of the yn 
After five years' existence, it was 8up( 
ceded by 

II. The Artici^s of Confederation. ( 
the same day that Congress appointed 
committee to draft a Declaration of Id 
pendence, (June 11th, 1776,) a motior. .. 
made that a committee also be appK)inted 
draft articles of confederation. After d 
bating upon it till 1778, they presented 
plan, with which all the States, except Del 
ware and Maryland, were satisfied. In Ma 
1779, Delaware acceded ; and, finally, upc 
March 1st, 1781, Maryland gave her coj 
sent, through her two delegates. This then 
fore dates the articles of confederation. Tl 
difficulties in adonting ity were : 1. The mat 
ner of voting in Vongress, This was settle 
by allowing each State one vote. 2. The <u 
portioning of the expense of the war. Thi 
was settled by dividing it unequally amoD] 
the different States — the larger States paj 
ing more. 3. Tlie disposal of the unpatenta 
lands. This was the greatest difficulty, 
Maryland, who possessed no unpatented 
lands, would not agree to enter the coDfedfr 
racy until all those States possessing smi 
lands were willing to give them to the aete- 
ral Government, to be converted into publl« 
lands, and shared out according to the will 
of Congress. The nature of the confederor 
tion was a purely Federal, as opposed to 
popular government. The members of Con- 
gress were chosen by the Legislatures of tb« 
different States. They voted by States. Th« 
majority of delegates from any State formed 
the vote of that State. The Articles of Con- 
federation proved highly imbecile, prevent- 
ing the abuse of power, by crippling the usi 
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f ' it. Its principal defects were^ first, that 
[Ainvolved a Legislature on States, i. e. Con- 
', ts8 had no power independent of the will 
I ] the State Legislatures. " Congress could 

{slare every thing, and do nothing." They 
ght conclude a treaty, but could not en- 
ce it ; they might raise troops, but could 
'p^tt pay them. Second, There was no direct 
jpresentaiion of the people in it, and it was 
'"T)t therefore o, popular government. Third, 
" *Aere was no distribution of the power into 

t different departments, War, Navy, Judi- 
ry, Treasury, &c.. 
^ Attempts were soon made to remedy the 
^Hrticles of Confederation, Congress, in 1783, 
jpplied to the States to levy impost duties, 
or twenty-five years, to pay her debts. The 
' ftates refused. A second appeal in 1784, 
■'•' Hid a third in 1786, were not complied with, 
thus Congress had no power to regulate 
lommerce with foreign nations ; and now 
re come directly to the history of the forma- 
%on of our present Constitution, Early in 
1785, commissioners from Maryland and 
Virginia met at Alexandria, to, foVm a com- 
Bact for the navigation of the Chesapeake 
pay. They however extended their views, 
-ind appointed commissioners to put the 

Suestion of Tariff and Impost Duties before 
11 the States. In 1786, the representatives 
of five States met at Annapolis. This com- 
Hj^ttee also enlarged their views, and recom- 
itfcMied a meeting to be held in Philadel- 
phia, *' to take into consideration the situa- 
tion of the United States, &c.." On this be- 
:ing reported to Congress, a motion was 
%ade, 1787, to hold a convention in Phila- 
^delphia, for the purpose of revising the 
'Articles of Confederation. Shay's rebellion 
Hn Massachusetts, produced by the unjust 
'Tender Laws, no doubt' helped to hasten 
this resolution. The Federal Convention was 
h^ld, and contained delegates from all the 
States, except Rhode Island. The delegates 
were chosen by the Legislatures. General 
Washington was chosen President of it. 
Among its members were D'r Franklin, Gene- 
, ral Hamilton, and M'r Madison. This Con- 
' vention, after sitting four months, adopted the 
I present Constitution, and then adjourned in 
I September. The Constitution was then rati- 
Jied by eleven States; and in September, 1788, 
' -{o^e year after it had been submitted to Con- 
gre!i^,) Congress appointed the fourth of 
March, 1789, as the time when, and New 
York as the place where, the first Congress 
under the new Constitution should be held. 
The first quorum was present on April 6th, 
when the votes of both houses for President 
were counted, and resulted in the election of 
General Washington, who was^ duly inau- 
gurated upon the 30th of that month. In 
1789, North Carolina, and in the year follow- 
ing, Rhode Island ratified the Constitution — 



thus completing the old thirteen colonies. 
The date of the present Constitution is taken 
as the 4th of March, A. D. 1789. 

We will now consider the difficulties in 
adopting the present Constitution, They were: 
1. The difference of feeling on the subject of 
General Government. The adoption of a 
Constitution for a General Government was 
thought by Patrick Henry and John Adams, 
to be a greater change than the separa- 
tion of the colonies from Great Britain. 
This was also the state of feeling preced- 
ing the Articles of Confederation, immedi- 
ately after the Revolution; and then ori- 
ginated the two parties. Federalists and 
Democrats, The anti-Federalists, or Demo- 
crats, were in favour of a mere offensive and 
defensive league, as often as this should be 
found necessary. The Federalists wished to 
have something more permanent adopted, 
not only for war, but also for peace, and 
hence they adopted the Articles of Confede- 
ration. When the question for superseding 
the Articles of Confederation arose, these 
parties changed sides : the Democrats were 
for retaining the articles, (which they had 
formerly opposed,) with alterations. But 
the Federalists were for abolishing them 
entirely,, so as to adopt the present Consti- 
tution. The Federalists were for giving 
greater power to the Government, and the 
anti-Federalists, Republicans, or Democrats, 
were for restricting the power of the Gene- 
ral Government, and increasing that of the 
different States. The resolution of Congress 
and the instructions of many of the States 
limited their power to the altering of the 
Articles of Confederation. As they soon 
saw, however, that the mere alteration of 
these would be a waste of time, and as they 
could merely propose a plan, the majority 
were in favour of the Virginia plan, which 
went for an entirely new Constitution. The 
New Jersey plan, a mere alteration, was lost 
by a vote of seven to three States, one State 
being divided^ — one of its delegates voting 
for, and the other against it — which, to- 
gether with New Hampshire, (not repre- 
sented until afterwards,) and Rhode Island, 
(not represented at all,) comprise the thirteen 
States. 

2. The difficulties in regard to the ar- 
rangement of the plan. These were prin- 
cipally in regard to the voting of the larger 
and smaller States, as applied both to the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 
(1.) As to the House of Representatives — 
there was a warm dispute, in which the 
larger States argued that they should have 
more influence, on the ground of greater ^rt- 
torial and numerical extent, according to 
the popular principle; and the smaller States 
contended for the international principle of 
" equality of sovereignty," especially since 
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precedence was on their side, equality hav- 
ing been maintained for twelve years ; this 
was however no argument — ^for the express 
purpose of the Convention was to change 
^receding rules. In this case, it was settled 
»y the smaller States yielding upon the House 
of Representatives — it being agreed that 
representation should be according to the 
population. (2.) The question now. recurred 
with regard to the Senate, and, after great 
difficulty, the Convention almost breaking up 
without coming to any result, the spirit of 
compromise again prevailed, and the larger 
States in turn yielded^ agreeing that each 
State should be entitled to the same number 
of senators, viz : two. The plan was then 
reported to Congress and the several Legis- 
latures — afterwards to be submitted to con- 
ventions of the people themselves. The 
Legislatures appointed the holding of these. 
Upon the whole, the plan was not satisfac- 
tory to the great body of the people. The 
States, however, rather than submit to the 
Articles of Confederation, agreed to adopt 
the plan unconditionally, and, after adop- 
tion, to obtain such amendments as they 
desired. The plan was, however, adopted 
with a small majority, and that with great 
difficulty — Patrick Henry, M'r Monroe, and 
M'r Gerry were strongly opposed to it — 
John Hancock and John Adams were but 
indifferent. One great objection to the Con 
stitution was its not containing a Bill of 
Rights, analogous to that contained in the 
British Charter of 1688. It was answered 
that there was no occasion for it in America, 
under a written Constitution. The ten arti- 
cles of amendment are really a substitute 
for a bill of rights. 

The present Constitution was founded, 
then — 

I. Upon the implied consent of the old 
Congress ; for it adopted the resolutions in 
favour of it, and submitted them to the 
State Legislatures. 

II. Upon the implied sanction of the 
States in their ** sovereign capacity." This, 
according to Judge Marshall, was shown 
"by their summoning the Conventions." 

III. Upon the direct popular choice. This 
differs from the Articles of Confederation. 
The Federal and popular principles are com- 
prised in this, as they were adopted by the 
people, not as individual people only, but as 
the people of the different States. "We, 
the people of these United States," &c.. 

It might be asked, "would not the Consti- 
tution have been brought nearer to the 
people, if (as was the case in amendments 
to the Constitution of Pennsylvania), it had 
been balloted for directly by the people, 
instead of their representatives ?" The an- 
swer is, yes. But then there could have 
been no systematic discussion of it, which 



was greatly needed at this time. There can 
be no doubt of the excellence of the present 
Constitution, when we see that, since its 
adoption to the present time, only two 
amendments have been made upon it, one 
concerning the interpretation of it, and the 
other concerning the Vice-President. 



LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. 

Warm Springs, Virginia, 7 
Sept. Ist, 1854. j 

Dear Bizarre : 
The waters in which I have been phi- 
landering and simnjpring ever since our 
separation, bear, geographically speaking, 
the same relation to Virginia, which the 
caloric environs of Naples bear to the South 
of Italy. No influence is wanting to sup^gest 
a comparison. The Infernal Lakes, and the 
hell-born springs of the ancients, the mys- 
terious caverns, the pools teeming with 
miraculous properties and yet more mira- 
culous legends, which illustrate the coast of 
BAiiE, are all reproduced in this wonderful 
region. It would be difficult for a man of 
combustible fancy, during a short residence 
here, not to find himself far gone in the 
facilis descensus avemi ; and even I, after a 
month of domestication, sit down to address 
you in the character of a visitant to another 
world. 

Yet the Hot Springs, from whose flaying 
influences I have lately escaped, and of 
which I shall chiefly speak, are surely no 
realm of fancy. Perhaps a few plain re- 
marks, the fruit of a sejour of several weeks 
at that celebrated place, may not be unac- 
ceptable to you or your readers. If a faith- 
ful representation can aid in correcting th# 
generally received and injurious errors re- 
garding an establishment more remarkable 
ais a hospital than as a watering place, my 
pen will have been employed to good pur- 
pose. None of the great mineral baths of 
America, I venture to declare, hav^ been the 
subject of so much mendacious commenda- 
tion, of so much systematic puffing, of so 
much quackery absolute, as the Hot Springs 
OF Virginia. That they should have been 
lauded beyond their merits is not strange. 
In the first place they* are one of the great 
natural productions of our country ; in the 
second, they are the unique production of 
the Old Dominion. As a curiosity they rank 
with the Natural Bridge ; as a hygienic re- 
sort they rank (according to advertisement) 
with the pool of Bethsida itself. To impeach 
their Qualities, then, in the presence of a 
Virginian, would excite in him surprise as 
great as a native of Schuylkill county might 
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testify were you doubt the combustibility of 
his coal. 

In the third place the Hot Springs are 
owned and kept by a Virginia gentleman — 
for such D'r Goode is esteemed. His fame 
as a physician, by inspiring that confidence 
which a "medicine man" alone can inspire 
in a mass of visitors, all of whom are inva- 
lids, has like^snse in no small measure im- 
parted reputation to the waters. In other 
words, he has given a character to his 
Springs. 

But the principal engine of puffery is a 
minute pamphlet, which for profundity and 
veracity of statement is surpassed by none 
of those treatises of BrandretnorHobensack, 
that adorn the advertising columns of the 
Ledger, This brochure, of which several 
hundred copies are printed annually, is pre- 
sented to new-comers with a prodigality 
only paralleled by Charles Surface, whose 
zeal for dissemination forced him to part 
with his whole library. 

"Go little book (return ere many days), 
I cast thee on the vfoters; go thy ways." 

The " new-arrival," desperate with a bad 
liver, or a worse leg, or who late thought 
himself all abdomen^ here reads with kin- 
dling eyes how the agonized Old Grimes of 
Rackensack, arrived on Sunday in a feather 
bed, how he hobbled to the boiler-bath on 
Wednesday, how he abdicated his crutches 
on Saturday in a fit of exaltation, and danced 
a pigeon-wmg before admiring hundreds in 
the evening of the same day. Or how 
General Bowlegs tottered thither in the 
year 1800, took eighty hot-spouts in succes- 
sion, and marched home on limbs which re- 
sembled pillars in strength and compasses 
in rectitude. Certificates from travellers, 
compared with whom Munchausen and Gul- 
liver were timid sticklers, furnish our sciatic 
or hepatic friend with a Sangrado energy of 
faith. So on he lingers, for a month at least; 
with little benefit but great l^ope. 

This book of farrago, however, is not 
without its uses. I soon discovered its 
small cottony leaves to be eminently adapted 
to purposes of shaving. 

Having thus attempted to indicate some 
of the causes of the overrated reputation of 
the Hot Springs, I shall give you briefly 
the result of my observations on the esta- 
blishment and its inmates. The waters pos- 
sess certain virtues ; of this there is no 
question. In character they are powerfully 
stimulant, and therefore useful in certain 
torpid conditions of the system. The liver- 
tormented Southron, betaking himself hither 
from the miasmatic lowlands of his home, 
in these baths undergoes an awakening 
similar to that of a terrapin in a cauldron. 



On the other hand, all sensible men with , 
whom I have conversed, agree that they pos- 
sess pot a tithe of the qualities ascribed to 
them. The majority of cases with which I 
have met, either remained unaffected, or else 
were perniciously affected by the baths ; 
this I can safely say. Again, I have known 
at least a dozen invalids, who, after aban- 
doning this remedy in despair, have expe- 
rienced complete relief at one of the neigh- 
bouring Springs — and these invalids were 
chiefly rheumatic, A liquid at the tempera- 
ture of 106 degrees Fahrenheit, cannot, it 
seems, be a safe immersion for constitutions 
with diseases tending to the acute. 

But, enough of the healing art, of which I 
I profess to know no more thon Sancho 
Panza, or the Medecin malgr^ lui. The baths 
are mere dens in appointments and dimen- 
sions : thi/, too, with a supply of water in 
which nature has shown herself overwhelm- 
ingly prodigal. The general air of contrac- 
tion and discomfort, long ago excited the 
astonishment of D'r Burke, in his impartial 
work on the Virginia Springs. Since he 
made his statement, things have rather de- 
teriorated. Of the establishment and its 
administration I can only say, that, if any 
hospital in the country could be so wretch- 
edly conducted, its managers would richly 
deserve indictment. Half-cooked food of 
an unwholesome description, never varied 
by change or improvement, is the daily 
fare of the sick and well. A gout may be 
exchanged for a dyspepsia — or so may a 
rheumatism — on the theory of the introduc- 
tion of a new disease. This, recollect, is in 
the heart of a land of plenty, while three 
other Springs, within a circuit of ten miles, 
and far more moderate in price, are famed 
for their excellent tables. The courteous 
answer to all malcontents is, " did you come 
to use the water, or did you not ? If you 
did, it is for the water you pay ; the table is 
mere hospitality." 

Excuse these uninteresting matters of 
fact : but they ou^ht to be set forth to the 
public by somebody. Besides, I have a suf- 
ficient apology for writing nothing pleasant 
about the Hot Springs. There is nothing 
pleasant to be written. Especially is this 
the case, since the ball-room (as a small un- 
painted ante-room is facetiously called), was 
converted into a wholesale dormitory three 
weeks ago — and the handy consisting of three 
windy, querulous, and nameless instru- 
ments, had to betake itself out of doors — 
where, in some vague corner, the aforesaid 
instruments keep congenial concert with 
the owls. 

I might reveal further the secrets of this 
dread prison-house. I might relate how a 
lineal son of Hippocrates nere consecrates 
himself to the l^aotice of mass, with a de- 
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Yotion which Archbishop Hughes himself 
might marvel at — were the mass any colour 

but blue But I refrain, and proceed 

to some more inspiring subject. The Spring 
from which I write is the Wildbad of Ame- 
rica. The bath is luxurious beyond descrip- 
tion ; no oriental refinement can be com- 
pared to it. The country around is pre- 
eminent in beauty, and the company com- 
bines gayety with respectability — a circum- 
stance worthy of note at a watering-place. 
I shall write next week from the White 
Sulphur. 

" To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new." 



A MUTE WOMAN. 

[The following description of a real cha- 
racter, was written by a man who is deaf 
and dumb.] 

The deaf and dumb Miss R ', Heaven 

forbid that I should so far violate her sin- 
gularly quick — for one so afflicted — feelings, 
as to spread her full name before a crowd 
of staring eyes, is one of the "blessed 
few" who, spite of the deprivation of 
hearing, acquire a respectable command of 
language. She was educated in the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution at Philadelphia, where 
she was distinguished for her efficiency in 
every branch of study pursued in the school. 
She now lives in the country with her 
widowed mother and younger sisters, who 
depend upon her labours for a subsistence. 
She is alone in procuring them the necessaries 
and sometimes elegancies of life, and has been 
for many years — and she a mute! A noble- 
hearted woman ! Her like is not to be seen 
in the deaf and dumb world. A noble wo- 
man! and may God bless her. She has 
seen much affliction — the loss of a kind 
and high-minded father, and of an affection-' 
ate and noble-minded brother in a distant 
land, yet she bears all like a heroine, and 
without a murmur. She is diligent in the 
use of her needle the year round, and that 
to supply the wants of a large family. She 
is amazingly clever in the dress-making 
line. She loves her mother with a strength 
of affection, which, truth to say, is not often 
seen among her companions in privation, 
and contributes in a great measure to her 
comfort; in fact, she is the "one thing need- 
ful" of her household circle. To these qua- 
lities is added a large amount of good com- 
mon sense, which enables her to appreciate 
her dutv to God and man, and act accord- 
ingly. She possesses spirit, and will not stoop 
to vulgar rudeness, either in word or deed. 
She is highly esteemed for her many amiable 
traits of character and una£Qected kindness 



of heart, and is sure to gain golden opinions 
wherever her merit is known. When she 
sees any man or woman in distress, she 
rivers out her pity at one flow, and extends 
a helping hand to him or her. Her family 
is of the first respectability. Without be- 
ing handsome, in the ordinary sense, she is 
an exceedingly well-looking woman, with a 
dark, soft expression, large blue eves, and 
sweet pouting lips. Her eyes, when ani- 
mated, express all the varying emotions of 
a heart deep in pure affection. Her laugh, 
in particular, is an intellectual one — not the 
common-place sort of a laugh you daily see 
in the " face divine." I am constrained to 
confess that she is the most noble-minded 
mute that I have seen in the whole course 
of my existence. She employs her leisure 
moments in reading. She writes well. Her 
diction is always good, and at times ele- 
gant. Her chirography is quite lady-like 
and clear. 
I have written thug much in praise of 

Miss R , because, in all my travels, I 

have not met with one mute who combines 
in her person all the virtues I have been 
describing. She does credit to the Institu- 
tion which, next to God, has been the means 
of introducing her into good society. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Sketches of the Lives and Judicial Ser- 
vices of the Chief Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United Sfat^, By Charles 
Van Santvoord. Charles Scribner: New 
York: 1854. 8vo. Pp.533. 
The appearance of a work on this subject, 
without any previous heralding, \^ some- 
what a surprise. The habit of the pub- 
lishers of the present day, in bringing out a 
book of this character, is first to blow a 
pretty loud blast through a column of ad- 
vertisements, and then to excite the public 
appetite, by the insertion in the daily news- 
papers of piquant morceaux, to give a fore- 
taste of the flavour of the contents. The 
present publication came qutetly into exist- 
ence, depending upon its own merits for a 
favourable reception, which shows consider- 
able confidence on the part of the author in 
the ability of his production. 

"The history of empires," says Lord 
Brougham, "is the history of men;" and the 
reverse of the proposition is equally true. 
History no longer consists of a narrative of 
events chronologically arranged. It is now 
something more. The age has grown criti- 
cal and inquiring — and the call for some 
more intimate knowledge of the causes 
which produce events, has forced historians 
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to undertake a most arduous task — to enter 
into the philosophy of politics, to analyze 
the motives of actors, ana to reveal the re- 
motest sources of the consequences which it^ 
is their province to record. But, while the 
office of the historian has hecome raised in 
dignity, it has also become a greater field 
for the inaccuracies which flow from the 
mis-judgments and the prejudices of men. 
Of course, with all their inaccuracies, histo- 
rians are those upon whom we must chiefly 
rely for information. They perform for us 
the functions of collater^ and digesters. 
But it is to the biographies of the prominent 
individuals, especially to the auto-biogra- 
phies which are comprised in their private 
correspondence and m their sentiments, as 
recorded by those with whom they lived on 
terms of intimacy, that, after all, we must 
look to, to understand the temper of the 
times, and the secret causes which often 
operate more powerfully in public transac- 
tions, than those openly proclaimed. This 
department of history not only serves as a 
check upon the inordinate egotism of au- 
thors, which tinges their narratives with the 
colourings of their own sentiments, but 
also upon that greater but more pardonable 
failing, which exaggerates tlie common-place 
into the heroic, and exalts the attributes to 
men as subject to human weakness and fail- 
ings as ourselves, the characteristics of demi- 
gods. It is therefore highly proper that the 
industry of this class of collecters of biogra- 
phical information should be encouraged. 

The Chief Justices of the United States 
have not, with the exception of M'r Jay, 
found hitherto a biographer. Of course, we 
do not attribute to the obituary notices, calk- 
ed forth by the deaths of Marshall and of 
Rutledge, the character of historical essays ; 
and yet the story of their lives was called 
for, because, in every constitutional govern- 
ment, questions of State policy must often 
come before the judiciary, and because the 
leaning of the Court in which they are con- 
sidered, must be greatly affected by the cha- 
racter of the presiding officer. 

M'r Van Santvoord has brought to his 
task an excellent and correct style, and 
powers of appreciation sufficiently cultivated 
to have maae him valuable as a biographer ; 
but, beyond this, we can afibrd him little 
praise. He has written a readable and 
saleable book — readable, on account of his 
merit as a narrator, and because his topic 
necessarily embraces the most interesting 
portion of American history — saleable, be- 
cause it contains, in a popular form, some 
information on a subject of which our own 
people are lamentably ignorant, i. e. the con- 
stitutional history of this country. 

But the work is lamentably deficient in 
new material. What others have published 



before, the author has collected, examined, 
and strung together in a readable form ; and 
if he was writing short notices for an ency- 
clopaedia, we should be willing to say he had 
successfully accomplished his task. But we 
find no traces of accurate and extensive 
research — not a single new view of a trans- 
action put forth — and not a doubt explained 
away. Perhaps we should except from this 
censure, that part of the narrative which 
embraces their judicial career, which is not 
only pleasantly written, but contains a good 
deal of bar anecdote, not to be found in the 
reports of the cases ; and he has performed 
verv well the difficult task of presenting, in 
a clear and popular manner, the interest- 
ing points of cases which came before them 
before adjudication. 

As a specimen of the loose manner the 
author deals with his subject, in his opening 
chapter on the life of John Jay, he says : 

"History is not always just in its dis- 
criminations, or correct in its estimate of 
individual character, and of the true worth 
and merit of public services. There is somp-^ 
thing so attractive to the historian in trac- 
ing successful results in administration, and 
brilliant achievements on the field of battle, 
that he is apt to lose sight of the less strik- 
ing but no less valuable labours of the dis- 
creet statesman in the legislature, the jurist 
on the bench, Wd the ambassador in the 
field of foreign diplomacy. Thus it hap- 
pens in regard to our revolutionary strug- 
gle, that while the popular admiration 
centres round. the more prominent actors on 
the scene, there is a class of men, standing 
comparatively in the background, whose 
characters have never been fully appre- 
ciated, and to whose memoHes history has 
not yet done entire justice." 

And, upon this tolerably correct assertion, 
he proceeds to say : "One of these men was 
John Jay— a man of modest virtue and un- 
pretending merit, who quietly, faithfully, 
and ably discharged the most important 
duties in the sphere he was called upon to 
fill." Now, such a remark in connection 
with M'r Jay, is almost absurd, if M'r Van 
Santvoord considers himself as addressing 
any other portion of his countryman than 
those whose knowledge of public men is 
derived from the loosest tradition. Why, no 
American statesman for more than twenty 
years, occupied a greater space in American 
politics, and no one received greater marks 
of popular esteem and animadversion. Ells- 
worth he also includes among our unremem- 
bered worthies, and the impetuous and bril- 
liant Rutledge. Why we should be inclined 
to quote these almost pre-eminently among 
the historical names of America. The% ques- 
tion naturally presents itself — among whom 
has the author lived, that he judges thus of 
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the standard of our appreciation of Ameri- 
can men ? 

We are constrained to say, therefore, that, 
so far as a work on this subject was needed, to 
supply a historical want — that it has disap- 
pointed any fair expectation. We will not, 
however, in the least retract from our asser- 
tion ^ that the general reader will find it an 
attractive and agreeable one. 

Sister Agnes; or^ the Captive Nvn. A Pic- 
ture of Convent Life. By a Clergyman^s 
Widow f &c., &c.. Riker, Thome & Co. : 
New York: 1854. ,12rno. Pp.412. 

Bizarre does not assume to settle the 
diflPerences between antagonizing religious 
sects. Of this book, therefore, it belongs to 
us only to say, that, as a literary perform- 
ance, it is executed with power and skill. 
Whether actually written by a woman, and 
" a clergyman's widow," we of course pos- 
sess not the facilities for determining. 

Nor have we the means of knowing 
whether /ac^ or fiction be here presented. 
The scene is laid on English soil, and the 
tale is painful and disturbing in the ex- 
treme. The substance of what the writer 
would lay before us is, that ** the Catholic 
Church*' is Satan's special emissary on earth, 
and that "nunneries'' are the workshops, 
whei^ his most ingeniously contrived and 
potent implements are stored. 

Is this — can this be " truth and verity ?" 
We do not know. Our acquaintance with 
these Institutions is so limited, as to be 
simply nought. While, therefore, waiving 
all decision on the points at issue, we can 
and mu^t say, that Institutions, Catholic or 
Protestant, which are morally capable of 
doing what this writer narrates, should 
be driven into the sea at the bayonet's 
point 1 

BlackwoocTs Edinburgh Magazine, August, 
1854: Leonard Scott & Co.: New York. 
For sale in Philadelphia by Getz & Buck. 

Blackwood is excellent this month ; each 
article is better than the preceding. It is 
quite plain, that though the renowned Chris- 
topher has shuffled off ** this mortal coil," he 
has left a worthy lineage to fill his throne. 
Article Ist, on "The Greek Revolution," is 
candid and truthful, with a leaning to the 
Greek side of the question. Article 2nd, 
"The Student Life of Scotland," will be 
highly instructive and amusing to all ,of 
Scottish descent and birth. A very curious 
and instructive article is that on " European 
Ethnology," worthy of the most serious 
consideration. Article 4th, " The Gangetic 
Provinces of British India," is more inter- 
esting to Englishmen than to us; at the 



same time, it is worthy of attentive perusal 
by all. The same may be said of tne last 
article, on " The Re-ascendency of Conser- 
vatism," meaning, by that term, Toryism in 
England. The beautiful romance, " The 
Secret of Stoke Manor," is continued. 

The Knickerbocker; or. New York Magazine. 

September, 1854: Samuel Hueston: New 

York. 

This is another pleasant number. "The 
Fudge Papers," by " Ike Marvel," is con- 
tinued, and we find a capital article on 
"Laughter." The Editor's Table" is fuU 
of agreeable anecdote. 

West American Monthly, September, 1854 : 
Jethro Jackson & Co. : Cincinnati. 
This is undoubtedly the best number of 
the Magazine ever issued. The principal 
portion of its matter is of a very high order, 
and it is all, we believe, original. " The 
Columbian Nights* Entertainment" is really 
capital. 

Pennsylvania Farm Journal. September, 
1854: J. M. Meredith & Co.: West 
Chester. 
The American Law Register, September, 
1854: D. B. Canfield & Co.: Philadel- 
phia. 
The Schoolfellow, September, 1854 : Evans 
& Dickerson : New York. 
These are all interesting and useful pe- 
riodicals to the respective classes of people 
to whom they are particularly addressed. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 



THEATRES. 

Our theatrical critic, who has been dozing 
the summer away in apathy, has hardly yet 
sufficiently recovered from the languor of liis 
far niente to bo induced to renew the ar- 

\ duous duties which the sudden opening of 

: the campaign has cast upon him. By threats 
of stoppmg off his weekly salary and by the 

I inducement of the price of a ticket," and 
something extra, pour boire, we inveigled 
him into Parkinson's Garden on a concert 

\ night — apparently he had enjoyed himself 
excessively — but the only remark of a criti- 

1 cal nature we could extract from him was 
that the orchestra was very good, all except 

ithe "Fireman's Quadrille," which was so 
like the real nuisance, as to be really very 
disagreeable; a criticism which we hardly 
thought worthy of publication. We next sent 

i him to the Kossuth Exchange, under the sur- 
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veillance of an attach^, with strict orders not 
to let him have a drop of refreshment, and to 
hold him in arrest until the performances 
were over. The wretched creature we found 
however had slept through the whole per- 
formance so sweetly, that his guardian angel 
had not the heart to disturb a slumber so in- 
nocent and profound. His account of the 
whole performance was so confused, that we 
found no reliance was to be placed upon it. 
The only intelligible remark he made was 
that " the Saloon was not cleaner than 
last season." We immediately ordered him 
right off to the Arch, in spite of his agonizing 
entreaties to be spared for another week. 
All we could extract from this visit was that 

he liked M'rs Drew as , in ** Satan in 

Paris." He did not seem to have any par- 
ticular ideas on the subject of the pieces or 
the other performers. 

Of his own accord he then assiduously at- 
tended a series of M'r Charles Jenkins's bril- 
liant entertainments, in the sixth, or seventh, 
or eighth story of that useful building, at 
the corner of Seventh and Chestnut streets, 
at which place, thanks to his diplomacy and 
handsome face, he had managed to effect the 
register of his name upon the list of dead- 
heads. But as his notices of this establish- 
ment seemed chiejfly to be composed of im- 
moderate eulogiums upon the grace and 
beauty of the young woman »rho officiates 
behind the bar, we have been compelled to 
lay them aside, as unbefitting reports of the 
transactions occurring in, what is in fact, a 
lyrical temple. 

The Walnut and the Italian Opera we 
took under our own special care, and at both 
places were very much disappointed, but we 
beg leave to add, agreeably so. 

At the former place we were at once great- 
ly delighted and greatly astonished — a fact 
worth recording and explaining. Once the 
theatre had for us an inexpressible charm, 
and we were never so happy as when within 
its walls. But of late we have found it rrfther 
difficult to stay even the first play out. 
What the reason was, we did not undertake 
to determine, but the fact was so. 

Judge then why, we say we were delight- 
ed and astonished! Although we went 
frequently to hear Miss Louisa Howard and 
M'r Henry Farren, yet, strange to stay, we 
invariably remained till the curtain dropped 
on the closing scene. And not remained 
only, but were charmed into a total oblivion 
of the passage of time I We could n6t utter 
higher praise of the mode of performance. 

AH the parts, we thought, were unusually 
well performed by the Walnut's new com- 
pany ; but Miss Howard and M'r Farren 
were admirable, nor could we have suggested 
any improvement in their embodiments of 
character. There was in neither the slight- 



est rant or " tearing of passion to tatters,'' 
but all was simple, natural, true to the life. 
So rarely is such acting witnessed on the 
boards, that we will spoil our criticism by 
enlarging upon it. 

And now we will begin pur notice of the 
Opera, by expressing our and we believe the 
public's thanks to M'r Maretzek, for afford- 
ing us, after so long a dearth of music, this 
most refined of all public entertainments. 
The organization and establishment of an 
Italian Opera in this country is ever attend- 
ed with much labour and many inconve- 
niencies, and, worse than all, with great 
pecuniary risk. In defiance of many re- 
verses, and apparently with a determina- 
tion, at all personal hazards, to force us to 
learn to love and appreciate this, the first of 
the Arts, and the only one which, by its mys- 
terious and beautiful subtlety, seems imbrued 
with a divine-like essence, this most ad- 
mirable young man — more youthful, if ap- 
I)earances are to be trusted, than any of his 
ar^e company, vocal or instrumental — has 
again, and alone of all other men in the 
United States, dared to undertake the pre- 
paration and efficient representation of a 
series of splendid musical compositions. 
When we witness his incessant labours, and 
know that they have been heretofore so in- 
adequately rewarded, we, for one at least, 
feel, as we behold him again swaying his 
baton in his faithful hand, inexpressibly 
grateful to him for the rich and high enjoy- 
mentwe experience, and which is nownightly 
offered to trie public. And, if we can judge 
from the excellent houses which have so far 
attended the representations, we are full of 
hope that M'r Maretzek will at length reap 
his well deserved reward. 

Beraldi, the tenor, has a sweet sympa- 
thetic voice, very fresh and excellently culti- 
vated. He is ver^ prepossessing as an actor, 
and gives dramatic expression to his music. 
His voice is very much of the same order as 
that of Pozzolini— of about equal power and 
sweetness, and, we think, more under his 
control. The reason perhaps is that the 
Chestnut Street Theatre is a much better 
music room than the National Theatre, 
where Pozzolini had to strain his voice to 
give it effect. 

Graziani is a delightful baritone — he has 
a rich powerful organ, and sings with great 
taste and feeling. He has a difficult part 
who follows in the steps of Badiali — the 
most meritorious singer that has ever ap- 
peared in America. He wants Badiali's 
sublimely dramatic conception of his role — 
and yet if compared by any other standard 
than that of Badiali, we should say he was 
superb. It is not that we like him less than 
any one else that we ever heard, but that we 
like Badiali more. 
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Madame Bertucca Maretzek is too well 
known as a faithful and meritorious artist, 
to need comment. She executes as well as 
ever, and her voice is decidedly improved. 
Md'lle D'Ormy met with more applause 
from the public than we should have been 
inclined to give her ourselves — we believe, 
as we ever shall, that the public has the 
right of us, in their judgment upon her 
merits — but we did not like the quality of 
her voice. 

The rest of the troupe is about A N'o 2 — 
all except the chorus, which is A N'o 100 — 
still altogether we have not for a lone while 
passed any evenings more agreeably than 
those spent at the opera. And we believe 
our readers will thank us if they follow our 
advice and go there frequently. 



▲ POEM BY MR CHURCH. 

We had the pleasure of hearing, not many 
days since, our ** illustrious predecessor," in 
our editorial chair, M'r J. M. Church, read 
in his own, if not unequalled, certainly 
untranscended way, a poem of about half 
or three-quarter hours' length, the theme 
whereof wa» "The Town," in all its va- 
rieties of lively and sad, satiric and pa- 
thetic, &c., &c.. 

To begin, APr Church is one of, (we do 
not qaite like to venture saying,) the most 
superb of reciters of poetry, or in truth of 
prose either, we ever listened to. We might 
expand, but we forbear. 

But the manner, was not the best of it, 
good as it was. The poem was beautiful — 
genuinely, radically beautiful — if we have 
any perceptiveness. We cannot, at this 
moment, recall listening for forty minutes 
to verse?, which delighted us so much. 

We might pen a critique on the poem 
above named, were this the place or time. 
But our present purpose is to say, that its 
author purposes reciting "The Town" be- 
fore Lyceums and auditories of the kind, 
during the autumn and winter now ap- 
proaching. 

Were our influence commensurate with 
our will, we should say authoritatively to 
all such assemblages, "hear this poem, if 
you can, repeated by its author." 

Saying nothing here of the main portion 
of these verses, we must say a word of the 
concluding portion of the same. This con- 
sists of a flowing, solemn, and pathetic ren- 
dering into verse of the twenty-first chapter 
of S*t John's Anocalypse, describing the 
" City of our God." It constitutes, so well 
wrought out as it is, an admirable contrast 
to, not less than an exemplar for, " The 
Town," as previously portrayed. 



SINGULAR Marriage announcement. 

The following notice (italics and all) ap- 
peared a few days ago in the Evening Bui- 
letin of this city : 

Married in San Francisco, California, at 
the residence of M'r J. W. McKee, Powel 
street, on Sabbath morning, July 30th, by 
the Rev. D'r Scott, Henry Channing Beals, 
(formerly of the firm of H. C. Beals & Co., 
New York,) now bf the firm of Coit & Beals, 
(San Francisco,) to Miss Mary E. Ward, 
only child of the late I^r E. A. Ward, of New 
York City. 

Thiic« happy groom, so late hertft 

Of all thy faithful heart held dear, 
The Bilent tomb no voice has left 

To bid thee shed another tear. 
Thy coi;u)h, yti wxrm, with that dtaer form 

So lately to thy bosom press e d, 
Kow shields from harm and each rude storm. 

Another, till again thou'rt bless'd. 

T.T.J. 

SOMETHING ABOUT SOME. 

An incorrect, inelegant, and uncalled-for 
manner of using the word some, is becoming 
common. Instead of saying that a man 
died vtorth about fifty thousand dollars, some 
of our newspapers say: "He left an estate 
of some fifty thousand dollars ;" and, in like 
manner, W^ read of ** a young lady of smne 
twenty years of age;" " a farm of some five 
hundred acres;" and " a field of some three 
thousand pumpkins." The sooner this 
phraseology is abandoned, the better. The 
New York Tribune furnishes «o?/ie five or six 
examples of it daily. 



We revere the opinion of Sir Thomas ^ 
Brown, the ingenious author of the "Religio 
Medici" (with whom believed Sir Henry 
Wotton, Bossuet, and oth^r. good men), 
"That we are somewhat more than ourselves 
in our sleeps, and the slumber of the bodv 
seems to be but the waking of the soul. It 
is the legation of sen«e, but the liberty of 
reason ; and our waking conceptions do not 
mateh the fancies of our sleeps." And also 
the sentiment of Addison, that " there seems 
something in this consideration that inti- 
mates to us a natural grandeur an4 perfec- 
tion bf the soul." 

GIVING ANO DONATING. 

The newspapers of New Orleans inform 
us that a gentleman of that city has donated 
thirty thousand dollars for the foundation of 
a hospital. Twenty years a^o he would 
have given the money for that purpose. 
When will the corruptions of the English 
language end ? 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER SIXTEENTH. 



TBAH 1854:. 



FRANKL.IN, 



, [The following is a translation of a chapter 
in the first volume of the Memoirs of the 
Abb6 Morellet, a work which, we believe, has 
not appeared in English.] 

In 1/86 I published a translation of the 
Notes on Virginia, by M'r Jefferson, minister 
of the United States to France, who had suc- 
ceeded Benjamin Franklin in this capacity, 
and who has since been Secretary of State 
and President in his own country. 

It is an useful book for knowing that 
country, an interesting book, full of variety, 
and enriched with philosophical observa- 
tions, full of justice and reason. This pretty 
large book became, like almost all my works, 
the prey of the booksellers: an octavo 
volume of more than four hundred pages was 
entirely lost to me. 

About this time, a great void in our 
society at Auteuil was occasioned by the 
departure of Franklin ; he resided at Passy, 
and the' intercourse between Passy and Au- 
teuil wasy easy. We went to dine at his 
house once a week — Madame Helvetius, 
Cabanis, and the Abb6 de la Roche, her two 
guests, and myself, who often accompanied 
them. He also came very frequently to dine 
at Auteuil, and our meetings were very 
gay. 

It was for one of these dinners, for the anni- 
versary of his birthday or of American liber- 
ty, I cannot say which, that I made the fol- 
lowing song. 

CHANSON. 

AiE — Oamarades lampons. 



Qae I'UrtoIre rar rwain, 
Orave le nom d« Franklin ; 
Poor moi J« Taox a la gk^re 
Faire un chanson a boir*, 

Le Torre en mala, 
Chantoni notre BeiOuiin« 

IL 

Bn politique il est grand, 
A table Joyenz et firano; 



Tout en fondant un empire, 
Toua le Toyes boire et rire. 

Grave et badin, 
Tel est notre Benjamin. 

in. 

Gomme un aigle audaoieux, 
n a Tol6 jusque aux cieuz, 
Et derob6 le tonnere, 
Dont lis effrayaient la terre: 

Heureux larcin, 
De lliabile Berjamin. 

IV. 
L'Amerioain indompt6 
Recouyre sa liberty ; 
Et ce genereux ouyrage, 
Autre exploit de notre sag^ 

Est mis a fin, 
Par Louis et Benjamin. 



On ne combattait jamais, 
Pour de plus grands interets; 
Hs reculent Tindependance, 
Pour boir^ des Tins de France ; 

(Test la le fin, 
Pu projet de Benjamin. 

VI. 
Le Ck>ngrds adeolard, 
Qu'ils boiraient notre clar6 ; 
Et c'est pour notre obampagne, 
Quils se Bont mis en oanpagne, 

De long main, 
Prepares par Benjamin. 

vn. 

L* Anglais sans humanity, 
Toulaient les redulrc au th6 ; 
n leur Tendait du iin trouble, 
Qu'il leur fidsait payer double, 

Au grand chagrin, 
De leur frere Benjamin. 

VUL 
Si Tous Toyes nos heroi 
BraTer V Anglais et les flots, 
CTest pour fidre a 1* Amerique 
Boire du Tin Gatholique, 

Tin claire et fin, 
Oomme Paimait Benjamin. 
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EL 

Ce n*eet point mon s«iit!m«iit, 
Qa 'on fltfse nn detlu^ement ; 
Qne iUre do rAng^etwre, 
On n'y bolt qn« de 1» blerroi 

Taehenx destin 
An dire da Benjamin. 



Gee Anglaii sont grands esprlts, 
Prolbndfl dans tons lenrs ecrits, 
Us sarent qne Taire peso; 
Mais si lear eare est maxn^aSs^, 

Us Bont en rain 
SaTans eomme Benjanrin. 



XI. 
On lest Toit asses sonrent, 
Be tner de lear yiraiit; 
Qn *j feront les moralistes, 
Si les pauTres gens sent tristee, 

Yantedetln, 
Oomme le croit Benjanrin. 

xn. 

Pnissons nous dompter snr mer 
Ge peuple jalonz et fieri 
Mais apres notre Tictoire, 
None les ap]nrendron» a boire, 

Arerreplein 
Le sant6 de Benjamin. 

TRANSLATION. 
L 
Let histr^ our Franklin's name, 
Orare on brass with pen of fome; 
Tis to me the task belongs, 
Him to sing in drinking songs; 

Oomeb^;in 
Drink and sing our BM^jamin. 

IL 
Greatinpolitiosishe^ 
At the table gay md fteet 
VouAdIng empires, see him qnaff 
Hewing cups, and hear him laa|^ , 

Qvy and grave as a capnehtn, 
Snch is onr Beqjamin. 

nL ' 

Like an eagle, see him riBe» 
N0U7 daring, to the skies ; 
And carry of^ as plnn^tor, 
The earth-alarming thunders 

Happj sin 
Of the clerer Bei^jamln. 

IV. 
The American regains 
Libertj and breaks his chains; 
And this great work of onr age^ 
A firesh exploit of onr sage. 

Has finished been 
Bj Loak and Bei^amin. 



Nerer did niankind engage 
In a war with flews more sage ; 
They seek freedom with design 
To drink plenty of French wine ; 

Snch has been 
The inteftt of Benjamin. 

VL 

The Congress doth declare it 
That they will drink our claret, 
And that 'tis Ibr our champaign, 
They hare opened the campaign ; 

Haying been 
Long prepared by Benjamin. 

vn. 

Th' Bngplishman Inhumanly 
Would reduoe them to drink tea; 
Muddy wine to these he sold, 
Charglnc twice Ha worth in gold, 

To the chagrin 
Of their brother Benjamin. 

vnL 

If you see our heroes brare 
Both the English and the ware, 
TiB that Oathlic wine Uke ours 
May, America, be yours, 

Clealr and tine. 
Such as loreth Benjamin. 

IX. 

It is not my opinion 
To land in their dominion: 
\fhat in England were onr cheer, 
Where they notliing drink but beer? 

Sad state to be in, 
As obserreth Ba^jandn. 



These Englishmen hare wohdroiu wit, 
Deep are they in all they're writ; 
They can tell the weight of air, 
But then if their cellar's bare, 

In Tain they're been 
Learned as our Benjamin. 

XI. 
If we often see the knifii 
Of suicide destroy their life, 
What avails each moralist. 
If these poor Mks are s6trirt 

For want of wine. 
As beU«f«th Benjamin f 

xn. 

May we on the seasnrpastf 
This so proud and jealous race; 
But when we our vlcfry win, 
Let us teach them to begfai 

To fin their skin, 
In healths to Benjamin. 
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Franklin was very fond of Scotch songs ; 
he recollected, he said, the strong and agree- 
able impressions which they had made him 
experience. He related to us, that, while 
travelling in America, he found himself, be- 
yond the Allegheny Mountains, in the house 
of a Scotchman, Hving remote firom society, 
after the loss of his fortune, with his wire, 
who had been handsome, and their daugh- 
ter, fif);een or sixteen years of age ; and that 
on a beautiful evening, sitting before their 
door, the wife had sung the Scotch air, 
" So inerry cls we have been,^' in so sweet and 
touching a way, that he burst into tears, 
and that the recollection of this impression 
was still quite vivid, after more than thirty 
years. 

This was more than was wanting to make 
me try to translate, or imitate in French, 
the song which had given him so much plea- 
sure. It may be found, with five others of 
the same kind, and the romance of Mary 
Stuart, in a collection of music copied by 
my hand. ' 

I have committed in that a tour deforce, 
for there is great difficulty in adapting 
French words to these original airs, without 
altering them. There is one of these songs 
which nas been composed entirely in mas- 
ouline verses, in which three or four verses 
of two syllables are found in succession, the 
fall of all the musical phrases being marked 
and masculine. He sometimes accompanied 
me in these airs upon the harmonics, an 
instrument of his invention, as is well 
known. 

His converse was exquisite— a perfect 
good nature, a simplicity of manners, an 
uprightness of mind that made itself felt in 
t6e smallest things — in extreme gentleness, 
and, above all, a sweet serenity that easily 
became gayety ; such was the society of this 
great man, who has placed his country 
aiaiong the number of independent States, 
and made one of the most important disco- 
veries of the age. 

He seldom ^ke long« except in compos- 
ing tales — a talent in >^hich he excelled, and 
which he greatly liked' iii others. His tales 
always had a philosophical aim ; many had 
t^e form of apologues, which he himself 
invented, and he applied those ^ich he had 
liot made with infintte justice. 

In my mannscript Ana, digested accord- 
ing to Locke's system, in two octavo volnmes, 
I have preserved many of these tales, and a 
great number of passages respecting Frank- 
fin. I sent some of them to the MonUmr in 
the early months of 1790. 

Bttt 1 caimot give a inster idea of thei 
aibiable disposition of t»is man, otbemrisd 
so distingaiiAied by his geniuir and thel 
strength of his reason, than by introducing 
a letter which Madame Helvetius received 



from him one morning, after he had spent 
the previous day in uttering man^ pieces of 
amusing nonsense with her. This letter is 
perhaps found elsewhere, but no one will 
1)0 sorry to read it again. 

Letter from Franklin to Madame Helvetius, 

"Passy. 

Cha^ined at your resolution, pronounced 
so decidedly last evening, to remain single 
for life, in honour of your dear husband, 
I went home, fell upon my bed, thought 
myself de^d, and founa myself in the Elysian 
Fields. 

They asked me if I had any desire to 
see an^ persons in particular. * Lead me to 
the philosophers.' *There are two that reside 
here in this garden. They are very good 
neighbours, and very friendly to each otner.' 
*Who are they V *Socrates and Helvetius.' *I 
esteem them both prodigiously ; but let me 
see Helvetius first, because I understand a 
little French, and not a word of Greek.' He 
viewed me with much courtesy, having 
known me, he said, by reputation for some 
time. He asked me a thousand things 
about the war, and the present state of reli- 
gion, liberty, and government in France. 
'You ask me nothing, then, respecting your 
Ariend, Madame Helvetius, and yet she loves 
you still excessively ; it is but an hour since 
I was at her house.' 'Ah !' said he, 'you make 
me recollect my former felicity ; but I ought 
to forget it to be happy here. For many 
years I thought of nothing but her. At 
last I am consoled. I have taken another 
wife, the most like her that I could find. 
She is not, it is true, quite so handsome; 
but she haa as much good sense and wit, and 
loves me infinitely. Her continued study is 
to please me ; she is at present gone to look 
for the best nectar and ambrosia to regale 
me this evening ; stay with me, and you will 
see her.' '1 perceive,' said I, 'that your old 
friend is more fkithftll than you ; for many 
good matches have been offered her, all 
which she has refused. I confess to you 
l^at I loved her myself to excess ; but she 
was severe to me, and has absolutely refused 
me, for love of yon.' 'I commiserate you,' 
said he, 'for your misfortune ; for indeed she 
is a good woman, and very amiable. But 
the Abb6 de la Roche aiid the Abb6 Mord- 
let, are they not still sbmetimes at her 
house?' 'Yes, indeed, for she has not lost a 
single one of your fHendtf.' * If you had 
gained over the Abb^ MbnsUet with coffee 
and -cream to speak ftir you, perhaps you 
would have succeeded : for he is as subtle a 
reasoner as Scotus or S't' Thomas, and puts 
his iiirgumentB in such flood order, that they 
became almost irretkttble; or, if you had 
secured the Abb6 de la Roche, by giving 
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him some fine edition of an old classic to 
speak aeainst von, that would have been 
better; Tor I have always observed that 
when he advises anything, she has a very 
strong inclination to do the reverse.' At 
these words, the new Madame Helvetius en- 
tered with the nectar; I instantlv recognised 
her as M'rs Franklin, my old American 
friend. I reclaimed her, but she s&.id to me 
coldly, * I bave been your good wife forty- 
nine years and four months, almost half a 
century ; be content with that.' Dissatisfied 
with this refusal of my Eurydice, I imme- 
diately resolved to quit these ungrateful 
shades, and to return to this good world to 
see again the sun and you. Here I am. 
Let us avenge ourselves." 

I shall be pardoned, I believe, for publish- 
ing another pleasantry of Franklin's, which 
will confirm what I have said of his frank 
gayety, and the happy sociability of his 
character. 

As he loved drinking songs almost as 
much as Scotch son^s, and as I had made 
some of them for him, he bethought him- 
self, in one of his moments of plesantry, of 
addressing me the following letter : 

Letter from Franklin to the Ahb4 Morellet, 
(With Drawings.) 

" You have often enlivened me, my very 
dear friend, with your excellent drmking 
songs ; in return, I desire to edify you by 
some Christian, moral and philosophical re- 
flections upon the same subject. 

*/» vino Veritas/ says the wise man; 
'truth is in totneJ 

Before Noah, men, having only water to 
drink, could not find the truth. So they 
went astray; they became abominably wickea 
and were justly exterminated by the water 
which they loved to drink. 

This good man Noah, having seen that 
all his contemporaries had perished by this 
bad drink, took an aversion to it ; and God, 
to quench his thirst, treated the vine and re- 
vealed to him the art of making wine of it. 
With the aid of this li(juor he discovered 
more taruth ; and since his time the word to 
divine has been in use, commonly signifying 
to discover by means of wine, llms the 
patriarch Joseph pretended to discover by 
means of a cup or glass of wine, a liquor 
whieh has received its name to show that it 
was not owing to a human invention, but 
divine ; another proof of the antiouity of the 
French language against M'r Gobelin. There- 
fore, since this tune all excellent things, 
even the deities, have been called divime or 
divinities^ 

We ^eak of the conversion of water into 
wine, at the marriage of Gana, as a miracle. 
But this conversion is performed ever j day 



by the goodness of God before our eyes. 
JEiehold the water which falls from the sKies 
upon our vineyards ; there it enters into the 
roots of the vines to be chtuiged into wine; a 
constant proof that God loves us, and that he 
loves to see us happy. The particular mira- 
cle was performed only to hasten the opera- 
tion, upon an occasion of sudden need which 
required it. 

It is true that God has also taught men 
to bring back wine into water. But what 
kind of water ? Brandy (eau de vie); in order 
that they might thereby themselves perform 
the miracle of Cana m case of need, and 
convert the common water into that excellent 
species of wine called punch. My Christian 
brother, be benevolent and beneficent like 
him, and do not spoil his good beverage. 

He has mad& wine to rejoice us. When 
you see your neighbour at table pouring 
wine into his glass, do not hasten to pour 
water into it. Why do you wish to mix the 
truth? It is likely that your neighbour 
knows better than you what suits him. 
Perhaps he does not like water : perhaps he 
only wishes to put in some drops of it out of 
regard to the fashion : perhaps he does not 
wish another to observe how little of it he 
puts into his glass. Therefore, offer water 
only to children. It is a false complaisance 
and very inconvenient I say this to yon as 
a man of the worlds but I vrill finish, as I 
be^an, like a good Christian, by making & 
religious remark to you, very important, and 
drawn from Holy Writ, namely that the 
Apostle Paul very seriously advised Timothy 
to put some wine into his water for his 
health's sake ; but that not one of the apos- 
tles nor any of the holy fathers have ever 
recommended putting water into wine. 

P. S, To confirm you still more in your 
piety and gratitude to Divine Providence, 
reflect upon the situation which he has given 
to the elbow. You see in figures 1 and 2, 
that the animals which ought to drink the 
water that flows upon the earth, if they have 
long legs have also long necks, in order that 
they may reach their drink without the 
trouble of falling on their knees. But man, 
who was destined to drink wine, ought to be 
able to carry the glass to his mouth. Look 
at the figures below: if the elbow. had been 
placed near the hand, as in figure 3, the part 
A would be too short te bring the gla»B to 
the month ; if it had been placed nearer the 
shoulder, as in figure 4, the part B vrould 
have been so long, that it would have carried 
the elass quite beyond the mouth: thus 
would we have been tantalised. But owing 
to the present situation, represented in figure 
5, we are in a condition to drink at our ease, 
the elass coming exactly to Uie mouth. Let 
Us a3ore then, glass in hand, this benevolent 
. wisdom ; let us adore and drink.'^ 
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To this fine dissertation were annexed the 
following drawings from the hand of his 
grandson, under the direction of this excel- 



lent man, in whom I contemplated Socrates, 
mounted on a stick, playing with his 
children. 



(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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THE MODERN OTHELLO. 



Hut 

Most exceU«nt quintuple of elective Judges I 

My most acute and learned law expounders I 

That I have ta'en this millionaire's fair daughter 

It is most true— true I hare married her; 

The Tery head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Smooth am I of speech. 

But still not conversant with legal phrases— 

For since these limhs of mine were seven years old. 

Till now nine seasons wasted, they have used 

Their dearest action «>n the active Polka, 

And little of tbSs great world can I speak 

More than pertains to wine and lohster salad ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 

In speaking for myself. Tet hy your gracious patience, 

I will a not unduly lengthened tale deliver 

Of my whole course of Love> what steps, what charms, 

What serenadlngs, and what mighty humbug— 

JtoT wtth such actings I am charged withal — 

I won his daughter with. 

The liftct is, that her Father, like all such misers^ 

Some witless fellow, wanted her to marry — 

A rude and ungloved churl, as our Bard writes it, 

Spacious alone within his dirt poioessions. 

From this my cue was ta'en, my object was. 

Just to convince him / wcu one o/theMf 

And that was all the humbug that I used. 

For when he questioned me of my position. 

The battle of my life, and that same fortune 

That I was heir to, I did run it through, 

E'en as I did the fortune. 

Up to the very time he bade me tell it ; 

Wherein I spoke of luckless speculation, 

Of stock o^ei^issues, and the ftauds of Brokers, 

Of hair-breadth 'scapes from minions of the law, 

Of behng taken by the insolent Sheriff 

And sent beli)w, then of my bailing thence, 

And portance off to California, 

Wherein of nuggets vast, and good land titles, 

Deep quarries, rocks and hills whose tops touch heaven. 

It was my hint to speak as owned by me; 

Then of distinguis h ed men that eat each other, 

The anthn^phagi political, 

Whose heads do grow within the people's pockets, 

Stork'kings amid the discontented frogs, 

I spoke fttmiliarly as of my friends. 

Unto these things would Araminta listen, 

But still her moming calls would draw her thence. 

Which ever as she could herself excuse. 

She'd come again, and with her Jewelled ears 

Devour up our discourse; which I, observing, 

Took onee a pliant hour and tried the game on her; 

I did procure a ring of most exquisite beauty 

Ornate, and Jewelled with a diamond rose 

That shone within its setting, brighter &r 

E'en than the basilisk eyes that unto Eve 

Made dim the sapphires of her promised heaven. 

It was a ring the Sultan of the Hebrides, 

I said, had given me for service to the State. 

'Twas a ragout, if you'll observe it well, 

Of the same meat I served up for the fkther. 

What wonder then, if it were not unpleasing! 

She swore, infiadth 'twas fair, 'twas passing fair, 

Twas beautiful, 'twas wondrous beautifril, 



She wished she had not seen It; yet she wtthed 
That sueh sboold be her fittii^; wedding ring, 
And ba^e me. If I had alHend that loved her, 
I should but tfll him where to get such rhigs. 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spoke; 
She loved me for my chateaux en Espagne, 
And I loved her for her lore solid charm*— 
This only is the humbug that I used. 
Here comes the lady, let her witness it 

Judge — 

I think such stuff would win my daughter too. 

Good usurer 

Take up this mangled matter at the least : 

Men do their crafty shrewdness rather use 

Than their bare hands. 



MY FIRST CLIENT. 



Afler four long and tedions^ years of pre- 
paration, the day at last arnyed when I 
shonld face the arbiters of my destiny. I 
donned a fall snit of black which I Jiad 
ordered for the occasion — the proper profes- 
sional costume — and one which I deemed 
would give to my countenance a paler and 
more studious expression, than that which 
it usually wore. My moustache, which for 
some months bad curled most jauntily, and 
had long been the admiration of my fd- 
low-students, I curtailed of its fair propor- 
tions — not even the terror of my approach- 
ing examination being sufficient to induce 
the entire destruction of the offspring of so 
many hours of anxious disquietude — and 
then, with as modest and respectful a de- 
meanor as I could assume, I presented my- 
self before the distinguished gentlemen who 
formed the " Board of Examiners." Hve 
minutes sufficed to conyince me that a 
miracle might carry me safely through the 
ordeal; fifteen minutes, however, satisfied 
my discriminating judges, who certainly 
knew more than I did, of my very superior 
attainments, when, with some complimen- 
tary remarks, I was dubbed an " Attorney 
at Law." 

I do not wish to moralize, but certainly 
the day which, of all others, should have 
been most unalloyedly happy, fell far short 
of the glowine anticipations I had pictured 
for it. And why ? That day I reached my 
majority — that day, in the eyes of the law, 
I ceased to be an infant, and recommenced 
the world as a man — ^that day a profession 
was opened to me, in which I must take 
a foremost stand, or soon sink below medi- 
ocrity. Thenceforward I must depend upon 
myself alone — and not only depend upon 
myself, but others would depend upon me. 
All these considerations of course I had 
thought of before, but never, until then, 
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had I felt them. The effect was depression, 
amounting to melancholy ; and perhaps the 
nnhappiest day of my life, was my twenty- 
first anniversary. 

But, heigh-ho I this smacks of egotism ; a 
suhject on which, as Lord Byron has TOry^ 
pithily observed, "every one is eloquent,' 
and no one interesting." So, with my 
apology for the digression, I will proceed 
with my narrative. 

After some weeks of relaxation, I secured 
an office in a favourable proximity to the 
Court House, and making it as comfortable 
a8 a somewhat limited exchequer would 
afford, I " hung out my banner on the out- 
ward wall," and wiuted anxiously for the 
cry, "they come." Time passed; every 
inch of my office-door became as familiar to 
me as the definition of law, from the con- 
stant nervous glances it immovably sub- 
mitted to, as fancied noises of shuffling feet 
would attract my attention, until at last I 
became hopeless and desperate, and my 
chagrin certainly was not moderated when, 
on some occasion, being fully convinced that 
there was 

** Some one rapping, 
Gently rapping, rapping at mj qffice door," 

I would in a persuasive voice cry, " Gome 
in," without even a surly echo to answer 
the seductive summons. How much longer 
I would have existed in, this state of fever- 
ish anxiety, when the desire for a client 
was scarcely greater than mj fear of that 
desire being realized, it is impossible to 
say ; for at last books were thrown aside, 
m^ old roving habits again became strong 
within me, and I substituted an active, un- 
professional occupation, for the passive exist- 
ence I had become so heartily tired of. It 
was while in this state — a public lounger — 
that, accompanying a lady friend in a walk 
in tne western part of the city, her eyes in 
passing rested upon a small pocket-book, 
upon which I was unconsciously about to 
tread. At the request of my companion, 
who, with all the virtues of her sex, was 
not entirely without the hereditary fiiiling of 
curiosity, i picked up the estray, and pro- 
ceeded to investigate its contents, with no 
presentiment that it was to prove perhaps 
the comer-stone of my fortunes. 

For the gratification of the inquisitive, I 
will state that the above-mentioned article 
contained a few trifling matters "of no 
value, except to the owner." The next day 
I published a description of the' lost pocket- 
book, referring the owner to my office, and 
by some strange chance giving my name in 
full. A week passed — I regularly but calmly 
visited my office once a day, having reached 
that happy state spoken of in Scripture, 
" expecting little," when, upon one of my 



diurnal visits, a confused sound was heard • 
at my door. I stubbornly waited till it re- 
solved itself into a timid but distinct rap — a 
rap that was not to be mistaken even by my 
unpractised ears — and then, with no litUe 
effort, I pronounced, in a tolerably distinct 
voice, the long-expected but dreaded — 
" Walk in." The aoor opened, and before 
me stood — a lady, beautiful as — ^no matter 
what — I am, or at least profess to be, a Law- 
yer — not a Poet. However, she was beauti- 
lul ; and I was — ^think of it, ye impenetrable 
and imperturbable sages of the law — ^I was 
embarrassed! How the lady got seated, 
Heaven only knows, my first return to con- 
sciousness being produced by hearing a low 
and melodious voice — but this is positively 
enthusiastic, and neither becoming to me as 
a lawyer, nor as a man, with the sad expe- 
rience that in a contrite heart I am about to 
lay before my readers. Well, then, by hear- 
ing a gentle voice inquire, "Is this M'r 

^'s office?" I bowed assent — not yet 

daring to trust, what M'rs Malaprop calls, 
" my parts of speech." My fair visiter then 
informed me that her mother, whose health 
was too feeble to admit of her leaving the 
house, had, a few days before, in looking 
over the Ledger, met with my advertisement 
and having some fifteen years previous lived 
with the family as house-keeper, she at 
once recognised the name as that of an 
urchin who had, at a very early age, dis- 
played such wondeful ability in speaking 
" My name is Nerval," Ac., &c., that in her 
mind it left no doubt that now, a wider field 
being open for the display of my oratorical 
powers, she could not do better than to 
place a case of much delicacy and no little 
aifficulty in my charge. 

Here I might with great propriety digress, 
for a few moments, to indulge my r^ers 
with a dissertation upon "pocket-books" 
and their history, and then, by the most 
natural association in the world, show how 
the most important events of our lives, if 
traced back to their beginnings, astonish 
us by the insignificance of their origin — 
how 

<< The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If Heav'n seleet it for its instrument, 
Hay shed celestial Music on the breese. 
As clearly as the pipe whose Virgin Gold 
Befits the mouth of Phoebus.** 

But I will be merciful — and yet, if any 
still complain of the privation, I solemnly 
promise an octavo on the subject, wil^ notes 
" critical and explanatory." But to proceed 
with my story. My fair client's statement 
was briefly this. Three years before her 
visit to me, she had married, without the 
consent of her mother, a young man of some 
wealth and of a respectaole position. They 
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lived fcft a long time very happily together, 
until this wedded Lothario, with a some- 
what Eastern notion of marital ties, secured 
the affections of a young and unsuspecting 
girl, and married her, whilst his wife — my 
client— was on a visit to her relations in the 
interior of l^e State — ^and my services were 
now req^uired to procure a divorce. The 
facts being clear, I expatiated most learn- 
edly on the law of the ease, drew such dis- 
tinctions between the ** a mensa" and " a 
vinculo," as I think, nay, am certain, can- 
not be found in Blackstone, and finally asked 
my fair listener, who by that time was al- 
most as completely bewildered as I was 
exhausted, "which she would have?" with 
as much boldness as a merchant would ask 
a customer which auality of goods he de- 
sired, when all kinds were forthcoming at 
his touch. After recovering my breath, I 
informed the lady that I would attend to 
her case with much pleasure, and that the 
necessary papers would be drawn and ready 
for her signature, when she next did me the 
honour to call, and politely bowed her to 
the door* My sensations, when alone, I will 
not attempt to describe— but, instead, will 
offer a faint outline of the mysterious being 
who caused them. She was somewhat above 
the middle height, in form lieht and grace- 
ful as the fawn — of such pertect symmetry, 
that each attitude, each movement might 
have served as a model for the renresenta- 
tion of woman in her highest perfection — 
eyes of the darkest hazel, not black — I hate 
black eyes, however made so— fringed with 
long black lashes, that gave them a softened 
and perhaps pensive expression, that en- 
hanced their beauty — hair black and glossy 
as the raven's wing — ^a mouth — oh, that 
mouth I My pen refuses to move, in the 
vain endeavour to describe that most beau- 
tiful of all the features ; suffice it to say, 
that a mouth so purely classical in outline, 
so bewitchingly puzzling in expression, I 
had never seen before, and never since — 
save in my dreams. Such, most imperfectly 
described, was my first client. 

Surely so beautiful a beine never before, 
in the character of a first client, threw the 
breast of a young lawyer in such a flutter, 
and his bram in such confusion I However, 
before her next visit, I flattered myself that 
I had arrived at the proper state of insensi- 
bility to unflinchingly support another in- 
terview. She came — the papers were pre- 
- pared — and it was now only necessary that 
the affidavit should be appended. I request- 
ed her to remain for a moment, whilst I pro- 
cured the attendance of a neighbouring ma- 
gistrate. Under high pressure I started 
upon the mission. I haa reached the pave- 
ment -r- when, lolto my eternal mortifica- 
tion be it told — ^I discovered thikt I had no 



hai. To go on was impossible — ^for a July 
sun poured its scorching rays upon the 
path I must tread — and, besides, it was 
scarcely less mortifying to appear before 
one of the parchment sages of the law in 
such dishabille, than to return and meet the 
smothered ridicule of my fair client; so, 
with as composed a manner as I could as- 
sume, I retraced my steps. As I entered 
my sanctum, I stole a sidelong glance at my 
torturer, and beheld such a mischievous 
twinkle, of the eye, such an undefinable ex- 
pression of consciousness of my dilemma on 
those beautiful lips, that I reddened to the 
roots of iny hair, and murmuring out some- 
thing — ifeaven only knows what — seized 
the cursed cause of trouble, and dashed 
wildly into the magistrate's office. The rest 
is soon told. The affidavit was made — ^the 
papers were filed — my fair client bade me a 
dignified adieu, which I signally failed in 
imitating — and — ^and — and — I miMt speak it 
— / have never seen her since. 

Each of my readers may draw his or her 
own moral from nay misfortunes; for my- 
self, with all my enthusiastic admiration 
of a handsome woman still unshaken, I 
have — since the happening of the occur- 
rences above relatea — always found that 
a beautiful woman is never less beautiful 
than when she appears in the form of '' a 
client." 



A BIBLICAL RELIC— OR, TWO 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
ONE YEARS AGO. 

Our readers must not indiff^ently turn 
their attention away from the heading of this 
article, because it looks perhaps more religious 
than literary. We hope to be able to furnish 
food for the connoisseur, as well as reflec- 
tions for the literati, that will at least be an 
apology for the heading, if it need any at 
all. It must be a monomania with us, but 
it is nevertheless true, that we no sooner 
see an old book-stand, or anything that 
bears a venerable appearance, but we are 
as certainly drawn towards the object, as 
the magnet attracts the needle — because it 
is a fault of our nature— we caimot help it. 
We ought to make some apology to our 
readers, for daring to inflict the same mania 
on them — and would do so, were it not an 
established truth that the human mind has 
an affectionate forbearance towards any- 
thing that is old. Who would not help an 
old man, whose silvery hairs denote that 
he has passed over seventy years in this 
anxious, toiling worlds The impulse of our 
nature would, in spite of all modem eti- 
quette, (and Heaven knows it is absurd 
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enoagh,) rush to help a poor old man or 
old woman into a 'bus, or gently hand 
them over the crossings of ovq* busy streets ; 
yes, old age is second childhood: it needs 
nourishment and leniency. But, we find, if 
we follow the impulse* of our feelings, we 
should write an episode on old age, rather 
than a dissertation, on art; so we must 
come to the subject at once. 

A respectable and intelligent merchant 
of this city, knowing that our nredileo- 
tions leaned towards the antique, layoured 
us with the loan of one of the ' rarest 
gems of biblical art. The title pages 
of this curious set of biblical illustrations 
are entitled to much praise, for the chaste 
and beautiful manner in which they are 
designed and executed. The words run 
thus: 

"Boni et Mali Scientia et quid ex horum 
cognitione, a condito Mundo succraeverit 
declaratio Ad Serenissimum Illustris- 
simumq Principem, D. D. Franciscum 
Mariam. De Ruuere II. Vrbini Ducem 
VI." 

The second title-page runs thus : 
"Bonorum et Malorum Consenjsio et 
horum prsemia, illorum poena. Ad Se- 
renissimum et niustrissimum Principem 
D. D. Ferdinandum, Archiducem Austrie, 
Ducem BurgundisB, Stirise, &c.. Comitem 
Habsburgensem et Tirolensem, &c." 
The subject-matter of these title-pages 
suggests a yast amount of ideas to the dis- 
cerning mind. In looking carefully over 
them, we cannot but be struck with the 
fact that we have learned but little from 
1583 to 1854, a period of 271 years I 

The first hieroglyphic represents a most 
beautiful and exquisite female — the goddess 
of plenty — ^reclined in an easy, thoughtful 
position ; by her feet lay sundry articles of 
agriculture, such as the hoe, the axe, the 
garden-roller, the sieve — and over her head, 
which is adorned by graceful flowing hair, 
is hung in tasteful profusion, a luxurious 
sheaf of corn — and on it are entwined the 
" luxuries of the season," apples and vege- 
tables of every kind, from the carrot to 
every small cuhnary herb. 

We find, by further inspection, the old- 
fashioned sickle, the hedge-knife, the har- 
row, the old flail — ^all thrown carelessly aside 
after the work is done. A little further, 
and we can decipher a terrestrial globe — and, 
laid by its side, we find compasses, square, 
rule, and the Cross — denoting, we suppose, 
that the followers of the Cross shall inhabit 
the whole world. On the other side are gui- 
tars, trumpets, an harp, a violin, a violincello, 
and a trombone: and the last object is a 
well proportioned man^ with a scythe by his 
side and a flail in his hands, evidently rest- 



ing from his labours, as he sits apparently 
wearied and fotigued. 

Thus stands an hieroglyphic which fur- 
nishes thought, and serves to show in what 
manner we have progressed, and how little 
has been done for two hundred and seventy- 
one years. Let us see how we have pro- 
gressed — for it is wise to do so, that we may 
be enabled to be more modest in our vaunt- 
ings — and that we may be taught not to 
attempt to move too fast, and, by so doing, 
wear out the machinery of society before 
we have attained our full growth. In 1854 
we still use the scythe, the rake, the spade, 
the axe, the wheel-barrow, the ladder — the 
same kind of fishing-nets at our creeks, we 
find there so beautifully and artfully ar- 
ranged in these illustrations, that we chal- 
lenge modem ingenuity to^find a superior 
method of fishing. The i river, as here 
illustrated, is about half enclosed in with 
piles of wood ; they are wide apart at one 
end, and taper to a point at the other 
end, where a net is placed, and thus all 
the fish in the stream are caught. We 
still make the same kind of wooden bridges 
and wooden shanties — all that we have in 
our agricultural districts, are but copies of 
those two hundred and seventy-one years 
ago. 

We use the wooden leg at this day, with 
no visible improvement upon the one used two 
hundred and seventy-one years ago. We 
are aware that the cork leg is an improve- 
ment, in some cases, but we question 
whether it will ever be so generally used 
as the old-fashioned wooden one. We have 
not improved on old pidgeon-coops, nor yet 
in the camps for temporary purposes; we 
build but indifierent houses ; we have not , 
improved on ornamented enclosures, nor can 
we drive a flock of sheep better, except by rail- 
way. We find then little chubby boys as ex- 
pert in mischief and in invention as at this 
day — but they are now considerably ahead in 
wickedness, impudence, and villainy. We 
find wagons and carts considerably in ad- 
vance of our Jersey teams ; the saddlery was 
simpler and as useful, though not so gaudy 
or ginger^bread like in appearance as we 
use at present. The bushel-measures still 
retain their primitive appearance. We have 
not made any improvement in the method 
of building, nor does the Irish hod-carrier 
differ any in his manner of working, than 
the laborer two hundred and ibeventy-one 
years ago. 

The olacksmith of this' day would be 

Euzzled to make water administer more to 
is wants, than we find in one of those 
illustrations. The intuitive foresight, as 
exhibited in this engraving, is certainly an 
evidence of much talent. The blacksmith 
has erected his shop close to a large stream, 
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sufficiently strong to early a water-wheel 
which he nas erected, and which he applies 
to his bellows to blow up the fire. We 
mention this fact more particularly to show 
that very frequently our bragadocia of 
our mechanical arrangements ought to 
be tampered with more moderation, as a 
close inquiry into olden times will show 
that they ought to be credited with a larger 
amount of ingenuity, than we in our self* 
inflated pride feel disposed to give. 

In directing our attention to another illus- 
tration, we again find evidence that ought 
to teach us to reflect that the progress <?f 
nations is slow, and that nature never in- 
tended, by her immutable laws, to make fur* 
ther progress than our capacities can accom- 
plish. There is a virtue in old fo^sm — a 
stability to which the security of society is in- 
debted — that the fast philosopher of this 
daj either cannot or will not perceive. In 
this old Italian engraving is represented the 
first excess of sin, folly, ana wickedness 
in every shape, and which is intended to 
show the cause why God destroyed the 
world by a flood. With all due deference 
to the abilities of the artist, we think he 
has introduced as glaring anachronisms 
into the picture, as Xeutze did when he 
painted Washington crossing the Delaware, 
with the star-spangled banner flying with 
the breeze, when, in reality, the flag was not 
introduced, as every school-boy knows, for 
several years after.. Here the artist has pre- 
sented a scene which he certainly has copied 
firom a Cremona work-shop, where all the 
tools of modem invention are actively in use, 
in making the celebrated violins in which 
that part of the world is so highly renowned. 
Here are represented men working with 
augurs, saws, planes, lathes— on the other 
side are musicians playing the violins, flutes, 
guitars, Irish bag-pipes, and all are dancing 
with excessive delight. We will forgive the 
anachronism of the artist, for the manner 
in which he has given us correct ideas of 
artful inventions two hundred and seventy- 
one years ago. 

No artist of this mock, demure ase would 
be tolerated in illustrating the follies and 
debaucheries of our times, with one-half 
the freedom our artist was allowed in 
1583 to use, even in illustrating the Scrip- 
tures. Here we have pure nude innocence 
rollicking in every imaginable shape, from 
the gambols of a child playing with his 
stick and his hoop, and which our boys 
who play in the squares do .not show any 
more freedom in using, to the pastimes of 
children of a larger growth placed in such 
questionable positions, that if any respect- 
able publisher now dared to illustrate the Bible 
in such a way, it would ruin him, as a busi- 
ness transaction, and he would be very 



fortunate if he escaped from being tarred 
and feathered. We reodleot to have seen 
a very pointed illustnition of this case. We 
were present not many monilis ago at a 
book-stand, when a .eentleman came to 
the bookseller, and awed him if he had 
got an illustrated Bible for sale. He an- 
swered yes, and brought from the shelves 
one of Harper's Bibles. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that it is one of the best 
Bibles ever published in this country, and 
as such has received encomiums from all 
sources. The gentleman began to look over/ 
the engravings, particularly those illustrat- 
ing the Creation; he felt so very much 
shocked at the nudity of Adam and Eve, 
that he said he would not allow such a 
Bible in his family. We said nothing, bat 
thought a great deal about the cant of the 
age and the gentleman's prurient education. 

In illustrating the building of the Ark 
the artist has given us as correct an idea of 
a builder's ship-yard as can be seen either 
at Kensington or at New York, with one 
exception, we don't find a steam saw-mill 
— in all other particulars, such as the 
skeleton qf the ship, the manner in which 
the men are working in it, and the numerous 
tools which are scattered about in every 
direction the scene is precisely the same. 

We cannot compliipent our ancien tbrethren 
so much on the form of their ships as the 
manner in which they are built. If any one 
dared to venture out on the Atlantic with 
such a tub of a ship as our artist gives us as 
the one ft^m which Jonah was cast into the 
whale's belly, our beli^ is that if all 
in the ship did not get thrown far ^arks 
to feed oh, or others of the finny tribe, it 
would be more owing to Providence than 
artistic execution. 

We wish to refer to one peculiarity in one 
of the engravings. The artist where he places 
Christ on the Mount and the devil come to 
tempt him, has made the devil look very 
funny and curious. We have always been 
taught to believe that his satanic majesty 
had club-feet, but here }ie is represented with 
one ordinary lee and foot— *and a wooden legl 
Now we must draw this article to a conclu- 
sion, being ourselves highly gratified in 
looking over such ancient relics of the past— 
we do not know whether our readers will 
have been interested in it or not, but we are 
vain enough to believe that such a retrospect 
of life will have been of some advantage to 
them as well as amusing and instructive 
to us. 

It cannot fail being of much value to 
us to learn even from old engravings, that in 
many branches of mechanical art we have 
not made such progress as is generally be- 
lieved. We have the steam engine and the 
magnetic telegraph, which the ancients had 
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not, and to which we are chiefly indebted 
for our ezceUence in roechaviical ingenuity. 
Take these two agents from uf,. and what 
should we be in adTance of those three hun- 
dred years ago ? These old engravings tell 
us in language not to be misunderstood, that 
our agricultunil districts are but little better 
off either in mechanical appliances or in pro- 
ducing a larger quantity of the necessaries 
of life. 

It may be humbling to learn those things, 
but it is true — facts cannot be misundersto^. 
We may attempt to pass over the brilliant 
History of Florence, where Muchevili tells 
us, and he was an eye witness, that with a 
population of 170,000, they had over 10,000 
children learning to read. Modern society 
cannot furnish such a high state of educa- 
tion; even we, who boast of the best educa- 
tional institutions, and the most numerous 
in the world, come far short of the ancient 
City of Florence — ^but now what is she? 
scarce a third rate city — ^we seldom hear her 
mentioned in these busy times, when the 
almighty dollar engrosses all our attention. 
It is only by some one, who loves the 
past, and from which he wishes to draw a 
moral, that the once flourishing City of 
Florence is ever mentioned. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 



Letters of Rachel Lady EusseU, Parry & 
McMillan: Philadelphia: 1854. 1 vol. 
12mo. Pp.383. 

The appearance of a volume like the pre- 
sent is among the rarest of benefactions con- 
ferred upon the Public. For it offers to our 
view one of those noble and sublime speci- 
mens of our common humanity, whose 
thoughts and deeds *Venrich the blood of the 
world." As a source of inspiration, of 
solace, and sustaining energy, it were im- 
possible to estimate the influence exerted by 
a character like Lady RusselFs, on all 
coming within its sphere. Her history is 
familiar to most persons of any considerable 
reading, and we presume the opinion is and 
ever has been well nigh universal, that, if 
the term *^Sainf* were ever applicable to 
any one, it was so to herself. 

The tragic history of her husband is, pro- 
bably, as familiar to most, as her own. 
That most blameless of statesmen. Lord 
Somers, declared Lord Russell to have been 
" murdered'^ by the infamous pair, Charles 
H and his brother James. How devotedly 
attached were the wife and husband, and 
how happy in tins attachment, will abun- 
dantly appear from this volume; as will also 



the^ admirable conduct of Lady Russell 
during the trial and last days of her lord, 
and ^e forty years of widowhood, that fol- 
lowed. 

As a mere literary performance, we care 
not to criticise these letters. Their merits 
and the interest they excite are other and 
infinitely higher, than pertain to forms of 
thought or modes of expression. In these 
particulars the writer was not specially 
skilled, and it were not difficult finding inac- 
curacies in abundance. But her sound, clear 
sense is unfailing, and her affectional nature 
exercises upon the reader a perpetual charm. 
These attractive properties are not a little 
heightened by a frequent naivetS and qaint- 
ness of utterance peculiar to those old 
times. 

The reader will find here many letters 
beside Lady RachePs, most of which will 
well repay perusal, as also numerous allu- 
sions to cotemporary events, which augment 
both the interest and value of the book. 

Both editors seem to have executed their 
tasks with fidelity and skill. In short, this 
is emphatically a volume to purchase for 
family use. 



Historical Sketches of Statesmen wJio flourish- 
ed in the Time of George III, together with 
Remarks on the French Revolution, By 
Henry Lord Brougham. Parry & McMil- 
lan: Philadelphia: 1854. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Pp. 917. 

That these bulky duodecimos are very en- 
tertainingy we presume none will deny, nor 
yet that they contain much important his- 
tory and valuable reflection. But, whether 
the author's opinions of persons and events 
are always to be implicitly relied on, is an- 
other question. We think not. We have 
noted many points, concerning which we 
cannot accept nis views. He seems to us to 
be a man of moods and prejudices; to be 
more of the partisan and advocate, than the 
impartial judge. 

Still, with his powerful talents, his vast 
knowledge, and enereetic style, a volume 
from his pen can hardly fail to offer much 
both of pleasure and profit. He excites the 
reader to think, and supplies abundant mate- 
rials for thought. Perhaps books of this 
class are more valuable than other, or 
rather there is no perhaps in the case. 

The reader will find these volumes to fulfil 
the above conditions. They furnish a great 
mass of facts, which elsewhere would be 
found with difficulty, if at all. 

We can, therefore, most cordially com- 
mend them to the reader's notice, as worthy- 
not merely to be glanced at, but carefully 
studied and pondered. 
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Herman and Dorothea, from the German of 
Goethe, TranslcUed by Thomas Conrad 
Porter, Riker, Thorne & Co.; New York: 
1854. 12mo. Pp.168. For sale in Phila- 
delphia, by C. G. Henderson & Co.. 

This beautifully printed little Tolume does 
great honor to all concerned in presenting it 
to the public. The translator's brief, but 
manly preface, fully justifies him (were such 
justification needed), for having rendered 
the German Poet's hexameters into English 
prose. To ourselves, in fact, these hexameter 
verses are intolerable, anywhere, save in the 
ancient classics, where they seem indigenous. 
He has done well, then, in giving an exi^ui- 
site tale from one of the " Immortals," in a 
form, wherein it loses at least none of its 
thought or sentiment. 

The version, as well as we can judge, is 
faithful to the sense of the original, and cer- 
tainly literal enough for all practical ends. 
And the translator's own English, as all 
may see, is pure, fluent and graphic, never 
sacrificing that admirable simplicity, which, 
in Goethe, was the last result of consummate 
Art. 

As to the story itself, our wisest comment 
would be, to counsel all to buy an^ read it. 
If they are not charmed and bettered by it, 
then — we pity them 1 

Meanwhile we render our own hearty 
thanks to the accomplished translator for 
nutting this poem in a generally intelligible 
form, and to the publishers for « sending it 
forth in a dress worthy of it. We trust that 
all parties will "repeat the offence," and 
give us more from the same quarter. 

The Presbyterian (Quarterly Bevieic, Sep- 
tember, 1854: Willis P. Hazard: Phila- 
delphia. 

The reader needs not being reminded 
how the gentleman fared, who attempted to 
interpose between a contending husband 
and wife, viz : that he brought the broom- 
stick of the one and the clenched fist of the 
other upon himself. He will apprehend, 
therefore, why, in Bizarre, we renrain from 
expressing our own opinion upon contested 
topics. 

We can, however, consistently say, that, 
having examined this number of the Keview 
carefully, we can pronounce it able, gene- 
rally candid, learned, and pervaded by a 
humanitary spirit. Its first article, " Types 
of Mankind," we cannot wholly approve; 
not because the writer gives our friend Glid- 
don a severe dressing, for the latter fairly 
laid himself open to it, by his pedantry and 
barbarous English, if not by his theory. 
On the latter, we express no opinion — only 
remarking, that even the admission of its 
leading doctrine would not, in our view, at 



all invalidate the authority and sanctity c 
the Bible. It would merely necessitate ; 
somewhat different interpretation of cei 
tain portions of it — a thing not unpred 
dented. 

Of the other articles, we would simpli 
remark, that they are ably considered ant 
vigorously expressed, and though many ol 
the opiqions therein contained clash witii 
our own, they ought to please and edify tht 
large and respeetable class who sympathize 
with them. We close with asking, whence 
comes " consumebatur,*' in the motto on the 
cover ? 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Few studies appear to be less attended to 
at the present day than that of the English 
language, which is much to be regretted, 
considering the excellence of the language, 
and the fact that in less than a century it 
will be the tongue of a majority of the civi- 
lized world. 

Here are some specimens of the language 
furnished by our daily papers. 

" We have seen Germans grossly insulted 
by having their wines first drank by gangs 
of rowdies, as it sat on the table before 
them." 

" Cowards indeed would they have been, 
had they not have armed themselves." Sad 
havt armed must be the super-pluperfect 
tense. 

" The rumours that M'r Dudley Mann has 

fone to Europe on a diplomatic mission is 
atly contradicted." 

"The Whig meeting in Pittsburg was one 
of the largest meetings that has ever been 
held there.^' 



THE LAW. 

The following table shows the increase of 
business in the superior courts of common 
law and in the county courts : 

Number of Actions Brought, 





1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


Queen'g Bench, 


21,221 


21,625 


22,994 


Ck)inmon PleM, 


14,398 


17,879 


16,106 


Exchequer, 


29,828 


29,616 


83.414 




66,447 


69,120 


72,514 


Count J Courtjp, 


441,648 


474,149 


484,946 



The number of rules for new trials argned 
in the year has averaged 64 in the Queen's 
Bench, 42 in the Common Pleas, 78 in the 
Exchequer. Six appeals from the revising 
barristers were argued in 1851, eight in 
1852, only one in 1853. — London Times, 
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MAGAZINE GRAMMAR. 

i; Haying recently rapped some of our news- 
i oaper writers and editors over the knuckles 
n Jbr their shamefUl ahuse of the English lan- 
guage, it is hut justice to them to saj that 
F'jthey are quite on a par in this respect with 
^];the writers for some of our best Magazines. 
IE In Putnam's Monthly for July, Article on 
I ^ " The Smithsonian Institute/' are the fol- 
^ lowing extraordinary specimens : 

** The connection of which with the imme- 
i^ diate necessities of mankind are remote and 
^ obscure." Page 122. 

" The United States is but a Trustee." 
Page 126. 

** Copies of the volume on the monuments 
of the Mississippi valley has every where 
met with commendation." Page 12o. 

"Its publication and the distribution of 
directions for collecting Indian vocabularies 
^05^ led to the production of a similar work." 
I Page 125. 

"Ellet's contributions to the Physical 

- Geography of the United States, is also a 

' contribution of much interest." JPage 126. 

" Althoi^gh the condition of its funds have 

not thus far permitted much to be done." 

Page 127. 

And in the August number we read : 
** The pipe-bearer — whom we now perceive 
must have been some powerful Arabian en- 
chanter." "The Editor at Large." Page 
336. 

'* She visits Windsor Castle and commences 
criticising Claude, whom she thinks is in- 
ferior to Zaccarrelli." "Editor's Notes." 
Page 340. 

STATUE OF POMPET, AT ROME. 

The villas of modern Bome often occupy 
the same ground, share some portion of the 
splendour, and the picturesque advantages 
of the gardens of the ancient city. The vula 
Spada, or Brunati, for these villas change 
their names with their proprietors, while it 
occupies on a much smaller scale a part 
of the Palatine Hill, and of the Imperial 
Palace, has still some of the advantages of 
the Orti Famesiani. The ruins of the pa- 
lace cover the greater part, and one side 
look down on the valley that separates the 
Palatine from the Aventine Moun£; from 
a gallery in a recess still remaining, the 
Emperor might behold the games of the 
Circus Maximus, that occupied the greater 
part of that valley. 

In an anti-chamber of the Palaszo Spada, 
stands the celebrated statue of Pompev, at 
the foot of which Csesar is supposed to have 
fallen. The history of this statue deserves 
notice. It was during Pompev's life first 
placed in the Senate House he had erected ; 
and when that edifice was closed, the statue 



was, by order of Augustus, raised on a 
double arch or gateway of marble, opposite 
to the grand entrance of Pompey's Theatre. 
During the convulsion of the Gothic wars 
it was thrown down, or fell, and lay buried 
for many ages in the ruins. About the 
beginning of the seventeenth century it was 
discovered in a partition wall between two 
houses, and the discovery caused some alter- 
cation, the proprietors of the two houses at 
length agreeing to cut the statue asunder, 
and to divide the marble, when fortunately 
the Cardinal di Spada heard of the circum* 
stance, and by a timely purchase prevented 
the destruction of one of the most interest- 
ing remains of Roman antiquity. 

At a much later period, and from an un- 
expected quarter, another danger awaited 
Pompey's statue. While the French occu- 
pied Kome in the years 1798-9, they erected, 
in the centre of the Coliseum, a temporary 
theatre where they acted various republican 
pieces for the improvement of such Romans 
as might be disposed to fraternize with 
them ai^d adopt their principles. Voltaire's 
Brutus was, as may be easily imagined, a 
favourite tragedy ; and in order to give it 
effect, it was resolved to transport to the 
Coliseum, and erect on the stage the statue 
of Pompey, at the feet of which the Dictator 
had fallen. The colossal size of the figure, 
and its extended arms, rendered it very 
difficult to displace, and the arm was there- 
fore sawed off, to facilitate the conveyance, 
and put on again at the Coliseum ; on the 
second removal to the Palazzo Spada, the 
arm was again taken off, and again re- 
placed. So friendly, to Pompey was the 
republican enthusiasm of the French I So 
favourable to the arts and antiquities of 
Rome, their Love of Liberty 1* 



THE PHANTOM CORPS DE BALLET. 

Sir "Walter Scott tells the following story 
of a rich libertine. Whenever lie was alone 
in his drawing-room, he was so haunted by 
a spectral corps de ballet^ that the very fur- 
niture was, as it were, converted into phan- 
toms. To release himself from this unwel- 
come intrusion, he retired to his country- 
house, and here, for a while he obtained the 
quiet which he sought. But it chanced that 
the furniture of his town-house was sent to 
him in the country, and on the instant that 
his eyes fell on his drawing-room chairs and 
tables, the illusion came airesh on his mind. 
By the influence of association, the green 
figurantes came frisking and capering into 
his room, shouting in his unwilling ears, 
"Here we are I here we are?" 



* Eustace*! CUasieal Tour thiovgh Italy, 1802. 
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ANTI-BARB. 

^ Parmenio, before one of Alexander's bat- 
tles, presented himself to the Macedonian 
hero, to render an account of his arrange- 
ments, and to enquire whether any other 
precaution remained to betaken. "Nothing/' 
said Alexander, *' but that the men should 
shave." ** Shave ?" exclaimed Parmenio. 
"Yes," replied the Prince, "do you not 
consider wnat a handle a long beard affords 
to the enemy ?"* Even the Czar, Peter the 
First of Russia, save strong evidence of the 
fi«3t that he considered the practice of shaving 
essential to the prog^ress of civilization. 
Horace, too, as a classical authority, seems 
to have thought his philosopher would have 
reasoned better vrithout his beard — 

•Di te, Damasippe, I>«aBqiie 
Terum ob coiudliom donent tonsore. 

Sterne, also, has amused himself with a 
panegyric on the literary benefits of shaving. 
"I maintain it, the conceits of a rough 
bearded man are seven years more terse and 
juvenile for one single operation ; and if they 
did not run a risk of being shaved quite 
Bvray, might be carried up, by continual 
shavings, to the very highest pitch of subli- 
iBity."t 



LORD CHIEF JUSTICB S DECISION ON GREEK. 

On the 22d of June, in a cause before Lord 
Campbell, and a Special Jury — the Queen t?. 
The Registrars or the Pharmaeeutical So- 
ciety of Oreat Britain — there were some ex- 
traordinary proceedings. 

Sir F. Kelly, M'r Macaulay, and M'r Lloyd 
were counsel for the prosecution, and the 
Attorney-General, M'r Bramwell, and M'r 
Brewer, for the defendants. . 

This was a proceeding to try the validity 
of a return to a mandaimis^ the question be- 
ing whether this Society had kept a correct 
register of its members, in pursuance of the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament. It was 
stated that the facts would be^ undisputed, 
and the case turned into a special ver- 
dict, that the matter misht be aeoided by 
the Court of Error. The different books 
and registers of the Society were put in; 
and then 

Lord Campbell told the jury he should 
not waste their time by saying more than he 
presumed t\iey would find their verdict ac- 
cording to the facts, and that was, what was 
called a special verdict. 

The jury looked at tiie judge, then looked 
at each other, until the attorney put a guinea 
into each man's hand, and they Walked out 
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of the box, apparently in perfect amaxement 
that their time had been tnus wasted, as the 
whole might have been as well settled with- 
out their attendance. 

ThereVas, howavw, one matter of some 
importance in the case, — namely, the pro- 
per pronunciation of the word "pharma- 
ceutical." 

Lord Campbell said there appeared to be 
one vexed question which he should like to 
have decided, as some gentlemen pronounced 
the c in the word soft, but others treated it 
as hard. He would ask the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, what he said it was ? 

The Attornbt-Gsnbrai. siud, in his opi- 
nion, it was soft. It came from the Greek ; 
but when it became English, it must be sub- 
ject to the English rules ; he had, however, 
been cautioned by some of his learned 
friends as to the mode of pronouncing it. 

Sir F. Kelly said, of course, he should 
bow to the opinion of his learned friends, 
who were so much superior to him in learn* 
ine, as in every thing else. 

The Attornbt-General siud, that was 
rather too bad, as Sir F. Kelly had himself 
cautioned him. 

Sir F. Kellt intimated whatever his 
Lordship should say it was, that would be 
the mode to be adopted. 

Lord Campbell. — Then let it be soft 
Be it so. 



TO RETIRE AND TO WITHDRAW. 

The verb to retire is an intransitive verb : 
hence it is incorrect to say, as many of our 
newspapers do, *'the bank Jioa retired its 
circulation." *• Has withdrawn," would be 
the proper phrase. This corruption proba- 
Hly came from New Orleans, where they 
have most likely translated the French verb 
rdirer, to retire, instead of to wi^draw. 

NOTICES OF BIZARRE Bf THE PRESS. 

'* ^Bisarre' is an original litienrary gaiette^ 
published every Saturday, in Philawphia. 
The first number of the new volume or this 
publieoticm has been laid upon our taUe, 
and it does not require from .us mueh 
prescience to augur that it will soon have 
an extensive and solid otrenlstion. The very 
first article in its columns is an able piece 
of critictsm, evidently written by a man of 
reflection and of feelings— one who, ip 
writing, would not pander to a ^Use public 
or private taste; but who, in looking into 
the eompies character of a great man, 
would truthfully tell what hi kiniself then 
saw, and not 00 forth amongst the 'pasi^ng 
crowd,' tb gather tfaete hasty and, too often, 
most unjust estimates of natoHet too rait 
and complex to be comprehended by them 
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Every legitimate line of life should have 
its votaries; let the man who has taste 
and fitness for the dify details of commer- 
cial life, stick to the ledger alone, and 
not disgust and pain us with such asser- 
tions as the following: 'Charles Dickens 
wants not only refinement of taste and 
genuine humour, but also genius, and even 
talent 1 1' This assertion was solemnly pub- 
lished in a monthly periodical ; so, at least, 
' Bizarre' tells us, and to this instance 
we point as a melancholy evidence of 
the extent to which ignorance will push its 
disgusting effrontery. 'Bizarre' seems in- 
clined to arm to the teeth a^ain^ literary 
quackery ; tbei^eibre we wish it a long and 
successful career." — The West Jerseymafi 
{Camden, N, J„) 

' "We have received from the publisher 
the two last numbers of ' Bizarre,' which, 
under the guidance of its new editor, |)re- 

, sent decided and unequivocal marks of im- 
provement. The work, although unpre- 
tending, is gotten up with cai^ and taste, 
which will not fail to make it one of the 

I most popular weekly periodicals of the day. 
The editor, who chooses to remain incog,, is 
a young eentleman of decided talent, and 
most ezcelleht taste." — Daily News (FhUa- 

I delphia,) 

\ " 'Bizarre' for the present week is a rich 
and attractive number, eminently readable, 
racy, witty, critical, entertaining and in- 
structive. We always welcome 'Bizarre' 
with a feeling of pleasure. This number 
is even better than its predecessors, and 
every page bears the impress of correct 
thought and pleasant feeling." — Evening 
Argus {Philadelphia,) 

"This beautiful and meritorious serial 
still visits us, and there are few periodicals 
which come under our notice, that ^ive us 
more real pleasure in perusing than 'Bizarre.' 
It is uniaue, original, dignified and spicy, 
and may be termed without ostentation the 
Household Words of America* The Book 
Notices and Literary Gossip of 'Bizarre' 
are interesting, dignified, and always just, 
though sometimes of necessity severe. It is 
conducted "v^ith creditable ability, and is dis- 
tinguished by a high literary and xhoral 
tone," — Lancaster Express, [Pennsylvania,) 

"'Bizarre,' an original, literarjt Gazette, 
continues to makc^ its weekly visits to our 
sanctum. It is a journal pure in sentiment 
and elevated ia tone. Bach number contain^ 
one or more stoHes, articles on literary and 
scientific iSUbjedti^, literary news, &c., render- 
ing it the me&ns of conveying much amuse- 
inent tempered "i^ith sound arid, useful ih- 
formatiori.^'-^riRcMrij Bec(yrd iSightstfniM, 
N.J..) 



" 'Bizarre.'— We have frequently spoken 
in high terms of this piquant and entertain- 
ing little weekly. The taste and skill with 
which it is conducted debar the possibility 
of failure. Its plan, too, is perfectly original, 
and to the scholar and antiquarian it offers 
a style of reading in the highest degreeplea* 
sant and entertaining." — Charleston Weekly 
News, 

" 'Bizarre.' — This very interesting miscel- 
lany we have been lately in the regular re- 
ceipt of. It is a weekly in pamphlet shape, 
ana will form a volume at the end of the 
year, of well selected, ably edited, instruct- 
ing and entertaining matter, well calculated 
to enliven the family circle, around the 
winter evening's hearth." — Prairie Tele- 
graph, 

" 'Bizarre.' — This lively and learned little 
publication has a number of interesting 
articles inside of its fourteen pages this 
week. A translation of The Soldier's Last 
Farewell, Letters from China, Scenes and 
Fncidents in the North of Europe, and edi- 
torial chit-chat on men, books, and things." 
— The Picayune (New York,) 

" A queer quaint publication, containing 
all sorts of out of the way things, and much 
that is valuable and instructive. It is all its 
title implies, ' an original, literary Gazette,' 
and is got up in good style and ably edit- 
ed." — Iowa Capital Eeporter. 

" 'Bizarre.' — This is one of the best lite- 
rary and miscellaneous gazettes that come 
to our office. It is published every Saturday 
in Philadelphia. It has entered upon the 
fifth volume, and is becoming one of the most 
popular magazines of the day." — Fairfield 
Ledger {Iowa,) 

" 'Bizarre* is the title of a most excellent 
orignal, literary gazette, published weekly, 
at Philadelphia; The amount of matter it 
contains is not large, but it is of a high order; 
while its criticisms of current literature are 
always right to the point." — Canion Register 
{Illinois.) 

" 'Bizarre,' published in this city, continued 
to be conducted with marked industry, taste 
and ability. There is a dimity and refine- 
ment about this work that is worthy of re- 
mark. As to the matter of interest, that is 
always well sustained." — Arthur's Home 
Journal {Philadelphia,) 

" 'Bizarre.'— We have to thank the pub- 
lishers of this excellent weekly for an ex- 
change. It has an odd name, and an odd 
way of saying the most capital things, which 
we like. Success to it." — The Standard 
{CdssviOe, O'a,) 

'•'Biasarife' is an admirable puWication*** 
— r^ City Ben^ {PhUadelphia,) 
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" *Bizarre/ published in Philadelphia, is 
one of the most pleasant and unique little 
octavos we have ever read. , Got up some- 
, thing on the plan of * Dickens' Household 
Words,' it nevertheless unites the character- 
istics of a first-class literary periodical. We 
will soon give our readers a * touch' of its 
* quality.' In the meantime, if any of them 
want a good literary work, let them send 
for this. It is done up in octavo form, 
stitched." — Greenbriar Era ( 7* a,) 

" 'Bizarre,' an Original Literary Gazette, 
— The third part of the new volume has just 
been received by us. Its contents are of a 
high character, and all original; and, being 
80, it deserves encouragement. Magazines 
and newspapers not made up of selected 
matter, are scarce articles this side of the 
Atlantic. It appears in a neat pamphlet 
form, upon the cover of which we observe 
that among its contributors are numerous 
writers of established reputation." — The 
Fennsylvanian {PhUaddphia.) 

" This brilliant and spicy weekly, is 
about to commence a new volume. It is one 
of the best of the Philadelphia weeklies, 
and has, in our opinion, one great advan- 
tage over all. It is published in octavo 
pamphlet form, and is stitched. The taste 
and ability of the editor is visible on every 
page; and its articles are marked with a 
dignity, a refinement, and a high moral 
tone, that are highly creditable. It is fast 
taking its position as an equal with our best 
literary magazines. The last two numbers 
are unusuaUy interesting." — Lockbaven Tri- 
bune (Pennsylvania,) 

" Among our most valuable exchanges, we 
would notice *Bizarre,' an ori^nal weekly, 
published in Philadelphia. It is edited in a 
discriminating and able manner, and is 
always full of interesting matter. We are 
frequently indebted to it for articles." — 
Southern Literary Gazette, 

" *Bizarre.' — ^This arch little serial is be- 
fore us. It is conducted with marked tact 
as well as talent, and comes in like savory 
to the dry farago of our necessary read- 
ing." — Buffalo Daily Express. 

" *Bizarre' is the title of an excellent week- 
ly magazine, published at Philadelphia. It 
is one of the most pleasing and uniaue pe- 
.riodicals in the Union, and takes a high place 
among American literature."— rCiwr* JFalls 
Republican, 

" 'Bizarre.' — This well and ably conduct- 
ed Magazine is worth perusing; and we 
hope our readers will subscribe for it at 
once." — Wisconsin Finery, 

** *Bizarre' is an excellent publication." — 
Godey's Ladies Book {PhUaaelphia,) 



"This interesting little periodical has 
come to us with its usual promptness. It 
is highly entertaining, just what its title 
purports it to be. Its contents are as fresh, 
racy, and sparkling as ever. The little 
poem on our fourth page will give our read- 
ers * a touch of its quality.' " — Lincoln De- 
mocrat {Maine,) 

"The cheapness of * Bizarre,' the neat- 
ness of its execution, and the mass of read- 
ing matter it pleasantly and profitably em- 
bodies, all recommend it to public patronage. 
It is a choice, appropriate, and beautiful 
ornament for the hbrary or drawing-room 
table." — Providence Mirror {R, /..) 

"We have received the last number of 
this agreeable and ably conducted journal. 
The articles, reviews, and other original 
matter, possess a high order of literary ex- 
cellence, and are written in an attractive 
and nervous style. It is decidedly among 
the best and cheapest publications of the 
day." — New York Path-Finder, 

" 'Bizarre' comes to us with regularity. 
It has much improved in appearance and 
character since its establishment, and is 
ever a welcome visitant. It is made up of 
original articles possessing a high order of 
literary excellence, and is among the best 
and cheapest publications of the day." — 
KnoxviUe Journal, 

" It is something in the style of 'Dickens' 
Household Words,' but being an American 
work, we think there is no apology for giv- 
ing it our preference. It takes a high stand 
in morals, literature, &c., and is unques- 
tionably the best American work of the 
kind now published." — Ellsworth Herald 
{Maine,) 

" This is an entirely original publication, 
conducted with taste and M)ility, and is de- 
voted to Literature, Music, the Fine Arts, 
and impartial reviews of passing events, 
both at home and abroad." — Savannah Jour- 
nal, 

" 'Biz^urre' has passed into new hands. It 
is much improved, has secured a corps of 
talented contributors, and has taken a place 
as a regular literary periodical, devoted, in 
part, to local affairs." — Sunday Dispatch 
(Philadelphia.) 

" 'Bizarre' loses none of its former flavor. 
It is noted for the ability of its leading arti- 
cles, and Its aptitude in culling novel and 
pleasant bits, that might seldom be seen 
elsewhere."— TAc Monitor {NMhvUle, IU„) 

** 'Bizarre' is one of our most regular 
visitors, and is always filled with the mdest 
fun and fancies that should not be allowed 
to go down to oblivion." — PecpU^s Advocate 
(moomfiddf Peimsylvania,) 
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** BmxaM, BiziBAB, what saj 


you, madcap?''— JRirgnAar. 


BIZAKRE. 

AN ORIGINAL, LITERARY GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERT SATURDAY. 


PART 25. PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER TWENTY-THIRD. TBAR 1854. 


OANCION A UNA LINDA BOCA. 


SONa TO A PRETTY MOUTH. 


La porpura l)ella, 


The gorgeous regal purple, 


Y el oro safir, 


Of all the colours queen ; 


Que OS tenia orgullosa, 


And pride's appropriate emblem. 


La aurora al salir, 


Sapphire of golden sheen ; 


Gelosas contemplan, 


Aurora at her dawning ; 


Zagala gentU, 


All, all with enyy sigh. 


La sal de tu boca, 


When they behold, sweet damsel, 


Tu dulce reir. 


Thy Ups' celestial dye. 


Peqne&a, hechioera! 


Bewitching little woman! 


De rojo carmin, 


The roses of the South, 


EuTidia tu boca 


In April red as carmine, 


La rosa d6 Abril. 


Are envious of thy mouth. 


En ella, cual perlas, 


Within its keep how pearly. 


Se Ten relucir 


And glittering are seen 


Tus dientes, mas blancos 


Thy teeth, which, clearerf whiter 


Que el terso marfiL 


Than polished ivory, gleam. 


Dofl lindos oyuelos, 


Two little eyes or dimples 


Con grato buril, 


With his lovely skilful style, ^ 


Gravo Amor en eUa 


Has Love engraved upon ic, / 


Alrerte reir; 


On witnessing thy smile: 


^ Y, luego las Graclas, 


Then on the spot the Graces 


Prendadas de ti, 


Its charms divine confessed. 


Ufanas, le dieron 


And soon their happy magio. 


Su magia feliz. 


With joy, on it impressed. 


El leve murmullo » 


The murmur of the zephyr, | 


Del auio sutil, 


As it whistles by us fleet, | 


Moviendo las qjas, 


Or as the leaves it rustles, j 


Esplacidooir; 


To hear is music sweet. | 


Empero no iguala 


But yet it ne'er produces 


La dioha sin fin, 


niat joy, too great to feel. 


Que inunda las almas, 


That floods the soul, on hearing ' 


Tu Toz al oir I 


Thy voice's heavenly thrill I 


Mas grato es el ambar, 


Divine, enchanting houril 




The amber-like perf^m^e. 


Que encala tu boca, 


That fills thy mouth so smiling, 


Bisuena j gentU, 


That mouth where roses bloom. 


Que el suaye perfume 


More grateful is, than odours 


DebeUojardin, 


That sweetest garden sheds, 


Si mecen las flores 


When April gales are shaking H 


Las auras de Abrill 


The flowers' lovely heads! j 


Yo idolatra adoro. 


Unhappy, moaning, sad, as 


Oimiendo infelis. 


My idol I've adored, 


Tu boca preciosa, 


Thy precious mouth since evtr, 


Desdequeteyi. 


To thine my spirit soared. 


Depon los desdenei, 


Disdahi and pride diMMtfd then, 


Que muero por ti, 


Those lips I die to press. 


Y deba a tu boca 


And let them softly whisper 


UnplacidoSiI ' A life-inspiring Yul 1 
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FRANKLilN.* 

I attached m jdelf the more to him as, for 
some time past, he was disposed to leave us. 
He was tormented by frequent retentions of 
urine and the pains of the stone ; he wished 
to return to die in his own country. Some 
friends dissuaded him from it by the idea of 
what he would have to suffer in the voyage. 
He took all ihe precautions that prudence 
recommended, going to embark at Havre, 
and he arrived in Philadelphia, almost 
without any suffering in the whole route. 

We were not long in receiving news of 
him from America, as soon as he was settled 
there. 

I have preserved the rough draft of a 
pretty long letter, which I sent him with a 
pleasantry of society, made for Madame Hel- 
vetius apd against her passion for cats, of 
which her house was full. I believe I may 
insert it here, the rather as I shall join to it 
his answer, which I shall translate from the 
English, and which will be better under- 
stood after a perusal of my letter. 

Letter from the Abh€ Morellet to FrankUn, 
(Upon sending him the Petition of the Gats.) 
" Dear and respectable friend : 

Thrice welcome to your own country, 
which you have enlightened and liberated. 
Enjoy ther% glory, and repose, a thing more 
substantial than the glory which you have 
so well deserved. May your days be pro- 
longed and be free from pain ; may your 
friends long taste the sweetness and the 
charm of your society, and may those whom 
the seas have separated from you be still 
happy in the thought that the end of your 
career will be, as our good La Fontaine says, 
" the evening of a fine day." You know 
how true and sincere these wishes are, which 
I repeat daily. I cannot express to you the 
pleasure, the transport which I felt at the 
news of your arrival at Philadelphia^ which 
a friend of M'r Jefferson has brought me. 
I sent immediately to tell it to our friends at 
Auteuil. 

I left them five or six days ago, after 
having passed three weeks with our lady, 
during which the Abb6 de la Roche had 
been to make a journey into Normandy. I 
return ^thither in a few days, and we are 
about to speak much of you and of our joy 
at seeing that you were better during the 
passage than on shore. You must have 
feamt that it was said in all the public 
papers that you had be^i taken by an Alge- 
rine corsair. I never believed it at all ; but 
perhaps there were tome people in England 



• Oondnded from Part 24) of BiUBBi. 



who, for the • beauty of the contrast, would 
have been well pleased to see the founder of 
the liberty of America, a slave among the 
people of Barbaiy. That would have iSen a 
fine subject for a tragedy twenty or thirty 
years hence ; you would have had a very fine 

Eart. And have you not some regret at 
aving missed so fine an opportunity of being 
a tragic personage? You must however 
dispense with this glory. 

We have been told that you were very 
well received and had the huzzas of the 
people. These are very good and very just 
dispositions ; but for the welfare of your 
country they should be durable, they 
should be extended, and all enlightened and 
virtuous citizens should second them, that 
your wise counsels and large views for the 
happiness and liberty of America may in- 
fluence the measures that remain to be taken, 
and consolidate the edifice whose founda- 
tions you have laid in company with 
other good citizens. It is a wish that I 
express from the bottom of my heart, not as 
your friend and for your glory, but as a citi- 
zen of the world, and desiring that there 
should be on the face of the earth one coun- 
try in which the government should be really 
occupied with the happiness of men ; where 
property, liberty, safety and toleration 
should be possessions as natural, so to 
speak, as those that the sun and climate 
furnish; whither European governments, 
when they wish to return from their errors, 
may go to seek models. The Greek colonies 
were obliged to relight their sacred fire at 
the altar of their mother country. This will 
be the reverse, and the mother countries of 
Europe will go \x> seek in America that 
which will reanimate among them all the 

Erinciples of national happiness^ which they 
ave allowed to become extinct. Especially 
let the most entire and unlimited freedom of 
trade be established among you : I consider 
it quite as important to the happiness of 
men united in society as political liberty. 
The latter affects man only rarely and in a 
few points ; but the liberty of cultivating, 
of manufacturing, of selling, of buying, of 
eating, of drinking, and of dressing accord- 
ing to one's fancy is a liberty of every day, 
of every moment; and I shall never consider 
a nation free which shall be brought into 
subjection in all the enjoyments of life; 
since after all it is for these very enjoyments 
that men have united themselves in society. 
After having soared to these great ob- 
jects, I must come down again to earth, and 
speak to you a little of your friends. Our 
Lady of Auteuil is very well, although she 
takes coffee too often, contrary to the decrees 
of D'r Gabanis, and always robs me of my 
share of oream, contrary to all justice. The 
bull-dog that your grandson brou^t us 
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from England is become insupportable, and 
even vicious ; he has again bitten the Abb6 
de la Roche, and affords us a glimpse of a 
ferocity truly disquieting. We have not yet 
made bis mistress decide to send him to the 
bull-fight, or to have him drowned ;' but we 
are labouring at it. We have also domestic 
enemies less ferocious, but very offensive ; a 
^reat number of cats, that have multiplied 
m hep wood-hbuse and barn-yard, owing to 
the care that she has taken to feed them 
Tery abundantly ; for, as you have so well 
explained in your essay * On Peopling Coun- 
tries,' population being always in propor- 
^ tion to the means of subsistence ; they are 
now eighteen, and will soon be thirty, eat-* 
ing all that they can get, doing nothing but 
keeping their paws in their furred gowns, and 
warming themselves in the sun, and leaving 
the house infested with mice. It had been 
proposed to catch them in a snare and drown 
them : a cunning sophist, one of those 
people who know how to render every thing 
problematical, and who, as Aristophanes 
says of Socrates, know how to make the 
worst cause appear the best, has undertaken 
the defence of the cats, and has composed a 
Petition for them, that may serve as a com- 
panion-piece to the Thanks that you made 
for the flies of your rooms, after the destruc- 
tion of the spiders ordered by Our Lady, We 
have sent you this piece, begging you to 
aid us in replying to the cats. We might 
also propose a pleasanter course for them, 
which might turn to the advantage of your 
America. I remember having heard you 
say, that you had many squirrels in the 
fields and many rats in the cities, that cause 
great havoc, and that you have not yet been 
able to arrange between the country people 
and the cits the imposition of a tax intended 
to rid you of these two kinds of enemies. 
But, for that, our cats will be of great assist- 
ance to you. We could send you a cargo 
of them from Auteuil ; and though we have 
ever so Tittle time, we shall have enough to 
load a small vessel with them. In truth, 
there is nothing so suitable. These cats 
will but return into their real country: 
friends of liberty, they are entirely out of 
place under the governments of Europe. 
They might also set you some good ex- 
amples ; for, in the first place, according to 
your charming apologue, they know how to 
turn against the eag;le that carries them off, 
and, by striking their claws into his belly, 
to compel him to descend again to the earth 
to get rid of them. We ought also to do 
them this justice, that we have never »een 
among them the least dispute over the 
wooden platter that is regularly carried to 
ihem twice a day. Each takes his share, 
and eats it in peace in a comer. In short, 
after being saved from the mouth of the 



bull-dog, as you Americans from tiiat of 
John Bull, they never endanger themselves 
by intestine dissentions: thfey have some 
good in them. 

Here are some absurdities, my dear 
and respectable friend ; I indulge myself i^ 
them, because you love them, and are your- 
self very much inclined to say them, and, 
what is worse to write them. But, if you 
are afraid to lose your consideration among 
your countrymen, by letting them perceive 
this taste, you will shut yourself up to read, 
me, and will say nothing to Congress about' 
the project that I open to you of sending 
cats from Europe. [Besides, one obstacle is 
in the way at present: our treaty of com- 
merce with you is no more advanced than 
at the peace; and, whilst waiting for the 
conclusion of this treaty, I know not what 
duties they would make my cats pay, on 
arriving at Philadelphia ; and then, if my 
vessel should find nothing to load with 
among you but grain, it could not touch at 
our islands to take in sugar, or to bring me 
back good rum either, which I love much, 
and which would pay in France some little 
duty of seventy-five per cent, on the value. 
All that embarrasses my cat-trade, and I 
must think of some other speculation. 

I finish my letter at Auteuil. The lad^ 
is about to write to you, and to answer your 
little note. The Abb6 de la Roche ana M. 
de Cabanis will also write to you," &c.. 

Franklin's Answer, 
(Written at Philadelphia, April, 1787.) 
" My very dear friend : 

1 did not receive i?ntil long after their 
Sate, your agreeable letters of October, 1785, 
and February, 1786, with the pieces that you 
have annexed to them, the productions of tfie 
Academy of Belles Lettres of Auteuil. The 
testimonials of your tender friQndship, your 
wishes, and the felicitations that you address 
me upon my return to my country, vividly 
excite my emotions. I feel very great plea- 
sure at seeing that I preserve an honour- 
able place in the recollection of the virtuous 
and worthy men whose agreeable and in- 
structive society formed my happiness during 
my sojourn in France. 

But, although I have not been able to 
leave your amiable nation without regret, I 
have done wisely in returning to my fire- 
side. My daughter and my grand-children 
are around me, mingled with my old friends 
and the children of my friends, who all have 
the same feeling ana the same regards for 
me. We all speak the same language ; and 
you know that a man who desires to be the 
most useful to his fellows, by the exercise of 
his intellect, loses half his strength in a 
fordgn coontry, where he is obliged to make 
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use of a language 'that is not familiar to 
him. Lastly, what is still more, I here en- 
joy means and occasions of doing good, and 
everything that I can desire except repose ; 
and repose Itself I may soon hope for, either 
in the expiration of my office of President, 
which cannot last longer than three years, 
or in giving up life. 

I am always of your opinion against cus- 
tom-houses, m countries where direct taxes 
are practicable. That will be our situation, 
when our immense territory shall be full of 
inhabitants; but at present the houses are 
separated bv so great distances, often five or 
six miles ^om each other in the interior, 
that the collection of a direct tax is almost 
impossible to us, the expense necessary to 
pay a collector to go from house to house, 
exceeding the amount of the tax itself. 

No one can express himself better than 
you have done, when you say that the liberty 
of cultivating, of manufacturing, of import- 
ing and exporting, &c., a liberty which pro- 
hibitions and custpm-house duties attack, 
is infinitely more precious than political 
liberty; that the latter effects mar but rarely, 
whilst the former is of every day and every 
moment,/ &c.. But our debt, occasioned by 
the war, being very heavy, we are compelled, 
with the view of extinguishing it, to employ 
all possible means to raise a revenue, beinff 
otherwise very well disposed to suppress aU 
duties on importation and exportation, as 
soon as we shall be permittea to get rid 
of the«i. 

Whatever may be said in Europe of our 
revolution, you may be assured that our 
people are unanimously very well satisfied 
with it. The boundless respect for the men 
who have contributed to it, either as war- 
. riorS or as statesmen, the enthusiastic joy 
with which the day of the Declaration of 
our Independence is annually commemo- 
rated, are incontestible proofs of this truth. 
In one or two of our confederated States, 
there have been- discontents occasioned by 
peculiar matters, aijd appertaining to local 
circumstances ; they have been fomented 
and exaggerated by our enemies : but they 
are now almost entirely dispelled, and the 
other States enjoy peace, good order, and won- 
derful prosperity. The harvests have been 
abundant for all the late years. The prices 
of the productions of our soil are raised by 
the demand of foreigners, and are paid for 
in ready money. The rents of houses have 
risen in our cities ; new ones are built every 
day; workmen and artizans gain high wages, 
and great extents of land are continually 
cleared. 

Your project of exporting the eighteen 
cats of Our Lady of AuteuUf rather than 
drown them, is very humane ; but the good 
treatment which they receive from their pre- 



sent mistress may make them averse to 
change their situation. However, if they 
are of the race of the Angoras, and iC you 
could apprise them how two cats of their 
tribe, brought over by my grandson, are 
caressed here and almost adored, you might 
perhaps dispose them to emigrate of their 
own accord, rather than remain a mark for 
the hatred of the abb^s, who will finish, 
sooner or later, by obtaining their condem- 
nation. Thei^ petition is perfectly well 
drawn up ; but if they continue to multiply 
as they do, they will make their cause so 
bad, that it will be impossible to defend it 
any longer; wherefore their friends would 
do well to stdvise them to submit to trans- 
portation, or to castration. 

The remarks of the grammarian upon the 
particle on, are a cutting and just satire. 
My friends here, who understand French, 
are infinitely amused with them ; they are 
very desirous that they should be printed. 
They have jjroduced a good effect in me, 
which you will recognize in my letter itseff : 
for you will see therein, that, wherever I 
speak of the good condition of our public 
affairs, for fear that you should believe that 
I find everything going on well, because I 
occupy a good office here, I have taken care 
to support my saying with some other 
reasons. 

The pains that you have taken to transr 
late the congratulatory addresses that I re- 
ceived on my arrival, are a fre^h proof of the 
continuance of your friendship towards me, 
which has given me as much satisfaction 
as the addresses themselves, and you may 
well believe that is saying not a little ; for 
this welcome of my fellow-citizens has much 
exceeded my expectations. Popular favour, 
which is not the most constant thing in the 
world, is maintained towards me. My elec- 
tion to the Presidency for ttie second year 
has been unanimous. Will there be the same 
inclination for the third ? Nothing is more 
doubtful. A man who occupies a high post, 
is so often in danger of disobliging some 
one, whilst discharging his duty,-that those 
whom he thus disobliges, having more re- 
sentment than those whom he has served 
have gratitude, it almost always happens 
that, whilst he is vigorously attacked, he is 
feebly defended ; you will not therefore be 
surprised, if you learn that I have not finish- 
ed my political career with the same eclat 
as I have begun it.* 

I am sorry for what you tell me of the 
indisposition that you have experienced. I 
am sometimes astonished that Providence 
does not secure good people from every evil 
and every pain. It ou^ht to be thus in the 
best of worlds ; and, since it is not so,, I am 



* Franklin completed his three jmib of PtMideney. 
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piously led to believe that, if our world is 
not really the best, it mufet be owing to the 
bad quality of the materials of which it is 
composed. \ 

Embrace the good Our Lady tenderly for 
me, whom I l6ve as much as ever. I in- 
tended writing to her by this packet, but I 
am obliged to put it off for want of time. 
I am, my dear friend, 

with esteem and affection, • 
ever yours, 

B. Franklin. 

Present my compliments to M. le Roy, to 
all the Wednesday-Kiiners, to the gtars,* and 
to your^family.'' 

As I shall not, in the sequel of these 
Memoirs, have occasion to speak again of 
Franklin, I add here a last letter from this 
celebrated man, dated at Philadelphia, in 
December, 1788, and which I did not receive 
until after our first troubles: 

" Philadelphia, December, 1788. 
My dear friend : 

The suspension of the packets has in- 
terrupted our correspondence ; it is a long 
time, a very long time, since I have had 
news from Auteuili 1 have learnt lately, 
through M. de Chaumont, that a great num- 
ber of letters which I had sent to New 
York, remained there for many months, no 
packet having set out for France. Let me 
tnow, I beg of you, if you have received 
from me some remarks against the reasons 
that the English bring forward, for their 
refusal to deliver to us our letters from 
Europe on our frontiers. I sent them to 
you about a year ago, in return for your 
excellent pleasantry of the Shutters and your 
Essay on Cometelogy, which have amused us 
very much — me and many of my friends. 
In this famine of news of the Academy of 
Auteuil, I read and re-read, with a pleasure 
ever new, your letters and those of the 
Abb6 de la Koche, and the pieces that you 
sent me in July, 1787, and the scrawl, as 
she herself calls it, of the good Lady whom 
we all love, and whose recollection I shall 
cherish, as long as a breath of life remains 
to me; and whenever, in my dreams, I 
transport myself into France, to visit my 
friends there, it is to Auteuil that I go first. 
I send you something curious enough: it is 
some songs and music composed in Ame- 
rica, and our first productions in this kind ; 
I thougljt that some of them would suit your 



• Tht stars. This Is tbe name that Franklin gare the 
two daughters of Madame Helvetius, Madame de Mean, 
and Madame Dandlau, after the story told of a mother, 
whom her little daughter asked what hecame of the old 
moons, and who replied to her that they were broken 
into five or six pieces to make stars of them. 



taste, from their simplicity and pathos. The 
poetry of the fifth pleased me ]3articularly; 
and 1 desire you or M. de Cabanis to trans- 
late it into yout tongue, in such a way that 
the translation may be sung to the same 
tune. The person who will transmit you, 
my letter is M'r Gouverneur Morris, for- 
merly member of Congress, and one of the 
members of the Convention that has drawn 
up the Federative Constitution. He is much 
esteemed here by all that know him ; and, as 
he is my friend, I commend him to your 
civilities, as well as those of M. Marmontelle 
and all your family.* 

I flatter myself with the hope that your 
late troubles are quieted. I love your coun- 
try tenderljr, and I believe myself profoundly 
interested in its prosperity. Now thajt 1 
have just finished tne third year of my Pre- 
sidency, and henceforth shall no longer have 
to mingle in public affairs, I begin to look 
upon myself as a free many who has nothing 
more to do than to enjoy the little time that 
is left me ; I shall employ a part of it in 
writing my own history, which in recalling 
the past to my recollection, will make me, 
so to speak, begin my life again. 

I am always, my dear friend, &C.,, &c.." 



THE PETTICOAT. 



Petticoat! the dearest wrote 

In prose or rhyme, 

Since Helen's time — 
Before young Paris' eyes a-wavin^. 
Inflaming love, drove reason raving, 

And won a bride 

Earth's boast and pride ! 

Bleached Petticoat!— pure antidote 

T' all unsightly ;— 

Brightly, lightly, 
Tisions of snowing, showery streaming' 
Of roses white and musky gleaming. 

Clear revealing 

In the dreaming I 

Sweet Petticoat I— mUd odours float 

Upon thd air 

When thou art near — 
The senses trancing, and a'telling 
Of heathery fields and meadows smelling 

Of Lavender ' 

And YaniUal 

Loved Petticoat! — my eyes devote 

Their tend'rest glance, 

But ne'er advance 
Beyond the peeping of the glowing 
Lawn, nestling 'neath the muslin, 1 wing 

In Iblds lighter 

Than gossamer I 
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Dear Petticoat I— would I might note 

A stealthy gpy 

With loving eye — 
Thy beauties gracing, wealth disclosing 
Of scollops, points and oy let-holing, 

Embroidered, pierced, 

And fprigged, vine-traced, 

And mechlin-laced I 

Bare Petticoat I— the &iry l>oat 

That's dancing on 

The Golden Horn, 
Glides not more softly, flashing brightly, 
Than floats the figure lithe, thy lightly 

Flowing, waving 

Bound and laving I 

This winsome form I if seen at Mora 

Or dusky Eve, 

We might believe 
A Qoddess skimming o'er the bending 
Of dew-heaped blades, all closely blending 

To kiss and greet 

The swimming feet I 

And oh the face commands this grace 

Imperial born I 

Eyes like the Mora 
Light dispenskig, cheeks like growing 
Peaches ripening, lips so Rowing, 

Angels kissed them. 

Burning left them I 

• Hair like the Night when young Moonlight 
Is glancing down 
The mountain's cr6wn. 
And gleaming softly, parting si^oothly, 
Knotted, queen-like I loosened, soothly 
Like Qodiva 
It would clothe her I 

Below the face, above the lace 

That dhns the sight— 

A Plain of light I 
Undulating, opalescing 
With the veins their points caressing, 

Near abiding, 

(Dewy lying) 

But halfhidingi 

Pure Petticoat— Acr Petticoat I 

Yelling a snow 

Purer below, 

(And warmer too.) 
For the writer, tell the wearer, 
Nought to him is fairer, dearer, 

Than the Charmer, 
^ She hia Charmer 1 

And should this endeavour please her, 

Murm'ring roimd her 

Say, I bless her 1 
*Mid thy laving, waving, whisp'ring— 
'Mid thy fioatitxg flowing, lisping— 

Softly tell her. 

Lightly whisper I— 

(And God bless her.) 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 



The close of the last century, and the 
opening of the present, witnessed a concur- 
rence both of persons and events^not soon to 
be forgotten. It was one of those junctures 
in the world's history, when existing beliefe, 
institutions, and usages are unsparingly re- 
vietoed, and whatever in them is unsound 
and outworn is flung aside, and history 
begins, thenceforward, to flow in new chan- 
nels. Such a time is overbrimming with 
activity in all departments of human en- 
deavour, and of course unwontedly fruit- 
ful in distinguished, if not absolutely great 
men. 

What a crowd of bright names start up at 
the bare mention of those days I On the Con- 
tinent, Napoleon and Cuvier and Goethe and 
Schiller, with countless inferior, yet brilliant 
lights—and in our " father-isle,'^ Scott and 
Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southev, 
and a "Starry Flock" beside, that would 
themselves have been first-class luminaries 
in less effervescent times. 

Among the most illustrious of these, Shel- 
ley must undoubtedly be reckoned. His 
biography, like Byron's, was so marked 
with vicissitude and tmcommonness of inci- 
dent, as fairlv to merit the title of romantic, 
He^ is one of those historical personages, of 
which all extraordinary eras produce some 
specimens — individuals who mirror back in 
their own minds and lives the great clash- 
ing principles of the epoch. Such persons 
are true types of their age; and, in tracing 
their story, we are reading also the story of 
the times that shaped them, as it were, m a 
diamond edition. The very portrait of Shel- 
ley would assure us that we looked on no 
ordinary man, and one of no common expe- 
rience. It is a face of delicate and surpass- 
ing beauty; yet the bitterness of sorrow 
troubles the depths of those bright, wild 
eyes, and rests, like the shadow of a cloud 
on a fair landscape, permanently on the 
whole countenance. 

The sight suggests anew the thought, 
how insoluble a riddle is our mortal destiny ! 
Wherefore was this spirit, so gentle and 
lovely, doomed to work out his life-problem 
amid fiercest uproar and strife ? How could 
this being, so kindly and generous, be the 
select object of men's wrathful animosity? 
To love and be loved — to multiply grace 
and beauty, and to embody alike in his 
life and in all other modes of presentment, 
the aspirations and the shapings of a high 
poetic soul — such wad the destiny correspond- 
ing to Shelley's organization, &nd prefigured 
by it. 

How opposite was the reality! A, short 
life, encompassed from the outset with dis- 
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order and clamor — ^blackened with foulest 
calumny, and assaulted with stormiest vitu- 
peratioD, and passing at last away, with not 
an instant's warning, amid the horrors of 
an oceannstorm — ^what an unspeakably deep 
tragedy is here! We might well suppose 
ourselves witnessing the old Greek drama 
enacted in real lifet free-'willing ma,n strug- 
gling with adamantine /ate, whose car rolls 
remorselessly on, however lustrous the Bril- 
liajicy and grand the Nobleness and exqui- 
site the Loveliness it crushes beneath its 
wheels ! 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was bom at Field 
Place, Sussex county, August 4th, 1792, of 
an ancient baronial family of ereat wealth. 
His temperament of body and mind, was 
one of which we commonly predict short life 
— ^tbe former exceeding delicate and easy of 
derangement, and the latter vivid and preco- 
cious almost beyond parallel. He very early 
manifested two endowments, which are not 
usually found united^ and, in the degree he 
possessed them, hardly ever — the poetic and 
the philosophical. So early did he exhibit 
these traits, that, so far as I know, he stands 
alone in this particular. 

He entered Eton quite youn^, and began 
forthwith to manifest the hatred of tyranny 
and of unreasoned authority, Which distin- 
guished him through life. As an instance 
of this, he refused to " fag" — a custom sub- 
mitted to, indeed, by the sons of the highest 
nobility, but having (like that of " rotten 
boroughs") no support, save long-continued 
Ojcquiescence; nor could he be constrained to 
yield to it by either threats of his instructors, 
or the abuse of his companions. 

As might well be supposed from this 
specimen, he began, in very boyhood, to 
inquire and to reason, Traaition carried 
weight with him hardly beyond his greenest 
years. He would always fain know why 
opinions should be adopted, or institutions 
accepted; and he was, the while, of that 
bold, sincere make, that no considerations 
of expediency could stifle the uiterancCy or 
the putting in act of his convictions, be they 
what they might. 

Moreover, the circumstances of his birth 
and education were eminently fitted to kin- 
dle and exacerbate such a spirit. Born fifty 
years ago, he saw not Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, Corporation and Test-Repeal, the Re- 
form Bill, West India Emancipation, and 
the many other amendatory movements 
which have done England so great honor in 
the eyes of philanthropy, and have shown 
her people sound at the core. On the con- 
trary, sne was then pouring out blood and 
treasure like water, to quench what seemed 
the kindling of liberty in France, and to re- 
instate arbitrary power in a land long crush- 
ed beneath its pressure. 



And, turning from this spectacle Jtome- 
ward, what was the sight everywhere meet- 
ing the inquisitive, honest-hearted, impas- 
sioned boy, so born and bred ? He saw the 
multitudinous, cankering vices of an exces- 
sively-artificial, luxurious civilization. He 
saw millions crushed by hopeless poverty, 
ignorant, squalid, perpetually overtasked by 
a drudgery, (which, after all, scarce kept 
soul and body together,) that a scanty resi- 
due might possess a bloated opulence, and 
enjoy an epicurean idleness. He saw on 
the throne — Head alike of the nation and 
the church — a drunkard and a debauchee, 
universally known as such. In the political 
sphere, he saw " rotten boroughs" — a wheat 
field or a brid^ sending two members to 
the Commons' House, while a populous 
manufacturing city, was denied one — elec- 
tions carried by scarce-veiled bribery, and 
legislation trampling on justice, in order to 



In the religious department, he saw the 
bishop, with Rttle toil and much pomp, re- 
ceiving two hundred thousand dollars per 
annum, and the curate, parochially over- 
drudged, pinching and starving on two 
hundred — the fox-hunting, younger son of 
aristocracy, monopolizing half a dozen rich 
livings, while perhaps learning and piety, 
" sick with hope deferred," were waiting 
vainly for one. 

In his ovm class, he saw the '* Maria^ de 
Convenance, (that monster-outrage on Divine 
Laws,) far and wide taking place of the 
Marriage of Love — hoary age and blooming 
girlhood linked in "prodigious union" — and, 
in room of Hymen with his torches, the 
knotty-browed lawyer, officiating with rent- 
roll and parchment. 

Such things as these he witnessed with 
that keen philosophic eye of his, and see- 
ing,^ contrasted them vvSth the lofty ideal " 
of justice and beauty in his poet-soul I 
And, while witnessing these actualities at 
home, across the channel he witnessed a 
highly-refined nation's brightest and most 
gifted minds pouring a flood of eloquence 
on the splendid abstractions of liberty and 
justice and right — laying bare to noonday 
long-hid corruptions in Church and State, 
and taxing Christianity itself with being 
their fountain-head — labouring for ana 
prophesying, as nigh at hand, the reign of 
universal freedom and blessedness, built on 
the ruins of the whole existing order of 
things! It was a bewildering, perillous 
time, especially for one like Shelley, and 
such to him it proved. 

He passed from Eton to Oxford, still very 
young, and h^e he soon lighted on the 
French philosophers. Captivated with their 
doctrines, he made their writings his study, 
till he became their convert. With his con- 
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stitutional sincerity, boldness/ and ardour, 
he no sooner believed, than he spoke out his 
belief, and became, in conversation, its pro- 
pagandist. 

For this, the University Governors called 
him to account, and (as is plain enough) 
dealt harshly and imperiously vv^ith him. 
They presented him the alternative of in- 
stant, unqualified recantation, or expulsion I 
Of course, v^ith Shelley, it was expulsion. 
And so the boy of seventeen vras sent forth 
into the world, disastrously dignified in his 
own eyes, as a martyr to scepticism I 

Not long after — (being a little past seven- 
teen years old) — he produced the poem of 
" Queen MaV — with little doubt tne most 
remarkable work ever coming from one so 
young, whether we regard its poetry or 
philosophy. He has there embodied, (and, 
for the most part, with great poetic energy 
and beauty,) the following as (among others) 
his beliefs : — 

Rejecting the preternatural inspiration of 
both Old and New Testaments, together 
with the God of the popular theologies, 
he holds to somewhat like the "Animus 
Mundi" of ancient philosophy — an imper- 
sonal creative power, whose manifestation 
among men is the principle of love — ^which 
principle is the one grand curative and 
redeeming agency of the world, and, ulti- 
mately becoming triumphant, shall bring on 
earth a true golden age. 

In Politics, he there expresses uncompro- 
misiilg hostility alike to kingcraft and priest- 
craft and privilege, generally, and proposes 
so to remodel most existing institutions, as 
to place them on a purely popular ba^sis. I 
am not sure, however, whether he had 
settled with himself what specific ybrw^ he 
would substitute for the present. 

The "Marriage of Convenience,'' he reckons 
as an inexcusable, unbearable affront to 
the order of nature. The true marriage — 
(which he most emphatically vindicates) — 
he holds to be a union based on a strong, 
decided preference of the parties concerned. 
The existence of such preference he reckons 
the one sole sufficient ground of marriage- 
union, no outward ceremonial being able to 
give it any additional authentication — and, 
where it is wanting, no ceremony can create 
a marriage. And he further maintains, that, 
supposing such preference to cease where it 
had once existed, the parties are hound to 
separate, and are authorized to form a new 
connexion, by observing the requisite condi- 
tions. My present task does not call on me 
to discuss the truth oi falsity of these views, 
touching an exceeding momentous topic. If 
Shelley errs, it is in company with many of 
the largest intellect, as well as of mature 
age, among whom appear the divine genius 
and saintly purity of Milton* The latter 



wrote and published vastly more than Shel- 
ley, in vindication of these opinions, and 
was prepared to a^t them out, when acci- 
dentally hindered. 

Touching Property, I understand Shelley 
to advocate the same doctrine of " commu- 
nity of goods," which Robert Owen since 
has spent chief of his" life in striving to 
inculcate. 

In Dietetics, he here maintains what he 
rigorously exemplified in his life, the doc- 
trines of the Vegetable Livers and the 
Rechabites. 

Of War, he shows himself a radical, un- 
compromising opponent, holding that no 
conceivable end is worth the monstr&us price 
of violence and bloodshed. He inculcates, 
instead, love, as the single sentiment merit- 
ing universal prevalence, as a principle ade- 
quate to all occasions and needs, the ap- 
pointed agent of the world's renovation, and 
the angel of blessing for the coming time. 
I know not where to look for one who has 
sung the beauty and the might of this divine 
force, in strains so thrilling and lofty as he, 
both in this poem and elsewhere. The Chris- 
tian, professing himself believingly loyal to 
that commandment, declared to comprise 
in itself the entire significance of " the law 
and the prophets," might well learn a lesson 
from this man, branded as the enemy alike 
of revelation and its God ! At the very 
moment his native land was ringing with 
execrations on his name, Tie was tuning his 
harp to the " Revolt of Islam" — ^that splen- 
did chant, celebrating in harmonies worthy 
the theme, the divine beauty and potency 
and triumphs of love I 

Such was " Queen Mab," which, with the 
expository notes appended to it, must be 

E renounced wholly without parallel for a 
oy of seventeen, whether we consider the 
poetry, or the range and quality of the opi- 
nions expressed. I may 'add, that he never 
himBeU published it, but had a few copies 
printed for private circulation. Its being 
made public was the fault of a knavish book- 
seller, who pirated an edition after its 
author's name had become widely blown, 
through domestic troubles. At the period, 
too, 01 its publication, advancing years had 
revised many of the opinions therein ad- 
vanced, and these opinions were decisively 
disclaimed by Shelley, in a note addressed 
to the "London Examiner." 

However, (as might have been antici- 
pated,) his expulsion from Oxford for such a 
cause, and his open avowal of the views 
embodied in " Queen Mab," drew upon him 
loud, bitter, and general censure! In this 
his own family joined, striving, moreover, 
to wean him from his course, by the unwise 
methods so frequent in like cases. Natu- 
rally enough, their efforts were fruitless; 
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and, what grenilj ^augmented their displea- 
sure, he loved and married (being not yet 
out of his teens), the beautiful, but imper- 
fectly educated young daughter of a retired 
coffee-house keeper — an offence unpardon- 
able in the eyes of his family, looking at it 
through the distorting medium of caste. 
With the single exception of allowing him 
a small income, his family now discarded 
him. 

Of this marriage sprang two children, 
which were taken from him by a Chancery 
Decree of Lord Eldon, on the ground of- his 
being disqualified for their education by his 
skeptical opinions. Otherwise, too, the mar- 
ilage was rendered unhappy through total 
uncongeniality between the parties, and 
ended in separation. Acting with an honest 
consistency in accordance with the opinions 
he had avowed, though his former wife yet 
lived, he regarded (like Milton on a similar 
occasion) the Union between them completely 
and forever dissolved, and married (as he 
deemed it) Mary, the daughter of the two 
celebrated persons, William Godwin and 
Mary WoolstonecrsdPl. 

On forming this connexion, he journeyed 
with his wife to the continent, and becoming 
acquainted with Byron took up a temporary 
residence near him on the shore of Lake 
Geneva. This was in the summer of 1815, 
and he was twenty-three years old. (At an 
earlier period of the same year, he had pro- 
duced the exquisite Poem, " Alastor, or the 
Spirit of Solitude," — a transcript, evidently, 
of himself with his own feelings and 
thoughts.) During this Lake sojourn, he 
wrote (besides "Mont Blanc" and a few 
shorter pieces) the magnificent " Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty," — that outbreathing of 
a soul of the purest and noblest feeling and 
aspiration, looking, with an earnest, anxious 
intensity, through this glorious creation in 
quest of a provident and sympathising 
f'ather, but looking, alas I all in vam I 

After some strange, and almost ludicrous 
experiences from poverty, he returned, in 
1816, to England, travelling with his wife, 
part of the way, on foot. On his arrival, he 
settled at Marlow on the Thames. While 
here, he wrote (within the short space of six 
months) his ** Revolt of Islam" — a great, 
rich treasure-house of beautiful poetry, of 
noble sentiment, and (I may add) of noble 
doctrine too. For it is charactoristio of 
Shelley, that, with hardly an exception, he 
makes his poetry the vehicle of opinions 
and principles, whose prevalence ana appli- 
cation he reckqns vital to the highest welfare 
of the race. He is preeminently the bard 
of Principles, — the framer and prophetic 
limner of the ideal and ihQ future, instead 
of the mere copyist of the actual and echo 
of the present. There is little (I should 



fancy) in the poem, just named, to which 
the instructed Christian can object. Most of 
it, assuredly, breathes the very essence of 
that spirit, which prompted the favorite 
disciple to say, "He, that loveth, hath/wZ- 
filled the law." (1 John.) 

Meanwhile, his first wife comrfiitted sui- 
cide. Of the circumstances, preceding or 
attending this tragic event, I know not that 
any record exists. But Shelley (it is well 
known) was dreadfully shocked by it, and 
it probably was one main cause of the de- 

Eression and gloom, which overshadowed 
im, at times, through his remaining life. 
Nor need we (in or^er to account for this 
gloom,) suppose his conviction was shaken 
touching the correctness of his views concern- 
ing marriage. With his delicate structure 
physical and mental, — racked also (I should x 
nere mention) by life-long disease, occasion- 
ing, at intervals, agony, which it -w&s fright- 
ful even to witness, — the death, by self in- 
fiicted violence, of an object once dear, and 
his children's mother, was an incident hor- 
rible enough to leave behind it a lasting 
sadness, without the necessity of supposing 
the reproaches of conscience. 

Naturally enough, too, (as society is con- 
stituted) this catastrophe would increase the 
odium already attaching to him from his 
noncomformities of opinion and practice 
with its requisitions. His relatives, more- 
over, again attempted to reconcile him to the 
world he lived in, and, one of them (a col- 
lateral in degree) offered him an immense 
fortune, on condition he entered the House 
of Commons, as a supporter of Whig poli- 
tics. But it was all m vain. He rather 
chose narrow pecuniary means, — the World's 
hate and abuse, — rejection and disowning by 
all of his own blood (which now fell upon 
him irreversibly,) — all this he chose, in lieu 
of wealth, general popularity and kindred's 
countenance, to the end, that he might enjoy, 
live out, and proclaim what he reckoned 
vital, eternal Truths, — Truths, which (in his 
estimate) alone could redeem and bless a 
race sunk in darkness, corruption, and woe I 
And so, in the year 1818, when twenty-six 
years old, — outcast by his own family and 
banned by the very society, for which alone 
he lived and toiled, and which he would even 
have died to save, — a frail, oft-suffering in- 
valid,^-he left his native land forever, and 
with his faithful wife, for sole companion, 
settled in Italy, near Naples. 

His life here (as shown in the records left 
us) was one of that simple beauty and high 
nobleness, which I hardly know where else 
to look for. It was such, as we may fancy 
was that of a sage in the early, uncorrupted 
days, — that is, an existence less of the body 
than of the soul, and rather of the thoughts 
and affections ttian of the senses. In his 
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vegetable and cold water regimen,- - ( 
which he adhered rigorously in his prac- 
tice), — ^he was then considerably less like the 
world about him, than he would have been 
now^ But even now, — although the principle 
of total abstinence has made that degree of 

Erogress, that one may adopt it without 
eing marked as singular ^ — the principle of 
utterry abjuring animal food meets with 
small approval. 

- Yet there seems always to have been float- 
ing in the community a somewhat vague 
impression, that 

** A scrip with/ruifo and hff/^ gnpplied 
And waJter from the jq[>ring,'' 

was befitting not only the anchorite and 
aagcy but the hard also, — that a diet, thus 
spare and pure, better harmonized with the 
more ethereal tendencies of the trtLc Poet, 
than one, which spoiled earth, air, and sea 
to heap its board with the carcasses of their 
inhabitants. /So, at any rate, Shelley thought 
and acted. 
And thus abstemiously simple in the 

Erimary appetites, — passing most of his 
ours in the open air of that golden Italian 
clime, — with that sky over him, which is 
grown world-renowned for its loveliness, 
whether for 

"The pomp, that lring» and thuU the day,"— 

or for its noon descending in one unbroken 
flood of universal radiance,— or for its night, 
showing 

^ Like some dark, beanteous bird, irhose plmne 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes," — 

with his feet laved by that sea, whose waves 
seem eternally hymning the immortol deeds, 
which have sown every foot of its shores 
with those remembrances, men, fondliest of 
all, tcherish — encircled by mountains, plains, 
and woods in themselves eminently grand 
and beautiful, and catching a new, intenser 
charm from myriad undying associations, — 
what a frame and setting of life was this for 
. one so keenly alive to natural influences 1 

Kindled, exalted and nurtured daily by 
them, — with a beautiful, gifted wife, for 
companion, — one, who could not only love, 
but appreciate and sympathize with him, aud 
who furnished instigation and support to his 
loftiest aspirings, — ^his Creative Spirit found 
employment in the production ora series of 
works not unworthy itself. 

Besides specimens of almost every kind of 
poetic composition sufficient to make two or 
three duodecimo volumes, two volumes of 
Prose, consisting of Letters, Essays and 
Translations from I^ato, date chiefly at this 
period. The latter are exceedingly interest- 



ing and valuable, — ^marked alike by their 
beauty of thought and finish of style. They 
are ** apples of gold in dishes of silver." 

The cnaracter of Shelley appears, in this 
epistolary correspondence, alike sweet and 
noble. Notwithstanding the boldness and 
vehemence, with which he assaulted what- 
ever he reckoned injustice and wrong, yet it 
is here plainly apparent, that the gentler 
aflections were the habitual inmates of hi^ 
bosom and love the master element of his 
being. "While, on the one hand, his powers 
were devoted, with an almost unexampled 
singleness of consecration, to unveiling the 
malignitv and hurtfulness of existing social 
wrongs, liis private life, on the other, was 
eminently signalized by the traits most esti- 
mable in the husband and father, the friend 
and the neighbor. All which, however, did 
not hinder, that the reputed good and wise 
shook the head (as in fact they often do even 
now) at the bare mention of his nanie I 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 



LETTERS FROM OHINA. 

KTJMBER fill. 

United States Steamer Queen, ) 
Canton River, June 20th, 1854. j 
Since my last letter was written, nothing 
has taken place worth mentioning, and we 
are still at our old anchorage, waiting the 
arrival of the Commodore from "Japan.'' 
It is now over five months since he sailed, 
and nothing has been heard of his move- 
ments since March, so that we are anxiously 
expecting him every moment; and, until he 
arrives, I cannot give' you any idea of my 
prospects as to coming home. My health 
(thank God) still continues to improve; in- 
deed, I may say that it is now better than 
at an^ time since my first attack of bron- 
chitis in August, 1851. I havo written more 
particularly to satisfy you that I {im all 
right, than for the sake of filling a sheet, so 
that this must be necessarily short. This is 
the first fair day we have had since the 
opening of the month, and it is the pre- 
cursor of the hot weather, which is no joke 
in this neighbourhood. All the foreigndrs 
hav« gone to " Macao" for the summer, and 
I hope we shall soon follow them, or the 
mosquitoes will eat us up. £ighty-«ix per- 
sons were executed two weeks since for 
crimes of different sorts ; among them was 
a married woman, only fiifteen years of age, 
who poisoped her husband and father-m- 
law. As this crime is one of the highest, 
according to Chinese law, the punishment 
accorded is correspondingly severe. In this 
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woman's case, her eye-brows were first cut off, 
then pieces cut out from different parts of the 
body, next the limbs broken, and, lastly, she 
was decapitated. The sufferings of the wo- 
man must have been terrible, as the least 
vital parts are first operated upon. Aftei: the 
executions are over, the bodies are removed, 
but the heads remain, and are piled up like 
cannon-shot on the ground, to serve as a 
warning to evil-doers. When it is recol- 
lected that these executions take place 
weekly, some idea may be formed ot the 
numbers who suffer. 

I hope to give you by the next steamer, 
definite information of my future move- 
ments, as I conceive it to be impossible for 
the squadron to be absent much longer, un- 
less something has happened to it. I was 
very glad to hear of the passage of the 
" Steam Frigate Bill." I care more for the 
social privileges of the position, than the 
increased pa^, though tnat is acceptable 
also. There is nothing like epaulettes and 
gold lace, after all, to ensure attention from 
the majority, (who are attracted by glitter,) 
as I experience every day. Solid acquire- 
ments are at a discount with the million. 



ONE YEAR AGO. 

WBITTEN ON MY TWENTY-FIRST BIETH-DAY. 



Anotber year is numbeT'cl with the past, 

A year of mingled happiness and wo ; 
Yet life is but a changing dream at last, 

And Death the only waking we can know. 

One year ago 1— Who may look back a year, 
Through that dark rista and not trembling start, 

To mark the wondrous changes that appear : 
Since then we held communion with our heart? 

One year ago I how many h(q;»e8 haye fled, 
That gladden'd life with fancied bliss awhOel 

How many since their flick'ring light hare shedl 
How many still our erring steps begoile I 

One year ago, life's stream sw«pt gayly on, 

Without a ripple on its placid breast ; 
Without a cloud to cast a shade upon 

Its crystal surface— Lifs was wholly blest. 

One year ago I 'TIS ftill as lorely yet. 
To those who Tiew it as I yiew'd It then : 

But now my star of happiness is set. 
The gloom that darkens, is the gloom vrithku 

Yet why should Hope's bright sky seem crereast? 

Why this fktr Earth a wilderness appear? 
Why should I grieve because Youth's dream is pastt 

Why mourn the advent of another year? 



One ye<r ago I Perchance the one most dear. 
With whom was link'd each hope of future fame, 

Whose tear could melt us, and whose smile could cheer. 
For whom to struggle was our noblest aim — 

One year^-one little year, and we may view 
This Heav'n, we fondly thought to find on earth, 

Lost — ^lost forever, and Ambition too 
Crush'd with the fallen hope that gave It birth I 

One year ago I How sad to me the strain. 
Sounding like scnne fiir off funereal knell; 

Teaching the ftiture all its smiles are vain« 
While memory madly on the past will dwell 



THE CONTINENTAL 
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A STORY OF THE RETOLXJTION. 

When the American army was encamped 
at Valley Forge, a British ofl&cer, who was 
quartered upon the family of a gentle- 
man in Philadelphia, had occasion to visit 
the camp, with a message under a flag of 
truce. 

The lady of the house determined to ac- 
company him, for the purpose of taking a 
suit of regimentals to her husband, who had 
been out for some time with the Continental 
army; and, as it was necessary to conceal 
her design from the officer, the matter was 
accomplished by artifice. 

Having taken the stuffing out of the 
cushions of the gig, the regimentals were 
inserted in its place, and Aings went on 
smoothly, until the roughness of the road 
suggested to the gentleman that his seat 
was none of the softest. 

In vain were two unoffending coat-tails 
condemned to eternal punishment, and 
rudely jerked from beneath the owner, who 
believea that they were the culprits, and in 
vain were his pockets searched, in hopes 
that the removal of a stray key or pen-knife 
would alleviate his misery. 

Perceiving the trouble, and knowing the 
danger of discovery, the lady taxed her 
powers of conversation to the utmost, in 
nopes of diverting his attention from so 
pressing a subject ; but tbe gig would bump 
on, and the Continental buttons obstinately 
insisted on avenging their country's wrongs 
upon the person of the enemy, doubtless 
" whispering in their sleeves," 

<< See his posture is not right. 
And he is not settled quite ; 
Look now at his odd grimaces, 
Saw you eW such comic ftces ;" 

while he, poor fellow, inwardly cursed the 
primitiveness of Yankee cushions, and sigh- 
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ed for the luxurious quarters that he had 
left behind him. 

"Weary miles were travelled, the captain 
still suffering the penalty of his loyalty, 
when suddenly the truth flashed across his 
mind, and memory recalled certain mys- 
terious conversation^ he had overheard in 
the house, about broad-cloth and embroidery. 
The secret was discovered, but his troubles 
were not yet over, for he now found himself 
on the horns of a dilemma as uncomfortable 
as the Continental buttons, and he rode on 
perplexed between his duty to his king, and 
his obligations to the lady. 

Too much of a gentleman to betray her, 
and yet too loyal an officer, willingly to 
carry " aid and comfort" to ttte rebels, he 
hesitated long as to the course he should 
pursue ; but His gallantry at length got the 
better of him, and bravely submitting to 
the stern infliction, he concluded not to 
verify his suspicions by ocular demon- 
stration. 

A significant smile and gesture alone in- 
formed his companion that the artifice was 
discovered, and the rebel garments were 
suffered to reach their destination unmo- 
lested. 

Posterity may settle the question, as to 
whether the energy or ingenuity of the 
young wife deserves the more praise, and 
whether the duty of the officer should have 
superseded that of the gentleman — but one 
thin^ is certain — the rebd gentleman received 
a uniform which he sadly needed ; and the 
memory of the lady is more fondly cherish- 
ed by her descendants, whenever they think 
of the " Continental Buttons.". 



LAY OF THE INCONSTANT. 



Pre listened to Love's 'witching strain, 

In many a distant clime; 
Tet sought 'till now the spell in Tain, 

That would not yield to Time. , 

There's Mary with her golden hair, 

And eyes like the gazelle ; 
Who 'mid the fairest was most fair. 

Yet soon I sigh'd "farewell." 

Thtere's Caroline, sweet Caroline, 

With tresses dark as jet ; 
Whose lily hand had now heen mine. 

Had I been fSedthfiil yet. 

There's Annie with her artless smile. 

And eyes of HeaVnly blue. 
That might a stoic's heart beguiie ; 

Yet she's forsaken toa 



Then Julia, Harriet, and Kate, 

Eliza, Rose, and Anne, 
Have shar'd their predecessors' fate, 

And mourn inconstant Man. 

And thyu, the last and loveliest, 

From thee I too must fly ; 
Though sorrow thrills my throbbing breast, 

And tears bedim my eye. 

For in thee, I the fate behold. 

That I've foreshadow'd seen — 
A smile as false, a heart as cold 

As mine, 'till now have been. 

Then fare thee well — I will not be 

A captive in thy train ; . 
But in the heart's deep secrecy, 

Will wear Love's galling chain. 

And though these scenes of Joys so brief, 

I may not now forsake ; 
My pride shall triimiph o'er the grief— 

The heart must bear or break. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 



Literary Recreations and Miscellanies, By 
John G, WhUtier, Ticknor & Fields: 
Boston: 1854. 12mo. Pp.431. For sale 
in Philadelphia by Parry & McMillan. 

John G. Whittier is somewhat of an ano- 
maly among men, but a very pleasing and 
attractive anomaly. Trained up in the calm 
views and peaceful usages of the Quakers, 
yet, beyond most men, he is excited and 
thrilled by whatever wears the aspect of con- 
flict and clashing forces, and he has produced 
many a poem, instinct with the very rousing, 
fiery spirit, fitted to inflame the warrior for 
instant battle. 

He aimits this temperament in hin^sel^ 
and can think of no other cause for it, than 
that his remote ancestors must have been of 
that old horse blood, which was perennially 
on fire for the fight, and that some drops of 
this blood are yet remaining in his veins. 

With but imperfect early education and 
trained to a manual vocation, Whittier, by 
pure force of genius, energy and industry, 
has risen to a high and honorable eminence 
in literature. He is greatly distinguished 
alike in poetry and prose. In his peculiar 
sphere, he is not surpassed, if he is equalled, 
by any American poet. He is the veritable 
cis-Atlaniic minnesinger. 

His prose is lucidf, fluent, graphic, and 
luminous with simple beauty. The present 
volume is a collection of ephemeral pieces on 
various themes, thrown off at intervals for 
one or another of our newspapers or journals. 
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It was wqII to gather them to be put in a 
more permanent shape. They present a fair 
specimen of his mode of thought and feeling, 
as well as of expression, and we can heartily 
commend the book to our readers each and 
all. We are sure they will be pleased alike 
with tlvB work and its author. 

Freaks of Fortune; or^ the History and Ad- 
ventures of Ned Lorn, By J, B, Jones, 
T.B.Peterson: Philadelphia: 1854. 12mo. 
Pp. 401. 

In simple justice to ourselves, we must 
needs say, that we cannot fully endorse the 
extravagant praise of this work, which we 
find on the title page, where it is pronounced 
" equal to any of the productions of Thacke- 
ray or Dickens." But, in justice to the 
author, we do say, as we can in good faith, 
that he has given us a volume, which is very 
creditable to * his powers. In the mere con- 
struction of a story, full of mysteries and 
darkness, all to be plausibly solved and 
t>rightened at the close, it is quite likely our 
author is superior to Dickens, since story- 
framing is not the latter's /or<e. 

Certainly the present story is crowded both 
with incidents and persons. The former 
are sufficiently complicated and interesting, 
and are brought to an end rational enough 
to keep the attention alive, without affront- 
ing our sense of probability. The latter are 
numerous and diversified, and pretty well 
sketched, though we should not dare affirm, 
that characterization is our author's strongest 
point. However, he is not alone, or without 
Multitudes of companions here, for the life- 
like portrayal of character is, perhaps, the 
rarest of literary gifts. 

On the whole, then, we can warmly com- 
mend this volume to the reader. » 

The North British Review, August, 1854: 

Leonard Scott & Co. : New York. 

The present number has much in it, that 
vdll repay the perusal, though, our own feel- 
ings being judges, we should pronounce it 
less interesting than many previous numbers 
we have examined. 

The " Life and Writings of Vinet" will 
interest many, partly on account of the noble 
character of the man, and partly from his 
isolate condition, as a Protestant clergyman 
in the midst of Catholic and atheistic 
France. 

" Hu^h Miller of Cromarty" will attract, 
as the history of a man, who fought his way, 
unaided and against formidable obstacles, 
from iffnorance and depression up to learn- 
ing and eminence. 

" Greece during the Macedonian period," 
will please at least classical scholars, from 
awakening old an4 delightful memories. 



Of the residue of the articles we cannot 
honestly speak in terms of high eulogy. 
They are, indeed, sufficiently well written, 
and contain doubtless not a few things worth 
noting. But, as they did not engross tLS or 
kindle much emotion in us, perhaps our best 
mode were, to recommend to the reader to 
examine and judge for himself. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 



PULPIT PRONUNCIATION. 

We cannot forbear making the subject of 
a few remarks the censurable vulgarities, of 
which some of our pulpits have lately 
been guilty, in the pronunciation of certain 
words. We know this is a harsh phrase^ but 
we trust its use may be acceptea as an evi- 
dence of our sincerity, b^ showing our 
strong sense of the evil we would wish to 
see cured. 

If we are directed to look to the pulpit as 
the source of pure moral instruction, we are 
satisfied that the inculcations thence en- 
forced should not be impaired, to ears polite, 
by gross violations of the moralities of pro- 
nunciation ; for we believe that a clergyman 
who should neglect those proprieties of 
speech, without which, that which may be 
said will fail to make the impression it other- 
wise would, is measurably deficient in the 
performance of his duties. 

We will at present trouble you with but 
a few of the inaccuracies we have noted. 
There are the words nature and spiritual, 
which, instead of being pronounced na- 
tshurCf &c., we have recently heard called 
na-toore and spiri-too-al ; so with the name 
Matthew. This we have heard by gentle- 
men who enjoy deserved reputations, meta- 
morphised into Ma-thoo. To our ears this 
is as harsh as would be the filing of a saw, 
and we are in doubt as to which of the in- 
flictions we would rather submit. 

We have also remarked a quaintness not 
so censurable as the errors referred to, but 
yet which grated on our modern ears. 
Queen Elizabeth might have uncomplain- 
ingly listened, but it has been some time 
since she reigned, and things have changed 
somewhat. It is in dividing words into 
three, which should be pronounced as 
those of two syllables. Those noted were — 
a-sha-med, con-fu-sed, prick-ed in the heart, 
while others in the same discourse equally 
entitled to the distinction, were ignominiously 
overlooked. We are aware that there are a 
hundred arbitrary and childish inconsist- 
encies in "our favourite standard," and 
that terminations which are the same, have 
two or three different pronunciations; and 
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we, therefore, cannot understand why, when 
custom and the dictionaries indicate the 
softest and most agreeable sound of which 
certain syllable* are capable, the yery 
harshest should be sought. 

LA LINDA BOCA. 

This is the title of a new and very beau- 
tiful Spanish song, to be found on the first 
page of the present number of Bizarre, 
accompanied by a translation into English 
poetry, in the same metre as that of the 
Spanish. Its accomplished youn^ author 
is equally skilled in music, the sister art 
of poetry, and has composed a beautiful 
melody, to which these verses can be sung. 
The song and the music, with an accom- 
paniment for the piano, will be published 
presently by M'r Mathieu Schmitz, 120, 
Walnut Street. 



ARCHITECTURAL. 

Two young men were passing along Cheslr 
nnt street .a few days ago in front of the new 
building of the Farmers^ and Mechanics' 
Bank. 

"What order of architecture is that?" 
said one of them. 

" Well, I guess it must be the com-pos-it 
order," was the answer, with the accent 
strongly laid on the second syllable. 

STONE cutters' HERALDRY. 

On the site of the late Mansion House 
Hotel, in Third street, above Spruce street, 
three stone dwellings have been erected with 
coats of arms, or what are meant fbr such, 
over the parlour windows. They contain 
not exactly " the bend sinister," the badge 
of bastardy, but " a dishonourable bearing," 
the next worst thing to it. An hour's work 
with a mallet and chisel would remove this. 



CHURCH MUSIC. 

A letter from Boulogne to a London paper, 
says: "Some persons in England would 
have been shocked to have heard, as they 
might have heard, on Sunday, a polka and 
variations from Robert the Devil played 
during high mass. The mass was chanted 
in Latin, and some verses were sung by the 
men composing the bands." 

RELICS. 

At Padua, Granger mentions the image of 
the Yirsln, that the Catholics assert flew 
thither from Constantinople, when taken by 
the Turks. 

The rock that Moses struck in the Wilder- 
ness, is among the Komish relics at Yenice. 



PRIZES OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

A prize of one thousand francs has been 
awaraed by the French Academy to M. de 
Beatichesne for his work of "Louis XVII, 
his Life, Agony and Death." 

The two prizes founded by Baron Gobert, 
for the best works connected with the His- 
tory of France, were awarded by the French 
Academy, the first to M. Augustin Thierry, 
for his " Considerations on the Merovingian 
Times," and the second to M. Henri Martin, 
for the fourteenth and four following vo- 
lumes, contaiuing his " History of France 
under Louis XIV, and the first years of 
the reign of Louis XV." The prize oi 
1000 francs for acts of courage, was given 
to Louis Auguste Lechevalier, cooper, at 
Havre. 



BUNGAY ON AMERICAN CITIES. 

Boston is the bank of New England, the 
beacon-li^ht of reform, the seat of science 
and learning, the forum of chaste, classical, 
thrilling, heart-quaking, soul-stirring elo- 
quence; Baltimore is choleric, noisy and 
patriotic; Philadelphia is fastidious, lym- 
phatic and metaphysical; Washington is like 
babel, where there is a confusion of lan- 
guages, or like a vineyard of lazy laborers, 
where there is a "winey^* atmosphere ; New 
York is energetic, bombastic and original; 
Cincinnati is slow of speech but sound at 
the heart; Boston is radical, forcible and 
eloquent. 



ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

By the return recently presented to Par- 
liament by the English Census Commis- 
sioner, it appears that the number of per- 
sons returnea to the census as " authors," 
" editors," or " writers," in the year 1851, 
was eighteen hundred and forty-four: viz: 
seventeen hundred and thirty-eight males, 
and one hundred and six females ; and that 
of these the great metropolis swallowed up 
the lion's share of eleven hundred and 
ninety-five. It further appears that England 
is fortunate enough to boast no less than 
ninety-two authors who are under twenty 
years of age. 



POPULARITY OP BULWER. 

M'r Rutledge, the publisher of the cheap 
editions of Bulwer's novels, announces in a 
London paper, that he has sold 35,000 copies 
"Pelham;^ 27,000 of " Paul" Clifford ;" 
27,000 of "Eugene Aram;" 23,000 of 
" Rienzi ;" 23,000 of " Last Days of Pom- 
peii ;" 18,500 of " Pilgrims' of the Rhine;" 
18,000 of "Last of the Barons," and 
18,000 of " Ernest Maltravers." 
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CURIOUS APPARITION. 

In a letter of Philip, the second Earl of 
Chesterfield, is told the following strange 
story: — "On a morning in 1652, the Earl 
saw a thing in white, like a standing sheet, 
within a yard of bis bedside. He attempted 
to catch it, but it slid to the foot of the bed, 
and he saw it no more. His thoughts turned 
to his lady, who was then at Networth with 
her father, the Earl of Northumberland. 
On his arrival at Networth, a footman met 
him on the stairs with a packet directed to 
him from his wife, whom he found with 
Lady Essex her sister, and M'rs Ramsey. 
He was asked why he returned so suddenly. 
He told his motive ; and, on perusing the 
letters in the packet, he found that his lady 
had written to him requesting his return, for 
she had seen a thing in white, with a black 
face, by her bedside. These apparitions 
were seen by the Earl and Countess at the 
same moment, when they we^re forty miles 
asunder." 



MARRIAGE ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following is from a late number of the 
New York Tribune : 

On Wednesday, the 13th inst., by the Rev. 
M'r T. A. Eaton, M'r William Inslee, of New 
Orleans, to Miss Theresa Birch, of this city. 

StraDge I what he hated most when young, 

He dearly lores in riper years : 
And BircTif which once his boy heart wrung, 

Now proTes his solace, calms his fears. 
In Birch he finds his earthly bliss, 
Nor hesitates the rod to kiss. 



' SHAKSPEREAN. 

There has recently arrived at New York, 
from the manufactory of Mess'rs Kerr, Binns 
& Co., Worcester, England, a very interest- 
ing contribution of china to the Crystid 
Palace, consisting of a dessert service, illus- 
trating the " Midsummer Night's Dream,'* 
and a copy of the celebrated Shakspere 
ug, a fac simile of the original which be- 
longed to Shakspere, and has been in the 
possession of his descendants up to the 
present time. 



1; 



JAPONICAS FOR DINNER. 

The savans of Paris are going to introduce 
the Diosoorra Japonica as a substitu^ for 
the potato. * It is a tubercler vegetable, with 
a more delicate flavor than a potato. It will 
be funny, till we get used to it, to tell Betty 
to '* peaJ the dioscorra japonicas'' for din- 
ner, won't it. 



THE SAVAGE. 

A correspondent of Bizarre wishes to be 
informed who was the author of a series of 
essays, published in Philadelphia in the year 
1810, under the title of ** The Savage. By 
Piomingo, a Headman and Warrior of the 
Muscogulgee Nation." 

Some years ago he saw it mention^ in a 
western newspaper as the first work written 
by a native ot Tennessee. 

There is much ability in these essays; the 
style is clear and vigorous; but they are 
marred in some places by skeptical views on 
the subject of religion, that would not have 
occasioned surprise if the book was the pro- 
duction of one of our aborigines. 

Our correspondent thinks that the late 
M'r John Wilbank, a bell-founder of this 
city, republished the work shortly before his 
death, but he has never seen this edition. 



A " KNOW-NOTHING" GAME. 

Greeny, who lives down east, and should 
have got his eyes open earlier, saw an ad- 
vertisement in The Boston Herald, that any 
one who would send $1 to J. Burlmount, 
should, in return, be told how to make lots 
of njonejr. So Greeny up and did it, and 
received in reply the following : 

Boston, Sept. 5, 1854. 

M'r , Dear Sir: Yours of the Slst of 

Aug. and post-marked the 4th Sept. is at 
hand and in reply if you will take a horse 
and waggon and peddel seggars you can do 
as well as I told you I made some seven 
hundred dollars in 7 month last year. 

Yours Truly, J. Burlmount. 

Greeny " allows" that he has got his mo- 
ney's worth in experience. — N. Y, Tribune. 



Washington's birth-place. 
A correspondent of the (London) Notes 
and Queries, mentions that there is a tradi- 
tion at Cookham, (England,) that General 
Washington was born there during a visit 
of his parents to that place. This is al- 
together contrary to our notions upon the 
subject. We have always understood that 
he was a native of Westmoreland county, 
Virginia. Considering the use that has 
been lately made of his name, it would be 
very curious if it should turn out that he 
i^ot a Native American, 



A MORTGAGE. 

The earliest mortgage on record in Phila- 
delphia is of ft'slave to secure part of his 
purchase monev. Mortgaging a livina per- 
son seems rather inconsistent with the de- 
rivation of the word. 
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THE SEVENTY-SIX SOCIETY. 

The Seventy-Six Society held their an- 
,nual jneeting on the 5th instant, when a 
new Council for the ensuing year was elect- 
ed. A report from the old Council was 
received, setting forth that the Account of 
Silas Dean's Residence in France had gone 
to press. This interesting work, hitherto in 
manuscript, was obtained a short time ago, 
by a 'member of the Society, from the Lau- 
rens family in South Carolina. Besides 
this. Judge Henry's Campaign against Que- 
bec, and the Examination of Galloway, the 
eminent Philadelphia lawyer, before Parlia- 
ment, are in the hands of members for edit- 
ing. The Society, as we have mentioned 
before, is on the plan of the English pub- 
lishing societies, so numerous and success- 
ful.; no books are sold, but every member 
obtains, for his yearly subscription, the 
books published during the year. The sub- 
scription to the Seventy-Six Society is Five 
Dollars a year. 



BOTH AND BETWEEN. 

These two words are frequently used in a 
very incorrect manner by writers of the pre- 
sent day. They are only proper when two 
persons or things are spoken of. Yet we 
frequently meet with such sentences as these: 
"Peter left his property to be divided between 
his four sons and two daughters." " Both 
Ann and Jane and Eliza were present." 
Coleridge says in one of his poems, 

" He prayeth beit who loveth best, 
Both man and bird and beast.'* 



DEATH OF EMILE SOUVESTRE. . 

A notice of the death of M. Emile Sou- 
vestre, occurs in a late number of the Journal 
des Debats. M. Souvestre was born at Bre- 
ton, and was first brought into notice by his 
papers on Breton popular literature, scenery, 
and superstitions, which, after having been 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
were collected and issued as "Les Dernier s 
Bretons," in 1836. Besides other popular 
tales and sketches in prose, M. Souvestre 
was the author of several plays. 



PRESSED FOE COPY. 

The following story is told of an Irish 
newspaper editor. The foreman called down 
to him from the printing office, " We want 
six lines to fill a column." 

"Kill a child at Waterford," was his 

Soon after .came a second message : " We 
have killed the child^ and still want two 
Hnes." 

" Conthradict the same.^' 



MORE NOTICES OF BIZARRE BY THE PRESS. 

"The well-written article on Carlyle, which 
appeared in Wednesday's Register^ has had 
quite a run in the American press. A greater 
one, perhaps, because credited to the Lon- 
don Bizarre, Now there is no paper of that 
name in the English capital ; and the article 
should have been credited to the Philadel- 
phia Bizarre, 'Honor to whom honor is 
due.' * Bizarre' numbers among the list of 
its contributors some of the first writers in 
the country. The last number fully main- 
tains the character for excellence, which has 
followed the pi!iblication since its first ap- 
pearance. The articles which have here- 
tofore appeared have jnostly been merito- 
rious, and the moral tone of the work has 
ever been of a high character." — Daily Be- 
gister [Philadelphia.) 

" *Bizarre.' — In answer to the queries of 
our friends, respecting what they term the 

* unknown author,' *Bizarre,' we would state 
for the information of our readers, that the 
selections in our columfts, credited to that 
source, are clippings from a periodical 
published in Philadelphia. * Bizarre' is an 
original weekly journal, from which many 
of our selections are taken. It is sold in 
London and Paris, and being in octavo size, 
can be conveniently bound into a volume. 
We have few more welcome visitors to our 
table than the racy, unique, and original 

* Bizarre.' " — Boston Transcript, 

" 'Bizarre.' — This work is published week- 
ly at the low price of $2 per annum. It con- 
tains sixteen pages valuable reading matter, 
and is well worth the price asked for it. 
Send on for it, and you will get an original 
book, conducted upon a new plan." — The 
Ledger [Fairfield^ Iowa,) 

" 'Bizarre.' — We are still in regular receipt 
of this best of weeklies, and no one of them 
is more welcome than this. It contains a 
little of everything, and a better work (of 
the kind) is not to be found." — Buffalo 
Bee, 

" 'Bizarre.' — This unique periodical is fall 
of wit, satire and scholarship. Its pages 
will bear preservation, and will be found 
as entertaining as Burton's Anatomy, or 
D'Israeli's Curiosities." — WaM Street Journal 
(New York.) 

" 'Bizarre' is one of the most agreeable 
publications that reaches our centre-table." 
— Providence General Advertiser. 

" 'Bizarre' is one of the best publications 
of the day — always freighted with cood 
things." — Columbia Spy (Pennsylvania!) 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.* 

During his residence in Italy, Shelley (as 
is plain) possessed many of the constituents, 
which go to make a happy life. Nor can it 
be doubted, that he did enjoy muck of genuine 
happiness. 

Nevertheless, his Poems and Biography 
both intimate, that he was visited by seasons 
of profound despondency and sadness, — 
intervals, when toe '* whole head was sick 
and the whole heart fainf I know not 
where to look for a piece mote touching than 
his little song, commencing with 

" Barely, rarely comest thou. 
Spirit of Delight j'» 

in which he passes in review the springs^ 
whence joy commonly flows, declaring that 
he possesses them all, but possesses in vain, 
and implores the " Spirit of Delight,'* now 
absent, to return to its forsaken haunts. 

I might remark the same of his ** Stanzas 
written in Dejection near Naples," where he 
exclaims, 

** Alaa I I hare nor Hope nor- Health, 
Nor Peace within, nor Calm aronnd ; 
Nor that Oontent, rarpaieing Wealth, 
The Sage in Meditation found.'* 

« I eonld Ue down, Uke a tired chUd, 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I haye home and yet must hear.*' 

Such seasons are not to be wondered at. 
Apart from his ill health and other sources 
of suffering above suggested, as pertaining 
to him, it was part of his lot, as Poet, to suj- 
Jer at some times, as well as er^oy at others, 
more keenly and entirely than the minority 
of his kind. Such is the law bf compensa- 
tion. 

The Poet, by his organization, is more in- 
tensely and vividly and abundantly a man 
than others. What marvel, then, that he, — 
like all his kind the heaven-bom, — should at 
times, even more than they, droop in his far 
exile from the Eden of his nativity, and feel 



* Concluded ttom Pftrt 26, of Bhabu. 



the shadov^' of his mortality lie heavy and 
stifling upon him ? How yearns the Swiss 
absentee on hearing the Kanz de Vaches, 
that charmed his boyhood's ear in unison 
with roaring winds and waterfalls, and mur- 
muring fir-trees and pines I 

<< Dear is that Shed, to which his Soul confbrms, 
And dear that Hill, which lifts hhn to the Storms. 
And, as a Child, whom scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the Mother's hreast, 
So the loud Tcnrrentand the Whirlwind's roar 
But hind him to his natiye Mountains more."* 

The whole fair world of his young life starts 
up at those simple tones, and he must back 
to his Alps, or die I 

Thus homesick does Man's Spirit some- 
times pine in its earthly sojourn. The love- 
liness and grandeur of the natural creation, 
and the more transcendant grandeur and 
loveliness of noble sentiment and heroic 
action, — ^what are they, at the utmost, but 
^in^ j^limpses ckueht from the home d£the^ 
beautiful and bright ? — ^feeble pulsations of 
the symphony, that fills eternally the whole 
air of the " Better Land V 

The exiled Hebrews, on hearine the Tem- 

Ele Songs in a ** strange land," "hung their 
arps on the willows and sat down and 
wept," when they remembered Zion. 

So it is vfith the Poet also, he, too, being 
the "Chosen of Heaven" for high and pecu- 
liar ends. The beautiful and sublime of 
both outer and Inner worlds he er^oys with 
a keener gust than others, as he discerns 
more dearly than they. Yet hours wiU 
come, when the actual, however dorious, 
does but the more remind him of the idetd, 
far lovelier and grander, existing only in his 
shaping imagination. And then, alas I 

** How weary, stale, flat and nnprofltable 
Seem," to kirn, <* all the uses of ihi* woHd F* 

Happily, however, under a benign Provi- 
dence, these moods last notybret^er, or even 
long. Mostly, it is with a grate^uUy-et^joying 
temper he notes these suggestwe intimations 
of the Spirit-Land. The tones of the spheral 
melody are sweet, as well as moumjul to his 
ear, and a solace of his exile, not less than a 
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memorial of it. ms heart, like the kinglv 
minstrels of old, grows "hot within him/' 
as he " muses/' and he, too, must *^ si)eak 
with his tongue" to the world, the glorious 
visitations, which have been accorded to 
himself. And so he weaves a hieh chant of 
beauty and liberty and love, and summons 
men to lifl their eyes to a lofty ideal of the 
Great, the Noble and the Holy. And men 
listen perforce^ as to an oracle's utterance^ 
and feel tbmr sohls expand^ while listening, 
and learn, by undoubting assurance, that 
within there is lodged a nature, which, 
despite innumerable Littlene8se|^ is essen^ 
tiauy, truly Great I 

And then, too, froia the magic of his 
Song, 

<< A Ught, a Glory, a fair, Imninous Mist, 

A beantifal and Beauty-making Power 

Jfinvelopeth our Earth,"^ 

and we feel that this mortal life, poor, 
wearisome, barren as it seems, — a tissue of 
pettiest, paltriest incidents and acts, — is, 
notwithstanding grand, and rich and un- 
fathomably deep, worthy of God to bestow 
and man thankmlly to accept and use I 

Who shall reckon the full value of the 
service the genuine Poet renders to his kind ? 
To paint existence in its true ctspects and re- 
lations, and lay bare its bidden and profoumd 
significances, — ^to domi<nliateiii men's hearts 
and grave on the palms of their hands those 
pure and lofty sentiments, which can enno- 
ble our Present, and so fling across our 
Future the splendors of immortal hope, — 
what mission confided to friul humanity 
bears parallel with this ? 

Such mission was entrusted to Shelley. 
But bow strangely conditioned for the trust, 
did the summons find him I The silken 
child of rank and luzurv; — the siren-veiced 
world offering numberless sweet induce- 
ments to join the brilliant throne of its 
servitors, — how could he hear, and bearing 
oKey, that " still, small voioe,'' that bade him 
come out from the crowd and dedioatO'him- 
self to lone toils and vigils, unblest of sym- 
pathy, UQguerdoned by present honor or 
power or gold, overclouded by obscnrity and 
neglect, aad, maybe, scourged by enmity 
and persecution, — even the task of winning 
over i^n earthlv, sensual Jberd to discern and 
appreciate, to love and revere, and consecrate 
their lives to the sendee of spiritual truth 
and goodness and beauty ?' 

But, as with him, so it is comi^nonlv in the 
mysterious order of Providence. The PVo- 
phet Elect hears fats summons, now standing 
at a monarch's right hand, in his palace, 
and now sitti&g on a bare hill-side, watching 
his flock. But wherever he be, almost in- 
variably he is hemmed in by incongruities, 



and obstacles are piled mountain-high in his 
track I 

The Hebrew Shepherd heard the voice in 
the wilds of Idumea, and to what task did it 
summon him, — a task, which was like fire 
in his- bones, till it was* fulfilled? Even 
this, — ^to stand before the stonv-hearted 
monarch, (who had banned him for homi- 
cide) and wring from his obdurate avarice 
the release of millions of profitable bond- 
men, — and then, having led these millions 
forth from Egypt, by severe, lengthened dis- 
cipline, to transform this chaotic human 
mass into an orderly-compacted people, fur- 
nished with and fast wedded to institutions 
civil and religious, such as would .insui:e far- 
reaching ages of happiness and glory, and 
make this nation a fountain of illumination 
and salvation to the world 1 

How must have seemed this mission to 
him, who now stood lookipg on this horde 
of debased, ignorant slaves ? — himself, too, 
at the moment, a fugitive for bloodshed, and 
outlawed by the very master of those slaves I 
Yet the mission must be accomplished, or 
for him there was no longer sleep nor rest. 
And accomplished it was! 

So, too, tne call came to a moody, melan- 
choly monk, in his lone cloister, to go forth, 
and look not back or to either side, till he 
had overturned the spiritual domination of 
Christendom — a domination seemingly as 
fixed as the " everlaeting hills," and with 
its summit piercing the skies — a power 
treading scornfully on the necks of kings, 
and before whose Hestd earth's greatest 
bowed trembling, as be^fore the adamantine 
decrees of fate I 

What a mission for that obscure, solitary 
shaveling, thus to fling defiance in the face 
of the world's unouestioned arbitresa — he, 
the while, divided against himself^ and a 
conflict raging within, that drove him. some- 
times to uie brink of madness 1 And yet 
the summoning voice must h^ obeyed, or 
there was no more " sleep for his eyes, or 
slumber for his eyelids." 

Thus it is, we repeat, almost invariably, 
with the elect emissaries of Heaven. Their 
message must be delivered— -and, with throes 
and pains, bewildered oft by perplexities 
and contradictions, warfare about them, 
and warfare within — they struggle for its 
utterance. 

That Shelley, then, was conditioned aa 
we find him, was but in accordance with a 

feneral law. A mission waS' given him. 
(e recognized it, and strove, with even rare 
fidelity, to execute it. Opposjtiotis, in every 
kind, he stemmed with right manly heart. 
Expatriation, and even the misconceptions, 
calumnies, and persecutions of those he 
laboured for, did not discourage him ; and, 
if he fell into deplorable errors of fiaith, 
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even these did not hinder, that he shed upon 
the world much of truth, fitted to illuminate 
and to bless. 

But his day was brief. The "loved of 
the gods die young." That storied Medi- 
terranean — the constant and favourite com- 
panion of his musings and his pleasures, 
giving his body refreshment and his mind 
inspiration — so true a type of his own 
spirit, in its alternating beauty and gran- 
deur, and its perpetual, yet subdued rest' 
lessness — that sea, in its hour of uproused 
violence, became his grave, and, at the un- 
timely age of thirty, he passed without a 
moment's forewarning away I 

It may perhaps be thought, that a narra- 
tive like this should not be closed, without a 
few words on the moral it teaches. 

What shcUl we or can we say of Shelley's 
career ? His life, at the outset, (one would 
think,) lay clear enough before him. Noble 
by birth and social position, in a country 
where such things tell — the lineal heir of 
vast wealth — dowered with personal beauty, 
a radiant genius, and the noblest moral ele- 
ments — and, moreover, cultivated and ac- 
complished by a wide and various learn- 
ing — what prizes within the world's bestow- 
ment might he not have aspired to? or 
what happiness, which the world can yield 
its favourites, might he not have enjoyed I 
And yet he chose to forfeit these manifold 
and rare advantages, and to devote these 
extraordinary endowments of nature and 
education, to an object which plucked upon 
him the world's curses, outlawry and ban, 
and drove him afar from country and kin, 
to die an exile on a foreign shore ! 

And what was this object ? Truth — as he 
believed it — the truth, by which alone (in his 
view) mankind could be saved and blessed ! 
J)id he (in so doing) act wisely and well ? I 
leave the reply to the heart of each indi- 
vidual hearer. He certainly did not act pru- 
dently, according to the world's reckoning 
of prudence. No reformer ever did. To 
stone the prophets, and after death canonize 
them, ana garnish their sepulchres, has been 
from the oeginning, even until nowy the 
" way of the world." The avatars of high 
genius and of high moral worth — alike 
Heaven's anointed messengers — treading 
with bare, bleeding feet, a rough and stony 
path — stormed on from inclement skies, and 
beaten against by fierce blasts from every 
point — is, for the most part, the saddest 
tale to be told or chanted beneath the all- 
beholding sun I 

Suppose Shelley held and proclaimed 
errors of opinion — monstrous errors, if you 
will. What would you have had of him ? 
In his eye they were truth. They were 
such in his heart of hearts. His whole life 
says so. His sacrifice of all the world 



holds dearest says so. Should he then pub- 
lish what he reckoned vital to man's weal, 
or should he have been mute f I leave the i 
hearer to reply ! 

Suppose, again, he acted what the then 
majority deemed an error and a vice^ — an 
error and a vice, too, of perilous conse- 
quence to social welfare? What, never- 
theless, would you have had of him ? That 
error was, to Aim, a truth — that vice, in 
his estimate, a right act ; and he held, ,that 
a truth was not merely to be thought or 
spoken, but acted and lived. Was he, from 
his point of vision, right or wrong? The 
reader — not I — must decide. With unde- 
niable sincerity and.honesty he accepted and 
proclaimed, and lived out what he believed 
trv^. Was he guilty, or not guilty ? 

Most assurealy (as I said) he was not 
worldly-prudent; for the world's censure 
pursued him while he lived, and has not yet 
ceased to beat upon his grave. This foct 
alone (however) does not settle his claims ; 
for just so the world has done with the coip- 
missioned messengers of the New (with 
scared an exception) since history began. 
The greatest of them all — even the anointed 
Messiah — was harshlier dealt with than the 
the subject of our inquiry. " Blasphemer, 
drunkard, associate of harlots, traitor, foe 
of God and man" — such were the epithets, 
from which not even a life, absolutely with- 
out spot, could shield the unequalled Friend 
of Mankind ! Nor was it the rabble 
merely, that so stigmatized him, but the 

§ood, religious people of the day, the priests, 
eacons and elders I 

When I say, that precisely these same 
epithets were lavished on Shelley — (w^th 
some few exceptions, however, to Shelley's 
advantage) — no one will understand me as 
comparing him with the Saviour of the 
world; but, from the nature of the case, it 
happens that the story of those who promul- 
gate new opinions, assailing the existing 
order, must, in more or less points, resemble 
the story of the Great Exemplar. It makes, 
therefore, nothing against Shelley, that, in 
his life-time, his "name was cast out as 
evil," unless the same measure be dealt to , 
the best and greatest among earth's de- 
parted. 

Still, however, we have not come at an 
answer to the question, "what is the mo- 
ral to be extracted from Shelley's story?" 
We may ^if it be worth the while) draw 
from it this tritest of all lessons — that all 
the most brilliant endowments of mind, 
body and estate, do not sufl&c©. to insure 
what the world calls prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

Perhaps we should to the former add 
this — that the most richly endowed man is 
most unfortunate, if, from whatever cause. 
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(and however sincere,) deprived by scep- 
ticism of a firm faith in the Christian Reve- 
lation. Fire wilt burn, because it must, 
however innocently we may fall into it ; and 
he Vho in this mazv wilderness world lacks 
the light of Bethlehem's guiding star — the 
bosom trust in a loving, protecting sire — 
must have many a sad, lonely, despon- 
dent hour, even though he have all things 
beside. 

Whether, in thus falling upon scepticism, 
Shelley y^m faulty — and, if so, wherein and 
how Jar, I know not, and will not guess. 
He may have been too self-confident and 
proud. Pride of reason is not an uncom- 
mon fault in other spheres, if in this. 
Humility is not only iovely, but safe, and 
the sole true attitude of frail humanity. If 
he erred through overmuch self-reliance, he 
certainly (if suffering be expiation) most 
deeply expiated his error. 

But his faults (whatever they may be) 
should not blind us to his virtues, which 
are many and great. Pure and simple in 
his personal habits, he lived and laboured 
bravely, untiringly, heroically, for a great 
idea — the idea of serving, benefitting, and 
blessing his race — the very race that cursed 
and outlawed him as an infamous thing ! 

Certainly, if there be such qualities as 
true nobleness and heroism, here they are. 
A new star is added to the constellations 
that light our way across the stormy, wreck- 
strown sea of time. Thanks for its useful 
and cheering /ray! 



THE FIRST BEGINNINO AND 
FORM OF FREEMASONRY:* 

BT THREE HEATHEN HEN, WITH SOME ADDITION 
BY SOLOMON, KING OF ISRAEL. 

Out of a very small moIe-hOl 

A great mountain did swell, 

And when it is opened 

It is nothing else but a shell; 

Young children mayl:ise up 

And confound the wisdom of the wise; 

An earthly wisdom is foolish, 

With him who rules earth and skies. 

It is the knowledge tree 

That the Freemasons claim, 

Or a tree of knowledge, 

And also a tree of fame; 

And they claim an apron. 

The same as Adam made, 

When himself and Eve 

Both sat in Eden*s shade. 

For some hundreds of yean, 



• See Editor's Chapter. 



Freemasonry lay &st asleep, 
Until there was a shepherd 
Tended King Hiram's sheep-* 
A shepherd then had a dream 
That a tree would root and^ grow. 
And would spread its branches 
Far through firoet and sooow ; 
He then went straightway 
And told Hiram the King, 
And they then imdertook « 

To make a Ttry secret thing; 
They undertook a house to build. 
But two could not build alone, 
There must not be less than three. 
For wood and clay and stone; 
Then they went round about 
And found another cunning man. 
Then they three met together 
And then formed a mason's plan. 
And then they all three went. 
Each' his tools they did proride, 
And also their white aprons 
Their great secrets to hide. 
Then they formed two hard oaths. 
And both oaths they did swear, 
If they disclosed any secrets 
Their lives they should not spare; 
And the other hard oath was, , 
If any secrets they should tell. 
Then they solemnly swore 
Their souls Aould go to hell. 
When they had sworn these oaths 
They ought to tremble and fear. 
Insanity mig^t overtake them 
Before another day would appear. 
Like Morgan some time ago, 
Insanity overtook his mind, 
Then he was bound and forced 
To divulge secrets of every kind ; 
Then they took him by force 
To Lake Erie's waters deep, 
And with weights threw him in. 
No firiends over him to weep- 
No protection for insanity, 
Nor provision have they made. 
Heathen meif formed the oaths — 
To swear oaths were not afiraid. 
At first of signs and motions 
They only formed but seven, 
Afterwards they increased than 
TUl they numbered eleven. 
And when King Solomon 
Buled over all Israel's land. 
And had King Hiram's sliips 
And men at his command. 
Then Hiram sent him word 
He had a secret at heart, 
UntU he could see him, 
To none durst he that secret impart 
Then King Solomon went 
And told his Egyptian wife 
That King Hiram had a secret. 
It might be concerning his life. 
Then she prevailed over him 
To promise and to declare 
That he would that secret gain 
And with her that secret share. 
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And then Ibr King Hiram / 


And our tools we did prepare, 




A strict meswge he sent, 


And likewise white aprons 




Then King Hiram made ready, 


With fringes around so rare; 




To Solomon's throne he went. 


Then we swore two hard oaths 




And for three snccessive days 


That our secrets we it'ould keep, 




He viewed buildings np and down. 


Keep them through the day. 




The evening of the third day 


And mind thMn when going to sleep; 




He praised his works and renown; 


Then we laid out a building, 




Then Solomon spoke to him, 


• And we laid it out very fair, 




To know what that secret could be ; 


For each one to have a comer. 




He said he would show plainly 


Then we laid it out three square. 




But in the secret there must be three; 


Then we had a long debating. 




Then Solomon went and called 


But we having two to one, 




Behoboam his kingly son. 


If it should be a new thing. 




Then in a. private place they went 


Or if Adam had it finst begun; 




To have that great secret won; 


But the shepherd and myself 




But when he heard those two oath« 


We were both too strong; 




He was in a great surprise. 


And the other was a wise man, 




To think that such ibolish oaths 


And he contended very long ; 




Should meet him a king so wise ; 


But the wise man gave way, 




Then he thought but not before. 


Then all three of us did agree. 


^ 


His wife she had led him astray. 


That Adam, unknown to Eve, 
Saw a secret at the knowledge tree. 




In a weak.hour he promised her— 




It was likely he must obey; 


And from Eve he hid that secret, , 




At times Pharoah's daughter 


At the knowledge tree he found, 




Over him bore a very great sway. 


He hid it under his apron. 




Then they dissolved the meeting 






To meet the third night again. 


And for hundreds of years 




That he might plead with Sheba, 






But his pleading was in vain; 


And now by a shepherd's dream. 




She then told him plainly 


It has been to us revealed. 




That promise he must fulfill. 


It is a tradition sent to us. 




For him to swear a few oaths 


And yet only sent to the wise; 




Would do him nor her no ill. 


The poor and the simple ones 




They then met at the appointed time, 


We ought not them despise; 




The oaths they both did take, 


And to kings and to rulers, , 




And in swearing the last oath 


This tradition it was sent. 




Solomon's body it did shake: 


But to every common man 




Then for a. time in silence he sat 


It never yet was meant; 




Under a very great concern, 


Also to good trading men, 




A thinking what way to hide, 


Traders of every kind. 




That nations should not discern. 


Not to false hearted men. 




Hiram spoke and said to him : 


Nor was it sent to the blind. 




" King Solomon be not dismayed, 


Our laws and regulations 




For we had a noble dream? 


We have made but very few. 




We b&gan a secret mason's trade; 


We leave it to thy wisdom 




A trusty shepherd had a dream. 


And what will please thy view; 




As he lay on the mountain sid^ 


We are bound to help a mason 




He dreamed a tree would grow. 


If we find him in distress ; 




Spread its branches far and wide. 


We have signs and motions, 




And far beyond the ocean 


We know him by his address ; 




There it would root and grow. 


We must notify a mason, 






If we think him in danger; 




Far amongst the ice and snow. 


We are apart from other men, 




He came and told me his dream. 


Every other man's a stranger. 




He told it so straight and plain. 


We know a mason at a distance. 




I ftiew he told me the truth. 


When he is too far to talk; 




Not a doubt did there remain. 


If we can see him plainly, 




We undertook to build a house. 


We ma-y know him by his wallc 




A foundation two could not lay, 


Eleven signs and motions. 




We must add another one. 






For wood and stone and clay; 


Likewise we drew a pictnre 




We went the country through, 


Representing a morning gown. 




And we searched all aroond. 


If all I have not told you. 




We came to a wise man's house. 


I will tfiow you all the rest. 




And a wise man there we found; 


With me our works I have brought. 




^ Then we all three met together, 


And they are nailed up in a chest." 
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Then ht broogbt in his chest, 

And he opened it ri|^t wide ; 

Ue showed Solomon his tools. 

With all he had concealed inside. 

Then Sdlcnnon Tiewed them 

Tremhling, and was afraid, 

He viewed them a long time, 

Then spolce to Hiram and said : 

*<0h, Hiram, thon King of Tyre! 

Dost thou now yet helieTe 

Adam firand a sec^t at the tree. 

That was not known to Eve 7 

If thon wast in Adam's place, 

And sitting like him all alone. 

And a rib was taken ttam thy sld^ 

That wotiM be a boiie of 4hy bone, 

And give to thee a help mate, 

Wonldst not thon ^en rejoice? 

And if she were to thee a tmsty wife, 

Would she not be a goodly choice f 

If thou was to go unto a tree, 

And find a secret that was good, 

Wouldst thou not tell thy wife, 

That is thy own flesh and blood f 

When Ere did eat of that fruit, 

It haying such a goodly taste. 

She -found it such a pleasant fruit, 

She took some to Adam in great haste. 

Eve at^ of the forbidden fruit. 

Some to Adam then she brought, 

Adam and Eve were beguiled. 

And myself hare been cav^ht. 

Thy shepherd's dream I do believe, 

And the truth thou hast told; 

That part I do not believe, 

Adam did that tree evra behold; 

One thing thou didst not tell, 

Thou told me not the mystic tie^ 

In uniform masons must go, 

To bury a mason alter he doth die; 

Now since I am bound so fiut, 

A great secret it must be kepi^ 

The jbolishnees I have done 

In secret I have sorely wept" 

Then they formed five more oaths, 

And each set down in its place. 

To make their secrets stronger, ' 

So a&not to come to disgrace; 

And the first hard oath was. 

If to a prison they were led. 

They would not tdl any secrets. 

If they lay there till they were dead ; 

And another hard oath was. 

If a weapon is pointed to their breas^ 

They should tell no secrets 

If their bodies were sent to rest ; 

Next is if their eyes were put out, 

And both sockets left bare. 

No secrets exc^t to masons, 

They should ever share; 

Next is if their limbs were lacerated, 

Every limb taken off one by one, 

No secrets yet should they tell. 

If all these things were done ; 

Fifth, if alive nailed up in a coffin. 

That coffin buried in a grave, 

None except masons 



Their secrets yet should ha,w, ^ 
Then Stdomon added laws. 
Some that were very good- 
Sustain a poor traveling mason, 
With lodging and wHh Ibod ; 
And if he is away from binne^ 
And yet on his Journey, 
If we find he is in need. 
Then offer him some mon^. 
Lay not with a mason's wifo. 
And defile not his bed. 
If she is his lawful wife. 
And lawfully th^ are wed; 
Help the widows of masons 
And orphans when they are poo^, 
And send them not a begging. 
Nor onpty fh)m our door; 
Then of signs and motions 
They added yet seven more. 
Before they had eleven. 
It then made two less than a score. 
They had not signs enough. 
Then they made yet another ; 
If a mason wronged a mason, 
He'd know by calling him brother. 
Then came the time that Sheba 
That secret she must know. 
She came to their lodge-room. 
And then into it she did go ; 
When she had swore those oaths, 
She then gave out a loud laugh. 
If she had known before. 
She'd not have been such a silly calf; 
Of long fringed aprons she made frin. 
They were nothing but a sham ; / 
Said she could make better ones 
Out of the skin <^ a ram; 
Said she should not stay long, 
She would soon withdraw. 
She cared not for thrir secrets. 
Nor much for their law; 
She found in their laws aim), 
She said, something of a bother. 
It did not answer very wdl. 
To call a female a brother; 
Said she would leave them, 
And at home she would stay, 
The place did not suit her; 
Then she went straight away. 
Hiram was so affronted. 
Because she spoke so rough, 
Thehr laws must stop all females, 
for the one was enough ; 
They agreed that all honest men 
To join tiiiem should be free : 
It has been called a mason's trade. 
Now we name it fireemasonry. 
The signs and the motions, 
I very well do know them all. 
If any one wants to know them. 
He may Upon me call ; 
There are nineteen insane ones 
Of late have been destroyed, 
All through masonry — 
Of mercy they an so devoid. 
No laws can restrain them. 
Nor no good will gain Hbem, 
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THE PURGATORY OF SUI- 
CIDES.» 

We should neither be doing justice to our- 
selves, nor to the talented author of this 
work, if we did not take a review of the 
events of 1840 and 1842, which took place 
in England, and which have since proved 
to have been of the very highest importance. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that the years 
1839— '40— '41, and '42, and part of ^43, 
were years of the greatest commercial de- 
pression, not only m England, but in the 
world, generally. The position of England, 
in a commercial point of view, may be con- 
sidered as the lever of the world ; it is to 
her, almost exclusively, that we look to 
the condition of the money market, bread- 
stuffs, cotton, and, in fact, every thing that 
is included in the necessaries of life. If 
the English markets evidence a depression, 
it acts on the markets of the world, as 
surely as a heavy atmosphere acts on the 
barometer. She being the great fulcrum 
from whence the world is regulated, it will 
not be considered amiss if we take a review 
of some of the principal events in her his- 
tory, but, more especially so, when it bears 
directly on the history of this great poem, 
and the principal eras in the life of its great 
author. 

The history of Chartism is comprised 
almost within the years 1839— '40— '41— 
'42, and '43. In those years, the main 
strength of the body was exercised in en- 
deavouring to accomplish its ends. The 
main leaders in this body were Irishmen — a 
very singular fact, and one which speaks 
Well of the absence of the impartiality oji 
the part of Englishmen, to be led hj a set 
of men who are as alien in their fselings 
as they are to Americans at this day. 
Feargus O'Connor, Bronterre O'Brien, D'r 
McDowell, wer« the leading men in this 
great movement — a movement which at one 
time numbered in a petition to the House 
of Commons over 3,000,000 of signatures! 
There were other men connected with 
this body, of much ability, and among the 
most conspicuous were Thomas Cooper, the 
subject of this article, James Leach, Julian 
Harney, David Ross, Joseph Rayner Ste- 
phens, Collins and Lovett, who were im- 
prisoned together ; John Frost, who is now 
undergoing his sentence in Australia — 
transportation for life — for the riots at 
Monmouth, in Wales, and in which Wil- 
liams and Jones were associated in the same 
county, for the same offence, at the same 
place and time. There were a host of 



* The Purgatory of Suicides. A Prison Bhyme. In 
Ten Books. By Thomas Cooper, the Chartist Third edi- 
tion. London : Cliapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 1853. 



smaller stars, too many in number to no- 
tice, who lent their aid and influence for 
the accomplishment of the six points of the 
Charter. 

Feargus X)'Connor was the proprietor of 
the Northern Star, and wrote also a mimber 
of letters each week, addressed to the\Fus- 
tian Jackets, Blistered Hands, Unsnora 
Chins," &c.. The temper of these article^N 
was of the most boisterous, clamorous, abu- 
sive, and egotistical character, that ever 
found vent either in Billingsgate, or (we hope 
we are not too profane,) in the Houses m 
Congress, during the debate on Slavery. 
The editor of the Star, at this time, was a 
Rev. M'r Hill — God save the Rev. — for never 
was a title more gloriously abused, than this 
gentleman evidenced in everjr week's Star, 
tor several years. The proprietor and the 
editor were constantly trying which could 
use the worst Billingsgate language, not 
only to systems of society, but to men of 
the highest standing in society. Every ad- 
jective that the English language could fur- 
nish, or could be manufactured, were as pro- 
fusely used as Addison used the elegant in 
the Spectator ; and then we had letters from 
Bronterre O'Brien, a disciple of the same 
school, and, as his followers thought at that 
day, one of the most successful ones. His 
main forte was the Currency Question ; on 
this point he entirely exhausted himself, 
and afterwards he followed in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessor, F. O'Connor, 
and for his intemperate and impolitic Ian-' 
guage he was imprisoned — we forget for 
what period. A personal difliculty occured 
between F. O'Connor and Bronterre O'Brien, 
arising from jealousy of each other, but 
more especially from O'Connor. He thought 
that the popularity of O'Brien would endan- 
ger him as leader of the Chartists ; and, in 
order to decapitate him, he was as unscru- 

E ulcus as Charles the First, when he changed 
is ministers so often, when his power was 
in any way endangered. It was therefore 
resolved that O'Brien should not be allowed 
to write for the Star, and his influence was 
to be otherwise curtailed. This was done, 
and it caused O'Brien's friends to run to 
his rescue; and they assisted hhn, and he 
began* a paper called the Guardian, if we 
mistake not, for we are writing altogether 
from memory. Thus two papers were print- 
ed every week, more to the regret of the 
Eeople afterwards, than at that time they 
ad any reason to expect. O'Brien's paper 
only lived a short time, but the Star went 
on, illuminating the minds of the people 
with the most wretched English that low 
grovelling minds could collect together. 

About this time, the Anti-Co^n Law 
League, with Cobden at its head, com*- 
menced their operations with such strength, 
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and in such a commendable spirit, as to 
merit the attention of all sound think- 
ing people. This body was denounced by 
O'Connor and the whole Chartist body, as 
one that was originated by the manufac- 
turers to destroy their chance of obtaining 
the Charter. It must be taken into con- 
sideration, that, at this time more particu- 
larly, when the- people were actually starv- 
ing for want of food, that any means which 
the manufacturers thought would alleviate 
the distress of the country, would be sus- 
piciously looked at by them, as there was 
neither affinity of feefing between them at 
any time, nor was it at all probable that there 
would be unity of action. 

O'Connor, confident of raising a large 
party against the middle class, began in the 
Star, in his usual manner of denouncing 
every thing and every man, as a madman 
only would do, and advised the people to 
oppose every meeting the Anti-Cforn Law 
League held ; and he followed Cobden, like 
a wolf would a sheep, and, wherever he 
could pounce on him, he would use his 
select language in no very measure^ terms. 
This conduct by the Chartists was carried 
on for a long time, until it became impos- 
sible for the Anti-Corn Law men to hold 
a public meeting. They no sooner com- 
menced, than the people hooted them, until 
they resolved for the future to hold no meet- 
ings but by circular. This was done until 
the people became a little (palmer, and in a 
. few years afterwards the people united with 
them, and their ends were finally accom- 
plished. The instability of the people led 
on bv demagogues, was never better illus- 
trated t|?an m this case. We happened to 
be in England two years ago, when it was 
announced that Derby and his party in- 
tended to put on the Corn Law again ; it 
was no sooner announced, than Cobden was 
sent for to address the people in all the 
great towns on this proposed measure. 
We were at one of those meetings, where 
more than five thousand people were assem- 
bled to hear the man they had so often 
hooted: and there they came to pay him 
homage for the benefits they had received 
from his measures I But we find we could 
occupy more time and room, by giving an 
epitome of this important movement, than 
would become the province of this review — 
so that, suffice it to say that Thomas Cooper 
was among the most violent of these men, 
and that hia eloquent speaking was the 
cause of much mischief being done at Lei- 
cester — but more of this hereafter. We 
cannot inform th^ reader what peculiar 
locality Thomas Cooper wiw born in, fur- 
ther th^n he was born in England, of poor 
and humble parents; nor can we give anec- 
dotes of his life previous to his becoming a 



public lecturer; but we are informed bv 
nimself that he bent over the last and wield- 
ed the awl, till he was three and twenty 
years of age, struggling amidst weak health 
and deprivation, to acquire a knowledge of 
languages, and he now stands amongst tfie 
first linguists in Europe., After he quitted 
the last and the awl, he became a school- 
master, and did not enlarge beyond a labo- 
rious worker on a newspaper, until he served 
out his term of imprisonment in Stafford 
Jail. 

We ftre indebted for the writing-^ of the 
poem, " The Purgatory of Suicides," to his 
imprisonuiept ; and when 6uch high authori- 
ties as the Electric Review, Edinburyh Re- 
view, Briitania Mail, and a host of others 
l^ave pronounced it to be one of the most. 
original poems since Milton's "Paradise 
Lost," we make no apolo^ for giving it an 
extensive review. It is not rtuch known, 
we admit ; but its heterodoxy and classical 
learning are the sole causes why it has not 
been republished here. Shelley's "Queen 
Mab" is more heterodox, more atheistical, 
and yet it is admired, in spite of these most 
serious objections ; and, tliough not one of 
the most popular of our poets, yet there are 
few, however orthodox they may be, but 
what break the trammels of orthodox pre- 
scription, if thev have any fine feelings or 
taste for the really beautiful. 

Shelley has thrown around his atheism a 
fine halo of the really beautiful, which 
makes the reader forget the sentiment tor 
the poetry. Cooper's atheism — we should 
not go quite so far, and yet we do not know 
what else to call it — to say it is infidelic is 
but vague — indefinite ; so that, if we call it 
atheism, we may be the nearest, though 
it mu^t be understood not to be Shelley's 
alheism — is something indefinitCi very 
doubtful, and withal holding out hope to 
his orthodox admirers, that it is not at all 
improbable that his ideas may change for 
the better. 

Cooper has failed, in comparison to Shel- 
ley, in giving more prominence to the poetic, 
than the sentiment of the verse. In read- 
ing Cooper, we find strength of thought, 
originality of ideas, and vast descrij^kive 
powers, which startle by their compactness, 
and leave the most vivid effect on the mind, 
as to the real object of the aiithor ; but Shel- 
ley might utter the same ideas, and, while 
we would not regard the subjectrmatter, we 
should be enchanted ^with the really beauti- 
ful, the poetic and ideal, which his genius 
always imparted to what he wrote. Cooper 
has thrown too much Carlyleism into his 
verse ; and, while it may suit the admirerS 
of Carlyle in a philological point of vigw, it 
will always be a great drawback mt the 
great mass of rpaders to attempt to under- 
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stand what might have been made one of 
the most popular poems in the language. 
The poem is popular with the thinkers — not 
with those who are learning to think. One 
thing may be said in Cooper's favour, which 
the readers of Carlyle cannot claim, if they 
wished — that the great amount of linguisti- 
cal knowledge which he had in his mind, 
did to a great extent infect his composi- 
tion; but, WQ will proceed to give some 
illustrations, in order to show to the reader 
what he thinks of the claims our author has 
to be classed among the highest on the 
poetic pedestal. 

The first six stanzas of the first book, con- 
tain the substance of a speech he delivered 
to the colliers in the Staffordshire Potteries, 
on the 15th of August, 1842. We may here 
add, that we have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Cooper speak, and we have heard few 
that could equal him either in thought or 
soul-stirring eloquence. Cooper adds in his 
preface some remarks about the effects of 
nis speech, which he shall state himself. 
"Without either purposing, aiding and 
abetting, or even knowing of an outbreak, 
till it had occurred, I regret to add that my 
address was followed by the demolition and 
burning of several houses, and by other acts 
of violence.'^ 

For this he was tried, and after very ably 
defending himself for upwards of four hours, 
the jury acquitted him on the most impor- 
tant charge — a charge on which poor Ellis 
and others were transported for life ; it is the 
general opinion that he was indebted alone 
to his own able defence for an acquittal, on 
the charge of burning and demolishing pro- 
perty. Cooper says : "After being at liberty 
some time on bail, I was tried before Judge 
Erskine for a seditious conspiracy. My dis- 
content rose to stern resolve, howeve^r, as 
soon as I found, by the opening of counsel, 
that it was intended, by what I considered 
unfairness, to revive all the old charges of 
* aiding to burn and demolish' in this second 
trial, although under an indictment for con- 
spiracy only. My judge acted worthily of 
one who bears the honoured name of Ers- 
kine, and allowed me all the fair play an 
Englishman desires, who had to plead his 
own cause, without lawyer or counsel, agitinst 
four regular gownsmen with horse-hair wigs. 
The struggle lasted ten days, and the county 
papers made testy complaints of " the inso- 
lent daring of a Chartist, who had thrown 
the whole county business of Staffordshire 
and Shropshire, and Herefordshire into dis- 
order." Cooper was convicted of conspiracy, 
and he suffered confinement in Stafford Jail 
•for two years and eleven weeks. 

The fruits of his confinement were the pro- 
ducts of part of an *• Historical Romance," 
a small " Hebrew Guide," and the " Purga- 



tory of Suicides." His great work, by its 
title, conveys a very ominous and grave-like 
sensation with it, but it is entirely original, 
and is executed in a masterly manner. All 
the great men, from the remotest periods 
which history mentions, are assembled in 
grand conclave, and hold communion to- 
gether. 

The'execution of this poem has required 
a most elaborate mind to conceive, and the 
greatest judgment to execute. An "Essay 
on Man" might be written, a " Don Juan," 
" Lake Poetry," and other poems of great 
merit, without that mental labour, that his- 
torical knowledge evinced by "The Pur- 
gatory of Suicides !" Here is the substance 
of the speech which caused his imprison- 
ment: 

" Slaves, toil do more I Why delve, and moil, and pine, 

To glut the tyrant-forgers of your chain? 

Slaves, toil no more I Up, from the midnight mine. 

Summon your swarthy thousands to the plain ; 

Beneath the hright sun marshalled, swell the strain 

Of liberty; and, while the lordlings view 

Your handed hosts, with stricken heart and brain, 

Shout, as one man, — ^ Toil we no more renew, 

* Until the Many cease their slavery to the Few I* 

* Well crouch, and toil, and weave, no more— to weep I' 
Exclaim your brothers from the weary loom: 

Yea, now, they swear, with one resolve, dread, deep, 

* We'll toil no more — ^to win a pauper's doom !* 
And, while the millions swear, fell Famine's gloom 
Spreads ftrom their haggard faces like a cloud 

Big with the fear and darkness of the tomb. 
How, 'neath its tears, are the tyrants bowed! 
Slaves, toil no more— to starve I Go forth and tame the 
Proud! 

And why not tame them all? Of more than clay 

Do your high lords proclaim themselves? Of blood 

Illustrious boast they? or, that reason's ray 

Beams firom the brows of RoUo's robber-brood, , 

More brightly than Arom yours? Let them make good 

Their vaunt of nobleness— or now confess 

The majesty of all! Raise yt the feud — 

Not, like their sires, to murder and possess; 

But for unbounded power to gladden and to bless. 

What say ye, — that the priests proclaim content? 

So taught their Master, who the hungry fed 

As well as taught; who wept with men, and bent, 

In gentleness and love, o'er bier and bed 

Where wretchedness was found, until it fled? 

Rebuked he not the false ones, till his zeal 

Drew down their hellish rage upon his head ? 

And who, that yearns for world-spread human weal. 

Doth not, ere long, the weight of priestly vengeance feel? 

Away I— the howl of wolves in sheep's disguise 
Why suffer ye to fill your ears?— their pride 
Why suffer ye to stalk before your eyes? 
Behold, in pomp, the purple prelate ride. 
And, on the beggar by his chariot's side, 
Frown sullenly, although in rags and shame 
His brother cries for food! Up, swell the tide 
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Of retribution, till ye end the game 

Long practised by sleek priests in. old B«ligion's name. 

Slaves, toil no more ! Despite their boast, ev*n kings 
Must cease to i^it In pride,-— without your toil: 
Spite of their sanctity,— the surpliced things 
Who through all time, have thirsted to embroil 
Man vrith his neighbour, and pollute the soil 
Of holiest mother Eax&a. with brother's gore,— 
Join but to fbld your hands, and ye will foil 
To utter helplessness, — ^yea, to the oore 
Strike their pale craft with paler death! Slares, toil no 
morel — ' 

The strength and power of these six stanzas 
are as remarkable for thought, as they are 
for eloquence. We do not advocate political 
clap-trap oratory, nor do we look upon this 
effusion, this strong appeal to the sense of 
the wrongs the working classes were labour- 
ing under, as one of those daily stereotyped 
speeches we can have at a few moments 
notice from any disyiterested, aspiring poli- 
tician; no, — we claim for it the most beau- 
tiful imagery and original comparisons that 
the language can furnish. Tne lines be- 
ginning with the words, 

" Beneath the bright sun marshalled, ftc," 

can in reality claim to comprise one of the 
most effectual ideas that it was possible to ap- 
ply, under the circumstances. The fifth line 
of the second stanza has one of the most ap- 
palling images the mind can furnish. It 
may not be possible for the reader to think 
these verses were sufficiehtly powerful to 
arouse the feelings of the audience to such 
an extent, as to cause them to go and bum 
and destroy the houses of the ' most detest- 
able men in the town ; but, if they hesitate 
in belief of such an effect, it would soon be 
dispelled, had they listened to that most 
powerful eloquence which the author can at 
all times infuse into his subject. "We have 
heard him speak, and, though we have made 
it a point to hear all the eloquent men of the 
day, we have not yet heard one that equalled 
him in power. He is a man of small stature, 
not exceeding ^yq feet five inches in height, 
with a common-place looking countenance, 
which you would pass in the streets as that 
of a very ordinary person; but how different 
when his mind is excited ! You can perceive 
at once that his fiery soul is hela by no 
bounds — a gleam of intuitive genius spreads 
around his common-place head, and he takes 
you where he pleases — ^you cannot help it — 
you are as irresistibly compelled to lollow 
him, as though you had got into the Niagara 
stream ; the power of his genius reigns 
supreme. 

\ For such a man as Sir "William Follet, 
who is known to have been one of the ablest 
lawyers at the English bar, to have said 
during the prosecution of Cooper — point- 



ing to him with an austere look — " This 
man is the chief author of the violence 
that occurred, and I conjure your lord- 
ships to pass a severe sentence on ihe 
prisoner. Cooper," is sufficient to under- 
Btand that his powers of oratory are of the 
first order. It is a rare thing for poets 
to be orators ; and, when we find such cases, 
we always feel interested in knowing some- 
thing about them. By a singular coinci- 
dence, another man and a lyrical poet too 
of the very first class, has arisen frona the 
Chartist ranks, who is equally as eloquent 
an orator as Cooper. We refer to 'Ernest 
Jones. He has been imprisoned also for 
his defence of the people's wrongs ; he may 
be a more dangerous man than Cooper — ^for 
lyrical songs are' more subject to be read by 
the people wian classical, learned poetry. The 
songs of Ernest Jones cannot be surpassed 
for soul-stirring eloquence ; but we may refer 
to him at some future time. 

We have not yet explained the plan of 
" The Purgatory of Suicides ;" and it is de- 
sirable we should do so, for the author ^as 
not been so explicit on this point as Milton 
was, when he wrote the Arguments on which 
each book of his "Paradise Lost'' was found- 
ed. The idea of the author is to assemble, 
in one grand conclave, all the great spirits 
of the past who have committed suicide, and 
he gives to each a character in accordance 
with historic truth. The idea is not entirely 
original, but the manner in which the poet 
uses his materials is entitled to some credit, 
as an original production. It may be called 
an historic poem, and one that does not 
gleam over the common occurrences and 
personages of ancient times, but makes us 
acquainted with events and persons that are 
not to he found in Taylor's Manual of^is- 
tory, nor yet in any popular epitome oi^^- 
tory. The Reviews, and particularly ^e 
Eclectic Review, have given Cooper gr^t 
praise for his extensive research into his- 
tory, and the accuracy of his statements. 
No one can read the poem for its historic 
character, but must be astonished at the 
untiring industry the poor shoemaker has 
applied, in acquiring languages that could 
not.be dispensed with, in order to illustrate 
the subject properly. 



INSCRIPTION ON A CLOCK SENT 
AS A WEDDINO PRESENT. 

Like the Old Man Time 

On Eternity's path. 
The hands are inceesaotly moving; 

They warn ye, a lile-time 

Is passing away. 
While Time is left to je—be loving. 
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H« Btandeth beside tliat worn old deik. 
Which has ieen his looks turn gray ; 

Quickly he ciphers, and quickly he writes, 
But his life is passing avay. 

He stands as he did, when years ago 

Poor Bessie received his troth, 
And he proudly told her, " he kept the hooks,** 

And was earning enough for both. 



Little they wanted, in that bright time, 
When erery thing seemed like May, 

And little they thought that Winter might 
And Spring-time was passing away. 

But Winter Aa« come, and Bessie has gone, 
And fhie Cipherer's brain is weary. 

For now he travels Life's journey alone; 
And'thiB trayeller's pathway is dreazy. 

Erer he addeth, and erer he wiltee, 

As he did in a by-gone day. 
But only habit is driving the quill, 

For his heart is far away. 

Far, far away ^m the time>wore desky 
Where hei stands fi-om mom 'tUl ereny 

For his only thought, is of one thafsgonCf 
And the day they'll meet in Heivren. 



CURRENT LITERATI/RE. 

The Position of OhrisiianUy in the United 
States, in its Relation with our Political In- 
stiiutions, and especiatly with Reference to 
Religimcs Insttuctimk in ihe Public Svhools, 
By Si^^hen Colwell, Lippincott, Grambo 
<fcCo.: PlMladelphia: 1854. Pp.175. 
This 18 in many respects a, remarkable 

Eampblet, but it is defective in its compre- 
ension of the qnestion of religious liberty. 
We meet in almost every page wrth the 
word ** toleration," but nowhere with the 
true phrase, " religious liberty.'^ 

The author appears to labour under the 
idea thiat the denomination to which he be- 
longs, which is about three hundred years 
old, tolerates another denomination which is 
at least thirteen hundred years old. 

Putnam* 8 Monthly, Octbber, 1854: G. P. 

Putnam & Co. : New York. 

The present may be pronounced tk fait 
number of this excellent Journal, though nob 
%hQ fairest. The last number we had occa- 
sion to notice wai3 90 surcharged, so over- 
brimming with ** fiitness,*' that it was not to 
be expected vro should immediately witness 
its peer. . 



N'o 1, " Count Stedingk," is a very in- 
teresting remiuiscence of our Revolutionary** 
days, and presents us a Swedish hero, who 
fought our battles, besides winning and re- 
taining, for more than a generation, one of 
the loftiest positions in his native land. The 
name was new to us, or at any rate, we had 
forgotten it, so that we found these memorials 
exceedingly attractive. 

N'o 2. "The Painter's Portf6lio," shows 
glimpses of a fine, subtle vein of thought 
and sentiment, but it seemed to us that the 
writer had not fully succeeded in giving ex- 
pression thereto. 

N'o 4, "African Proverbial Philosophy," 
is well worth attentive examination. We 
suspect many readers will be astonished, as 
we were, to find so much advanced wisdoni 
in that darkened re^ofU. 

Without specializing fiirther, we will say, 
that in the remaining articles the reader WiU 
find much to entertain and not a little to 
instruct, though they may not be in Put- 
nam's best strain. One of the pieces is pre" 
tentious, and little else ; one or two exhibit 
" commotion without movement," and some 
are indifferent ; but these it is hardly worth 
the while to particularize. 



EDITOR'S CHAPTER. 

TOLTTMI FIFTH Of BIZABUS^ 

In cotomencing the present volume of 
Bizarre on the 8th of April last, it was pro- 
posed, as the headings indicate, that the 
volume should not be terminated before the 
expiration of the year. It has been con- 
siaered better however to conclude the 
volume vfith the present, the 26th part, 
making it a semi-annual yolume, uniform 
with the preceding four. 



**THB FtRST BSeiNNINGT OF FREEMA^NRT." 

We publish in the present number of Bi- 
zarre a literary curiosity with the above 
title. It was written — in one of the most 
remarkable styles of chirography we have 
ever seen — by an illiterate inmate of one of 
our insane hospitals. 

CHESTNUT STSSET THEATRE. 

This well established and favorite dra- 
matic temple opened last week^ under the 
most favorable and. gratifying .auspices for 
the season. The lessee, M'r James Quinlan, 
if^ho has so long presided over its fortunes, 
and. to whose abwity^nd policy it owes it» 
present position, has left nothing undone to 
secure for it a continuance of its popularity^ 
His exertix>ns hitherto have received the 
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tt06t flattering endorsements of the pablic ; 
and his exertions now will be appreciated 
and applauded. He hae thrown open his 
theatre for the fall and winter with a well 
organised company, many of them long 
established favorites. 

The selection of M'r R. Johnson as stage 
manager,' was a judicious one. M'r Johnson 
too* has been pronounced one of the most ac- 
complished and artistically natural actors in 
America. M'r Colin Stewart, a new comer, 
has made quite a favorable impression ; we 
hope he may continue as successfully as he 
has begun. 

The gentlemen who compose the re- 
mainder of the company seem well adapted 
to the posts they have been chosen for. 

The ladies have been carefully selected, 
and have received a most flattering approval 
of our public. M'rs Buckland nSe Kate 
Horn stands at the head of the list. We 
coMp^ulate M'r Quinlan on having secured 
thl^l^ces of this beautiful and talented 
octtiMlemie. The other ladies have been 
WifitreeeiYed ; Miss Warwick in particular, 
^vf£o has been quite successful in the charac- 
ter of Rosina Meadows. 



A PUBLIC FBAST 350 TSARS AGO. 

At the dinner of the Worshipful Company 
of Foundejrs, on the Slst. of July, at the 
Brunswick Hotel, Blackwall, England, on 
the plate of each guest was placed a richly 
embellished bill of far^ of the day, accom- 
panied by a printed bill of the charges of an 
entertainment to about thirt;^ of the Livery, 
in 1498, the earliest noticed in their records. 
M'r Williams, the Master of the Company, 
induced hj his antiquarian predilections, 
presented it to his Brother Founders, and as 
no more were printed than for the service of 
those present, it is here reprinted as an -his- 
toilcal illustcatioB of Civic hospitality in 
days lon^ since passed by. 

Th' Accompt of the recepts and payments 
by oon hoole yere, of Robert Setcole, Ed- 
mond Biri, and John Parker, otherwise 
called JoUn Sena, Wardeyns of the Crafte of 
Ff^undours, made and done from [Nov. 17,1 
the Fesi of Saint Clement the [Pope] and 
Martyr, in [14971 the xiijth yere of the 
JfleigdA of Kyng Henry the vijth, unto the 
same Fest in [1498] the ziiijth yere of the 
•ame Kyng. 

Payde for the Souper. 
First, for brede iyt • virf. 

Item, for \j barells of meale with 

the bultyng ^ zxzi^<2. 

Item, for ii barells of ale viiji. 

Item, for the hire of the Halle ^«. 
Item, for y dosen dl of chekyns vijt. iiijc^. 



Item, for xxx shulders of motion vij^. vie?. 

Item, for x dosen of pegions vij#. ^ vjd. 

Item, for xxxij conyes v*. iiijd. 
Item, for vij leg^s of moton, and 

iiij whits [wmtebreads ?] xviijd. 
Item, for v dishes of butter ▼"j<^-. ^^^ 

Item, for dl lb. of peper ixd. 

Item, for clones and mace ij onz. viij(^ 

Item, for suger, iij lb. ind. 

Item, for reisons of Coraunt y\d. 

Item, for di onz. of Saffron vjjrf. 

Item, for ij lb. of dates vijd. 

Item, for v. C. peres xv(i. 

Item, for salt, vynegre and mustard vj(£. 

Item, to the Mynstrells xxi. 

Item, for C. di of eggs xvji. 
Item, to the Coke lot his labor, 

seruants, and stuff v«. 

Item, to the hotelier xijd. 

Item, for v galons of wyne iijtf. iiijd. 

Item, for lij gallons of creme xijdf. 

Item, for onyons and herbes ' i\d» 

Item, for the waterberer \\}d. 

Item, for washyng of clothes xid. 

Item, for scouryng of the vessells vjd. 

Item, for y quarters of coles viijd. 

Item, for quartern of fagots x<2. 
Item, for candells, tappers, and 

tras^hes ij(2. 

Item, for Porter iiij(i. 

Sum payd for the Souper, iijZ. xij«. vd. 



THB CROSS AND THB CRESCENT. 

The Emperor,^Charle8 the Sixth, on the 
commencement of the war between Austria 
and the Turks, in 1717, took leave of his 
general. Prince Eugene, in these words: 
'* Prince, I have set over you a general who 
is always to be called to your council, and in 
whose name all your operations are to be 
undertaken.'^ The Emperor then placed in 
his hand a crucifix richly set with ^a- 
monds; at the foot was an inscription, 
" Jesus Christus Generalissimus.'^ " Forget 
not," added the Emperor, "that tou are 
fighting his battles wno shed his blood for 
man upon the cross; under his supreme 
guidance attack and overwhelm the enenues 
of Christ and Christianity .'' 



IRISH ADTIRTISBMSZT. 

The following appeared in the Limeriek 
Cironide recently, in the shape of an adver- 
tisement: "An extensive landed proprietor 
on the banks of the Shannon will make a 
wager of £500 that he has the handsomest 
wife, the handsomest nine children, and the 
handsomest estate in Ireland. Application 
to be made to J. F. E. G., JSyres's Hotel, 
Glin, county Limerick/' g 
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